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PREFACE. 



On submitting to the Subscribers the Ninth Volume of a Magazine over which he was 
suddenly and unexpectedly called upon to preside, and which, under the able management of 
. his talented predecessor, had attained to a firm standing in our periodical literature, the present 
Editor might well feel some degree of uneasiness, lest what had been so auspiciously begun, 
should, under a different management, lose somewhat of its hold upon the goodwill of its 
supporters. K, however, the circulation oi the Magazine is at all to be taken as a test, such 
apprehensions are happily unfounded. Indeed, it will be evident that no organic changes have 
been made in the conduct of Shabpe at all calculated to give alarm as to the stability of those 
general principles upon which it was originally founded, and by the advocacy of which alone it 
can continue to stand firm. 

It will be seen that our old-established fatouriteft are, almoet without an exception, still 
with us, while our pages have been from €ihe to time enriched by new and talented 
contributors. Concerning the introduction of topics 6uch as **^P^al Economy," " Juvenile 
Depravity," &c, there will of course be different opinions^.aniorg our numerous subscribers. 
To many, we cannot doubt, such inquiries, in tiraaes likff ^ese,-will'be peculiarly acceptable, 
while to others they may prove importunate. But as it must be evident to all alike that no 
party or political prejudice is subserved by their introduction, that the sole object is to throw 
light upon whatever may ameliorate society, to interest all in the good work of social progress, 
it is confidently hoped that in the main they can only serve to render our Journal more valuable 
and acceptable. To those who differ from this opinion we would however remark, that it 
was never intended that such subjects should form a prominent feature, or intrench too far upon 
that instructive and amusing variety, which, with the infusion of a high moral and religious 
tone, has justly obtained for Seeabpe's London Magazine its high and honourable position. 



London, 1849. 
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BRITTANY, NEAR DOL. 

We have selected this subject, chiefly as an ad- 
mirable specimen of the works of the academician, 
Stanfield. 

A ruinous old windmill on a rising ground, a level 
expanse of coast, with here and there some bolder 
eminence to relieve its flatness, a bridge, a spire, 
and a glimpse of the distant Athmtic ;— such are the 
simple objects from which this admirable artist has 
wrought out the composition before us. It is redo- 
lent of the breadth and lustre of open daylight, and 
the fresh movement of a breezy seaside sky is very 
finely conveyed. The still, hazy grey of the back- 
groimd b full of feeling, and the handling of the old 
mill and the few and simple ol^jects in the foreground 
is absolutely magical. It is a perfect gem of its kind, 
and shows how art can transmute to gold materials 
the most ordinary and even unpromising. 

Within the scope of the landscape, arc .t^e towns of 
Dol and St. Malo. There ia little to notice in the 
former place save its large Gothic cathedral. Con- 
spicuous in the view is the conical hill called Mount 
Dol, — a place invested with all the superstition 
peculiar to this secluded, old-world corner of Brittany, 
the Cornwall of Erance. It was visited, like St. 
Michael's in Cornwall and St. Michael's in Normandy, 
by the " First Knight," and, as the monks of Mount 
Sinai show the footprints of Mahomet's camel in the 
rook, so do the Dolais point out that of their re- 
nowned saint. St. Malo is a place of considerable 
importance. Its cod-fishery- is extensive, and it is 
said that the cod prepared by the Malouins has an 
acknowledged superiority over that prepared in 
England. It is memorable as the port from which 
Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Newfoundland and 
Canada, sailed upon his different expeditions, and 
the establishment of this fishery was one of the ear- 
liest advantages reaped by this bold adventurer. 
Those days of early enterprise were tlie great days of 
St. Malo ; and the chronicles of Haylukt and Purchas 
are full of the picturesque details of those romantic 
expeditions. Besides this staple fishery, the Malouins 
have others of whale, mackerels, and oysters, in the 
great road of Cancale, off the town. Every Parisian 
epicure has dined at the " Bocher de Cancale" 

When these profitable occupations are cut off by 
war, the Malouins^ who have always been enterprising 
merchants and bold and hardy sailors, turn their trading 
vessels into armed cruisers, and indemnify themselves 
by the practice of privateering. As privateers, they 
have always been distinguished for their peculiar 
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daring and success; and, proud of their traditional 
prowess, when hailed at sea, were never accustomed 
to reply, "We are French," but only— " Ftf are 
Malouitt** They have always defended themselves 
vigorously against the English, who have often bom- 
btmled the town, but have sustained more than one 
repulse. In 1758 they made two descents ; but the 
troops were compelled to re-embark, after a loss of 
three thousand men and seven hundred prisoners, — 
the Malouins losing but four hundred men, killed and 
wounded. 

Such are the people of St. Malo,— stem, hardy, and 
nursed in the spirit of emprise by calamity and per- 
secution. Originally driven from the land by the 
incursions of the Normans, they took refuge among 
their sea-beat rocks, where they grew up strong and 
self-dependent, and, like the Venetians, became 
known for their wide-spread commerce and their 
adventurous merchants and travellers. There is 
something in the aspect of the place which strikingly 
harmonizes with the moral characteristics of its popu- 
lation. It is coldly and sternly picturesque, and 
almost isolated — built upon a rock projecting into the 
sea, and connected with the mainland by a causeway. 
The island is sheltered by some dark-coloured rocks, 
which render the fortifications on this side inaccessible 
to the enemy. The strong castle and bristling towers 
wliich defend the walls are grand and striking in effect. 
The whole place looks like the cradle of a bold and 
independent race of seamen, whose isolation from the 
world maintains their energetic qualities and their 
ancient superstitious alike untouched by modem 
influences. For, as Leitch Bitchie observes in his 
Travelling Sketches on the Sea-coasts of France, 
" a thousand odd superstitions still prevail among the 
Bas Bretons. When a sick man is about to die, a 
funeral car is sure to be seen approaching the house, 
covered with a white cloth, and driven by skeletons ; 
or if the cortege is not seen, the wheels, at least, are 
heard, and the terrified listeners hide their faces in 
their hands till the unearthly show has passed. 
Certain dwarfs, one foot high, are supposed to in- 
habit the earth under the Chateau Morlaix, for the 
purpose of guarding the treasures it contains." The 
same ideas are still current on the opposite coast, in 
those parts of Wales which are the seat of old tra- 
ditions. There, too, we find the enchanted cave of 
Merlin, and the spell-boimd treasures concealed among 
the ro(^.' Doubtless all these superstitions took their 
rise from some common origin. 

St. Malo has given birth to several distinguished 
characters, among whom the late Ben6 de Chateau- 
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briand, the author of "Atala" and the "Genie de 
Christianisme/' is the best known to fame. His me- 
moirs have been recently published, and are fidl of 
stirring interest : we counsel all our readers to peruse 
them. Chateaubriand was at Pans in 1789 ; he was 
present at the taking of the Bastile. With the 
revolutionary fervour that carried away so many 
youthful minds, he hobted the tri-ooloured cockade ; 
but the sight of the bloody heads of Eoulon and 
Berthier, borne past his window by the mfuriated 
populace, somewhat changed his political dispositions. 
He determined on leaving for a while his native land, 
tod embarked at St. Malo for America., where he fell 
in with Washington. He afterwards became a royalist. 
Our space will not allow us to trace his further career, 
the outlines of which arc besides pretty generally 
known, and of which the details are minutely recorded 
in his Autobiography. He was buried, with every 
mark of honour from his townsmen, in ft romantic 
spot near the place of his nativity, overlooking the 
wide expanse of ocean, — ^a resting-place for his Remains 
which he had himself selected, with something of that 
romantic feeling which runs through " Atala*' and the 
rest of his productions. 



AN InSTORICAL PILGRIMAGE TO BT. 
QERMAINS EN LAYB, 

AND A PEiEP INTO A PRENCfl PaiBON. 



BT AQKSS STBICKLAND. 



Tto gratifying interest with which my simple 
details of Two Houl^ in a Prison hav^ been received, 
not only by those true philanthropists who labour in 
the high vocation of Christian civilization, but by the 
public in general, iiiclines me to hope that my re- 
miniscences of the only penal institution I had the 
opportunity of visiting during a brief sojourn in 
France may be equally acceptable. The institution 
to tdiich t allude was the military penitentiaty at St. 
Germains en Laye, an establishment guarded with 
jealous care from the curiosity of strangers by the late 
government of France. Now, although curiosity be 
regarded as one of the peculiar attributes of my 
sex, I can honestly declare that I had not the sliglitest 
wish to see anything connected with a department 
tihich I scarcely imagined could be of a nature to 
interest ladies. My motives in desiring to obtain 
admittance within the walls of that now desecrated 
abode of royalty, the chateau of St. Germains, were 
simply for the purposes of historical research. I was 
engaged in writing the Life of Mary Beatrice of 
Modena, the consort of James II., and it was necessary 
to acquaint myself hot only with the rich collection of 
inedited Stuart papers in the secret archives of France, 
but with the localities of the royal asylum, where she 
spent the last thirty years of her existence, in order to 
perform the duty of a faithful biographer by giving 
the reader dear views both of the events by which 



those years were marked, and the scenes where th^ 
occurred. It was for this purpose, and to ooQeci 
materials for the French portion of the life of Maiy 
Queen of Scots, that my sister and myself underto(^ 
our historical pilgrimage to St.Grermains, in the sprii^ 
of 1844. 

We embarked at Southampton with our maid in 
the Lady Saumarez steam-boat, on a lovely April 
evening, a full moon flinging a long line of radiance 
over the waters of the picturesque bay as we left the 
shore. At nine the next morning, when we came oa 
deck, we saw the bohl cliffs of Normandy stretched 
like a wall before us. At eleven, we arrived at the 
quay of Havre de Grace, and set foot for the fint 
time on foreign land, three errant damsels, each en- 
cumbered with thrice the quantum of baggage ex- 
pedient to bring to a country where the filshkiis 
and manufactures of our own are held in littk 
esteem. I wish some of the free-trade orators conld 
have witnessed the irrepressible indications of thb 
national feeling betrayed by the douaniers, them- 
selves, whose business it is to attach an exaggerated ' 
value to every article of foreign produce, during that 
painfully interesting process to lady travellera, ihe 
scrutiny of trunks and bandboxes. What b rich 
commentary on the good to be anticipate from that 
tneasore it was to watch the tel^aphic shrugs and 
signs with which they silently communicated their 
disapprobation of the materials of every dress and 
shawl they drew forth and unfolded ! But when the 
unpacker opened the box containing oUr neat taev 
straw cottage-bonnets, trimmed with white satin 
ribbons, he could not refrain from holding them up to 
general observation with the sarcastic exclamatioii, 
" Foila deux ehapeaus de Londrei f *' Whereupon 
every Frenchman present directed a critical glance 
towards the lackless bonnets, elevated his shoulders 
and eye-brows, and with difficulty repressed the utter- 
ance of the contemptuous inteijection " Bah ! " 

This scornful review of our miscellaneous Krtides 
was, however, followed by certain seizures, for the bi^ 
of extorting the penalties to which inexperienced huh 
travellers become liable. The worst of the matter was, 
they detained us and our luggage, ill their modc^tyas 
town of Havre till the next morning, before they \ 
would let us know the amoxmt of the damage. In 
consequence of this annoying delay, we were com- 
pelled to make our voyage up the Seine to Rouen on 
the Good Friday morning, April 5th. It was a di^ of 
alternate sunshine and showers, with occasional snow- 
storms and pelting of hail ; but the intense interest 
with which we regarded the scenery along the banks 
of the Seine induced me to keep the deck. 

A courteous old antiquarian Abb4 proved a nsefnl 
and intelligent eompagnon du voyage^ by telling us the 
names of the ruined castles, monasteries, and pie- 
turesque Norman rillages as we proceeded. When 
we approached B;ouen, he pointed with no slight 
feeling of national pride to the stalely towers of N6tre 
Dame and St. Ouen, and appeared to enjoy oUr ad- 
miration as our vessel glided majestically towards ihe 
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quay, and the antique town, with its renerable spires, 
beautiful bridges, picturesque hills, and trees, inter- 
spersed with shipping, rose before us and about us, 
as it were *, for we appeared as if suddenly placed in 
the foreground of a grand architectural and maritime 
panorama 

We entered Rouen in the style of conquerors, the 
Havre band, which had accompanied us, plajring 
"Rule Britanhia" on their cracked fiddles and 
squeaking fifes, jn the hope of obtaining a Uberal 
largess from the English passengers by this appeal to 
our national pride. It was richly worth a franc to 
make our entrance into the old Norman capital, 
which legally owed obedience to the royal represenla- 
tive of file race of Rollo, (our queen,) to stlch a 
melody ; although, truth to tell, it scarcely sounded 
Hke the same air as when played by English musi- 
oiAhs; who, feeling the inspiration of every note, 
always play coh amore. Our riy messienn of the 
Havre eorp9 mimcale peribrmed "Rule Britannia" 
to flatter British passengers for the lucre of gain, 
and played it, like the sorry fellows they were, very 
vilely. 

The details of bur perambdations among the his- 
torical antiqttltieS of Rouen would exceed my present 
limits. Suffice it to say that we proceeded by railroad 
to Paris the Mowing afternoon, and after resting two 
nights there we started for St. Germains by the deven 
o'clock tndn on the Easter Monday, and in due time 
arrived at th« terminus at Chatou about a mile and 
a half ttom the town, the hdlroad not extending any 
fkrtfier at that time. 

On leaving the niUroad carriage we said we would 
proceed to St. Qermains in a peiitis voiUtre, or fly. No 
sooner had we signified our intention than a sturdy 
dd peasant, in a blouse, flat leathern cap, and jack- 
boots, seized our carpet-bags, and exdaiming, " AUons, 
mM&met AnglaUe*,^ trotted off with them at around 
(Ace. We followed as quickly as we could, supposing 
he Kims leading the way to the stand of carriages. In- 
stead of this, he conducted us to a villanous vehicle 
of his own, called a eudkoo, a sort of covered oar, of 
the rudest construction^ with two benches, one behind 
the other, with old leathern cushions. Having, in 
spite of idl remonstrancei from our maid, stowed our 
l^igltttgc tuider the back seat, he invited us to enter 
his **f(fU eufkoo" with many laudations of its comforts 
and superior accommodations. It was to no purpose 
that we assured him that we never travelled in " a 
dtokoo," and demanded the iocs de nuit. He positively 
rdtksed to resign them — ^protested that the dame* 
AngUtUe4 always preferred his carriage to any other, 
and that if we would not go in it ourselves, he was 
d0termined to have the honour of conveying our 
baggage. 

"Whatever you do, never lose sight of the 
baggage in a fbreign land," was the advice a veteran 
gfflieral gave me on a similar occasion. Having 
abready had cause to remember in our journey from 
Rdnen to Paris this prudential caution, we yielded to 
^ tbna of tircnmstances, which had decreed that we 



should cross "the Seine and ascend the lofty hill of 
St. Qermains in this outlandish equipage, drawn by a 
slwiggy cart mare, with wooden harness and rope 
reins. Strangers and pilgrims as we were in the 
land, what did it matter P 

My sister and I ensconced ourselves in the back 
seat ; our English maid occupied that by the side of 
the driver, whose square face and brc^d head gave 
him a droll likeness to the portraits of our Henry 
YIII. As soon as We had taken oUr places, he 
expressed his glee at having carried his point, by 
snapping his fingers, cracking his whip, and repeat- 
ing to himself, " J5w», bon, bon, b<m, tres bonP* 

" If his bon bofu are no better than this fine French 
shandy, they are not worth talking so much about," 
Was the aside comment of our maid Harriet. 

An eni^rgetic stamp on the foot-board of the 
cuckoo, a gruff shout, and a second crack tA the 
Whi][^, stimuUted the mettle of the mare to action ; 
she responded with a loud neigh, and off we set, 
at a sort of scranibling gallop, which made boards 
craisk and irons rattle. We brought up the rear 
of a procession consisting of four rattle-trap flies^ 
ytellow, blue, and green; a tandem as ancient as 
the days of the Empire, tottering under the weight 
of Parisian cockneys, going to ruralize in the fbreftt 
of St. Germains; two omnibuses, crowded with a 
motley freight of wubrettes and shopmen in fiU 
attire ; Norman bonnet, with caps half a mile high ; 
and peasant Women, with coloured cotton handker- 
chiefs knotted about their heads, carrying baskets 
Of live chickens and pigeons for sale. A third 
omnibus^ filled ^th grinning men in blousesi in a 
state of perfect enjoyment^ having a band of music 
on the top playing popular airs^ and by general con- 
sent, took the lead of all the othera, and was loudly 
cheered as it passed. Monneur le condnciewr hm^ 
self was playing on the fiddle, as he stood on the 
step with his back to the door, to the delight of all 
beholden. Four open carts, loaded with the fiar- 
famed giant pigs of Poissy, followed by a herd of 
about forty more, as tall as donkies, and of the 
colour of dirty flannel, brought up the rear, run- 
ning every way but the right, grunting and squeaking, 
in damorous discord, an unwelcome vocal accompa- 
niment to the instrumental concert on the top of the 
omnibus* 

The whole thing was as rich and characteristie of 
a frenchfeie day as could well be, while the air was 
so fresh and exhilarating, the heavens so bright and 
blue, that not to enjoy the adventure was impos- 
sible. 

Louise de Coligni, who was destined to become the 
bride of a Prince of Orange, made her firat t^pearanoe 
in the city of Amsterdam as a lonely fugitive in a 
butcher's cart, sitting on a rough plank, that had 
been thrown across it for her accommodation. Why, 
then, should we have been annoyed at entering the 
dear old Jacobite town of St. Germains en Laye 
in a cuckoo on a fine Easter Monday, when eveiy 
kind of conveyance was in requisition P Many gaily 
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dressed demoiselles were eompelled to carrj their 
own Boei de nuii, and walk on foot behind the pigs of 
Poissj, covered with dost. Just as I had made up 
my mind that a cuckoo was not to be despised on 
such an occasion, we reached the barrier, when out 
darted Monsieur de V Octroi, like a spider from his 
web upon an unwary fly, and, putting his foot on the 
shaft of our conveyance, demanded in a fierce voice if 
we. had any thing to deckre ? 

Startled into forgetfulness of the troublesome cus- 
toms of France, we treated him as if he had been a 
douanier who was desirous of penetrating into the 
mysteries of our carpet bags, and presented them and 
our keys. Never was any surrender more uncour- 
teously received, for it was self-evident that they con- 
tained none of the articles that were subject to the 
municipal excise. A vituperative colloquy, inter- 
larded with much French swearing, took place be- 
tween him and our driver, who was, as we afterwards 
learned, a notorious carrier of oontraband goods, such 
as bottles of eau de vie, legs of mutton, &c. &c., 
which, when stowed among the straw behind the back 
seat, occasionally passed undeclared, under the shelter 
of such lady passengers as he could induce to enter 
his cuckoo. I know not how it happened that the 
choleric functionary did not insist on turning us all 
out and searching the conveyance, for when we opened 
our bags he cried " Peste ! " with a ferocious look. 
At last, recollecting ourselves, we assured him " we 
had nothing to declare," and he permitted us to 
proceed. 

We took up our quarters, as more than one person 
of our name and blood had done before us, at the 
old Jacobite hot^l, "Lb Prince db Galles," 
under the auspices of the veritable portraiture of the 
dismherited heir of England, the Chevalier de St. 
George, representing him, as I have already de- 
scribed in my Life of the Queen his mother, on 
the one side the sign as a lovely smiling child of 
seven or eight years old, on the other as a tall, slen- 
der youth of thirteen, with the meUmcholy expression 
of a true Stuart, so unluckily exaggerated by the artist 
as to make him a knight of the doleful countenance in 
good earnest. 

We next proceeded to call on our English friends 
in the Parterre, which is a terrace of pretty summer 
residences, built within the precincts of the palace 
garden, separated from the town by lofty iron pali- 
sades and gates guarded by sentinels, which are 
always locked at eleven o'clock at night. The Par- 
terre, though it can no longer boast of the fountams, 
statues, and obelisks with which it was elaborately 
adorned in the days of the Valois and Bourbon 
sovereigns of France, and those of the bter tenants 
of the palace, our own royal Stuarts, retains features 
of picturesque and romantic interest. The long- 
drawn allies, embowered with beech and privet — 
the stately arcades of horse-chesnuts, which mingle 
with the forest ghules— close shaven slopes, and lawns 
of velvet turf — and the noble terrace which overhangs 
the valley of the Seine, and commands a view of 



Paris and the opposite heights of Monimartre in the 
distance. Fancy still peoples these scenes with the 
mournful shadows of fallen greatness— our ludiess 
second James, his faithful consort, and their childitB, 
attended and surrounded by the noble exiles who had 
sacrificed all worldly and selfish oonsideratiQiis to 
share their evil fortunes. 

We were at first assured that it was impoesifak 
for any person, under the present arrangements, to 
obtain admittance within the gates of ^e ch«t4*n 
Fortunately, we had an influential friend among the 
English rraidents, who, on explaining that our object 
was only to see the apartments occupied by the lung 
and queen of England, obtained from the fgoTtroot 
an order of admission for me and my party the follow- 
ing afternoon. 

We crossed the bridge over the fosse, wlieie, 
instead of water, there are now gardens, wludi 
form a green and flowery gariand round the base- 
ment of the castle. We entered at the most ancient 
part of the edifice, a long, dark, gloomy ckusta, 
through which we were conducted into. the eentnl 
court. Here we were received with great respect 
by the Commandant, who deputed one of the officers 
of his staff to show us the apartments of Jaequet 
Deux le Eoi, et la Reine d'AngUterre, and told him 
to pay us proper attention, and to ei^;>lain erery- 
thing as fully as he could. 

Although the recent arrangements of Louis Philippe 
had done more to sweep away royal antiquities and 
associations than the lapse of ages and the sUmna of two 
revolutions, there is something favourable to the cause 
of legitimacy in the very atmosphere of St. Germains, 
where the crushed lily of the expatriated Boorixms, 
and the white rose of Stuart, are still fondly cherished 
from feelings of poetic sentiment. I found the names 
of James and his queen indeed familiar as hoosehold 
words, and, as the biographer of the latter, came in 
for a reflected portion of the reverence with whidi 
their memories are regarded in their former honae of 
refuge. 

Our friends took advantage of this feeling to ask 
leave to bring two ladies of rank, — descendants of the 
Duke and Duchess of Tyrconnell,— on the following 
Sunday, to view the suite of apartments occupied by 
the exiled Stuarts. The desired permission being 
accorded, I accompanied the party to the chateau, in 
order to imbue my memory more thoroughly with the 
locale of these apartments. 

The Commandant received us as before, but instead 
of deputing one of his officers to act as our eteerone, 
he offered his arm to me with a profound bow, and 
said he would have the honour of showing me the 
penitentiary before we proceeded to the apartments 
of le Roi d*Angleterre, 

On crossing the inner court of the prison, I ob- 
served a selection of Scripture texts painted in laige 
characters on the walls, each containing a prodamation 
of God's gracious offers of pardon anid peace to re- 
pentant sinners. The first on which my eye rested 
was the 27th verse of the 18th chapter of Esekiel ^— 
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** QuOMd le meehani komme, ^<?."— according to our 
own familiar, but not more literal version, " When 
the wicked man tnmeth away from his wickedness 
that he hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shidl save his soul alive." The 
next, those persuasive words from Isaiah, " Come, 
now, let us reason together, saith the Lord, though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be white as 
snow: though they be red like crimson they shall 
be as wool." These, and several other sentences 
from Holy Writ, of similar import, how touching did 
they i^pear, how much more impressive in their 
sublime simplicity and comprehensive brevity than 
the eloquence of the pulpit, where human vanity so 
often betrays preachers into the fallacy of diluting 
strength with weakness, and wearying their hearers 
bj amplifybg a short story into a long one ! Men, 
whose ears wax dull durmg a sermon, have felt the 
rock riven, the hard heart melting within them, and the 
stubborn will subdued by a single sentence from Holy 
Writ brought home to their own case. To those 
who, through gross ignorance or the perversions of 
evil training, have fallen into notorious and grievous 
sins, imprisonment in penal institutions where re- 
formation rather than vengeance is the end of punish- 
ment, becomes a means of opening, through a course 
of Christian instruction, the seds of the book of 
life. 

It was satisfactory to observe the profound ac- 
quaintance with the constitution of the human heart 
indicated by the system adopted in this penitentiary — 
a system based on Christian philosophy, and con- 
ducted on the principles of Christian love, which 
teaches that the repentant sinner, who has given 
proofs of a sincere desire to lead a new life, is not to 
be severed from tlie social links of the human family, 
like an abominable branch, but to be regarded as a 
brand plucked from the burning — ^in fact, as a re- 
generate person, occupying a similar position to the 
Corinthian converts to whom St. Paul, after recapi- 
tulating the revolting practices of those who, by 
obstinate continuance in their sins, were excluded 
from the hopes of heaven, addresses these solemi;! 
words, 1 Cor. vi. 11 : — " And such were some of you : 
but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God." 

If penal prisoners could be led to hope that a 
Christian society would thus regard them, on a sincere 
amendment of life, our jails would be what well- 
regulated schools are to those equally pitiable victims 
of bad beginnings, spoiled children— places of salutary 
restraint, where bad habits are eradicated, not by 
punishment alone, but by a patient course of moral and 
religious instruction, and, above all, by encouragement 
in ^ path of duty. 

" To thzeati the itubbora sinner oft is herd. 
Wrapped in hit sins, against the storm prepared ; 
But when the softer beams of mercy plaj, 
He melts, and oattt the cumbrous doak away." 

Of all the plans that Christian phiUuitbropy and 



legislative wisdom have yet devised for the reforma- 
tion of penal prisoners, the Mark System, first suc- 
cessfully practised, and since earnestly recommended, 
by Captain Machonochie, E.N., hite Lieutenant- 
Governor of Norfolk Island, appears the most rational 
and hopeful. ** Reform," says that gentleman, " is 
a highly worthy — a highly Christian object, to sc«k in 
our prisons, even as an end ; but it is yet more inter- 
esting when regarded as a means. Eor good or evil, 
every discharged prisoner is an instrument by which 
to act on others ; 'and, rightly regarded, it is a greater 
duty, a greater protection to society, to reform than 
to punish him." ' 

To proceed, however, in the details of the facts 
which fell under my observation in the institution of 
which I am now speaking. It was Sunday, and the 
hour of recreation between the seasons of public 
worship, and such of the prisoners as were, by perse- 
verance in good conduct, entitled to indulgence, were 
in the exercising ground, occupying a sheltered space 
between the chateau and the outer wall, apparently in 
a state of great enjoyment. In one little nook, a 
group of seven or eight were basking in the sun, 
listening witli pleased attention to another who was 
reading aloud to them. Others were sitting apart, 
reading to theaiselves ; , some were writing letters; 
one I observed had a palette on his thumb, and was 
standing before an easel, on which he had an oil 
painting in progress. One was playing on the flute, 
another copying music ; some were carving little toys 
out of wood, or making fancy works of straw. Those 
who preferred active exercise were playing at skittles 
and quoits, and I was surprised to see a pair fencing 
with foils,— in short, every one was amusing himself 
according to his own tastes. 

Tlie national institutions of France and England 
are as different as the temperament of the people, 
and I am persuaded that the mingled recreations and 
occupations which I saw encouraged in a French 
penitentiary, would have an injurious effect in a 
country where they are opposed to the precepts 
of the church. I had no opportunity of seeing 
what books the prisoners were reading, or of 
speaking to any one; I merely looked down upon 
the scene as a privileged spectator from one of the 
tall windows in the grand state gallery of the 
palace. That gallery, once so richly gilded and 
decorated, which has been associated with the royal 
pageantry of the Yalois and Bourbon sovereigns of 
France, what a change has come over it since it was 
paced by Maiy of Scotland, in the morning flower of 
her maiden charms, successively witnessed the gay 
courts of the gallant Henry of Navarre, the feies of 
his magnificent grandson, Louis Quatorze, and the 



(1) It would greatly exceed the limiu of this article to enter 
properly into the principles of the Mark System. I beg to refer . 
the reader to Captain Machonochie's own deeply interesting tracts 
on Crime and Punishment^ and his account of Norfollc Island, 
lately published by Hatchard, Piccadilly, wherein he enters into a 
clear explanation of the system, and triumphantly refbtes the 
objections which ignorance and pr^udice hare endeaToured to 
raise against it. 
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melancholy attempts of our own hapless Stoarts to 
sapport the dignity of British royalty in exile and in 
poverty. 

The dormitories of the prisoners are in this gal- 
lery ; a long line of separate cells, each ahont seven 
feet square, containing a folding bedstead, with mat- 
tress, &c. and a wooden seat. They were clean, 
cheerful, and airy. 

Over the door of each cell was written the name of 
the prisoner by whom it was occupied, and the period 
of incarceration to which he had been sentenced. 
I was told that both the rigour of the imprisonment 
and the length of its duration might be mitigated by 
good conduct. Observing that a sentence of confine- 
ment for twenty years was decreed to the tenants of 
two of these cells, I inquired what had been the 
ofPence for which so severe a penalty was inflicted. 

The Commandant replied, ''In both instances 
it was for murder. One case was that of a private 
soldier, who had stabbed hb commanding officer, but 
under circumstances of such intolerable provocation, 
that, although he had been found guil^ and con- 
demned to die, it had been considered proper to com- 
mute his sentence into twenty years* imprisonment. 
The other criminal was a young soldier of the garri- 
son of Toulon, who had, in a transport of jealous fury, 
murdered a girl to whom he had been engaged and on 
the point of marriage, when she forsook him for ano- 
ther. There had also been circumstances of an ex- 
tenuating character in his case ; for it was well known 
that he had been passionately attached to the girl, a 
heartless coquette, who had cruelly trifled with his 
happiness. Fortunately for him, it happened that the 
Princess de JoinviUe landed on the very morning 
appointed for the execution of his sentence, and the 
business being represented to her, she interceded for 
him with great earnestness, entreating that the day 
of her arrival in France might be marked by her be- 
coming instrumental in preserving the life of a fellow 
creature. The petition of the Olustrious and amiable 
young supplicant was granted, and the sentence of 
the condemned criminal was commuted into twenty 
years' imprisonment in the penitentiary of 8t. Ger- 
mains.'* None of the prisoners were in their cells, 
except two, who were ousily employed in drawing 
tableaux on the walls of those they occupied in black 
chalks. Sevewd of the cells were thus adorned; 
some in coloured chalks, with pictures of battles; 
others with marine subjects, and fancy groups, exe- 
cuted in a bold free style. 

The French have a fondness for artisdcal pursuits, 
and the national taste for decorating the interior of 
their domiciles extends to the humblest classes of 
society. Where this inclination prevails it indicates 
a natural affection for the sacred ties and blameless 
joys of home. The coarsely engraved prints or 
rude drawings, the beaupot^ the little porcelain 
figures, the crosses, the hearts, the wreathes of im- 
nortelUi, with which we see the rough walb of the 
one small apartment which contains the laborious 
artizan and his family are adorned, votive offerings 



to the Lares and Penates of that lowly but luq^iy 
honsehold« are they not pleasant things to Hk 
nponP 

The exp^enoe of every cpttage visitor in Englaad 
will testify that a neat dean house seldom shelters 
vicious inmates. It is in the squalid haunts of dirt 
and sloth that crime abounds. The broken ease- 
ments stuffed with filthy rags, the unwashed floor, the 
murky walls, the fragment of black tobacoo pipes, 
the greasy pack of cards, garnishing the dusty cbim- 
ney-piece, are not these unmistakeable indications of 
the abodes of the sluggard sottbh husband, the cruel 
father, the hopeless, torpid, or it may be furious slat- 
tern, his wife, and their miserable brood, who find the 
kennel and the sewer places of agreeable recreation in 
comparison to the horrors of their home — a home 
which is, in sooth, a nursery for the jail. 

It is from such scenes that the felon, the disturber 
of the public peace, and the murderer, emanate, not 
only in Paris, in London, and all great towns, but 
even in the rural districts, the by-ways as weU as 
the highways of life. 

The prisoners in the St. Qermains Penitentiary were 
judiciously encouraged to employ their hours of re- 
laxation in innocent or useful pursuits, such oceupa- 
tions being, generally speaking, of an improving and 
refinmg nature, calculated to divert the attentibn of 
erring and unhappy creatures from dwelling on subjects 
of guilty contemplation, either in retrospect or per- 
spective. 

Nothing can be more unfavourable to the reception 
of moral or religious impressions than the torpor of 
the mental and physical powers— the atrophy of the 
soul which is produced by despair,— the obtuse despair 
of the sullen, hopeless, and refractory criminal. Ko 
human creature, however guilty, ought to be deprived 
of hope, or treated as if beyond the pale of Christian 
charity, because such severity is contrary to the wisdom 
and goodness of our heavenly Father, who hath said, 
'* I will have mercy and not sacrifice." 

The prisoners when at work were employed chiefly 
as sadlers, tailors, shoemakers, cap-makers, and hosiers. 
The grand hall of presence, or throne-room, was the 
princi^ml aielier of the tailors and bonnetiert. It was 
not without regret that I saw this magnificent apart- 
ment devoted to such a purpose. The folding doors 
by which it had formerly communicated with toe bed- 
chamber once occupied by James 11. and his queen, 
the lovely and unfortunate Mary Beatrice, have been 
walled up, so that we had to go round by a darksome 
labyrinth of mysterious staircases and passages, called 
" the queen's back-stairs," connected with what had 
been the apartments of the bedchamber women and 
maids of honour in waiting on ''La Reine d'Angle- 
terre." 

M. le Commandant, who was perfectly familiar witb 
the local traditions pertaining to the residence of the 
exiled Stuarts in the chateau, obliged me with somo 
interesting information on the subject. 

It seemed as if I had stepped back into the first 
year of the last century, when I identified the small 
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squA^ wiadow, in the sloping waU of the back atairs 
lobby* where little Mary Plowden, when in disgrace 
with her mamma, used to climb np, and interrupt the 
melancholy occupation of King James, aa he sat in 
his closet below, by tapping and preferriiig^er tearful 
petitions for him to send fpr her from her penitentiary, 
and thus succeeded in obtaining an hcmourable enfran- 
chisement.^ 

Every chamber, hall, and corridor, had once its 
pretty tradition or historiette connected with the 
widowed atieen and childr^ of James, and their ad- 
herents, which one or two of the surviving relics of 
the old regime in St. G^mains remember to have hetprd 
from the lips of the unfortunate Jacobite tenants of 
the royal chateau, stately widows, and ancient spin- 
sters, 

" AU of bouses so noble, so stainless, so old, 
Tbat one drop of tbeir blood wu worth ounces of gold ;** 

whose parents had been of the household of Queen 
Mary Ibeatrice, and having lost their possessions iu 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, for their adherence to 
the cause of the white rose of Stuart, she had with 
her dying breath obtained for them the privilege of 
continuing to occupy her apartments in the palace till 
the restoration of her son to the throne of Great 
Britain; an event wliich, probable as the unpopular 
manners and conduct of (Jeorge I. rendered it, was never 
to occur : so the noble British refugees remained undis- 
turbed in this palatial shelter, for more than half a cen- 
tury after the d^ath of their royal mistress, and kept the 
state apartments, and especially her bedchamber, in 
precisely the same state as if they had expected her 
return from Chaillot. All these fond memorials were 
swept away at the time of the first French revolution 
The paintings, the mirrors, the tapestry, have all been 
torn from the waUs. Sofas, tabourets, fauteuils, dra- 
peries, and curtains have vanished, leaving everything 
bare and desolate j but still the alcove remains where 
the bed once stood — that alcove where the tender 
scene of the first meeting between the royal fogitives 
took place, after the perils of their separate escape 
from England, on which occasion the sailor-king 
astonished the ceremonious French courtiers and their 
sovereign, by clasping his consort to his bosom, and 
kissing her fondly before them all. 

There, also, is the closet where Mary Beatrice, 
after she had been compelled by the priests to leave 
the bedside of her dying lord, came to keep her anxious 
vigils unseen, and listened with suspended breath to 
his laborious respiration. In the same alcove she 
herself died, in the thirtieth year of her exile, and 
the seventeenth of her sorrowful widowhood, after 
endnring the severest bodily sufferings. The windows 
of that chamber look towards the forest, and upon the 
arcades of chesnut trees in the parterre : those trees 
were in all the pride of their early May verdure, when 
the poor queen looked her last upon them. 

A vaulted niche near the stairs, resembling a shrine, 
containing a small grey-and-white marble altar, was 



(1) See the life of Aueen Mary Beatrice. Queens of England, 
Tol Iz. pp. SS8, 8S4. 



pointed oat as the private oratory of the Queen of 
England ; the Commandant bowed his head, crossed 
himself, and whispered a prayer, as we passed. 

We visited the beautiful chapel royal of the kings 
and ^neens of Franoe, where the urdfortunate James 
of EngUnd was seized with apoplexy during the p^- 
formance of the anthem, the first words^ of which were 
too painfully applicable to his own case. 

llie mnfcations of tune, the changes of public opinion, 
at the dose of the last century involve4 the royal 
lily of Bourbon in a like ruin with that of the white 
rose (tf Stuart. The age of succession wars is over, 
but the memory of those historic flowers, and all their 
chivalrio and romantic associations, will long continue 
to flourish at St. Germains en Laye, where Jacobite 
songs are sung with as much animation as if the royal 
exiles still kept court in the chateau and promenaded 
on the terrace on summer evenings, surrounded by 
that devoted Uttle English world over which they 
reigned in the midst of the empire of France. 

Those who are old-fashioned enough to cherish the 
now exploded notion, that kings are the vicegerents 
of the highest source &om which human power can 
be derived, and that there can be no security for the 
saered rights of liberty and private property, in the 
stormy passions and frequent changes which attend re- 
publican governments, the desolation of the ancient 
abodes of royalty to which recollections like those 
which linger round the chateau of St. Germains are 
attached cannot be contemplated without regret. 

The fate of the Palais Aoyal and the Tuileries 
oqght not to surprise those who thus, with selfish but 
p^rblind policy, have systematically laboured to efface 
the veneration of the people of France for everything 
oonneoted with the chivalry of royalty. Yerily, they 
have had their reward. 



THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

AFCBBWASDS lOSTBJEaS 1ULT0V. 



JOUBNALL. 

Forest HiU. Oxon. May IW, 1S48. 

* * * Sbvehtbenth birth-daye. A gypsie 
woman at y' gate woulde faine have tolde my fortune ; 
but mother chased her away, saying she had doubtlesse 
harboured in some of y* low houses in Oxford, and 
mighte bring us y* ph^e. Coulde have cried fpr 
vexation ; she had promised to tell me y* colour of 
my husband's eyes ; but mother says she believes I 
shall never have one, I am soe sillie. Father gave me a 
gold piece. Dear mother is chafed, methinks, touching 
this debt of five hundred pounds, which father says be 
knows iiot how to pay. Indeed, he sayd, ovemightc, 
his whole personal estate amounts to but five hundred 

(I) " Remember, O Lord, wbat Is come upon us. Consider, and 
behold our reproach; our inheritance is turned to strangers, our 
houses to aliens." 
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pounds, his timber and wood to four hundred more, 
or thereabouts ; and the tithes and messuages of 
Whateley are no great matter, being mortgaged for 
about as much moore, and he hath lent sights of money 
to them that won't pay, so 'tis hard to be thus prest. 
Poor father ! 'twas good of him to give me this gold 
piece. 

May itnd. — Cousin Hose married to Master Roger 
Agnew. Present, father, mother, and brother of Rose. 
Father, mother, Dick, Bob, Harry, and I ^ Squire Paice 
and his daughter Audrey; an olde aunt of Master 
Roger's, and one of his cousins, a stiffe-backed man 
with large eares, and such a long nose ! Cousin Rose 
looked bewtifulle — ^pitie so faire a giri s' marry so 
olde a man — 'tis thoughte he wants not manie years 
of fifty. 

7M.— New misfortunes in y poultrie yarde. Poor 
mother's loyalty cannot stand y* demands for her best 
chickens, ducklings, &c., for y* use of his M^'s 
officers since the king hath beene in Oxford. She 
accuseth my father of having beene wonne oyer by a 
few faire speeches to be more of a royalist than his 
natural temper indineth him to ; which, of course, he 
will not admit. 

8M. — Whole day taken up in a visit to Rose, now 
a week married, and growne quite matronlie already. 
We reached Sheepscote about an hour before noone. 
A long, broade, strait walke of green turf, planted 
with hollyoaks, sunflowers, etc., and some earlier 
flowers alreadie in bloom, led up to y* rusticall porch 
of a truly farm-like house, with low gable roofs, a 
long lattice window on either side y* doore, and three 
casements above. Such, and no more, is Rose's 
house ! But she is happy, for she came running 
forthe, soe soone as she hearde Clover's foct, and 
helped me from my saddle all smiling, tho' she had 
not expected to see us. We had curds and creame; 
and she wished it were the time of strawberries, for 
she sayd they had large beds; and then my father 
and y* boys went forthe to looke for Master Agnew. 
Then Rose took me up to her chamber, singing 
as she went; and y* long, low room was sweet 
frith flowers. Sayd I, " Rose, to be mistress of this 
pretty cottage, 'twere hardlie amisse to marry a man 
as olde as Master Roger." "Olde ! " quoth she, " dcare 
Moll, you must not deeme him olde ; why, he is but 
forty-two 5 and am not I twenty-three P" She 
lookt soe eameste and hurte, that I coulde not but falie 
a laughing. 

8M. — ^Mother gone to Sandford. She hopes to get 
uncle John to lend father this money. Father says she 
may try. 'Tis harde to discourage her with an 
ironicalle smile, when she is doing alie she can, and 
more than manie women woulde, to help father in his 
difficultie ; but suche, she sayth somewhat bitterlie, is 
the lot of our sex. She bade father mind that she had 
brought him three thousand pounds, and askt wliat 



had come of them. Answered; helped to fille y* 
mouths of nine healthy children, and stop y« mofitfa 
of an easie husband ; soe, with a kiss, made it up. I 
have y* keys, and am left mistresse of alle, to my 
greate contentment; but y children clamour for 
sweetmeats, and father sayth, ** remember, Moll, dis^ 
cretion is y* better part of valour." 

After mother had left, went into y« paddock, to 
feed y* colts with bread ; and while they were patting 
their noses into Robin's pockets, Dick brought out 
y« two ponies, and set me on one of them, and we bad 
a mad scamper through y* meadows and down y* 
lanes ; I leading. • Just at y' tume of Holford's dose, 
came shorte upon a gentleman walking under j* 
hedge, clad in a sober, genteel suit, and of most 
bcautifulle countenance, with hair like a woman's, of 
a bvely pale brown, long and silky, falling over his 
shoulders. I nearlie went over him, for Clover's haitl 
forehead knocked agaynst his chest; but he stoode it 
like a rock; and lookii^ firste at me and then at Dick, 
he smiled and spoke to my brother, who seemed to 
know him, and turned about and walked by us, some- 
times stroaking Clover's shaggy mane. I felte a little 
ashamed ; for Dick had sett me on y* poney just as I 
was, my gown somewhat too shorte for riding: however, 
I drewe up my feet and let Clover nibble a little grasse* 
and then got rounde to y* neare side, our new com- 
panion stUle between us. He offered me some wild 
flowers, and askt me theire names ; and when I tolde 
them, he sayd I knew more than he did, though he 
accounted himselfe a prettie fayre botamste : and we 
went on thus, talking of y* herbs and simples in y* 
hedges, and I sayd how prettie some of theire names 
were, and that methought, though Adam had named 
alie y* animab in Paradise, perhaps Eve had named alle 
y* flowers. He lookt eamestlie at me, on this, and 
muttered " prettie." Then Dick askt of him news 
horn London, and he spoke, methought, reservedlie ; 
ever and anon turning his bright, thoughtfulle eyes 
on me. At length, we parted at y turn of y* lane. 

I askt Dick who he was, and he told me he was one 
Mr. John Milton, y* party to whom father owed five 
hundred pounds. He was y* sonne of a Buckingham- 
shire gentleman, he added, well connected, and very \\ 
scholarlike, but affected towards y* Parliament. His 
grandsire, a zealous papiste, formerly lived in Oxon, I 
and disinherited y* father of this gentleman for 
abjuring y* Romish faith. I 

When I found how faire a gentleman was father's 
creditor, I became y • more interested in deare mother's ' , 
suocesse. i| 

May 13M.— Dick b^;an to harpe on another ride to 
Sheepscote tliis morning, and persuaded father to let 
him have y*' bay mare, soe he and I s\ arted at aboute ten 
o' the clock. Arrived at Master Agnew's doore, found 
it open, no one in parlour or studdy; soe Dick tooke 
y« horses rounde, and then we went straitc thro' y* 
house, into y* garden behind, which is on a rising 
ground, with pleached alleys and turfen walks, and a 
peep of y church through y trees. A lad tolde us hia 
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mistrcsa was with the bees, soe we walked towards y« 
hires; and, from an arbour hard by, hearde a 
murmnr, tho' not of bees, issuing. Li this rusticall 
bowre, found Eoger Agnew reading to Rose and to Mr. 
Milton. Thereupon ensued manie checrfulie saluta- 
tions, and Rose proposed returning to y* house, but 
Master Agnew sayd it was pleasanter in the bowre, 
where was room for alle ; soe then Rose offered to 
take me to her chamber to hiy aside my hoode, and 
promised to send a jnnkett into y* arbour ; where- 
on Mr. Agnew smiled at Mr. Milton, and sayd some- 
what of " neat-handed Phillis." 

As we went alonge, I tolde Rose I had seene her 
guest once before, and thought him a comely, pleasant 
gentleman. She kught, and sayd, "Pleasant? why, 
he is one of y« greatest scholars of our time, and 
knows more languages than you or I ever hearde of." 
I made answer, "That may be, and yet might not 
ensure his being pleasant, but rather y* contrary, for 
I cannot reade Greeke and Latin, Rose, like you." 
Quoth Rose, " But you can reade English, and be hath 
writ some of y* loveliest English verses you ever 
hearde, and hath brought us a new composure this 
morning, which, Roger, being his olde college friend, 
was discussing with him, to my greate pleasure, when 
you came. After we have eaten y* junkett, he shall 
beginne it again.** "By no means," said I, " for I love 
t^iUdng more tlian reading.*' However, it was not soe 
to be, for Rose woulde not be foyled ; and as it woulde 
not have been good manners to decline y* hearinge in 
presence of y* poet, I was constrayned to suppresse a 
secret yawue and feign attention, though, truth to say, it 
scone wandered ; and, during y* laste halfe hour, I sat 
in a compleat dreame, tho* not unpleasant one. Roger 
having made an end, 'twas diverting to heare him 
commending y» piece unto y« author, who as gravely 
accepted it ; yet, with nothing fuUesome about the one, 
or misproud about y* other. Lideed, there was a 
sedate swcetnesse in y poet's wordes as well as 
lookes ; and shortlie, waiving y* discussion of his owne 
composures, he beganne to talke of those of other 
men, as Shakspeare, Spenser, Cowley, Ben Jonson, 
and of Tasso, and Tasso's friend the Marquis of Villa, 
whome, it appeared, Mr. Milton had knowledge of in 
Italy. Then he askt me, woulde I not willingly have 
seene y* country of Romeo and Juliet, and prest to 
know whether I loved poetry ; but finding me loath 
to tell, sayd he doubted.not I preferred romances, and 
that he had read manie, and lo?ed them dearly too. 
I sayd, I loved Shakspeare's pUys better than Sidney's 
Arcadia ; on which he cried " righte,*' and drew nearer 
to me, and woulde ha?e talked at greater length ; but, 
knowing from Rose how learned he was, I feared to 
shew him I was a sillie foole ; soe, like a sillie foole, 
held my tongue. v 

Dinner ; eggs, bacon, roast ribs of lamb, spinach, 
potatoes, savoury pie, a Brentford pudding, and 
cheesecakes. What a pretty housewife Rose is! 
Roger's plain hospitalitie and scholarlie discourse 
appeared to much advantage. He askt of news from 
Paris; and Mr. Milton spoke much of y* Swedish 



ambassadonr, Dutch by birth ; a man renowned for his 
learning, magnanimity, and misfortunes, of whome he 
had seene much. He told Rose and me how this 
Mister Van der Groote had beenc unjustlie caste into 
prison by his countrymen ; and how his good wife had 
shared his captivitie and had tried to get his sentence 
reversed ; failing which, she contrived his escape in a 
big chest which she pretended to be full of heavie 
olde bookes. Mr. Milton concluded with the excla- 
mation, " Lideede, there never was such a woman ;" on 
which, deare Roger, whome I beginne to love, quoth, 
"Oh yes, there are manie such, — we have two at table 
now." Whereat, Mr. Milton smiled. 

At leave-taking pressed Mr. Agnew and Rose to 
come and see us soone ; and Dick askt Mr. Milton to 
see y* bowling greene. 

Ride home, delightfulle. 



14/i. — ^Thought, when I woke this morning, I had 
been dreaminge of St. Paul let down y* widl in a 
basket; but founde, on more closely examining the 
matter, 'twas Grotius carried down y' ladder in a 
chest ; and methought I was his wife, leaninge from 
y« window above, and crying to y* souldiers, " Have 
a care, have a care!" 'Tis certayn I shoulde have 
betraied him by an over-anxietie. 

Resolved to give father a Sheepscote dinner, but 
Marger^ affirmed y* haunch woulde no longer keepe, 
so was forced to have it drest, though meaninge to 
have kept it for companie. Little Kate, who bad 
been out alle y« morning, came in with her lap fulle of 
butter-burs, the which I was glad to see, as mother 
esteemes them a sovereign remedie 'gainst y* plague, 
which is like to be rife in Oxford this summer, the 
citie being so overcrowded on account of lus M'. 
While laying them out on y« stille-room floor, in 
bursts Robin to say Mr. Agnew and Mr. Milton were 
with father at y' bowling greene, and woulde dine here. 
Soe was glad Margery had put down y* haunch. 
'Twas past one o' the dock, however, before it coulde 
be sett on table ; and I had just run up to pin on my 
carnation knots, when I hearde them alle come in 
discoursing merrilie. 

At dinner Mr. Milton askt Robin of his studdies ; 
and I was in payne for y* deare boy, knowing him to 
be better affected to his out-doore recreations than to 
his booke ; but he answered boldlie he was in Ovid, 
and I lookt in Mr. Milton's face to guesse was that 
goode scholarship or no ; but he turned it towards 
my father, and sayd he was trying an experiment on 
two young nephews of his owne, whether y* reading 
those authors that treate of physical subjects mighte not 
advantage them more thim y* poets; whereat my 
father jested with him, he being himselfe one of the 
fratemitie he seemed to despise. But he uphelde his 
argumente so bravelie, that father listened in eameste 
silence. Meantime, the doth being drawne, and I in 
feare of remaining over long, was avised to withdrawe 
myselfe earlie, Robin following, and begging me to goe 
downo to y* fish-ponds. Afterwards alle y« others 
joyned us, and we sate on y* steps till the sun went 
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down, whep« the horaea being broughte xoqndf <rar 

facets tooke leftTe without retunung to y* house, 
ather walked thoughtfullie home with me, leanmg on 
mj shoulder, «4 spake littku 

15M.— After writing y* above Ust night, in mj 
chamber, went to bed and had a most heayenUe 
dreame. Methoughte it was bright^ brighte moon- 
lighte, and I was walking with Mr. MUton on a 
terrace, — ^not our terrace, but in some outlandish 
pUce ; and it had flights and flights of green marble 
steps, descending, J. cannot tell how farre, with stone 
figures and vases on everie one. We went downe and 
downe these steps, till we came to a faire piece of 
water, still in y moonlighte ; and then, methoughte, 
he woulde be taking leave, and sajd much aboute 
absence and sorrowe, as tho' we had knowne cache other 
some space; and alle that he sayd was delightfulle 
to heare. Of a suddain we hearde cries, as of dis- 
tresse, in a wood that came quite down to y* water's 
edge, and Mr. Milton sajd, "Hearken !" and then, 
'• There is some one being slaine in y* woode, I must 
goe to rescue him -" and soe, drewe his sword and ran 
off. Meanwhile, y^ cries continued, but I did not 
seeme to mind them much ; and, looking stedfastlie 
downe into y* cleare water, coulde see to an im- 
measurable depth, and beheld, oh, rare !~girls sitting 
on glistening rocks, fs^ downe beneathe, combing 
and braiding their brighte hair, and talking and 
laughing, onHe I Qoulde not heare aboute what. And 
theire kirtles were like spun glass, and tbeire brecelets 
coral and pearl, and X thought it the fairest sight that 
eyes coulee see. But, alle at once, the cries in y* 
wood af&ighted them, for they started, looked upwards 
and alle aboute, and began swimming thro' y'' cleare 
water so fast, that it became troubled and thick, and 
I coulde see them noe more. Then I was aware that 
y* voices in the wood were of Dick fmd Harry, ealliug 
for «itf; and I soughte to answer, "Here!** but my 
tongue was heavie. Then X commenced running 
towards them, through ever so manie greene paths, 
in y^ wood; but stille, we coulde never meet; and X 
began to see grinning faces, neither of man nor beaste, 
peeping at me through y* trees; and one and another 
of them called me by name, and in greate feare and 
painel awoke ! 

* * * Strange things are dreames. Dear 
mother thinks much of them, and sayth thc^y pft por- 
tend coming events. My father holdeth y* opinion 
that they are rather made up of what hath alreadie 
come to passe ; but sureUe naught like this dreame of 
mine hath in anie pmrt befallen me hithertoe P 

• « » What strange Cable or masque were they 
reading that day at Sheepsoote ? I mind not. 

90M.— Too much busied of late, to write, though 
much hath happened which X woulde fain remember. 
timed at Shotover yeeterdi^« Met mother, who is 
coming home in a day or two, but hdde short speech 
with me aside conoeming housewifery. The Agnews 
there, of course : aUoe Mr. Milton, whom we have 



scene oontinnaUie, lately; and X know not how it 
shoulde be, but he seemeth to like me. Father affieota 
him much, but mother bveth him not. She hath 
scene little of him: perhaps the lesa the bettra. 
Balph Hewlett, as usuall, forward in his roogk 
endeavours to please ; but, though no schdar, X hare 
yet sense enough to prefer Mr. Milton's discourse to 
his. * ♦ ♦ * I viah I were fonder of studdy ; but, 
since it cannot be, what need to vex ? Some are born 
of one mind, some of another. Bose was alwaies for her 
booke : and, had Kose bee^e no scholar, Mr. A^;iiew 
woulde, may be, never Imye given her a seoond 
thooghte : but alle are not of y* same way of thinking. 

♦ ♦ * A few lines received from mother's 
" spoilt boy," as father hath called brother Bill, ever 
since he went a s(ddiering. Blurred and mis-spelt as 
they are, she will prize them. Trulie, we are none of 
us grate hands at the pen; 'tb well I make this mj 
oopie-booke. 

♦ ♦ • Oh, strange event ! Can this be hap- 
pinesse P Why, then am I soe feared, soe maied, soe 
prone to weeping P I woulde that mother were b^re. 
Iiord have mercie on me a sinfulle, silHe girl, and 
guide my steps arighte. 

♦ * ♦ It seemes like a dreame, (I have done 
noughte but dreame of late, I think,) my going along 
y* matted passage, and hearing voices in my father's 
chamber, just as my hand was on y* latch ; and mj 
withdrawing my hand, and going softlie away, though 
I never paused at disturbing him before ; and, after I 
had beene a full hour in y* stille room, turning oyer 
ever soe manie trays full of dried herbs and flower- 
leaves, hearing him come (orthe and call, " Moll ; deMre 
Moll ; where are you P" with I know not what of , 
strange in y* tone of his voice ; and my running to 
him hastilie, and his drawing me into his chamber, and 
closing y* doore. Tben he takes me round y* waiste, 
and remains quite silent awhile ; X gazing on him so | 
strangelie ! and at length, he s^s with a kind of sigh, 
"Thou art indeed but young yet! scarce seventeen, — j 
and &esh, as Mr. Milton says, as the earlie May; too 
tender, forsooth, to leave us yet, sweet child I But ' 
what wilt saj, Moll, when I tell thee that a well- 
esteemed gentlemaiL whom as yet indeed I know too 
little of, hath craved of me access to y* house as one 
that woulde win your favour ?" 

Thereupon, such a suddain faintness of y" spiritts 
overtooke me, (a thing X am noe way subject to,) 
as that I fell down in a swound at father's feet ; and 
when X came to myselfe agayn, my hands and feet 
seemed full of prickles, and there was a humming, as of 
ILpse's bees, in mine ears. Lettice and Margery were 
tending of me, and father watching me full of care ; 
but soe soone as he saw me open mine eyes, he bade the 
maids stand aside, ''and sayd, stooping over me, 
" Enough, dear Moll, we will talk noe more of this ^ 
present." " Onlie just tell me," quoth X, in a 
whisper, "who it is." "Guesse," sayd he. "I 
cannot," X softlie replied; and, with the lic^ came 
such a rush of blood to ^y cheeks as betrfued me. " X 
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am tiire you haT6 thougli," sayd dean fktiier gravdie, 
'* aad I Beede not say it is Mr. Milton, of whome I 
know little mora than yon doe, and that is not enough. 
On the other hand, Roger Agnew sayth that he is one 
of irhome we can never know too mnch, and there is 
somewhat about him whioh inolinea me to believe it." 
*<What will mother say?" interrupted L Thereat 
father's oountenance chai^ged; and he hastilie answered, 
"Whatever she likes : I have an answer for her, and 
a question too;" and abruptlie left me; bidding 
me keepe myselfe quiet. 

But can I ? Oh, no I Father hath sett a stone 
rolling, unwitting of its eourse. It hath prostrated me 
in y* first instance ; and will, I misdoubt, hurt my 
mother^ Father is bold enow in her absence, but 
when she comes back will leave me to faoe her anger 
alone ; or else, make such a stir to shew that he is 
not governed by a woman, as wille make things worse. 
Meanwhile, how woulde I have them ? Am I most 
pleased or payned ? dismayed or flattered P Indeed, I 
know not. 

* * * I am soe sorry to have swooned. Needed I 
have done it, merelie to heare there was one who 
soughte my favour? Aye, but one soe wise! so 
thoughtfiille ! so unlike me ! 

Btdtiine; tamtdayt. 

• • • Who knoweth what a daye will bring 
forth P After writing y* above, I sate like one stupi(£ 
ruminating on I know not what, except on y* unlike* 
lihood that one soe wise woulde trouble himselfe to 
i$eie for aught and yet fail to iciti. After abiding a 
\oTut space in mine owne chamber, alle below seemkg 
sti^ I began to wonder shoulde we dine alone or not, 
and to have ahundred hot and cold fitts of hope and feare. 
Thought I, if Mr. Milton comes, assuredlie I cannot 
goe down ; but yet I must ; but yet I will not ; but 
yet y« best will be to conduct myselfe as though 
nothing had happened ; and, as he seems to have left 

I the honse long ago, maybe he hath returned to 
Sheepscote, or even to London. Oh that London ! 
; Shall I indeede ever see it P and y* rare shops, and y* 
' piay-house9, and St. Paul's, and y* Towre P But what 
and if that ever comes to pass P Must I leave home P 
dear Forest Hill P and father and mother, and y* boys? 
more especialUe Eobin ? Ah I but father will give 
me a long time to think of it. He will, and must. 
'Then dinner-time came; and, with dmner-time, 
unde Hewlett and Ralph, Squire Paioe and Mr. Milton. 
We had a huge sirloin, soe no feare of short commons. 
I was not ill pleased to see soe manie : it gave me an 
exeuse for holding my peace, but I coulde have wished 
for another woman. However, father never thinks of 
that, and mother will soone be home. After dinner 
y elder men went to y* bowling-greene with Dick and 
Ralph ; the boys to y* fish-ponds ; and, or ever I was 
aware, Mr. Milton was walking with me on the terrace. 
My dreame came soe forcibly to mind, that my heart 
seemed to leap into my mouth; but he kept away 
from J* fish-ponds, and from leave-taking, and from 

lua morning discourse with my father, at least for 

awhile ; but some way he got round to it, and sayd soe 



much, and soe wall, that, after alia my father's bidduif 
me keepe quiete and take my time, and mine owne 
re8olutd)n to think muoh and bng; he never rested till 
he had changed y« whole appeanmoe of things, and 
made me promise to ba his, wholly and trulie.«-And 
oh ! I feare I have been too quickly wonne I 

M^ 93tf. At leaat^ eo sayeth the calendar; but 
with me it hath beene trulie an April daye, aU<) uniles 
andteares. And now my spiritts are soe perturbed and 
dismaid, as that I know not whether to weepe or no, 
for methinks crying w** relieve me. At first ^fakiqg 
this morning my mind was elated at y* falsitie of my 
mother's notion, that no man of sense woulde thivJc 
me worth y« having ; aud soe I got up top prpude, J 
think, and came down too vain, for I had spent an 
unusuall time at y* glasse. My spudtts, alsoe, were 
soe iinequaU, that y< boys took notice of it, and it 
seemed aa though I coulde breathe nowhere but out of 
doors ; so the children and } had a rare game of play 
in y« home-dose, but ever and vm I ^ept looking 
towards y* road and listening for horses' feet, till 
Bx>bin sayd, " One w^ think y king was coming," 
but at last came Mr. Milton quite another way, 
walking through y* fields with huge strides. Kate 
saw him firste, and tolde me ; and then sayd, " What 
makes you look soe pale ?" 

We sate a good space under the hawthom hedge 
on y« brow of y« hill, listening to y* mower's scythe, 
and the song of birds, which seemed enough for him, 
without talking ; and as he spake ^ot, I helde my 
peaoe, till, with y* sun in my eyes, I was like to drop 
asleep; which, as his own foce ww fiom m^ and 
towards y* landakip, he noted not. I was just aiming 
for mirthe's sake to steale awi^> when he suddainUe 
turned about and fell to speaking of rurall life, 
hiHPpioatt^ heaven, and such like, in a kind of rapture; 
then, with his dhow half raising him from y* grass, 
Lty looking at me ; then commenced humming or 
singing I know not what strayn, but 'twas of ' begU 
occhi' and ' chioma aurata,' and he kept smiling tne 
while he sang. 

After a time we went in-doors ; and then came my 
firste pang : for father founde out how I had pledged 
myselfe ovemighte; and for a moment looked soe 
grave, y* my heart misgave me for having beene soe 
bastie. However, it soone passed off; deare father's 
countenance deared, and he even seemed merrie at 
table ; and soon after dinner die y* party dispersed 
save Mr. Milton, who loitered with me on y* terrace. 
After a short silence he exclaimed, *' How good is our 
God to us in alle his gifts ! For instance, in this gift 
of love, whereby had he withdrawn from visible nature 
a thousand of its glorious features and gi^ colourings, 
we shoulde stille posses^, fiom within, the means of 
throwing over her douded iace an entirelie different 
huel while as it is, what was pleasing before now 
pleaseth more than ever ! Is jt not ^oe, sweet Moll ? 
May I express thy feelings as well as mine own, 
unblamed ? or am I too adventurous? You are silent ; 
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well, then, let me believe that we think aUke, and 
that the emotions of y* few laste hoars have given such 
an impulse to alle that is high, and sweete, and deepe, 
and pure, and holy in our innermoete hearts, as that 
we seeme now onlie firste to taste j* life (^ life, and 
to perceive how much nearer earth is to heaven than 
we thought I Is it soeP Is it not soe P" and I was 
constrayned to say, " Yes," at I scarcelie knew what ; 
grudginglie too, for I feaied having once alreadie sayd 
" Yes** too soone. But he saw nought amisse, for he 
was expecting nought amisse ; soe went on, most like 
truth and love that lookes c^ speake or words sounde. 
" Oh, I know it, I feel it: — ^lienceforthe there is a life 
reserved for us in which angels may sympathize. For 
this most excellent gift of love shall enable us to read 
together y* whole booke of sanctity and virtue, and 
emulate cache other in car)rying it into practice ; and 
as the wise Magians kept theire eyes steadfastlie fixed 
on y* star, and followed it righte on, through rough 
and smoothe, soe we, with tins briglit beacon, whbh 
indeed is set on fire of heaven, shall pass on through y* 
peacefull studdies, surmounted adversities, and vic- 
torious agonies of life, ever looking steadfastlie up ! " 
Alle this, and much more, as tedious to hearc as to 
write, did I listen to, firste with flagging attention, 
next with concealed wearinesse ; — and as wearinesse, 
if indulged, never i» long concealed, it soe chanced, 
by ill-luck, that Mr. Milton, suddainlie turning his 
eyes from heaven upon poor me, caughte, I can 
scarcelie expresse how slightc, an indication of dis- 
comforte in my face ; and instantlie a cloud crossed 
his owne, though as thin as that through which y* 
sun shines while it floats over him. Oh, 'twas not of 
a moment ! and yet in that momeni we seemed cache 
to have seene y* other, though but at a glance, under 
new circumstances: — as though two persons at a 
masquerade had just removed theire masques and put 
them on agayn. This gave me my seconde pang : — 
I felt I had given him payn ; and though he made as 
though he forgot it directly, and I tooke payns to 
make him forget it, I coulde never be quite sure 
whether he had. 

* * * My spiritts were soe dashed by this, 
and by learning his age to be soe much more than I 
had deemed it, (for he is thirty-five! Who coulde 
have thoughte it ?) that I had, thenccforthe, the aure of 
being much more discreete and pensive than belong- 
eth to my nature; whereby he was, perhaps, well 
pleased. As I became more grave he became more 
gay ; soe that we met cache other, as it were, half- 
way, and became righte pleasant. If his countenance 
were comely before, it is quite heavenlie now ; and 
yet I question whether my love increaseth as rapidlie 
as my feare. Surelie my folly will prove as distaste- 
full to him, as his overmuch wisdom to me. The 
dread of it hath alarmed me alreadie. What has 
become, even now, of alle my gay visions of marriage, 
and London, and the play-houses, and the Towre? 
They have faded away thus earlie, and in their place 
comes a foreboding of I can scarce say what. I am 
as if a child, receiving from some olde fairy y* gift of 



what seemed a fayre ddl's house, shoolde liartHie 
open y* doore thereof, and starte back at beholding 
nought within but a huge cavern, deepe, high, aad 
vaste ; in parte glittering with glorious chrystals, and 
y* rest hidden in obscure darknesse. 
(To be eotUinued,) 



CUBI08ITIE8 OP SCIENCB. 

GEOLOGICAL CHAKOES OF 0X7B OWS TDCB. 

Ltzll^ Darwin, and others, have lately collected 
and powerfully applied a curious class of facts, to 
prove the slow and continuous upheaving or depres* 
sion of hirge tracts of land in different parts of the 
world, in effect of subterranean changes going on 
underneath. The phenomenon belongs to our own 
time, as well as to anterior ages in the history of the 
globe. In Sweden, for instance, a line traverses the 
southern part of that kingdom from the Baltic to the 
Cattegat, to the north of which, even as far as the 
North Cape of Europe, there is evidence, scarce^ 
disputable in kind, that the land is gradually rising at 
the average of nearly four feet in a centuiy : while, to 
the south of this axial line, there are similar proofis of 
a slow subsidence of surface in relation to the level of 
the adjacent seas. This, and various other examples 
of what may be termed secular changes of elevation, 
particularly in South America, and amidst the great 
coral foundations of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
have led the eminent geologists just named to regard 
such slow progressive changes as the probable cause 
of many or most of those great aspects of the earth's 
surface, which by others have been attributed to 
paroxysmal actions of subterranean forces, sudden, and 
violent in kind. — Quarterly Review. 

TEMPEEATURE OF THE GETSEBS. 

Descloiseaux and Bunsen, who visited Icehmd in 
1846, found the temperature of the water of the 
Great Greyser, at a dq>th of seventy-two feet from the 
great pipe in which it rises, to be nearly thirty degrees 
above the boiling point. 

Tins GIIEAT LISBON EARTSaXJAKE. 

. This phenomenon of 1755 spread one enormous 
convulsion over an area of 700,000 square miles—* 
agitating by a single impulse the lakes of Scotland and I 
Sweden, and the islands of the West Indian sea. 



THE THAMES. 

This stream is utterly insignificant in its physical 
characters, but wonderful in all besides; diffusing 
more of power and activity over the whole earth than 
all other European rivers conjoined. The basin of the 
Thames is one of 5000 square miles ; its length with 
windings only 240 miles, or double its direct length; 
it receives about twenty streams in its course; the 
fall, in its navigable distance, from Lcchlade to Lon- 
don, is 25S feet, or 21 inches per mile; its 
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velocity is two miles an hour; the quantity of water 
flowing into the tideway at Teddiogton 1387 cobic 
feet per second.— iS^wittf. 

TEHPBBATUBB OF THB EAETH. 

Laplace concludes that the mean heat of the globe 
cannot be altered by one degree of K6aumur since 
the time of Hipparchus ; inasmuch as the dimensions 
of the globe would be thereby changed in a small 
amount, its angdar Telocity be increased or diminished, 
and a sensible difference be made in the length of the 
day,-— which difference does not exist. 

LIGHT OF THB 6L0W-W0BM. 

That the glow-worm emits her light to lure her 
loyer to her bower is but a poetic fiction; for the 
insect shines in its infjEmt state, in that of the larva, 
and when in its aurelian condition. It appears from 
the observations of naturalists that these insects never 
exhibit their light without some motion of the body 
or legs : from this it would seem that the phospho- 
rescence was dependent upon some nervous action, 
regulated at pl^uie by the insect, for it certainly 
has the power of obscuring it entirely. If the glow- 
worm is crushed, and the hands or face are rubbed 
with it, luminons streaks, similar to those produced by 
phosphorus, appear. They shine with greatiy increased 
brilliancy in oxygen gas and in nitrous oxide. From 
these facts, (asks Mr. Hunt, in his charming work^ 
entitled "The Poetry of Science," just published,) 
may we not infer that the process by which this 
luminosity is produced, whatever it may be, has a 
strong resemblance to that of respiration P 

VAST PLAINS OF THB EABTH. 

A writer in the Quarterfy Review thus graphicaUy 
enumerates, as the mighty plains of the earth, the 
great sandy deserts of Sahara, and the saline steppes 
of Asia, and the sterile and shingly plains of Pata- 
gonia. To these he adds the Pampas, forming a bare 
horizontal surface of nearly one thousand miles from the 
Atlantic to the Andes ;~the Silvas of the Amazons, 
a dense tropical forest, covering a level more than 
half as large as Europe ; — ^the Llanos of the Orinoco, 
a plain of grass, twice as large as France, and flat as 
the surface of the sea; — ^the vast prairies of North 
America, stretching westward from the Mississippi to 
the Rocky Mountains ; — and the wide luxuriant phuns 
of Hisdostan. 

AMOUNT OF XLBCTBIC1TT DEVELOPED BT CHEMICAL 
ACTION. 

Faraday has shown that zinc and platinum wires, 
one-eighteenth of an inch in diameter, and about half 
an inch bug, dipped into dilute sulphuric acid, so 
weak that it is not sensibly sour to the tongue, 
will evolve more electricity in one-twentieth of a 
minute than is given by thirty turns of a large and 
powerful electricfld machine in full action, a quantity, 
which, if passed through the head of a cat, would be 
sufficient to kill it as by a flash of lightning. Pur- 



suing this interesting inquiry still further, it is found 
that a single grain of water contains as much elec- 
tricity as could be accumulated in 800,000 Leydec 
jars, each requiring thirty turns of the hrge ma- 
chine of the Royal Institution to charge it ; a quan- 
tity equal to that which is developed from a charged 
thunder-doud. *' Yet we have it under perfect com- 
mand ; can evolve, direct, and employ it at pleasure ; 
and when it has performed its full work of dectro- 
lization, it has only separated the dements of a single 
grain of water." — Hunft Poetry of Science, 

EABTHQUAKES IN GREAT BBITAIN. 

Mr. Milne records 116 earthquake shocks in 
En g l and ; 31 of which were along the south coast, 
30 in Wales, 14 on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire; and 139 shocks in Scotland, of which 
not fewer than 85, and these the most violent, oc- 
curred in the vicinity of Comrie, in Stratheme ; in- 
dicating, without tiie proximity of any volcanic 
action, some singular relation of this locality to sub- 
terranean actions going on underneath. 

FRESH WATER FLOATINO UPON THE SEA. 

Captain Sabine found discoloured water, supposed 
to be that of the Amazon river, three hundred miles 
distant in the ocean from the embouchure of that 
river. It was about 126 feet deep. Its specific gra- 
vity was = 1.0204, and the spc^c gravity of the 
sea water = 1.0363. This ^>pear8 to be the greatest 
distance from land, at which river water has been 
detected on the surface of the ocean. 

snCPLiaTT OF THE ELECTROTYPE PROCESS. 

In the deotrotype process it is not indispensable 
to employ the somewhat complex arrangement of the 
battery : we may take the sted magnet, and, by me- 
chanically disturbing the dectridty it contains, we 
can produce a current through copper wires, which 
may be used, and is extensivdy employed, for gilding 
and silvering. The magneto-dectricwl machine is 
employed in Birmingham for this purpose ; but Messrs. 
EUungton state that they do not ^d it economical, 
or, rather, that the electro-predpitation is carried on 
too dowly. 

THE EARTH AN BLBCTRIC BATTERT. 

The earth itsdf may be made a battery, as by con- 
necting wires with its mineral bodies currents of 
dectridty have been collected, and those currents 
used for the production of electrotype deposit. This 
has been done by Mr. Robert Were Fox, at a mine 
near Falmouth. By connecting two copper wires with 
two lodes, and bringing them, at the surface, into a 
cell containing a sdution of sulphate of copper, this 
gentleman obtained an electrotype copy of an engraved 
copper-plate. — Hunfs Poetry of Science. 

GREAT ERUPTION OF THB SKAPTAR J0KT7LT.. 

Scarcdy have we the record of any event like to 
this phenomenon, which devastated Iceland in 1783 ; 
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i!ie year also of the great Galabrian earthquake. A 
submarine volcano had been burning fiercely for many 
weeks in the ocean, thirty miles from the south-west 
cape of Iceland. Its fires suddenly ceased— the island 
was skaken by earthquakes for a time, when the vol- 
canic power abruptly broke forth again, at the distance 
of 150 miles, among the perpetual snows of the 
Skaptar mountains, on a scale of terrific grandeur. 
For many months the sun was whoUj unseen in loo- 
latod, — clouds of ashes were carried many hundred 
miles to sea, falling even in the Orkney Islands,— 
the liquid lava spread out in some places to a breadth 
of twenty or thirty miles, filling up the beds of 
rivers, and of enormous thickness, poured itself into 
the sea ne&rly fifty miles from the places of its erup- 
tion. — Quarterly Remeto. 

TEBBinC LOBS OF UFB. 

Herodotus States, th&t, in the formation of the 
great Red i^ catml, nnder Necho, tio less than 
120,000 Egyptians perished ; but does not say how : 
" The cause of such a catastrophe," says Miss Fanny 
Corbeaux, " jnay be surmised from the very nature of 
the ojperations. We have only to suppose a very 
probable castudty— that an unusually bigh inundation 
of the Nile broke through the ttewly-made embank- 
ments, and suddenly overwhfelmed the workmen and 
the works— to see through the truth of a statement 
which, under the ordinary process of digging a canal, 
Wotdd appear almost fabulous.** 

BBLL-BIKGINO. 

It has beea calculated that it would take ninety-one 
years to ring the changes upon twelve bells at the 
rate of two strokes to a second ; the fhll changes upon 
twenty-four bells would occupy more than 117,000 
billions of years. 

eiGAKTIC TAXLB-LAKD. 

In Europe, the best example of this fohnation is 
the central or Castilian plateatL of Spain, — a level of 
somewhat tuore than 2000 feet above the sea; but 
how insignificant this comi>ared with the great Gobi 
plain, one of the tracts of table-land of Central Asia, 
having a continuous surface of 300,000 square miles, 
(more than four times that of France,) and an elevation 
nearly equal to that of the highest of the British 
mountain^ ; or with thos6 table-lands of the Andes, 
Quito, and Desaguadero, almost co-equal in area with 
Ireland, and, at Xhe ettormous height respectively of 
two miles and two miles and a half, affording a foun- 
dation to cities, villages, and the industrious wotks of 
men ! — Quarterly Reeiew. 

HAN tir JLUSTBAUA. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir ThomAs Mitchell describes a native 
guide in the interior of Tropical Australia as a very 
perfect specimen of the yenu* homo, and such as never 
is to be seen, except in the precincts of savage life, 
undegraded by &ny scale of graduated classes, and 
the countless ban these present to the free enjoyment 



of existence. His motions In walking ivett more 
gracefiil than can be imagined by any who hate only 
seen the draped and shod animal The deeply set, yet 
flexible spine ; the taper form of the limbs ; the ful- 
ness, yet perfect elasticity of the glutei muscles ; the 
hoUowness of the back, and symmetHcal balance of 
thi) upper part 6{ the torso, ornamented as it waa, like 
i fine piece of carving; with raised setrificationB moat 
iaBtefdlly plaoed: snch were some of the characteristiGs 
of this perfect " piece of Urork." Compared iHth it, 
the civilized animal, when considered merely in t^ 
light of a specimen of natural history— bo^ lnferi(»' ! 
In vain might we look among thousands of that class 
for such teeth; such digestive powers; for such 
organs of sight, hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling ; 
fot such powers of running, climbing, cft walking; 
for such full ^oyment of the limpid water, ttid of 
all that Nature provides for her children of the woods. 
Such health and exemption ftrom disease ; snch inten- 
sit? of existence, in shorty must be far b^ond tiie 
enjoyments of civilised men, with all that art can do 
for them} and the proof of this is to be ibnnd in the 
failure of all attempts to persuade these free denisens of 
unooltiYated earth to forsake it tot the tilled ground. 

TAST STOBIS 01 COAL DT MO&TH AMBBtCA. 

Hie ooal-fidd of New York, Pennsylvania, lad CHdo^ 
mora than equals England in area ; and the bed of 
ooal, called the Bittsbnrg seam, ten feet in thickness, 
is spread over an elliptical area, S2S milei in its 
greatest diameter, and 100 miles in breadth; a mass 
of this mineral, capable of supplying the worid, long 
after the coalmmes of Britain hats bsoome extfaiet hf 
time. 

ORIOIH Ot FHOTOGBAFHT. 

It il curious to reflect, that neariy fonr hnndtM 
years have elapsed since Qiovanni Battista Ddk Porta, 
a Neapolitan, invented the Camera Ob6cnra$ b^ thfc 
employment of which in aid of drawing, to obtain Mr- 
rectl^ the relative position of objects, and to estiUdisii 
the true principles of linear and aerial perspedtite, he 
may be said to have given rise to the reseaTehSS of the 
discoverers of Photogh^hy. Undoubtedly, many In- 
telligent men of that, and of eadi succeeding age, md 
of our own generation, when witnessing the perf^tion 
of the itnages bf the camera,-^the Absolute Correct- 
ness of outline, the epitomising powe^ of proportioti, 
the beautiful gradation of tint, — ^have fek acute regir«t 
that, instead of copying with a pencil, the pictures 
themselves could not be fixed upon the focal screen — 
as in the Photographic art. 

Chloride of silver, which if not itself the means of 
the art, has led to the detection of the true ancients, 
was known to the alchemists, who stated that if paper | 
be coated with it, and With the aid of a lens an object 
be thrown upon stich paper, the shaded part will re- 
tham white, whilst those parts on Which the light rests 
will become black : again, that when an engrtiting is 
placed upon paper so prepared, the aciioh of the sun's 
rays will give an inverse representation therdof 
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About the year 1803, Mr. Wedgwood and Sir 
Humphrj Davy experimented ttrith the chlorate, the ni- 
trate, and the muriate of silver, as a snperftce on paper, 
or preferably on vrhite leather, for copying paintings 
on g^ass, and making profiles by the agency of light. 
They employed the camera-obscura and the solar 
microsoope; but the pictures they produced soon 
vanished. That engravings, the reticulated leaves of 
plants, and wings of insects, might thus be copied by 
contact in exposure to the different rays of tlie sun, 
had been variously understood by chemists, and even 
by school-boys, for an uncertain period. Still, the 
idea of tile combination of the camera-obscura, and a 
superfice sensitive to the action of light, was hereby 
practically evolved. 

In 1S14, Niepce, of Chalons-sur-Saotie, began his 
researches " on the method of fixing tki image of 
objects by the action of light." He was followed by 
Daguerr^, in 1824, who combined with Niepce in 
1829. llie latter died m 1838 ; and in 1839, Da- 
guerr^, in conjunction with the son of Niepce, an- 
nounced his discovery at Paris ; and, six months prior 
to the publication of the Daguerreotype process, Mr. 
Heniy Fox Talbot announced his account of " The 
Art of Photogenic Drawing." 

WOMDBBS 01 THE SBA. 

It is difficult for the imagination to compass ade- 
quately this great dominion of ocean on the globe, 
— ^its vastness of connected surfboe, its depth, its 
tides and eurrents, its eternal movement of waves, its 
massive covering of ice within the polar circles, the 
profuse abundance of life within its waters, the enor- 
mous quantity of salt it holds hi solution, exceeding 
in bulk and weight the solid land of all Europe . . . 
"Riamining the natural divisions of this vast surface, 
the Pacific defines itself at cmce to the eye as the 
great ocean of the worid, covering more than fifty 
millions of square miles, (even if Australia, the Indian 
Archipelago, be assumed as its western boundary,) and 
actually exceeding in area all that exists of solid land. 
'^'QMarteriy Review, 

A FOSSIL FBAUD. 

The ne plu4 ultra of imposition upon the credulity 
of the public, as regards the existence of the ** sea 
serpent," was attempted, a few years since, by a 
M. Koch, who exhibited in America, under the name 
oi Hydrareka Slllimannii^ a skeleton constructed by 
him from bones collected in various parts of Alabama, 
and which he denominated a " fossil sea-serpent." 
The bonea belonged to several individual skeletons of 
an extinct marine cetacean, termed Baeiloiaurue by 
the American naturalists, and better known in Eng- 
land by that oSZevglodom, a term signifying yo/b^^/^^/i. 
This Koch did, by stringing together all the vertebrse 
he could obtain of the BaHioeaunts, arranging tliem 
in a serpentine form, and manufacturing a skull and 
daws. To this he gave the name of BydrarcAos. 
The truth, however, was immediately exposed by the 
AmedMa naturalists. 



LAMB DIAMOKD. 

One of the largest diamouds in the world is the 
*' Kok-imtoor," or "Mountain of Light," which Run- 
jeet Singh extorted from the ex-king of Cabul. No- 
thing can be imagined more superb uan this gem : it 
is of the finest water, and about half the size of a 
hen's egg. Its weight amounts to three-and-a-half 
rupees ; and it is said to be worth three millions and 
a half of money. It is set in an armlet, with a dia- 
mond on each side, about the sixe of k spattoVs egg. 

WKAB OF THl ITUOA&A »ALI8. 

The 710,000 tons of water which each minute pour 
over the precipice of Niagara, are estimated to carry 
away a foot of the cliff every year. Taking this ave- 
rage, and adopting the clear geological proof that the 
fkll once existed at Queen's-town, four miles below, 
we must suppose a period of 20,000 years occupied in 
this recession of the cataract to its actual site; while 
in the delta of the Mississippi, nisarly 14,000 square 
miles in extent, an estimate founded on its present 
rate of increase, and on calculation of the amount of 
earthy matter brought down the stream, has justified 
Mr. Lyell in allegbg that 67,000 years must have 
elapsed since the formation of this great deposit began. 
— Quarterly Review, 

BEVOLTJTION OF THE EABTH IK AN HOUB. 

The revoliition of the earth is performed in a natural 
day, or, mpre strictly speaking, once in 23 h. 66' 4"; 
and, as its mean circumference is 24,871, it follows, 
that any point in its equatorial surface haa a rotatory 
motibn of more than 1000 miles per hour. This velo- 
city must gradually dimkish to nothing at either pole. 
W^hilst the earth is thus revolving upon its axis, it 
has a progressive motion in its orbit. If we take the 
length of the earth's orbit at 60O,000,iD00, its motion 
through space must exceed 68,490 miles in the hour. 
— Encyclopedia Britannica, 

SCnSHTIFlC FBBDICTION YXBIFIBD. 

A itrikmg example occurs in Dr. Whewell's 
Bakerian Lecture for 1848, of the happy connexion of 
theory with observation, in tha prediction, that there 
must exist a spot in tiie German Ocean— the central 
point of an area of rotation, produced by the meeting 
and mutual action of two oppoeite tides— where no 
rise or fall of tide whatever could occur ; — a prediction 
actually verified by Captain Hewitt in 1839, without 
any prior knowledge that such a point had been sup- 
pose to exist. This is one of the many triumphs of 
the like kind achieved by modem science. — Quarterly 
Review, 

VALUE OF MINUTE EESEABOHXS. 

We may smile at the phrase of " illustrious atach- 
nologist" i4>plied to an indefatigable spider-coi- 
lector of our own day, and marvel at the laborious 
eeal of M. Eobineau in gathering up 1800 species of 
the genus Mmeea in the single department of thb 
Tonne; but when we come to legard the ^complete- 
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ness which this great branch of science has at- 
tained through such particular researches, and the 
curious and unexpected results derived from minute 
inquest into the subdivisions of the organic world, — 
the fungi, the algss, the heaths, the lichens, the mol- 
lusks of different seas and depths, the zoophytes, 
infusoria^ &c. — ^we cannot fail to recognise the value 
of these insulated labours, and to applaud the happy 
diligence to wliich we owe such exact and abundant 
\jxow\edg^,^ Quarterly Review, 

ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY OF THE CALOTYFB. 

Mr. Fox Talbot's discovery of the Calotype was 
somewhat the result of accident: he had prepared 
papers in a variety of ways, and only exposed them 
for a certain limited time in the camera; these were 
thrown aside in a drawer, and left as failures ; but he 
was surprised to find, on examining one or two which 
had been washed with gallic acid, that perfect pictures 
had appeared of the objects at which the camera had 
been directed. 

INFINITT OF THE FIBICAHEKT. 

Olie assumption that the extent of the starry firma- 
ment is literally infinite has been made by one of the 
greatest of the astronomers, the late Dr. Olbers, the 
basis of the conclusion that the celestial spaces are, 
in some slight degree, deficient in transparency ; so 
that all beyond a certain distance is, and must remain 
for ever unseen ; the geometrical progression of the 
extinction of light far outrunning the effect of any 
conceivable increase in the power of our telescopes. 
Were it not so, it is argued, every part of the celestial 
concave ought to shine with the brightness of the 
solar disc, since no visual ray could be so directed as 
not, in some point or other of its infinite length, to 
encounter such a disc. — Edinburgh Review, 

ENGLAKD THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH. 

If we divide the globe into two hemispheres, accord- 
ing to the maximum extent of land and water in each, 
we arrive at the curious result of designating England 
as the centre of the former or terrene half, an anti- 
podal point near New Zealand as the cenke of the 
aqueous hemisphere. The exact position in England 
is not far from the Land's End ; so that if an observer 
were there raised to such height as to discern at 
once the half of the globe, he would see the greatest 
possible extent of land — if simihirly elevated in New 
Zealand, the greatest possible siurface of water. — 
Quarterly Review, 

OEOGBAFHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 

At the meeting of the Association of American 
Geologists and Naturalists, held at Boston, in 184!7, 
Professor S. S. Haldeman stated, that an insect was 
sent to him firom Rio, by Dr. J. C. Reinhardt, with 
information that this or an allied species had been 
seen by him on board the United States' ship Consti- 
tution in Cochin China, and subsequently in all the 
ports of the Pacific, the ship touching at the Sandwich 



Islands and Western Mexico, and passing round Cape 
Horn and Brazil, — a wider geographical distributkm 
than has heretofore been given to this genus. The 
insect proves to be an Erania, and its extensive dis- 
tribution is attributable to the fact, that this genus is 
parasitic on the Rlatta, (or cockroach,) which is 
known to be extensively abundant upon ships between 
the tropics. 

FREEZING MIXTURES. 

The theory of freezing mixtures is deduced from 
the doctrine of latent caloric. There are mixtures of 
saline substances, wliich, at the common temperature, 
by their mutual diemical action, pass rapidly into the 
fiuid form, or are capable of being rapidly dissolved 
in water, and, by this quick transition to fluidity, ab- 
sorb caloric, and produce degrees of cold more or less 
intense. — Encyclopadia Metropolitana, 

BLACK AND GREEN TEA. 

Black and green tea are produced from the same 
plant, though botanists were long at issue about this 
question. The idea of green tea being dried upon 
copper is a popular fallacy, for the tea would be 
flavoured and spoiled in such a process ; besides, the 
bloom can be given by harmless means. Dr. Lett- 
som, by the way, thought it was given by a vegetable. 
Mr. Ball, who has lately written a very sensible book 
on " The Culture and Manufacture of Tea in China^" 
describes an experiment by which he proves that tea 
may be dried blaek BJidyreen at once, in the same 
vessel, and over the same fire. He divided the pan, 
and the leaves on one side he kept in motion and the 
other quiet, when the latter became black and the 
former green ; thus proving the difference of colour to 
be not derived from any management of heat, but 
from manipulation, the heat being the same in both 
cases. Gunpowder tea is dried at the highest tem- 
perature, and Pekoe at the lowest. The chemical 
cause of black tea is its loss of tannin in its drying 
previous to roasting, an opinion supported by the 
recent testimony of Liebig. Again, Mr. Ball thinks 
there may be one species of tea plant, but several 
varieties, though all botanical difference is destroyed 
in the course of packing. 

f BEAUTY OF A CORAL ISLAND. 

Although there is not much variety, there is con- 
siderable beauty in a small coral reef when viewed 
from a ship's mast-head, at a short distance, in dear 
weather. A small island, with a white sand beach 
and a tuft of trees, is surrounded by a symmetrically 
oval space of shallow water, of a bright grass-green 
colour, enclosed by a ring of glittering surf, as white 
as suow, immediately outside of whidi is the rich 
dark blue of deep water. All the sea is perfectly 
clear from any mixture of sand or mud ; even where 
it breaks on a mud beach, it retains its perfect purity, 
as the large grains of coral are heavy, and do not hreok 
into mud; so that if a bucketful of coral sand be 
thrown into the sea, it may be seen gradually sinkiiig. 
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like a white oloud, without producing any discoloura- 
tion in the surrounding water. It is this perfect 
clearness pf the water which renders navigation among 
coral reefs at all practicable, as a shoal, with even five 
fathoms of water on it, can be discerned at a mile dis- 
tance from a ship's mast-head, in consequence of its 
greenish hue contrasting with the blue of deep water. 
Li seven fathoms water, the bottom can still be dis- 
cerned on looking over the side of a boat, especially 
if it has patches of light coloured sand ; but in ten 
fathoms, the depth of colour can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the dark course of the unfathomable 
ocean. — JnkaU Voyage, 



LIZZY WILSON; 

OB, THE governess's CHB1STMA8 HOUDAT. 

Ltzzt Wilson was a friend of mine, an intimate 
friend, so that the reader may rely upon the truth of 
the following story about a certain Christmas Holiday 
which she enjoyed many years ago. 

At that tiiiie Miss Wilson was what girls of seven- 
teen call ^* quite old;** — she was seven-and-twenty. She 
was what dashing and fashionable people call "plain** 
and " dowdy,** for she had no pretensions to beauty of 
person or elegance of attire. She was what her own 
family and friends considered " a nice-looking, amiable 
girl," and "a very clever creature:" she was what 
those who only knew her as '* the Governess " called 
**a worthy, excellent young woman," "well-bred and 

highly accomplished." With the former she was 

always " Lizzy ;" — ^with the latter she was, of course, 
always " Miss Wilson." To those who know " what's 
in a name," it will be quite clear that "Lizzy" and 
" Miss Wilson" were two very different beings. 

My heroine was, in short, nothing uncommon, and 
not at all heroic, in the general acceptation of the term ; 
but if Ulysses owed part of his reputation as a hero to 
his being " a much-enduring man," then Lizzy Wilson 
ought in common justice to be considered as a little 
of a heroine : for she was a Governess ; and who 
that knows anything of the matter will deny that she 
must have been a much-enduring woman P 

Miss Wilson's father, a country clergyman, died 
when she was eighteen, leaving a widow with four 
children, of whom Lizzy was the eldest. I shall not 
relate the struggles with poverty and grief which then 
made up her mother's life. Lizzy and Tom (two years 
younger than Lizzy) soon became of real use to her. 
After their father's death, Tom was taken as a clerk 
by an Edinburgh bookseller, in whose house he con- 
tinued with an annually increasing salary, and Lizzy 
went out try her fortune in the world as a Governess. 

At fii-st it was a sad trial to her, but now custom 
had given it a property of easiness. She had lived in 
varioas families— aristocratic, parvenue, and those that 
were neither the one nor the other. She had learned 
much of human nature. She found out, not from 
books but from actual experience, that high natures, 
true, noble natures, are very rare among men, what- 
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ever professors of a general admiration of Humanity 
may ^y ;<— that weak!less and meanness of nature are 
very common; that most persons are a very un- 
satisfactory mixture of good, bad, and indifferent, — 
the indifferent composing two-thirds of the individual. 
Poor Lizzy ! she had to pay the penalty exacted from 
all those who go forth into the world expecting to find 
there a race of demi-gods. She had to pass through 
many stages of mental existence. At one time God 
and hope seemed gone from her ; — ^she groped pain- 
fully in sadness and darkness, and there was no blue 
sky over her. At last, light came to her once more; she 
saw the face of the Et^nal, and learned that indeed 
all things which he has made are very good ; that if 
she was disappointed in her expectations of man's 
excellence,— of life's felicity, — the fault was neither in 
man, (whom God did not create after her desires, but 
after his wisdom), nor in this life, which was not in- 
tended by God to be a state of felicity at all, but rather 
for her a sort of fieiy furnace, whence she now trusted 
to come forth in due time purer, brighter, stronger, 
and fitted for a noble use hereafter. In this frame of 
mind she worked steadily in her humble sphere, and 
strove to subdue the evil she felt within, and to with- 
stand, as well as she could, the evil from without It 
was well for Lizzy that she had to work for others, and 
had little time to think about herself, or she might 
have been ruined by morbid introspection. 

Miss Wilson had been for two years a Governess 
in the family of Mr. Gould the Banker, at the time 
of wliich I am about to speak. During these two 
years she had not seen her mother, nor George, nor 
Uttle Nancy. The only beloved family face tliat she 
had seen during those two long years was Tom's. Ho 
had been in London once, on business for liis employer, 
and came to Grosvenor Square to see Lizzy, and spent 
the evening with her. That was ten months ago ;— 
and now, at the begmning of December, Miss Wilson 
sat one evening alone in the school-room at Mr. 
Gould's house before-mentioned, in Grosvenor Square. 
She was tired of teaching, or rather of trying to make 
children learn, and had her usual a/ter-tchool head- 
ache. It was a very cold day, and she sat with her 
feet on the fender, and leant back in her chair; t>. 
she leant back as far as she could lean in a chair with 
a back as hard and as straight as a poker. She looked 
for a long time at a little bright fierce fiame which 
kept darting out from a black co&l, and it seemed to 
bring many things to her miud, for the expression of 
her face varied as she looked. Presently she threw 
a glance round the room, and thought what a comfort 
such a room would be this Christmas to her mother, 
when she gave her usual children's party for little 
Nancy. 

It was a good-sized room, on the second floor of 
the house; it was veiy clean, and neatly furnished 
with plain chairs, tables, and desks. At one end of 
the room was a piano, at the other was a large old- 
fashioned book-case ; a harp stood by the piano, and 
a globe on either side of the book case ; good stout 
curtains^ that hannonized in colour with the walls 
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and ourpet, hung before the windows. Candles stood 
OB a lai^ table in the oentFe of the room, but they 
were not yet lighted. On the same table were Lizzy's 
open desk and several books ; on one chair a large dioll 
set upright ; on another lay a ball of string and a top, 
and a battledore was on the floor. On the mantelpiece 
w^e a half4iour glass, a large sliell, and a small case 
containing a few ha}f-withered flowers; — these last 
were all three Miss Wilson's personal property. 

Yes I Mrs. Wilson would hare been very glad of 
such a room to set her young visitors dancing in. 
Lizzy wondered whether Nancy was as pretty as she 
used to be ; and whether Qeotge could read well now. 
She smiled as she remembered the efforts made by both 
George and herself, to get him to read a page in 
''Frank" without miscalling a word, when he was 
twelve years ohL — ^Dear GecMrge ! she did not believe 
he ever could read so as to amuse himself, and she 
thought he might work out his life, and a very 
honimrable one too, without learning much from the 
alphabet. To ier mind, George's dullness of the book- 
learning faculty was amply atoned by the quickness 
of his perception where his affections were concerned, 
and the general delicacy of his feelings. Lizzy was 
very fond of her younger brother, ^'stupid George." 

In the midst of her recollections, the school-room 
maid came into the room with two letters. — "One 
from my mistress, miss, and one from the post." 

When Susan had lighted the candles and was gone. 
Miss Wilson opened Mrs. Gould's letter with a sort 
of vague fear that someUiing was wrong. Perhaps 
she was about to be dismissed. Why P Well, it was 
silly to sit with the unfoMed btter in her hand, 
speculating on its contraits ; would it not be better to 
read it? Bheread— 

Mt DiAiL Miss Wilbon,— As Mr. Gould and 
myself are going to take aU the children with us, for 
a month's visit to my father in Devonshire ; and as 
the poor things really want a holiday after thdjr late 
hard work, we have settled that you need not accom- 
pany us ; and as, I dare say, you will not like to remain 
here all that time, you can do vrhat yon like with your- 
self for the month : which will be a nice relasiation for 
yon ; and I hope you will come back to us stronger 
than you are now. With many wishes far your en- 
joyment this Christmas, I am, my dear Miss WiLscm, 
" Yours very sincerely, 

" Sophia Goitld." 

If you eottld have seen Lizzy's face, when she had 

i read that note, you would have been much puzded. 

I There was joy in it, but the joy was skongly ten^[)ered 

, by indignation, and for a moment her lip was curled 

in contempt. If you could have read her thought it 

would have been somevHiat like this : — " IMa woman, 

whose children I have taught and tended for two years, 

grants me a month's hdiday, as it cannot cost her the 

syghteet inecmvenieDce. Had she spared me when it 

would have been inocmvenient to her, I should have 

felt grateful^ though, God knows, it would have been 



but bare justice to do so. And X ^suppose ahe ex- 
pects me to be grateful for this. No, no, Mrs. Gould, 
corrupting to the character as my position is, I am noi ; 
yet sycophant or hypocrite enough for ikai / " And she 
turned to her desk, and wrote the following replj : — 

''Mr DBAB V4^^¥j — ^I am very gUd to hear of the 
projected visit, since it leaves me at liberty to go to . 
my family, from whom I have been two years absent 
Hopmg that you, and Mr. Qould, and the children, , 
may enjoy your visit into Devonshire, I am, Mwiam, 

'* Sincerely yours, , 

"Elizabetq Wiuos.'* 1 

Having sent this note to Mrs. Gould, Lizzy took up 
the letter which had come by the post— it was from 1 
her mother. 1£ you had seen Lizzy's face as she 
opened tkai letter, it would not have puzzled yau at 
all. You wouhl have deelaied that you had never seen - 
one more tenderly affectionate, or one more capable oi , 
being lighted up by a smile. There was no trace of ' 
the former indignation and contempt, as soon as ahe ! 
saw the words " My dearest child." The face became ' 
sweeter and brighter as she read on, and was quite 
jeyous when she came to these words, "Tom is 
coming home for his usual fortnights-could you Bot 
ask Mrs. Gould to spare you for that time ? I do ikot : 
think she can refuse you, dear, because she must, I 
am sure, think highly of you, and you have not had a 
holiday since you have been witli her. I know that it 
is humiliating to ask this, as a favour, when it should 
be c(msidercd as a right ; — ^but X am anxious about > 
your health, and am ahnost heart-sick for a kiss from | 
my darling Lizzy." j 

" My darling Lizzy," murmured the Governess, " it ' 
would have been worth a^JIfiaff Mrs. Gould, for the ' 
mere chance of hearing those words again." | 

When the letter was finished, tears of joy stood in Is 
Lizzy's eyes, to think of the reply she should write 
that night to her mother. She s^ with the op^ letl^r ' 
in her lap, and her feet on the fender, kx^ung down i 
into the fire for more than half an hour, which half ; 
hour by the dock was half her life by memory's time- 
piece. 

" A whole month," she mused. " A whole month 
to live again in the light and love of home !" 

To see once more that her n^ere ^itrance into a 
room would brighten ail faces and make glad all hearts 
in it ! It was too much happiness, and she ahoiost 
widied for Mrs. Gould, or any one, to tell it to. A 
whole month! And Tom— her merry, handsome, high- j, 
spirited brother Tom, was to be there for a fortni^t ^ 
And her thoughts flew home to the little "White j 
Cottage," at Everstead, far away in Warwickshire. | 
She had ceased to think of "the Parsonage" there, | 
as her home ; and the '' White Cottage," though • 
so very smali was pretty; and her mother had ' 
grown to like it, at last. It seemed but yesterday 
that she stood last in the little parlour, with her i 
bonnet and cloak on, ready to depart. She had been | 
a long time i^hstairs, putting on the said articles of Ij 
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aitin;— Bot thai Lkif Wflam was much given to 
anxiety at to how she Iboked in a bonnet ; but it tekes 
a long time to dress, when the eyes are blinded by hot 
tears, - and the hands tremble so mnch from the en- 
deavonr to suppress emotion, that they refuse their 
poor offioe of s<ring-tying. It was no wonder that 
liizzy was a bng time up^stairs ; or that when, at lsst> 
she came into the Uitie parlour, and spoke in a quids, 
cheerful Toioe, they all came erowding round her. 
Mrs. Wilson took her ^anghter's two hands, and 
looked into her half-diut hasel eyes, and strove in 
vain to keep bade the tears feom her own. Little 
Nanoy wept aloud, and clasped her sister in her arms. 
8he was only eight years old, and George, who was 
twdve, tried to comfort her ; but he looked at Liszy 
as if his heart would break ; and he felt as if he could 
^adly give his right arm to be cut off if it would make 
him, at onoe, old enough to go and earn money instead 
of Lissy. Then, poor boy, he remembered how stupid 
he was, — that he could not read the easiest bod( wdl ; 
he feared that he shouhi never be able to earn 100/. 
a-jear, and send seventy out of it to his mother, 
as Lissy was going to do :— and Qeorge burst into 
tears. How well she remembered putting her arms 
round her darling brother and whispering comfort to 
him as well as she could 1 Then he took Nancy away, 
to stand with him at the garden gate, and look out 
for the Ck>ventry coach, which was to Ukt their sister 
away, and she remained alone with her mother and 
listened to her words of affection and advice. At last 
the eoach stopped at the gate, and a general bustle in 
the little cottage commenced. Nanoy flew back again 
to ding to Lizzy, as she stood in the porch with Mrs. 
Wilson, who was tying something round her neck, 
and endeavouring to adjust the old travelling doak in 
the best way to keep out the cold, and delivering into 
her hand a little basket of sandwiches to be eaten on 
the road. The old servant, Alice, was crying, and 
contending with Oeorge about taking *' Miss LizzyV 
boxes down to the gate. George insisted on lugging 
them thither by himself; he would not let Alice help 
him ; — anything that eould be done for Lizzy was an 
honourable business in the eyes of George, and w(»rth 
fighting about. 

While her mother was '' making her comfortable," 
Liszy gave a glanoe at the house opposite. Dr. 
Mcrton was not at the drawing-room window with his 
wife, who was watching her neighbour's departure. 
Her eye stole quickly to the window of the little 
study; the blind was down there, — perhaps he 
was out ; at all events he mi^M have stepped over 
to say " good-bye." However, one thing was dear, 
—Br. Merton did not trouble himself about her 
leaving the village. 8he embraced her mother once 
more, in silence ; and stepping into the garden, out 
of the shadow of the clematis over the porch, she 
smiled and waved her hand to Mrs. Merton, and ran 
down to the coach, followed by George and Nancy, 
who kissed her, heedless of the staring of the passen- 
gers, and would scarcdy let her go at all. She was 
the only inside passenger. In a moment the " White 



Cottage," GecHTge, Nancy, her motfu^ and old Alice 
were out of sight, and JAuj sank back in the coa^h* 
a prey to many eonflicting feelings. The rapid 
motion seemed to soothe her, fi^d at length she 
succeeded in composing her mind ; except one secret 
comer of it, which was fuU of mournful dissatisfaction. 
"Can I have forfeited his r^pect or esteem? He 
knows that I forgive him thoroughly, and yet he 
neither looked from his window nor said 'good-bye.' 
—This ends all He is too light, too triv^ for me 
to waste a thought or hope on. Alas 1 what would 
my poor father say, if he hear4 that I thought thus of 
Felix Meiton, whom ha used ^ point out as <^ mp4el 
to us all My Esther loved him ^o well. * Unsti^le 
as water, thou shalt not excel'" 

As lizsy's lips murmured these last words, the 
coach suddenly stopped ; she opened her eyes listlessly. 
Some one was tapping on the window outside; she 
let down the glass, and saw Feli^ Merton. ''One 
moment, Lizsy.—- I w&lke4 on, o^t of the village, to 
wish you good-bye. — ^And I have brought you what 
you asked for." She took a packet from his hand, but 
she did not speak. " I am going to London soon, may 
I call on you there P" asked Dr. Merton. 

'< No. It is better not to come. Good-bye i X am 
glad I have seen you onoe more. Remember my father, 
Felix; and do your duty bravdy. God bless you! 
now go." So saying, she tried to smile, and putting 
up the glass onoe more, she waved her hand to Dr. 
Merton, who remained immovable till the cosch was 
out of sight ; and then he sat do^m on a bank by the 
road-side ; and it WS3 so long before he returned to ' 
Everstead, that his wife was quite angry with him for i 
''taking so long a walk nnd keeping dinner waiting in 
this way." And she flung her pretty little person 
down on an ottoman, in high dudgeon, and, for the 
first time since they were married, Felix did not kned ' 
down and coax her into good humour, smoothing 
the raven down of her rin^ets till she smiled. | 
Lilla was surprised, and after a time she looked up, ' 
and saw that her husband had gone out of the room. 
Poor Lilla! — ^Foor Felix! This little circumstanee 
was afterwards related, in a letter to Lizsy, by 
Lilla herself, who wrote in a gl^ pet about Felix's j 
unftsding conduct on the occasion. Lizzy wrote a 
letter in reply cdculated to benefit botli parties by its 
sweet toned strength. DuriDg the two years she had 
been away from home, Lizzy had quite recovered from 
the remains of her girlish affection for Felix Merton. 
She was quite gbd that he had married LiUa ; for she 
herself felt that she could not respect or love him 
enough to have been a happy wife; and Lilla 
absdutdy worshipped him, for he was of a higher 
nature than her own. Sometimes, when a thirst for 
sympathy over some book or music was strong 
withui her, Lizzy still thought, with a sigh, of Felix 
Merton. — " How he would enjoy this I" And then a 
sadness came over her, as she felt that there vras no 
one on earth with whom she had so much in common, 
and yet, she could ndther love nor esteem him 
thoroughly : was this her own fault P was it in the nature 
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of all human things never to satisfy? or was it owing to 
the peculiar nature of her mind, that must for erer be 
finding out here a spot and there a blemish ? — she was 
indin^ to think that the fault was in herself. 

She reflected that she had done her duty as £eu: as 
Felix was concerned. Dr. Merton during the first 
year of her stay with the Goulds had come to town, 
and some how or other had got himself introduced 
to Mr. and Mrs, Gould, without breaking through 
Lizzy's command "not to call on her^ He in- 
gratiated hinftelf with the Goulds, as he did with 
every one ; he was so clever, and sensible, and had so 
prepossessing an exterior. One day, when Lizzy as 
usual went down with his eldest pupil to dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gould, she was astonished to see among 
the company assembled in the drawing-room. Dr. 
Merton. He came up to her, in the remote comer 
where she seated herself. At first the joy of 
seeing an old friend, where all was so friendless to her, 
overcame every other feeling. "I am delighted to see 
you, Felix. How are all at home P" He was pleased 
with his reception, and replied with affectionate 
animation. At length she said, " But how came you 
here?" 

" Oh ! leave me alone for making my way where I 
want to go. I never saw these Goulds tiU the day 
before yesterday ; and I am come to dine with them 
en famille to-day. Of course, I took this trouble 
that I might see you, without calling on yo«," he 
added archly. Lizzy was so glad to see him, that she 
felt no wish to find fault just then. Mr. Gould came 
up to them ; Lizzy liked him. He had always treated 
her with respect and kindness. 

"Ah! Dr. Merton, I perceive you know Miss 
Wilson ; I was about to present you to her, as you are 
from her part of the country." 

" Thank you, but we are natives of the same place, 
and have known each other ever since we were bom," 
replied Dr. Merton, with a look full of pride and 
affection at Lizzy. 

"Indeed! I suppose, then, you knew that Miss 
Wilson lived with us P* 

" Oh I yes," answered Dr. Merton, as he rose to 
take Mrs. Gould to dinner. 

Miss Wilson fell to Mr. Gould, in the order of 
going. 

" Is Dr. Merton married P" asked the ktter of the 
former. 

"Yes." 

" Do you know his wife P" 

"PerfecUy." 

" What sort of a person is she P" 

" She is a famous beauty ; by far thef prettiest 
woman I ever saw ?" 

Mr. Gould glanced towards his wife, who was con- 
sidered very handsome, and felt piqued that Miss 
Wilson had not excepted her, and he said no more. 

By some manoeuvre of Dr. Merton's, he secured a 
seat next Lizzy. She was in good spirits, and he 
went away assuring Mrs. Gould that he had never 
spent a pleasauter evening. He and Lizzy sang all 



their old duets together ; and Mrs. Gould had " never 
seen Miss Wilson so easy and animated before." 

Again, and again. Dr. Merton dined there. lizzy 
saw that although it was safe visiting for ker^ & was 
not so for him. She told him not to come again; 
and he spoke of her father, and her promised fnend- 
ship. She bcg^ him earnestly not to oome, for 
UlU^s sake. He bit his lip, and grew pale. 

"Will you take from me my only pleasure ?" 

" Yes ! if it be one that gives others paiu." 

" It does not give you pain ; you do not care for 
me any more, now, Lizzy I I can see that" 

" You are mistaken; you have no better friend in the 
world, and I beg of you for your own sake not to 
come here where I am not a free agent — wheve I 
must meet you. I must accompany my pupil to the 
dinner table, unless I feign illness." 

Felix persisted, and Lizzy became angry, and 
walked away from him. This took place in the 
drawing-room one evening when several persons 
were there. Mr. Gould, while pretending to read, 
had watched this conversation with some interest. 
He was a man of a keen perception and a kind heart. 
He could not quite make out matters ; but he saw 
clearly enough that Merton came to the house to see , 
Miss Wilson and that she was very intimate with him; 
and he also knew that Merton was a married man. 
He fancied that Miss Wilson began to be annoyed by 
these visits ; and he was determined to find out the 
tmth, and put a stop to them if it were so. He said , 
nothing to his wife on the matter, for various reasons, j 
She was not a very clear-headed woman, and he might I 
be teased by remarks upon " his interfering with A&as 
Wilson's affedrs;" also, she might get alarmed at the | 
bare idea of having a Govemess in the house who was 
an object of interest to a married man, — one who had 
actually contrived to get introduced into her house j 
only that he might see and talk to the Governess. 
And then poor Miss Wilson might be dismissed, 
which would be a bad thing for her, and, as Mr. 
Gould, knew by experience, a very bad thii^ for his 
family. Until Miss Wilson came, his wife Imd never 
been able to find a govemess to suit her. He had a high i 
respect and esteem for Miss Wilson, from all he had 
heiurd and seen of her ; and he hd^ed she might remain 
to educate his girls. Accordingly, on the very next 
morning, before he went down to breakfast, he 
knocked at the door of the school-room^ where he 
knew Miss Wilson was alone. 

" Good morning. Miss Wilson ; I have a question to I 
ask you." ' 

"Indeed ! I will answer it as well as I can." 

"Was there any person in our party last night, 
whom you would rather not meet again here P" 

Miss Wilson looked steadily at Mr. Gould for an | 
instant, and being satisfied with her scmtiny, she 
replied, " Yes, I should be glad if Dr. Merton were i 
not a guest here." ' 

" Thank you, Miss Wilson, I expected this candour 
from you; I shall not invite Dr. Merton to dinner | 
here any more. — You excuse my question, I trust V\ / 
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** Ccrtamly. Heal kindness I cannot mistake for 
impertinent curiositj. I am obliged to you for your 
friendly interest." 

"Thank you. Good morning." 

After that time Miss Wilson saw no more of Dr. 
Merton ; but she kept up a correspondence with his 
wife, who was aware of the early attachment between 
her husband and Liziy Wilson, " before," as she ex- 
pressed it, ''they knew what was good for them 
both." 

Lizzy sat ruminating over all these things, and 
many more, in the short half-hour before she sat down 
to write the following letter to her mother : — 

" My deab Mother, — ^I have two good pieces of 
news to communicate. Guess what they are. As 
Madame de Sevign^ says, ' Je vom la donneen trots — 
je vauM la donne en dix, Jetez-vout voire langue aux 
ckiene ? ' Of course, you do. Then you must know 
that— prepare your mind, make George hold Nancy 
fast on her chair — you must know that I, your ' own 
darling Lizzy,' am coming to spend a whole month 
with you ! Having digested thai properly, listen to 
the next piece of intelligence. — Mr. Gould has given 
me a presentation to Christ's Hospital for George ; 
and Mrs. Gould says, that she hopes George will often 
come and see me here. What does George think of 
that for a Christmas-box P 

" Oh ! if you knew how I long to sec you all ! K 
you could tdl how I shall fidgetand chafe, until I 
am once more in the dear little nut-shell of a home ! 
Mr. and Mrs. Gould are very kind to me. I wish she 
had a little more feeling imd delicacy ! But it is 
useless to find iault with any but one's self. So Tom 
will be at homo when I am there F Shall we not be 
happy, dear mother? Of coarse you will not have 
Nancy's party till I come home. I claim the top for 
Sir Soger de Coverley with George. Mind, Greorge, 
you are engaged to me ! And Nancy must let me 
be blind man first. 

"What you say of the Mertons is very pleasant. 
I was quite sure Lilla would m^ke him an excellent 
wife, and that he would find that out in time. No, 
dearest mother, do not imagine that Felix would liave 
been happier with me. I do not love him, and could 
not have made him a good wife. It was a girlish 
error. I never really loved him, except as a brother 
—just as I love Tom — ^perhaps a little more, as we 
had more tastes in common than Tom and I have. 
You say you never rightly understood how I broke off 
my engagement. You know, my poor father had set 
his heart on this match, and so' had Pelix, until his 
mother persuaded liim that Lilla had fallen in love 
with him ; at a time, too, when he was piqued at my 
coldness, as he was pleased to call it. Ho proposed 
to her one fine morning, and was accepted ; and the 
next day he came over to Coventry, (I was Hving with 
the Halls then,) and told me what he had done — 
swore he was mad the day before, and loved no one 
but me. I behaved then, as people say, very nobly. 
I renounced my engagement, refused ever to marry 



him ; and, at last, exacted a promise from him that 
he would many Lilla in three months, and would not 
seek to see me during that time. Upon these con- 
ditions I promised him my friendship after his mar- 
riage; the alternative being my resolution never to 
speak to him again. People would call this a noble 
sacrifice for a person in my condition ; because I was 
convinced then that Felix really loved me as much 
as he could love anything in the world. But it was 
not noble, nor a sacrifice, mother ; it was simply the 
dictate of woman's wounded pride and affection. I 
vras mortified to find that Felix was so weak in na- 
tifi*e — the man whom I thought I loved. I was 
humbled— nay, I felt insulted by the evidence which 
he had given of the slight nature of the feeling (which 
he nicknamed a. passion) that I had inspired. I have 
since had many proofs that he cannot love in my 
sense ; but that he did love me better than he ever 
loved before or since. Had he done so steadily 

throughout but then he would have been differ^ 

ent from what he is. 

" I have never told you all this before ; perhaps, 
because there was some lingering of painful feeling 
connected with the subject. Now there is none. You 
will rejoice with me that I did not marry a roan I 
could not always respect, and you will think it better 
for me to remain an old maid. I long to see LiUa 
with her baby. What a lovely group they must make, 
with Felix bending over them ! I must take a sketch 
of them. Tom once had a penchant for Lilla, when 
he was seventeen. Ah ! you knew nothing about that ; 
but I did. Tom is not very susceptible, you know ; 
but he is not a person to change very soon. He 
always was dreadfully obstinate. I verily bdievc that 
Tom has not got over his boyish love yet ! At least, 
the recollection of it has hitherto prevented him from 
forming other fancies. Lilla knew nothing of it. You 
roust rcroember she was a year or two older ; and at 
eighteen or twenty a girl looks upon a 3oy as a non- 
entity. But / knew then that Tom was more a roan 
than Lilla was a woman. Lilla is one of those per- 
sons who never grow to maturity, and Felix is ano- 
ther. He will never be what I call a man. Tliere 
will always be something childish about them both. 
Perhaps Tom may find that out now he is five-and- 
twenty. Good-bye, dearest mother ! I shall fill up 
this side to George." 

During the fortm'ght that elapsed between the 
writing of the above letter, and the day fixed for the 
departure of the Gould family from town. Miss Wil- 
son's health and spirits grew gradually better and 
better, until, on the morning of their journey (the 21st 
of December), the day before her own, she quite for- 
got the dignity of office, and while she was getting 
up, poured forth a multitude of little snatches of ' 
songs in her very best voice- It was a strange medley ' 
of ballads, opera scenas and airs, hymns, scherzas, 
and comic songs. This was an old habit, contracted, 
long ago, at the parsonage, where her bed-room was 
between her brother Tom's and her papa's dressing- 
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room, and they used to cliallenge each other in the 
morning, taking tip each other's song in the style of 
Venetian gondoliers. There was one peculiarity in 
Lizzy's singing on these occasions : it seemed equally 
pleasant to her to sing any kind of song. She would 
sirig "Cease rude Boreas" and "Tom Bowling" 
with her father, and " Non piti audrai " and " Cram- 
bamboli " with her brother. 

On this 21st of December, as she was dressing, and 
preparing to pack up hfet things, before the breakfast 
bell rang, she sang all these songs and a great many 
more, to the infinite surprise of the servants, male and 
female, who were going up and down stairs, and *to 
the amusement of Mrs. Gould, whose room was under 
her's. 

At breakfast, Mr. Qould inquired "who that was 
that was singing like Lablache, and Grisi, and Bra- 
ham, ever since it was light ? " 

Miss Wilson acknowledged that she was the guilty 
person, and hoped that she had " not disturbed any 
one by making so much noise." 

Mrs. Gould replied : "Disturb! No, indeed! I 
enjoyed it of all things. I wish you would always sing 
in that way when yott are getting up." 

" So she would, mamma," observed Miss Gould, 
" if she were always going home for a holiday. Miss 
Wilson always sings when she is pleased, and some- 
times when she is vexed." 

"Anybody could make Miss Wilson sing," ex- 
claimed Master Qustavus Goidd, a youth of fourteen, 
who had come from school yesterday. " You have 
only to whistle an air she knows, and she'll soon 
begin." 

" Your whistling, I grant, always makes me sing," 
replied Miss Wilson. 

lu"WhyP Do I whistle so very beautifully?" 
asked the boy, with a grin. 

" No ; but you whistle just as one of my brothers 
used to whistle." 

"Is that the brother who is coming to Christ's? " 
asked Mr. Gould. 

"Yes," replied Miss Wilson. 

" I think, Gustavus, you must knock up a friend- 
ship with Master Wilson, when he comes to town. 
He is about your age," said Mr. Gould. 

" I've no objection, I'm sure ! What sort of a 
fellow is he — eh. Miss Wilson ? " asked Gustavus. 

"Why, George is backward in book-learning, and 
forward in most other things." 

" That's the right sort for me," cried Gustavus. 
" Can he ride, and shoot, and SWim, and row, and 
fish?" 

"Oh, yes! and drive, and hunt, and mow, and 
make hay, and sing, and play a little on the piano ; 
and I must not forget that he can play chess well, 
and is a capital hand at cricket and bagatelle. I be- 
lieve that is nearly all the list of poor George's 
accomplishments." 

" And a very good list, too, by Jove ! " exclaimed 
fhe boy. " Tell him I book him for a chum, though 
we shall not be at the same school." 



« I will tell him," said Miss Wilson, with a Umgh ; 
sad she left the room to help the girls to sott dnt the 
music and books they meant to take with them. 

At two o'clock dn that day the travelling-carriage, 
with its well-filled hnperial, stood at the door of Mr. 
Gould's house. * All the family, and Miss Wilson be- 
sides, stood in the hall, taking leave of each oth«, 
and talking of a merry Christmas and a happy new 
year. "Good-bye!" "Good-bye!" 

" I suppose you do not go till to-morrow, Mfs s 
Wilson?" asked Mrs. Gould. 

" No ; I go by an early coach to-morrow." 

" I wish you a pleasant journey." 

"Thank you. Good morning!" and Mrs. Gk>ald 
ran down the steps to the carriage. 
" As soon as she was left alone, lizzy Wilson sai 
down to make up her accounts, and found that she had 
just seventeen shillings which she could tfffbrd to 
spend in presents to tdce home. It was very little ; 
but it would serve to buy ft trifle fbr each. She de- 
cided that each person at home would like a bbok 
better than most things, except, indeed, old Alice, 
who would rather have some flannel. This poiat 
bemg settled, she dressed herself to go out and buy 
what she wanted. 

The shops had never looked so tempting befot^ 
and, cold as it was, she was as cheerful as a lark in 
June, as she walked briskly down Oxford-street, lin- 
gering now and then, as women love to linger, before 
some rare display of bonnets, shawls, and ribbons. 
Lizzy seldom looked at the shops; shfe never had 
money to spend on superfluities, and therefore she 
thought they did not concern her at all. Besides, her 
mind was never free from a feeling of responsibility 
when she walked out, for she always had the iwo 
eldest girls vrith her, which circumstance did not tend 
to make walking out as pleasant as walking should be, 
to improve the health. The girls were nice girls 
enough to teach or to amuse occasionally. They were 
well enough in the way of business, but it was 
fatiguing to Lizzy to associate always with her in- 
feriors in mind. As she used to say, " It is useless 
to call it aitociating; you do not associate, you endea- 
vour to suit your mind and conversation to tlieir 
capacity, which is more fatiguing by for than giving 
them a lesson on any subject. It is good for neither 
party. Tottng girls ought to have young girls and 
boys for their companions, and their governesses 
ought to have men and women for companions, in 
their hours of relaxation. Both parties would gain 
incalculably by this arrangement, — which, as society 
is formed in this country, at present, cannot be made. 
So I must make the best of matters, and Walk out 
every day with Sophia and Grace." 

While Lizzy was In a bookseller's shop, choosing 
the presents for " those at home," she could not help 
seeing that a gentleman who was seated in the shop, 
looking over some pamphlets, observed her. very at- 
tentively. From his appearance, which was that of a 
gentleman, but one without any pretension to style or 
fashion, she guessed him to be a clergyman — ^probably 
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a College Fellow, or Professor. He watched her, 
listened to all she sud to the shopman, without that 
air of andaoious cariosity which is not uncommon in 
Londoners on such an occasion. Lizzj felt a little 
embarrassed for a moment, but somehow she conld 
not be displeased with this stranger. Presently he 
spoke to the shopman, and asked for a new work— 
" Carlyle's Translation of Wilhelm Meister"— which 
had just come out. 

This was too much for Lizzy. That book had been 
the object of her desire for a fortnight, and here was 
some one actually going to buy it before her face! 
She turned involuntarily, with a slight smUe, towards 
the stranger — ^a smile of sympathy with his taste. 
He saw it, and said, *' It is very fine, is it not, 
madam?" 

" It must be; but I have not seen it." 

" I thought you looked as if you had read it." 

"Idare say I looked as if I should like to read it." 
And, baring said this, Lizzy returned to her purchases, 
paid for them, and left the shop. 

As she walked home, she thought she should like 
to know that man ; and she wondered, with a smile, 
whether he approved of the way in which she had 
spent her thirteen shillings. She certainly saw him 
lau^ as she put back a " Geology made Easy," price 
two shillings, which the shopman particularly recom- 
mended for a child of ten years of age, while she 
chose a little book of Fairy Talcs, price ludf-a-crown, 
instead. He seemed to watch her so much, that she 
feared he saw how she was contriving to get all she 
wanted for thirteen shillings, so as to save four for 
the flannel. However, he had wished her "good 
morning," and opened the door for her, as reverently 
as if she had been a duchess, and therefore he thought 
her want of money no reason Ivhy he should fail in 
the respect which every man owes to a woman. 
Lizzy liked the stranger, and speculated about him 
till she reached Qrosvenor Square, when she forgot 
1dm and every thing ebe but preparations for her 
journey the next day. 

She packed up her two boxes, had them corded and 
taken down stairs into the hall that evening, and sent 
to book her place by the Coventry coach, which 
started at seven o'clock the next morning from an inn 
in the city. One of the maids promised to call her at 
half-past five, and to have a hackney-coach ready at 
the door for her at a quarter past six; and Lizzy 
went to bed with that thought of school-children in 
her heart — "Wliere shall I be at this time to-mor- 
row?" 

Just as she was going to undress, she remembered 
her parcel of presents ; — they were not packed up ! 
That faithless bookseller had never sent them ! She 
rang her bell, and requested Susan to inquire among 
the servants, whether a parcel had not come from 
^*8, the bookseller. 

Susan returned with a parcel in her band, was 
" very sorry, but it was not her fault. Barnes had 
taken it in, and forgotten to give it to her." 
L "Never mind, Susan; I dislike to have small 



packages, but I dare say I can dispose of this in my 
basket, without uncording a box." 

When Susan was gone, Lizzy wanted to untie the 
parcel, to see how the books looked out of the shop. 
Then she smiled at herself for being so childish ; and 
soon she found a very good reason for looking at them — 
she mtt^t write all their names in them, of course 1 
She sat down by the fire, and drew the parcel and the 
inkstand towards her. 

Wfis not the parcel rather large ? She had only 
bought four small books : here must be some mistake. 
And she proceeded to examine the contents. There 
were her four books and the receipted bill ; but what 
were those three larger volumes P She took up one, 
and read, "Wilhelm Meister*s Apprenticeship,"^- 
another — "Wilhelm MeistePs Apprenticeship;"-^ 
another—" Wilhebn Meister*8 Travels." She could 
not fail to recal the stranger in the shop. Her wit, 
without being very great, could jump to a solution of 
the difficulty. That pompous shopman must have 
made a mistake, and put up the gentleman's books 
in her parcel. Poor man ! perhaps he was wondering 
at that moment why they had not eome. They tnust 
be sent back to the shop directly. She rose to ring 
the bell, and as she did so, a note, which had probably 
slipped from one of the books into her lap, fell on the 
floor. It was addressed to "Miss Wilson;" the 
contents were as follows : — 

" MinAif^ — ^Will you accept this book from one 
who has more money than he can spend for his own 
wants ? We shall probably never meet again ; but 
that is no reason why you should not retain, in this 
book, a pleasing memento of a stranger. Let me 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I have afforded 
one of the highest intellectual pleasures to one who 
can, I am sure, appreciate it. " I am, Madamj 

" Tours respectfully} 
"B.M. 

" P.S. — ^I am unknown to your bookseller." 

Lizzy was very much pleased. Some ladies Would 
have been too proud to accept a present from a 
stranger, and would have sent back the books to the 
shop. Lizzy was much too high-minded, too full of 
genuine heart-delicacy, to be guilty of an act of sudh 
mean pride : she quietly and gladly accepted any testi^^ 
mony of honest, disinterested kind feeling, — she always 
appreciated it, whether shown to others or to hetself. 
She smiled as she thought how much she, in a similar 
position to this man, should have enjoyed doii^ such 
a thing herself. How often she had desired to buy 
books and toys for strange children, whose wishes 
(like her own that day in the bookseller's shop) were 
larger thim their finances. " Yes, my unknown friend ! 
I will accept the present ; and I am glad there ate 
people in the world able as well as willing to do such 
things." She felt inclined to write and tell tiim so, 
but she remembered that she did not know his name, 
nor did the bookseller. 

" Better so," she thought ; " it will always be a 
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pleasant little affair. How it will puzzle mamma ! 
Tom will make a capital story of it." Then, again, 
she thought she " would not tell any one but her 
mother of it ; because Tom might teaze her, and say 
things which she did not like on the subject. Tom 
could never see the matter in its true light, — no 
foorldly-wUe person ever could." Listead of going to 
bed early, she sat up an hour beyond her usual time, 
reading the new book. 

" Indeed this is the most valuable Christmas present 
I ever had," she thought. She forgot how slie had 
felt seven years ago on receiving Felix Merton's 
picture ; but it was not long before she remembered 
it ; and she thought of that handsome, winning face, 
and sighed — not for herself. Li another moment she 
was making a comparison between that face and the 
stranger's ! After acknowledging the quiet power of 
this last to be far more pleasing to her now than the 
fine form and wonderful mobility of expression in the 
first, she began to be very grave indeed, and, at last, 
murmured to herself, *' All is well ! I should, i)erhaps, 
make another mistake more grievous than the firat. 
Yet, there is the species of human being to have full 
faith in, I fancy." 

(To be continued.) 



ON SHAKSPEARE'S INDIVIDUALITY IN HIS 
CHARACTERS. 



shakspeabb's soldiebs. 



BT MART COWDBH CLABEB. 

Courage, chivalrous bearing, conquest, martial ar- 
dour,-»-:favourite themes for the poetical pen through 
all ages, could find no more fitting chronicler than 
Shakspeare. None so well as he could perceive the 
splendour with which they were invested, as matter 
for poetry and dramatic development ; none so well 
as he could blazon "all quality, pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war;" wliile, at the same 
time, none so well as he could preclude a too se- 
ductive lustre from being shed around the subject 
itself, by a true manifestation of the far sublimer 
glories of peace and good-wilL The brilliant meteoric 
radiance of military renown, the dazzling grandeur of 
earthly sway, the might of bravery, the dignity of 
valour, are all set forth resplendent upon Shak- 
speare's page; but, true to his higher calling of 
teacher as well as dramatist, humanist as well as 
poet, ho has not failed to outshine and eclipse this 
light by the transcendent effulgence of moral purity, 
intellectual power, the strength of the spirit and the 
affections, and the triumphs of true glory. It is the 
sun paling and quenching the fires of the stars. 

Shakspeare's warrior-portraits are painted with a 
vigorous hand : they embody the generic features of 
the class, with each its own individuality. 

Among them stands conspicuous Cains Marcius 
Coriolanus ; his surname being the immortal crown 
conferred upon his honourable achievements against 



the enemies of his country. Never was soldkrij 
bearing more vividly depicted than in the personal 
descriptions of the man which recur several times 
throughout the play. His brother commander, LarUus, 
says of him ; — 

" Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Gate's wish ; not fierce and terriblo 
Only in strokes, but, with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds. 
Thou mad'st thine enemies shako, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble." 

When he presents himself, humbly clad, in exile, at 
Antium, and stands before the hearth of Aofidius, 
seeking conference with his rival, Tullus says : — 

" Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't; though thy tackle's torn. 
Thou show'st a noble vessel.'* 

And the blunt comments of the serving men, "who 
would have repulsed him as a stranger, bear striking 
witness of his martial mien and proportions. One 
says : " What an arm he has ! He turned me about 
with his finger and thumb, as one would set up a top." 
And the other rejoins : " Nay, I knew by his face 
that there was something in him : he had, sir, a kind 
of face, methought,— I cannot tell how to term it." 

His rash impetuosity in moments of imminent 
peril are true to the life. When he is threatened by 
the people and their tribunes with the Tarpeian rock, 
he draws his sword, shouting : — 

" No : ru die here. 
There's some among you have beheld me fighting ; 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me." 

And in his very death scene, when he is surrounded 
by the citizens of Antium, and some one eude.iyours 
to obtain a hearing in liis favour, he urges provocation, 
taunts his enemies afresh, and recklessly defies their 
wrath. 

Like a genuine military commander, he looks upon 
men's deaths (including his own) as matters of 
perfect indifference; and when he hears the news 
that the Voices are in arms, he exclaims : " I am 
glad on't ; then we shall have means to vent our mnaty 
superfluity." One of the main secrets of Coriolanus's 
disgust towards the common people, besides the 
natural shrinking with which his patrician blood recoils 
from sympathy and communion with the " mutable, 
rank-scented many," is, that he finds them wanting as 
soldiers. They do not fulfil his ideas of valour, of 
discipline, of devotion to their country's cause. He 
complains that there is no dependence to be placed on 
their courage :— 

" He that trusts you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geese." 

He more than once, during the battle, reproaches them 
with their lukewarmness, and their base love of spoil 
in the moment of action ; and afterwards, at home, 
repeats his censure : — 

" Being press'd to the war. 
They would not thread the gates : being 1' the war. 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show'd 
Most valour, spoke not for them." 
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There is a strongly marked indinduality, cliaracteristic 
of the several utterers, in each of the addresses to the 
soldiery, that Shakspeare has put into the mouths of 
his military leaders. Those vhich Ooriolanus delivers, 
are sharp, stinging, contemptuous, and even vitu- 
perative; they evince the uncontrolled disgust and 
disdain which he feels towards the very men whom he 
incites to do the work he has in hand. 

Li that succession of short, vivid scenes descriptive 
of the engagement before and within the gates of 
Corioli, Gains Marcius flares throughout the tumult 
like a comet. His eagerness to begin the strife, his 
breathless ardour, his fierce urging of his followers 
rising in imperious shouts above the din of battle, his 
reckless pursuit till he is whelmed witMn the gates 
amidst the tide of retreating foes, his brief but 
energetic and effective councils with his brother com- 
manders, his smxiety to lose no precious moment of 
time, his animation, his activity, his cheerful words, 
his positive high spirits during the excitement of the' 
contest, are all conceived in the very spirit of martial 
enthusiasm. Fighting seems an actual good, a vital 
atmosphere to him : " The blood I drop is rather 
physioal than dangerous to me." There is an absolute 
enjoyment in the exercise of his fcourage ; a sort of 
rapture of bravery in the gaiety with which he ex- 
claims to the friend * who inquises^whether^ he be 
hiirt : — 

" ! let me clip you 

In arms as sound as when I woo'd ; in heari 

As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burned to bedwrard.* 

But there cdi^ies an. exquisite touch at the dose of 
these scenes, to tell us truly of the extent of "Marcius's 
wounds, which hb own gallant speeches would fain 
represent as scratches. It is where he begs the 
freedom of some poor prisoner, and. upon being asked 
his name, is compelled to reply :'— 

** By Jupiter, forgot : — 
I am weary— yea, my memory is tired. — 
Have we no wine here 1 

Cominius. Go we to our tent : 

The hlood upon your visage dries : 'tis time 
It should be look'd to ; come." 

Coriolanus's haughty nature not only shows itself in 
his patrician disdain of the commonalty, but in a proud 
humility, a lofty modesty — the sensitive point of 
true valour, conscious of its own existence, but 
shrinking from its commendation. There is a kind 
of stem bashfulncss in his manner of waiving the 
praises bestowed upon him by his brother com- 
manders on the battle-field ; and afterwards, his 
words on retiring from his seat in the capitol, 
when his panegyric is about to be pronounced, almost 
savour of arrogance and discourtesy in their blunt 
diffidence. 

But the poet has well displayed the grandeur and 
native dignity that more favourably colour the pride 
of Corioknus, by the enthusiasm with which his 
character inspires his friends. His mother, Yolumnia, 
hails the approach of her warlike son with words that 
show his spirit to be inherent : — 



'* Hark ! the trumpets. 
These are the ushers of Marcius : before him 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears; 
Death, that dark spirit, in*8 nervy arm doth lie. 
Which being advanced, declines, and then men die.** 

The other generals, his brethren in command, vie 
with each other in respect and admiration for his 
prowess, and are prodigal in their unenvious extohnent 
of his merits. Cominius dreads lest his advocacy 
should fall short of what he thinks Ms due, when he 
delivers before the senate that fine speech (which it is 
a shame to curtail, but from which we must content 
ourselves here with a short extract) in honour of 
Marcius's achievements : — 

" For this last^ 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 
I cannot speak him home : he stopped the fliers ; 
And by his rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into sport : as waves before 
A vessel under sail, so men obey'd 
And fell below his stem : his sword— rdeath's stamp— 
Where it did mark, it took. From face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was timed with dying cries. Alone he enter*d 
The mortal gate o' the city, which he painted 
• With shunless destiny ; aidless came ofi; 
And with a sudden reinforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet." 

And in the mouth of his devoted partisan^ his warm- 
hearted old friend, Menenius, a yet more beautiful 
eubgy is placed. He says : — 

*' His nature is too noble for the world : 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove fbr his power to thunder. His heart's his 

mouth: ' 
What his breast forges, that hb tongue must vent ; 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death." 

The unconscious extenuation here offered for the 
defect in his idol's disposition, the plausible sophistry 
with which he elevates obstinacy of pride into in- 
flexible integrity, is exquisitely true to the instincts 
of partiality and enthusiastie affection. It is 'Me- 
nenius, also, who utters those graphic words — magni- 
ficent in their very simplicity — which portray the 
hero he so worships, and which, indeed, serve as an 
abstract of a heroic ideal : " When he walks, he moves 
like an engine, and the ground shrinks before his 
treading. He is able to pierce a corselet with his eye, 
talks like a knell, and his hum is a batteiy. He sits 
in his state as a thing made for Alexander. What he 
bids be done, is finished with his bidding. He 
wants nothing of a god but eternity, and a heaven to 
throne in." 

The sketch of the boy, Ck>riolanus's little son, is 
happily hit off; he is a soldier in miniature, an 
embryo warrior. We see this in the description of 
the child given to Volumnia and Virgilia by their 
friend Valeria, when she speaks of his having " such 
a confirmed countenance ;" and also afterwards, when 
his inherited courage rises up against his father's 
relentlessness, and he boldly exclaims : — 

'' He shall not tread on me : 
III run away till I am bigger, but then I'll fight" 
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The blessing inroked by Coriolanns upon this son 
is the very essence of a warlike father's wish :— ^ 
" The god of soldiers, 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thonghts with nobleness ; that thon may*st prore 
To shame inynlnerable, and stick 1' the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing erery flaw. 
And saving those that eye thee !" 

In direct contrast with the inflexible Coriolanns, is 
the impressionable Mark Antony. The very first 
words of the play bespeak the ambition of the con- 
queror melted in the indulgence of the voluptuary— 
tiie ardour of the soldier merged in that of the lover 
— ^the majesty of Rome's master yielding to the sway 
of an Egyptian mistress — ^the martial spirit slum- 
bering quiescent within the coils of that *' serpent of 
old Nile," Cleopatra. 

The manner in which Antony's spirits fltictuate 
with the aspect of his fortune ; the alternate depres- 
sion and revital to which they are subject &om the 
influence of external circumstances; the suscepti- 
bility, the impulsiveness, the prodigality, the unre- 
servedness of his disposition, joined to his sensual 
temperament, all mark the impressionable man. His 
soldierly qualifications are thus compuatively obscured ; 
he is less notable for his warriorship than for his 
magnificence ; and while he is distinguished for gene- 
rosity, both of taste and feeling, he lacks constancy 
in the austerer virtues. 

His brother triumyur, Octavius, bears honourable 
testimony to his early hardihood in defeat and ad- 
versity, but deplores all the more his subsequent 
instability. 

His brave follower. Scams, remarks upon that 
variable mood of his general's : — 
" Antony 
Is valiant and dejected ; and, by starts, 
fils fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear 
Of what he has, and has not*' 

And his friend Enobarbus makes pithy comment on 
his easily excited spirits : — 

*' Now hell ont-siare the lightning. To be fhrions, 
Is to be frighted out of fear : and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge ; and I see still 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Restores his heart : when valour preys on reason. 
It eats the sword it fights with." 

That also is like one of the freaks of an impression- 
able nature, where Antony calls forth his household 
servants, and addresses them in such moving terms as 
shall eUcit their tears, and assure him of their sym- 
pathy; then, satisfied with his experiment, he sud- 
denly rallies, bursts into a laugh, speaks gaily and 
hopefully, and concludes with : — 

" Let's to supper ; come. 
And dtt>wn consideration." 

He is facile ; and like a man who knows himself to 
be assailable by persuasion, he intrenches himself in a 
stronghold of obstinacy, meeting the force of reason, 
and the unanswerable representations of his officers, 
with mere stubborn iteration, — " By sea, by sea." 
And on their urging their remonstrance, he doggedly 
repeats, '*rilfi^t at sea." 



There is one cttrious instance of defective judgneoi 
quite consistent with Antony's character. Like most 
impressionable men, he allows himself to be swayed 
by appearance, and is superficial in his peroeptkms. 
Accordingly, whilst be is yielding his dying breath is 
Cleopatra's arms, he rouses himself with a generous 
anxiety for her welfare, and bids her " trust none 
about Cfiesar but Proculeius." Now, in the sequel, 
we find that Proculeius is no/ to be trusted, for it k 
he who assists to betray Cleopatra into the hands of 
Cesar's guards, while Dolabella proves her friend and 
adviser. 

Towards Octavia, " our courteous Aiitonyi whom 
ne'er the word of Ifo woman heard speak," is gentle 
and considerate in his manner, though he but " makes 
this marriage for his peace," and from merelj pru- 
dential motives. 

There is another characteristic feature in Antony's 
conduct ; his generosity in being ever ready to admit 
his own share of blame, to acknowledge his errors, 
and to accept reproof with candour and temper. His 
remorse, too, is as keen as his self-accusation is bitter ^ 
and ample ; and the generous-hearted Antony — muni- 
ficent in prosperity, and noble in downfal — e ttgagcs 
our interest and sympathy perhaps more deeply than 
many a less faulty being. 

In juxta-position, but in high relief, with Mark 
Antony, is another military commander, Octavius 
Caesar — cold, calculating, ever vigilant, and holding 
himself in reserve to take advantage of any liaise 
of judgment on the part of his great compeer and 
rival. 

When the marriage is proposed between Octavia, 
CceSar's sister, and Antony, the hitter askft, •* Will 
Ccesar speak ?** But he answers, " Not till he bears 
how Antony is touched with what is spoke already.** 
And again, in the conference with Pompey, Csesar^i 
dispassionate voice recui^ at intervals in such curt 
words of heed, as, " Take your time ;" " There's the 
point j" " That's the next to do :" showing, by these 
admonitory sentences, that he himself keeps sedu- 
lously to the point in question, and would have others 
do the same. 

In the wild scene of banquet revelry on board 
Pompey's galley, Octavius alone maintains a cheek 
upon his own indulgence in the pleasures of the table ; 
and it is he who is the first to propose a general ter- 
mination of the feast. His allusion to the effect of 
the wine upon his articulation is admirably indicative 
of the wary man accustomed to observe and guard his 
own utterance ; while his habitual reserve dreads the 
exposure of inebriety : — 

" Mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks; the wild diq^uise bath almoik 
Antick'd us all." 

His only touch of warmth is given to Mb fMet 
Octavia ; his eyes moisten at parting with her, and 
hb is highly indignant at her treatment by Mark 
Antohy, though his indignation is tempered by tbe 
duty of preaching patienee and comfort to herself. 

Anger never leads him beyond one abusive t^ihilL 
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He colls Ahtonj m " old rafflan/' in wrath M the 
thcmght of Ms (Jefiance in the moment of defeat :— • 

" He dares me to personal combat, 
Caosar to Antony : let the old ruffian know 
I hate many other ways to die ; mean titne^ 
Laagh at his challenge." 

Uia wrath is steeped in contempt, and he ends, a few 
moments afterwards, by the sneering exdamation, — 
"Poor Antony!" 

As is to be exp^H;^ from one of his oold, hard 
nature, Octavins has an nnworthy opinion of women, 
and distmsts their integrity; in this persuasion of 
their fbible, he sends ati emissary to the queen of 
Egypt after the disgraceful defeat by sea : — 

" From Antony win Cleopatra : promise, ' 
And in our name, what she requires ; add more> 
From thine inrention, offers : women are nofe, 
In their best fortunes, strong ; but want will peijure 
The ne'er touch'd yestal." 

His frigid temperament baffles Cleopatra's alluring 
arts; her power of witchery falls powerless against 
his dispassionate stoicism ; but when, in turn, he seeks 
to beguile her, she, accustomed to study men's moods 
and dispositions, to watch their humours, and detect 
their sentiments, sees in an instant tlirough his pur- 
pose and his smooth speech, saying to her attendants 
when he is gone : — 
'J' He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 

Be noble to myself: but hark thee, Charmian. 

She giyes the whispered order for the asp, '* the pretty 
worm of Nilus, that kills and pains not," and thus 
defeats her wily foe at once and for ever. 

As the extreme opposite of the cold Octayius, 
"sticks fiery off indeed" the gallant Harry Percy, 
sumamed Hotspur. His well-lmown ardent temper 
has procured him this title, and ail that we see and 
hear of him confirms its fitness. At the very opening 
of the play. King Henry lY. alludes to his warlike 
fame, and ahnost envies that — 

*' My. Lord Northumberland 
Should be the father of so blest a son : 
A soti, ^ho Is the theme of honour's tongue." 

Elsewhere he calls him " this Hotspur Mars." His 
princely riyal speaks of him as — '' this same child of 
honour and renown, thb gallant Hotspur, this all- 
praised knight ;" and afterwards says : — 
" I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds." 

Hi* unde, the Earl of Worcester, talks of his 
" adopted name of privilege, 
A hare-brained Hotspur, governed by a spleen." 

Falstaff calls him " that same mad fellow of the north, 
Percy ;" and, on the battle-field, says : — " I am afraid 
of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead." 

Such reports of fame demanded strong individual 
painting, and, certainly, Shakspeare's delineation of 
tiie man himself fully answers to his reputation. 

His bold vindication of Mortimer before the king; 
his tornado-like rage about giving up the prisoners, 
till his fiather, Northumberland, a^s him :— <' What, 



drunk with cholet P" His impatient bursts while his 
father and uncle are consulting means of revenge ; his 
testy forgetfulness, interrupting himself with : — 
** What do you call the place 1 
A plague upon't !— it is In Qloucestershire. 

His eagerness : — 

" I smell it ; upon my life, it will do welL 
North. Before the game's a-foot, thou still lett'st 
sUp." 

His fretful cogitations while reading the letter from 
the lukewarm rebel lord, whom he calls a "frosty- 
spirited rogue," and a " dish of skimmed milk ;" with 
his contempt of risk : — " The purpose you undertake in 
dangerous : — Why, tliat's certain; 'tis dangerous to take 
a cold, to sleep, to drink : but I tell you, my lord fool, 
out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety." 
His impatience of delay, so like the man of action : — 
"Oh, let the hours be short, till fields, and tjlows, 
and groans applaud our sport !** His intolerance of 
sickness that intervenes to thwart his plans ; wonder- 
ing how any one has " leisure to be sick in such a 
justling time ;" with his skimming over the details 
of the maladj in the letter, and proceeditig to what 
he considers the important question : — 

" He writes me here, — ^that inward sickness — 

And that his friends by deputation could not 

So soon be drawn." 

His blunt words of soldierly horror at being thought 
to flatter, when he praises Douglas to his face. His 
absent preoccupied manner, alluded to by Prince Hal, 
in that caricature description he gives of his rival, 
" the Hotspur of the North ; he that kills me some 
six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes hid 
hands, and says to his wife, — * Fjfe upon this quiet life f 
I want work* * my sweet Harry* says she, *how 
many hast thou killed to-day t* * Giioe my roan horse 
a drench* says he, and answers, * ^m^ fourteen^* an 
hour after ; ' a trifle, a trifle,* " Which absence of 
mind is afterwards verified in the opening of the 
scene where he sits down to the conference with the 
other rebel leaders, to arrange their contemplated 
plan of attack, and exclaims :— " A plague upon it ! 
I have forgot the map." His blended prodigality and 
tenacity when they are apportioning their several 
rights of land : — 

" I'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend: 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
ril cavil on the ninth part of a hair." 

His quick sense of honour ; during the battle, his 

reply to Worcester, who says : — 

" There is no seeming mercy in the king. 
Hot, Did you beg anyl God forbid !" 

And, finally, his ardour when he learns the af^roach 

of his enemies : — 

** Let them come ; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim. 
And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war. 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them : 
The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit. 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire, 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 
And yet not ours :— Come, let me take my horae. 
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Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales : 
Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 
Meet, and ne'er part, till one drop down a corse.** 

All these characteristic circumstances combine to 
form one of the most perfect pictures of a rash and 
impetuous soldier that was ever limned. 
I There are still two particulars that remain to be 
cited regarding Hotspur, which are peculiarly indi- 
cative of the mere soldier ; he evinces a contempt for 
poetry, and an indifference for music; and he also 
regards his wife far more as a lady-puppet than as a 
rational companion. Listead of replying to her fond 
inquiry respecting his preoccupied thoughts, he 
shouts to a servant, and asks about the despatch of 
some packet ; and afterwards evades her with some 
light bantering answers, and expresses his want of 
faith in her discretion, and powers of secrecy — ^pre- 
cisely like a soldier who has little time to study the 
true worth and debility of a woman's heart and 
mind. How little he does justice to this heart and 
mind, (the loving strength of which he might have 
trusted to the utmost,) is proved by the exquisite 
posthumous eulogy which Lady Percy subsequently 
delivers in honour of her lost husband. 

Shakspeare has not feared to put two fiery hot- 
tempered men close together; for, in the same play 
with Hotspur is Owen Glendower, the Webhman. 
But how distinctly has he maintained the several 
individuality of the two military leaders. Hotspur is 
peremptory, Glendower is pompous ; where the one is 
wilful, the other is vain ; when the one flies off at a 
tangent, the other warmly argues, or holds forth about 
his own portentous nativity, his magical powers, and 
his vast superioiity to the " roll of common men." 
Warmth of temper makes Hotspur an utter contemner 
of self, a pkdn, blunt soldier ; while a like heat makes 
Glendower a conceited visionary, an intemperate self- 
worshipper, a thorough egotist. 

Thus have wc traced the individual characteristics 
of the haughty Coriolanus ; the impressionable Mark 
Antony ; the cold Octavius CcBsar ; the fiery Hotspur ; 
the conceited Glendower. But as there remain many 
admirable warrior - portraits still undiscussed, this 
division of the subject will be resumed in another 
number. 



LEWIS ARUNDEL;* 

OBy TH£ RAILROAD OF LIPE. 
BT THB AUTHOR OF " FaARK FAIRLBOB." 

Chapter IX. 

WHEREIN RICHARD FRERB AND LEWIS TXTRN 
HAHOHETAKS. 

Lewis rather expected a lecture from Richard Frere 
on account of his aquatic exploit ; but he need not have 
made himself uneasy on the subject, for the only re-- 
mark his friend volunteered was : " Well, you know) 
if the dog could not be saved without, of course you 

(1) CoQtinaed from p. 201. 



were obliged to go in and fetch him ; I nhowM hare 
done the same myself, though I hate cold -water as I 
hate the old gentleman, and never could swim in st 
life." 

When they had concluded dinner, Frere inquired, 
suddenly : ''By the way, do you mean to come witi 
me to-night ? " 

''Before I can answer that question," retuxBed 
Lewis, "you must condescend to inform me vheze 
you are going, and what you mean to do wlien yoa 
get there." 

"To be sure; I thought I had told you; but tk 
fact is, I have been working rather hard lately, (I 
read for three hours after you were gone to bed last 
night,) and my head is not over dear to-daj. Tbe 
case is this, sir : Tom Bracy, who, as I before toid 
you, is lamentably addicted to practical jokes^ hap> 
pens to be acquainted with a certain elderlj lady^ 
who devotes her life to lion hunting." 

" To wAai f " inquired Lewis. 

" To catching celebrities, otherwise termed lions," 
replied Frere, "and parading them at her parties for 
the benefit of her friends and acquaintance. On the 
last occasion of this kind, she confided to Btwucj her 
longing desire to obtain an introduction to a oertaii 
Persian prince, or thereabouts, who has latdy ooise 
over to this country, to avoid the somewhat trouble- 
some attentions of his family, his younger brother 
being most anxious to put out his eyes, and his grand- 
father only waiting a favourable opportunity for bov- 
stringing him." 

" ' A Uttle more than kin, and less than kind,' " 
quoted Lewis. 

"I knew you would say that," returned Frere; 
"in fact, I should have felt quite surprised if yon had 
not. But to proceed with my account. Bracy soot 
found out that his hostess haid never seen the albce- 
said Asiatic magnate, and knew next to nothing about 
him ; whereupon, he determined 'to get a little fan,' 
as he calls it, out of the affiur, and according in- 
formed her, very gravely, that from his acquaintance 
with the Persian language, he was in the habit of 
accompanying the prince to evening parties in tbe 
character of interpreter, and that if she would entrust 
him with an invitation, he should be happy to convej 
it to his Highness, and try to induce him to accept it 
She joyfully acceded to the proposal, and this Ytrj 
evening the party is to take place. And now can yon 
guess the purport of Bracy's visit to me? " 

" He wants you to act as interpreter in lus atead, 
I suppose i his knowledge of Persian being probablj 
con&ied to the word ' bosh.' " 

" Wrong ! " rejoined Frere, laughing. " A hi^ier 
destiny awaits me. I am for the nonce to be 
elevated to the proud position of one of the Blood 
Royal of Persia. In plain English, Bracy knows as 
much of the Prince as I do of the Pope; the whole 
thing is a hoax from beginning to end, and he wants 
me to personate his Highness, which I hare half pro- 
mised to do, while you are to represent an atteadaut 
satrap, a sort of Mussulman gdd. stid^ in waiting, 
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always sapposing that yoa have no objection so to 
employ yourself." 

** To tell you the truth, I am scarcely in the vein 
for such foolmg," returned Lewis, moodily. " I hate 
practical jokes, to begm with, nor can I see much fun 
in taking advantage of the absurdities of some weak- 
minded old lady. Who is the woman about to be 
Tictimized P *' 

"An opulent widow, one Lady Lombard, *the in- 
teresting relict of a be-knighted pawnbroker,' as Bracy 
calls her," replied Frere. 

" Who T " inquired Lewis, becoming suddenly in- 
terested. 

Frere repeated the name, and Lewis continued,—- 

** Then I'm your man, and will enter into your plot 
heart and soul ; that woman's fair game, and we'll fool 
her to the top of her bent." 

"Why, how nowP" exclaimed Frere, astonished 
at his fHend's impetuosity. " This is a very sudden 
change. Do you then know the lady P " 

" Yes, I do," rejoined Lewis, bitterly, " know her 
for a coarse-minded, purse-proud, wretched old 
woman ! " 

" Phew ! " whistied Frere. " May I ask how the 
good lady has been so unfortunate as thus to have 
excited your bitter indignation against her P " 

" Never mind," returned Lewis, rising hastily, and 
walking to the window, " it is enough that I have 
sufficient disUke to her to enter cordially into your 
hoax." 

" That's odd now," mattered Frere, soliloquizing. 
" If I had not known his ' anUcedenU* as the French 
term it, neariy as well as I know my own, I should 
have fancied the late lamented Lombard had, in 
bygone hours, refused to negotiate some small loan for 
him, on the perishable security of personal clothing. 
He can't have popped the question to the widow, at 
one of the (German watering-places, and encountered a 
negative ? " 

** Frere, don't mention my dislike of Lady Lombard 
to your facetious acquaintance," observed Lewis, 
turning round. " I have no ambition to become a butt 
for his bad puns." 

" Never fear, man, I'll not betray your confidence," 
returned Frere ; " more particularly when, as in the 
present instance, I don't happen to share it." 

" Do you care to know P " asked Lewis. 

" Not by no manner of means, as the young lady 
said, when the parson asked her whether she was pre- 
pare to give up all the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world," returned Frere. " And now, as we have 
to be converted into Pagans before ten o'clock, sup- 
pose we start." 

A quarter of an hour's brisk walking brought them 
to Bracy's lodgings, where they found that gentleman 
deeply immersed in study, with the fez which was to 
assbt in changing Frere into a prince, stuck rakishly 
on one side his head. On perceiving his visitors, he 
sprang from his seat, and making a low sahiam, in the 
course of which performance the fez tumbled off and 
knocked down a candle, he exclaimed, — 



" Most illustrious brothers of the Sun, and first- 
cousins once removed of the Moon and all the Stars, 
—may your shadows never be less!— You do me 
proud by honouring my poor dwelling with your 
seraphic presences !" 

" I see you have got the wherewithal to make 
Heathens of us," returned Frere, pointing to a couple 
of Persian dresses which hung against the wall, lUce 
a brace of Bluebeard's headless wives. 

" Bude Light of the Universe, yes !" replied Bracy ; 
" your slave has procured the ' wear with all' neces- 
saries to complete your transformation from infidel 
Fering^iees to true sons of Islam. Would I have had 
my prince appear without a khelaut — a'dressof honour P 
Be Cheshm I upon my eyes be it ; — ^by the way, it's a 
remarkable fact, that the expression ' my eyes' should 
be Court lingo in Persia, and bordering upon Bil- 
lingsgate in EnglisL" 

" You seem particularly well-up in the pseudo- 
Persian metaphor to-night, Bracy," observed Frere ; 
" has the fez inspired you P" 

"No, there's nothkg miraculous in the affair," 
returned Bracy ; " it is very easily explained. I have 
been reading up for the occasion, — cramming, sir; a 
process successfully practised upon heavy Johneans 
at Cambridge, and corpulent turkey poults in Norfolk." 

" Indeed! — ^I was not aware that you are a Persian 
scholar; — may I inquire what line of study you have 
adopted P" 

" One that I have myself struck out," responded 
Bracy, "and which has been attended, I flatter 
myself, with the most successful results. I first sub- 
jected myself to a strict course of Hajji Baba, after 
which I underwent a very searching examination in 
Morier's ' Zohrab, or the Hostage.' I next thoroughly 
confused my mind with * Thalaba,' but brought myselif 
round again upon ' Bayley Frazer's Travds ;' after 
which I made myself master of ' Ayesha, or the Maid 
of Khai-s ;' and by way of laying in a fitting stock of 
the sentimental, finished off with Byron's * Giaour ;'— 
stop, let me give you a specimen;" and, replacing 
the unruly fez, he sprang upon a chair, and throwing 
himself into a mock-tragedy attitude, began bombas- 
tically to recite : — 

u I Twas iweet, where cIondleM lUrs were bright, 
To Tiew the ware of watery light, 
And hear its melody by night ; 
And oft had Hastan't childhood play'd 
Around the verge of that caicado : 
And oft upon hit mother't breast 
That found had harmoniaed his rest ; 
And oft had Hassan's youth along 
Its banks been sootlied by Beauty's song, 
And softer seero'd each melting tone 
Of music mingled with iu own.' 

"There now, I call that pretty well for a young be- 
ginner ; a little of that wiU go a good way with my 
Lady Lombard ; it is like a penny bun, cheap to begm 
with, and very filling at the price." 

'' Turks and Persians are not exactly alike, though 
you seem to think they are," observed Frere, drily. — 
" Have you laid down any plan of operations, may I 
ask? you must give me veiy full and clear directions 
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how to behave, for to tell you the truth, my ac- 
qoaintaxLoe with the higher ranks of Persia is ia- 
finitesimallj select." 

*' Oh ! ifs all plain sailing enough,?' returned Bra^; 
" you have only to look wise, roll your eyes about, and 
occasionally jabber a little Persian, or any otlier un- 
known tongue you may prefer, which I, not under- 
standing, shall transit ad libitum as the occasion 
may require." 

** And sweetly you will do it too, or I am much 
mistaken," muttered Erere, divesting himself of his 
great coat. 

''Pray inform me, as I am unfortunately igivurant 
of all the oriental languages, how do you proposes to 
supply my deficiencies P" inquired Lewis. — " Is my 
part, like Bottom the weaver's^ to be nothing but 
roaring?" 

'* Why, as you are about to enact a lion, it would 
appear not inappropriate," returned Braoy ; '' yes, it 
never struck me ; there seems a slight difficulty there 
— ^you never got up any Memoria Technica, did you P" 

Lewis shook liis head. 

" Thafs unlucky," continued Bracy ; " a page or two " 
of that would have served the purpose beautifully. I 
met a man the other night who had struck out a new 
system for himself, and was perfectly rabid about 
it. He had botlled, according to his own account, 
the whole history of England into an insinuating 
little word that sounded to me something like 
^Humguffinhoggogrificicuana,' and bagged ail Han- 
sard's Reports, from Pitt to Peel, in half-a-dozen lines 
(^ impossible doggrcL Oh( he was a wonderful 
fellow, — clearly mad, but intensely funny. I kept him 
in tow two good hours, and made him explain his 
system twice over to everybody, till the people were 
ready to cry, he bored them so. I was nearly being 
punished for it though, as he was actually weak 
enough to believe in me, and called the next day to 
fraternize." 

** And how did you escape P" asked Lewis. 

"Why, I have a sort of tigor, (the imp that let you 
in» in fact,) who is a first-rate liar — ^most excellent 
useful boy, I do assure you, sir : I sent him down with 
a message that I had an attack of Asiatic cholera, but 
if he would take a glass of wine, and look at the 
paper till the crisis was over, I would come to him 
if it terminated favourably. That settled the business ; 
he did not wait the event, but was off like a shot, 
thinking the infection might disagree with his ' system,' 
perhaps." 

"Then be has not repeated his visit P" inquired 
Frere. 

" No ; and I hope he will not," returned Bracy, 
" for there will be nothing left for me to have but 
Elephantiasis or the Plague, and he must be very 
far gone in innocence if he can swallow either of 
them." 

" Am I expected to put on these things ? " asked 
Frere, holding up a most voluminous pair of Persian 
trowsers, made of a species of rich gause enriched 
with gliUering spangles. 



" Tea, verily, most emphatifiallj and ^tfJdmWf, 
yes," replied Bracy. 

^' Well, what must be, mnat be> I f uppoae,** re- 
joined Frere, with a sigh of resignation ; 'f bat I bctct 
thought to see myself in such a garment. One tiling 
is dear, I must stand all the evening, for thove's no 
man living ooulii sit down in them." 

" Never fear," returned Bracy encouragingijF ; ** only 
do you go into my bed-room, and put on your robes, 
and ril ensure your taking your seat on your retuviL 
Never make mountains of molehiils, i^fn ; tb^re are 
worse dresses than that in the wodd; for ipitaiio^ it 
might have been a kilt." 

" Tbi^'s true,'' said Frere, reflectiyely, ml un- 
hooking the richest Kn. Blu&beard, he proceeded 
after sundry ^simlations of disgust to carry it into 
the other room, whither after a minute or two Braejr 
followed him, to perfonUi as he said, the psr|; gf lady's 
maid. After a l^>8e of about a quarter of an boor 
the door was again undosgd, and Bracy, exclaimiBfr 
" Now, Mr. 4irundel, allow me to have the honoar of 
introducing you to his Sublime Qi^ess Bee CSuod 
el Freer," ushered in the person named. 

Never was so oompkta a trans&)rmatioi| acen. 
The Persian dress, rounding off and concealing t)» 
angularities of ]m figure, gave 9^ 9ort of digni^ to 
Frere, qi|ite in keeping with the character he was about 
to assume ; while moustaches ^ a flowing beard iin- 
parted a degree of picturesquenes^ to his com^tepaocs 
which accorded well with his irregular but expressive 
features and bright animated ^cs. A shawl of rick 
pattern confined his waist, while ^ girdle, studded 
with (apparently) precioi^s stones^ sustained a sword 
and dagger, the jewelled hilts and brilliantly orna- 
mented sheaths of which ad4ed not a little to the 
n^agnificence of his appearance. 

"Yoila!" exclaimed Bracy, patting him on the 
back. " What do you think of that, by way of a get- 
up P There's a ready-made prince for you. Asylum of 
the Universe, how do you fiud yourself P do your new 
garments sit easily P" 

" None of your nonsense, sir," replied Frere ; *' if I 
am a prince, behave to me as nek, if you please. I 
tell you what, I ehall be tearing some of this drapeiy 
before the evening is qverr A ^ ^^^» i^ ^ Act for 
life, that is one comfort ; but I never was prpperly 
thankful before for not having been born a woman, 
Think of sinking into the vale of years in a musHn 
skirt — ^what a prospect fo)r an intellectual being ! " 

" Now, Mr. Arundel, your dress awaits you,'* said 
Braoy, ''and ' time is on the wing.' We shall have 
her ladyship in hysterics, if she fancies her pri|ice 
means to disappoint her.'l. 

Lewis's toilet was soon completed, and proved 
eminently successful, the flowing robe setting off his 
tall graceful figure to the utmost advantage, and the 
scarlet fee with its drooping tassel contrasting veil 
with his dark curls, and enhancing the effect of his 
delicately cut and striking features. Bracy making 
his appearance at the same moment, most elaborately 
got up for the occasion, with a blue satin. undn^ ; 
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waistcoat, and vhat he \ras pleased to denommate 
the Order pf the Holj Poker suspeuded by a red 
ribbon from his button-hole, the tiger of lying celi- 
brity was despatched for a vehicle, and the two 
started. 

"To a reflective mind," began Bracy, when an 
interyal of wood-pavement allowed conversation to 
become audible,—" to ^ reflective mind, there 19 no 
section of the zoology of the Xiondon streets more 
interesting than that which treats of the habits 9nd 
general economy of the genus cabman." 

"As to their general economy," returned i'rere, 
"as far as I am acquaijited with it, it appears to 
consist 14 doing you out of more than their fare, and 
expending the capital thi^s acquired at a gin palace." 

"Sir, you misapply terms, treat an important 
subject with nnbecoming levity, and libel an interest- 
ing race of men," returned Bracy, with a countenance 
of the most immovable gravity. 

" Interested, ygu mean," rejoined Frere. 

"One very striking peculiarity of the species," 
continued Bracy, not heeding tlie interruption, "is 
their talent for subtle analysis of cliaracter, and power 
of discriminating it by the application of unusual 
tests." 

"Whafs ccwning nowP" inquired Frere. "Keep 
your ears open, Lewis, my son, and acquire wisdom 
from the lips of the descendant of many Bracys." 

" I am aware an assertion of this nature should not 
be lightly hazarded," resiuned Bracy, "as it carries 
little conviction to the ill-regulated minds of the scep- 
tical, unless it be verified by some illustrative exam- 
ple drawn from the actual." 

"You have not got such a thing as a Johnson's 
Dictionary d)out'you, I suppose P" interrupted Erere ; 
"I want to look out a few of those long words." 

" With this view," resumed Bracy, " I will relate 
a little anecdote, which will at fhe same time prove 
my position, and display the capacity of the London 
cabman for terse and epigrammatic definition. I had 
been engaged on committee business at the House of 
Commons, a short time since, and was returning to 
my lodgings, when as I emerged into Palace Yard it 
b^B;an to rain. Seeing me without an umbrella, a 
cabman on the stand hailed me with a view of ascer- 
taining whether I required his services. While I 
was debating with myself, whether the rain were 
likely to inerease or not, I was hailed by the cad of 
an omnibus just turning into Parliament Street." 

" I never do make puns," began Frere, " or else I^ 
should be inclined to ask, whether being exposed to 
so much AaU and rain ^ the same time did not give 
you cold?" 

" It happened that I had just betted a new hat with 
a man," continued Bracy, still preserving the most 
perfect gravity, " as to how many times the chairman 
of the committee would take snuiF, aud had lost my 
wager; this made me feel awfully stingy, and ac- 
cordingly availing myself of the lowest of the two 
eetim^es, I fraternized with the 'bus fellow, and 
metaphorically threw over the cabman. As I was 



ascending the steps of the vehicle I had lesdved to 
patronise, the following remark from the injured Jehu 
reached my ears : it was addressed to an amphibious 
individual, 'eu taboU ei bandeaux de Join* (as the 
Morning Post would have it), yclept the waterman; 
and if you don't think it fully bears out my previous 
assertions, I can only say that you are an incompetent 
judge of evidence. He first attracted his friend's 
attention, by pointing to me over his shoulder with 
his thumb, and winking significantly ; then added in a 
tone of intense disgi^st, ' See that cove ; I thort he 
wom't no good; 'stead 0' takin' a cab to his sejf, 
like a gent, he's » goin' to have ihrupemCorth of all 

A» Bracy amid the lau^ter of his oompamons 
concluded his recital, the vehicle which conveyed them 
drew up at the door of Lady Lombard's mansion. 

Chapter X. 

CONTAINS A FBACTICAL COMKENTAKT DV TBS TEXT, 
" PUT NOT YOUB TaUST IN PnjNCJBS," 

Ladt Lombard, bdng in many senses of the word 
a great lady, lived in a great house, which looked out 
upon that shocking sight, a London garden, and had 
its front door at the back, for the sake of appearances. 
At this perverted entrance did Bracy's mendacious 
tiger, standing on tip-toe, the better to reach the 
knocker, fulminate like a duodecimo edition of Olym- 
pian Jove, until two colossal footmen, in a great state 
of excitement and scarlet plush, opened the door so 
suddenly as nearly to cause the prostration of the 
booted boy, who only saved himself from falling by 
stumbling, boots and all, against the tall shin of the 
highest footman, thereby eliciting from that noble 
creature an ejaculation suggestive of his intense ap- 
preciation of the injury done him, and hinting, not 
obscurely, at his wishes in regard to the future destiny 
of his juvenile assailant. That youth, however, who, 
we are forced to confess, was not only as " impudent 
as he was high," but, reckoning by the peculiar 
standard which the expressicm aforesaid indicates, 
at the very least three feet more so, hastened thus to 
rebuke his adversary — " Hit's lucky for you. Maypole, 
as I hain't hon the bench of majorstraits yet, hor ther'd 
a been five bob hout o' your red plush pockets for 
swearin', as sure has hegg« is heggs ! hif that's hall 
yer gratitude for me a-bringin' of ye my honourable 
master and two noble Purshun princes, hi'd better 
border the carridge to turn round, and take 'em back 
agen." 

Having astonished the disgusted giant by this 
speech, the imp boimded down the steps, and held 
open the cab-door with an air of dignifieid condesoen- 
sion. 

f* Is not that boy a treasure P" whispered Bracy to 
Frere, as they alighted ; " how neatly he to<^ the 
shine out of that thick-witted pyramid of fool's flesh. 
I could ifot have done the thing better myself." 

" I don't pretend to any very unusual powers of 
foresight," muttered Frere, under his beard, " but I 
think I could point out that brat's residuaiy legatee/' 
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*' Ab, indeed !" retumed Bracy, "and who do you 
fix upon? the archbishop of Canterbury?" 

" No, the hangman," was the gruff reply. 

"Well, rd myself venture to insure liim against 
drowning, for a very moderate premium," rejoined his 
roaster, laughing ; " but now I really must beg you to 
bear in mind that you are utterly ignorant of the 
English language." 

" Tnshallah ! I'd forgotten my illustrious descent 
most completely," answered Frere, "but VU be care- 
ful; so, for the next three hours, 'my native' tongue, 
'goodnight.'" 

While this conversation had been carried on in an 
under tone, the party had been ushered up-stairs, 
amidst the wondering gaze of servants innumerable, 
of all sorts and sizes, from the little foot-page stag- 
gering under a galaxy of buttons, to the mighty butler, 
barely able to walk beneath the weight of his own 
dignity. 

"What name shall I say, gentlemen?" asked the 
last named official, in his most insinuating tone ; for a 
Persian prince was a rarity sufficient to impress even 
his imperturbable spirit with a sense of respect. 

" His Highness Prince Mustapha Ali Khan and 
suite," returned Bracy, authoritatively. 

Lnmediately the door of a well-lighted saloon was 
flung back on its hinges, and, in a stentorian voice, 
the nu^or domo announced, " His Highness Prince 
Mystify-all-I-can and su-ct." 

"By Jove ! he's hit it," whispered Bracy to Lewis, 
as, following Frere, they entered the room, "he won't 
beat that if he tries till he's black in the face." 

As he finished speaking, the guests, who had crowded 
as near the door as good breeding would allow, 
to witness the prince's entr/e, drew back, as a rustling 
of silks and satins announced the approach of their 
hostess. 

Lady Lombard, who, to judge by appearances, 
would never again celebrate her forty-fifth birth-day, 
had been a handsome, and still was a fine-looking 
woman. She was tall and portly ; in fact, portly is 
rather a mild term to use in speaking of her ladyship, 
but we don't like to stigmatize her as stout, and be- 
yond that we could not go in speaking of a lady. She 
had a veiy bright colour, and a very fair skin, in the 
display of which she was by no means niggardly, her 
gown having short sleeves, (so short, indeed, as scarcely 
to be worth mentioning,) and being — — well, we 
know a French word which would express our meaning, 
but we prefer our own language, and must therefore 
say, being rather too much off, where it would have 
becai better a little more on. She wore a profusion of 
light ringlets, which we feel justified in stating, upon 
our personal responsibility, to have been her own, for 
Lady Lombard was an honourable woman, and paid her 
bills most punctually. These flaxen locks rejoiced in 
one peculiarity — they were not divided in the centre, 
after the usual method, but the in medio tutimmtis ibis 
principle had been abandoned in favour of a new and 
striking coiffeure, which until we were introduced to 
her ladyship we had believed to be restricted to the 



blue-and-silver epicene pages who worship the priina 
donna, and poke fun at the soubrettes on the open, 
stage ; — the page-like parting, then, was on one »de 
her head, and across her ample forehead lay a f^toon 
of hair, arranged so as to suggest, to a speculative 
mind, a fanciful resemblance to the drapery at the top 
of a window curtain. Her features were by no means 
without expression ; on the contrary, meek pompositT, 
and innocent self-satisfaction, were written in l^^ibae 
characters on her good-natured countenance. 

The most carefully written descriptions usually 
prove inadequate to convey to the reader's mind a 
just idea of the object they would fain d^ict ; but 
as we are especially anxious that others should see 
Lady Lombard with our eyes, we must beg tbeir 
attention to the following simple process, by which 
we trust to enable them to realize her. 

Let each reader, then, call to mind the last avos^ 
specimen of fat and fair babyhood which may have 
come under his notice ; let him imagine it clothed in 
the richest sky-blue satin ; let him deprive it of its 
coral, and substitute in its place a gold watch and 
appendages ; round its fat little excuse for a neck let 
him clasp a diamond necklace ; let him dress its hair, 
or provide it a flaxen wig — if its hair should be as yet 
a pleasure to come — ^made after the fashion we have 
above described ; and let him, lastly, by a powerful 
effort of imagination, inflate this baby until, still pre- 
serving its infantine proportions, it shall stand five feet 
nine in its satin shoes, — and he will then have arrived 
at a very correct idea of Lady Lombard as she ap- 
peared w'hen, rustling forward in a tremour of delight, 
she advanced to perform the part of gracious hostess 
to the Prince of Persia. 

" Eeally, Mr. Bracy," she began, as that gentleman, 
with a countenance of solemn satisfaction, stepped 
forward to meet her, "really, this is too kind of you; 
how do you do ? — so you have positively brought me 
the dmr prince ? — will you introduce me to him, and 
explain to him how very much honoured I am by his 
condescension in coming this evening?" 

Be it observed, by the way, that her ladyship spoke i 
with the greatest empressement, and had a habit of ' 
uttering many of her words in italics, if not in small , 
capitals. 

"It will give me much satisfaction to do so," 
returned Bracy, with grave courtesy; "but I can ' 
assure you the prince came quite of his own accord ; 
the moment I had explained your invitation to him he 
caught the note out of my hand, pressed it three 
times to his forehead, and exclaimed, in the court 
dialect of Lraun, * Hakazur imeyur manzur ;* he did, 
indeed." 

"No-o-o, really r^ ejaculated Lady Lombard, more 
emphatically than she had ever yet spoken in her life : . 
then, as a faint glimmering came across her that there ' 
was a slight anomaly in appearing so deeply interested 
in a remark which she could by no possibility under- 
stand, she added — "But you should recollect, Mr. | 
Bracy, that every one does not possess your remarkable i 
acquaintance with the Eastern languages." | 
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"Paha! how forgetful I am!" returned Bracy; 
" your ladyship must excuse me ; the prince has been 
so short a time in this country that I am scarcely yet 
accustomed to my new duties. The few words I had 
the honour to repeat to you merely signify — you know 
the Eastern metaphors are very peculiar — ' I will 
kiss' — it's the usual form of accepting any distin- 
guished invitation—* I wiU kiss her ladyship's door- 
mat !'— curious, is it not P" 

" Yes, indeed" was the sympathetic reply. At the 
same moment Bracy, turning to Frere, presented him 
to their hostess, saying, "Prince, this is Lady Lom- 
bard— 5rWyy/-4«r rkumauld gdl /" 

The first sound that escaped his highness was an 
hysterical g^runt which, in an Englishman^ might have 
been deemed indicative of suppressed laughter ; but 
proceeding from the bearded lips of a Persian poten- 
tate, assumed the character of an Eastern ejaculation. 
After muttering a few real Persian words, with an 
appearance of deep respect, Frere took her ladyship's 
plump white hand between both his own, and raised it 
to his lips; then relinquishing it, he spoke again, made 
a low salaam, and drawing himself up to his full height, 
crossed his arms on his breast, and stood motionless 
before her. The appealing looks which she cast upon 
Bracy when the prince spoke, was a severe trial to his 
gravity ; but by long experience in practical joking 
he had acquired wonderful command of countenance, 
which stood him now in good stead, and he proceeded 
to translate Erere's sentences into certain flowery and 
unmeaning compliments, which were about as unlike 
their real signification as need be. 

After Lewis had gone through the same ceremony, 
without the speeches, for which omission Bracy ac- 
counted by explaining that it was not etiquette for 
the Persian nobles to speak when in attendance on 
their princes, they were led to the upper end of the 
]^>artment, where Frere seated himself oross-l^ged on 
a sofa» and made himself very much at home, keeping 
Bnusy fully employed in inventing transitions to 
speeches not one word of which he, or any one else 
present, comprehended. Lewis, in the mean time, 
who was becoming dreadfully tired of the whole affair, 
stood near the end of tlie sofa^ with his arms folded 
across his breast, looking especially scornful, and very 
particularly bored. 

" Ah!"exclaimed Lady Lombard, as a pretty grace- 
ful giri, very simply dressed, made her way up the 
room, " there's that dear Laura Peyton arrived— I 
muti go and speak to her, and bring her to be intro- 
duced to the Prince." Then added, aside to Bracy, 
" She's mmeHsefy rich ; dear six thousand a-year, and 
does not spend two." 

" A very charming trait in her character," returned 
Bracy ; " I'll mention it to the Prince. I don't know 
that there ever wu an Englishwoman queen of 
Persia; but thaf s no reason there never should be one." 

Bracy was accordingly introduced to the young bdy, 
and led her, smiling and blushing, up to Frere, by 
whom he seated her, and paved the way for conversa- 
tion by the following remark : — 

VOL. IX. 



"Tham^ buoi aintsheaz tumiarF" which for the 
damsel's edification he translated, "Asylum of the 
Universe ! the maiden, the daughter of roses, salutes 
thee!" 

After a short interval Lady Lombard again bore 
down upon them in full sail, towing in her wake a 
small hirsute baboon-like individual, evidently one of 
her menagerie. 

" There's a chimpanzie !" whispered Bracy to 
Frere. " Now, if that picture of ugliness turns out 
an eastern traveller we're gone 'coons." 

" All right," returned Frere in the same tone, " he's 
only an exiled something. He came to our shop with 
a recommendation from some of the Parisian, mhtom 
the other day." 

" I must trouble you anee again, Mr. Bracy," in« 
smuated Lady Lombard ; "Professor Malchapeau is 
dying to be introduced." 

"No trouble, but a pleasure," returned Bracy; "I 
shall have the greatest satisfaction in making two 
such illustrious individuals known to each other. 
Does the Professor speak ibiglish?" 

" Yas ; I vas spik Angleesh von pritt^ veil," re- 
plied the person alluded to, strutting forward on tip- 
toe. " I ave zie honaire to vish you how you did, 
my prince ?" 

IVere made some reply, which Bracy paraphrased 
into, "The descendant of many Shahs kisses the hem 
of the mantle of the Father of science." 

The Professor's "Angleesh" not providing him 
with a suitable reply ready made, he was obliged to 
resort to that refuge for destitute foreigners— a shrug 
and a grimace. 

Lady Lombard came to his assistance. 

"Now, Professor, suppose you were to tell his 
highness your affecting history ;" adding^ in a whis* 
per, "Mr. Bracy, the interpreter, is connected with 
government, and might be of the greatest use to you." 

"Ohf, miladi, if i^ zie bodies had your big hwt in 
dem, sies vicked vorld should be von 'eaven," replied 
the Professor, gratefully, through his talented nose. 
" My littd storie ! ohf, zie Prinoe should not vant to 
ear him ?" 

His Highness, however, being graciously pleased to 
signify his anxiety so to do, the small man resumed. 

" Ab, ma Patrie! vhats I ave oome thro' for him, 
ven I vill raeanie nobody shall not belief." 

"To enable the Prince to understand your aooount 
more clearly," interrupted Bracy, " may I ask to what 
country it relates ?" 

" Yidout von doubt, saire ! you shall tell zie Prinoe 
dat my littd tale is Swish. My fadaire vas vot yon 
call von mayor, of zie canton of Zurich. My brodaiie 
and myselfs vas his only schild; since a long time ve 
vas live very appy, maU et^ih — ^but on his end, zie 
taere Auiricke^-^Non badOystrishgovemment> did vot 
you call oppress ma pauvre patrie, and ma fadaire, 
toujoun brave, got himself into von littd conspira- 
tion, vaire he did commit vat you call zie offence 
politique; vas trown to prison, and in his confine- 
ment he did die. Ah ! ' mourir pour la palrie c'esi 
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(fofwr/ to die for zte oouniiy b aie t^ yai you call 
doiix 'm Angleesh ? " 

<< You will find the same word in botk langoages, 
Professor, only we pronounce it denoe," replied Bnoy, 
pcdiitely. 

'^ Ah ! 0V9/ boM^ to die for se oonntiy is sie deoee! 
A bism, after my poor fodahw was eatoaabed, my 
brodaire did ran himselfs avay, and vas eanTeited to 
M» d^fywr, a tittle shepherd of oowa» and I, iSasf 
p^wf moi^ f^ai9 ^t^sM^—f&t myself, I was dissokte, 
left alone in zie nde yorkl» insont von fimnd to torn 
against. Mali k del mdpocs lu ofpM^i^'eaven 
embanmsses sie orphans > I maroked on my foot to 
Bans ; I feond an nnexpeeted nnole» who had sap- 
posed himself dead for some years ; I uiUferfent all 
zie scienoes, and et^ me wioi—oi^ my end here I am." 

*' A'most affisotins history, indeed," retained 'Bnc^, 
covering his mouth with his hand to eonoeal a smile. 
As for Frere, he had for some tone past been nearly 
soffbcated by suppressed laughter, which at length 
made its^ so apparent, that nothing bat hia b«iid 
and an assumed fit of coughing oould have saved him 
from diacoveiy. 

While this conversation had been going on, Hiss 
Peyton called Lady Lombard's attention to Lewie, 
by observing : "The interpreter, in entertaining the 
prinoe, seems entirely to have forgotten that very 
handsome young attendant who stands there> looking 
so haughty and disconsolate." 

<< Dear me! so he does," eielaimed Lady Lombard, 
aoudoualy. ^How tery handsome he is! such a 
thoroughly Eastern oountenanee ! il«^« a man ef very 
high rank, too, over there. What couid we do to 
amuse him ?" 

'* Ferhs^ we might ^ow him some prints," sug- 
gested Lauia; ^^at all events the attention might 
please him.*^ 

**Ohfye9.' how ckver of you; I should never have 
thought of that now. Pve a table covered with 
them h. the boudoir," exclaimed Lady Lcnnbard, 
delightedly ; " but de you think yoa could tom them 
overforhimP I^ «o fo^ish, I shcrald be quite MfT(M»; 
you see it's so awkward his not understanding Bn^^ish, 
poor fellow 1 I know Fm very foolish." 

"I shaU be most happy to do anything I can to 
lessen your difficulties," replied the young lady, good 
naturedly ; " shall I look out a book of prints F " 

•'If you vonld be so kind my dear, you'll Ibd 
phnfy in the boudoir, and I'U go to Mr. Bra^ and 
get him to speak to him for me." 

^e result of this application was the ei^ture of 
Lewis, who, inwardlv raging, was carried off to the 
boudoir, and seated at a table, while Miaa Peyton, hatf 
frightened, half amusied, turned over a volume of 
prints for his edification. Lady Lombard and suncfary 
of the guests stood round for some minutes watching 
the smiles and pantomimic gestures with which Lewis, 
or rather Hassan Bey, as Braoy had named him, felt 
bound to acknowledge the young lady^s attentions. 

Amongst the guests who were thus arousing 
themsdves, loung^ a young dandy, who^ on the 



strength of a Mediterranean yacht voyage, set up for a 
distingoished traveller. To Lady Lcunbud's inqoiiy 
whc^ther he spoke Persian, he simpered, *' Re'ely-r-no, 
not exactly so as to talk to him ; but heil do waatly 
well ; they prefer nlenoe, le'ely, those feUowa da: yon 
know I've seen ao mueh of 'em." 

^ Yoa vero in Persia, wen yoa not f*^ asbed e»e e£ 
theeompfuy. 

"Re'ely — not exactly in hk part of Pe»ia-!»r? 
Stamboul,tbe city of palaces, was my head qnariers : 
bniits moek the same; indolence, beards, and tobaoeo, 
are the charaeteiistioa of both races." 

<< Don't you think he is charmingly hancbome V 
asked an old young lady, shaking her ringlets after a 
fashion which five yeara before had been a veiy 
<< telling " maacBuvre. 

- ^' Be'ely, I should scarcely have said so,^ warn the 
reply; ^tbe^boy is weB enoogh for an Asiatic / 
like a more — ahem ! manly style of thing." Ajid as 
he spoke, he passed his hand caressingly over a yiolaii 
pair of red whiskers, which garnished his owa baid- 
featured physiognomy. 

The cool impudence of this remark inspired Lewis 
with so intense a sentiment of disgust, that kia lip 
ooried involuntarily, and he tamed over the print be- 
fore him with a gesture of impatience. On kx]ldBg ! 
up, he was rather disconcerted to find Laura Peyton^ ' 
pieroing black eyea watching him curiously. 

** You've given us nothing new in the moaioal way 
ktely. Lady Lombard," observed the *^ sear and yel- 
bwteaf" damsel before alluded ta 

" I expect a lady to stay with me aoo^" was the 
reply, ^ whom I iAtnJt you'll be pleased with ; she 
sings and phiya in veiy^«#-rate style." 

^* Indeed ( Is she an amateur or prpfessiona], may 
I inquire?" 

'^ Why, rMl(|f, ^y dear Miss Sparkkss, yoaVea^ed 
a'difficult qaestioa. The feet is,'^ wttJaocd L^dy 
Lombard* sinking her voiee, ^ its one of those e«ryr 
sad eaaes^ rednced fortune— ryou understand. I aaoan 
to have her here wierely out of charity;" sink* 
ing her voice still loweiv the following words only be- 
came audible s '* Wife of a Oaptain Arundel — foreign 
extraction original^y^-qaite a fftAaUianee, I bcHere." 

As she spoke, some new anival attracted heratten- 
tion, and she and her confidante left the boudoir to- 
gether. 

It may easily be conceived with what feelings of 
burning indignation Lewis had listened to the fore- 
going remarks ; but Frere's lecture of the morning had 
not been without ita fruits, and with hia anger the , 
neoessi;^ for selfHxmtrol presented itself; and he was 
congratulating himself at having checked all outward 
signs of annoyance, when he was startled by a sflvery 
voiee whLq>enng in his ear: '^Persian or no PersiaB, |l 
air, yoa understand English as well as I do ; " and \ 
slightly tunung, his eyes encountered those of Laura I 
Peyton, fixed on him with a roguish glance. His j 
resolution was instantly taken, and he replied, in the ; 
same tone : " Qaving discovered my secret, you most 
promise to keep it." 
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" Agreed, on onct eoi^tioii,'* was it^ rejoinder. 

" And that W ? " asked I^wis^ 

''Tb^t you immeduvtolj malLeibfaU ^nieaa to ^ and 
tell me all about it." 

" It is a compact,** was kfa repjy* 

" That iagood," wgoined the young lady, ^* Now 
mof6 the portfolio, so thai your back will be to- 
wards those people. That will do. Hold down 
your head, as if you w^re examining the prints, and 
then answer my questions, thdy and concisely. First, 
you are an English gentlenanf ^ 

«Iea,Ih^sa" 

^'WhoiathepxinoeF'^ 

"^My ftiend, Eichaid rrefe."* 

"And why have you both cone kcfe dressed 13te 
Perskais?'^ 

<<Tq laystify onr foolish hostess.^ 

'^Eor ahame, sir 1 I'm T«ry fond of Lady IiOa»- 
bard." 

^^ But, you kuov, she is a silly woman.'^ 

'* Well, never mhuL Who planned this hoax t ** 

^ Bracy, the so-called intsipreter." 

^^Does PnnoefWe talk nal Persian ^"^ 

"Yea." 

" And does the other man nnderstaad him F*^ 

"Not a bit" 

" Then he invents all the answers^ llttf a latkar 
elsT^ of him. I shall go and listen presently. And 
yon can't talk either Persian or gibbeieiah, so you held 
your ioioff^ and looked sulky- Well, I think il^i 
all lerj wrong; but it's rather droU. I>Dor, dear 
Lady Lombard I she'd never survive it if she did bat 
know I And now, tell me, lastly,, what pat you in a 
rage just this minute, and eaahied me to find you 
out?" 

" You would not care to know " 

^'But I do care to kaon^ sir^ and yon have {»0w 
miaed to answer all n^ questions^" ii 

" You heard the speech that woman made about a 
Mrs. Arundel?" 

"Yes, surely." 

" Leajn» then, that my name is Lewis Anmde^ and 
the lady referred t& was my mother. Now do yoa 
understand?" 

As Lewis uttered these words, ia a tcme of si^ 
pressed bitterness, his companion hastily turned away 
her head, and saick in a low, hurried Yobe : 

" I beg your |Murdon li I fear I have pained yoa ; 
bai I did not know— I could not guess— *^" 

" Pray do not distress yourself" retiMOoed Lewis, 
kindly, Bose's smile for a moment smoothing his 
hau^ty brow, and playing round his proud mouth. 
— " I am sure you would not hurt any one's fedp 
ings knowingly ; and since yoa observed my annoy- 
anoe» I am glad to have be^ able to explain its 
eanae." 

So engrossed had they been by this eonvessi^ion, 
that they had not observed Miss Sparkljoss enter the 
bowioir by another door^ and thegr were first made 
.aware oi her ]»:eseaoe by seeing her standing, breath- 
less vcith sj^toftishment, at discovenng MissPeyton in 



fkmiliap eofloquT with a BnrsiaB nobleman utteriy 
ignorant ef the Baglisk kngasgt. 

<« Do you speak Gensaa?'* asked Lewis, qui^. 

<' Yes, a little,"* satumed Misa Peyton. 

'^She has not caught a word yat>^ eontinaed 
Lewis ; ^ tett her yoa Ibund out by aeoident that I 
had picked ap a low German sentoMea when the 
prince was at tha eourt of Prussia. White Ues, un- 
happily, are ineiotable en these eccaaioBs," he eon- 
tinued, seeing his eompanioa hesitate ; " it's the cmly 
^ayto prwant an dctm ndui m iu i ; and then, think 
of poor Lady Lombaird's feeli^a r» 

^ As i sasA luriy embaiked in tha eenspiracy, I 
sai^poae I mast do yoar bidding,^ was the reply, and 
Miss Sparkkss, tlha anddW^aged young lady, was 
accordingly infonaed of Lewis^ Qensan {HroideBoy, 
whereat, lulling into an eestasy, tkA replied, — 

« How eharmiug ! THiat a dear ereatnre he la I " 
On which the dear careatare hims^, catehmg Miss 
Peyton's eye, was very near laag^iagoutitglit. 

"Laara, mj hee" ex^aimed Lady Lombard, 
entering hastily, ** the prhiee is gcung down to supper, 
will yon eome ? ^ Th€», takia^ her hand earessmgly^ 
she added, ^ Have you be^ nty mu^ bored by him^ 
|K>or l^wl" 

^ I found he coald speak a few w(Nrdi of G^man^ 
and that helped us on,^ was the r^y. 

^ Ye^ reatfy—dk } we mig)^ have ^loughl of ikii 
beft>re,'* returned Lady Lombard, by no means certain 
thet Gennan language might not font an important 
branch of Porsian edueatkm. 

During supper, Lauia Peyton contrived to bo seated 
between Frcare and Braey, the hitter of whom she 
kept so constantly engaged in interpreting for her 
that he searcdy gol anything to eat, and eame to the 
ccmduaion, tk^ in the whole course of his experience 
he had never before encountered such a talking 
woman. Nor was his annoyance diminished by 
observing that Lewis, who was seated opposite, 
appeared to be deriving the utmost amusement from 
his discomfiture^. Having exhausted every possible 
pretext for breaking off the conversation, and being 
each time foiled by the young lady's quiet tact, he 
was about to res^ himself to his fate, and relinquish 
aQ idea of supper, when a project occurred to him 
which he immediately hastened to put into executiou. 
Waiting till Prere had spoken a Persian sentence, he 
suddenly drew himself up, looking deeply scandalized, 
firowned at the speaker, shook his head, and muttered 
something unintelligible in a tone of grave remon- 
strance, then paused for a reply, which Erere, intensely 
perplexed, and by no means dear that he had not 
done something un-Persian and wrong, was forced to 
utter. This only seemed to make matters worse: 
Bracy again remonstrated in gibberish, then appeared 
to hafo detonniaed on his oottisa> and muttering, 
" Well, there's no hd^. for it, I suppose," he tum^ 
to Lady Lombard, and began^^ in a tone of deep 
eoncein,-^ 

" I have a most disagreeable duty to perform,,' and 
must beg you to believe that nothing but absolute 
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necessity should have induoed me to mention the 
matter ; hut I have remonstrated with his Highness 
without etfect, and I dare go no farther— he is suh- 
ject to most violent hursts of passion, and becomes 
dangerous when opposed. He drew his dagger, and 
attempted to stab me onlj yesterday, because I in- 
terfered to prevent his having one of the waiters of 
the hotel strangled with a bow-string." 

Lady Lombard turned pale on receiving this in- 
formation, while Bracy continued, — 

*' It is most unfortunate, but tiie Prince has been 
so much delighted with this young lady's charming 
flow of conversation, that, in his ignorance of the 
customs of this country, he has actuaUy commissioned 
me to offer you 500/. for her, and declared his de- 
termination of taking her home with him." 

The effect of this communication may be '' better 
imagined than described." Miss Peyton, aware of the 
true state of affairs, hid her face in her handkerchief 
in an unoontroUable fit of htughter; Lewis, sorely 
tempted to follow her example, bent over his plate till 
the flowing tassel of the fez concealed his features ; 
Frere, excessively annoyed at the fcdse imputation, aU 
but began a flat denied of the charge in somewhat 
forcible English, but remembering his assumed 
character just in time, clenched his fist, and ground 
hb teeth with impatience, while Lady Lombard, 
observing these gestures, and construing them into 
indications of an approaching burst of fury, was 
nearly swooning with terror, when a note was put 
into her hands by a servant ; hastily casting her eyes 
over it, she handed it to Bracy, saying, — 

<< This is most fortunate; it may serve to divert 
his attention." 

As he became aware of its contents, his countenance 
fell, and holding it so that Prere mig^t read it« he 
whispered, — 

" Here's a treat ! at are in. for it now» and no 
mistake!" 

The note ran as follows :— 

*' Dr. , Persian Professor at Addiscombe, pre- 
sents his compliments to Lady Lombard, and b^ 
to inform her, that bemg only in town for a few hours, 
and learning at Mivart's Hotel that his Highness 
Prince Mustapha Ali was spending the evening at 
her house, he has ventured to request her permission 
to intrude upon her uninvited, as he is most anxious 
to renew his acquaintance with the prince, whom he 
had the honour to know in Persia." 

{To b* wntinuei,) 



LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

W£ present our readers this month with a beautiful 
woodcut of a scene from Campbell's ballad of "Lord 
Ullin's Daughter." It is one of a series illustrative 
of our British Ballads, which we propose to con- 
tinue to give» in additi<m to a specimen of steel 
engraving. 



PENAL ECONOMY, 

A8 IVTO&TnrO C0Vt»B«4TI0Vt OP THX VATVBB, CAUBKS, A** 

PmOOKBMXOir OP gkxmb-^bb owbct, i>s««bb, avd kppsct 

OP PUVI8KMBVT— AIID THB MBAVI WBBBBBT TKB PKXA& 
PItCXPLXHB OP OVB OAOLS MAT BB BBOOGHT XVTO KAmilOBT 
WITH TBB DITIVB WILL, ABB BBBX>BBBX> ALIKB PBOTKCTITB 
OP THB IVTBBBtTt OP SOCIBTT, ABD COBBBCTIPK AB» HB- 
POBMATOBT OP ITS COBTXCTBB CBIMXBALt ABB OWTEMU^MJU 

by james ▲gland. 

Takt L— Obiks. 

Thbbx are few subjects of less inviting aq>ect, and 
few of more real importance to the best interests 
of society, than that which involves the reUticHis-of 
Crime and Punishment. 

Until very recently, the sensitive mind reooiled 
from its consideration as repulsive, if not abhorrent; 
the general reader saw no inducement to enter upon 
an investigation of so distasteful a character; and 
the small, but well-intentioned minoiity of thinken 
and inquirers, were prone to leave the intricacies of 
the question and the disentanglement of the akein to 
some benevolent monomaniao—a Howard, a Pry, or a 
Pearson— who, controlling his disgust at a dongeoa 
by his pitying love for its wretch^ occupant, might 
entwine the interests of man with the onenesa (rf his 
devoted existence. 

But it was ever so in the nonage of great prin> 
ciples, the inception of great truths, or the early 
(Uiough never premature) advocacy of social advance- 
ment. Nor should it be otherwise ; for the progres- 
sion of society is very similar to that of the individual 
—one of a scarcely perceptible gradation— of power, 
ci^Mtcity, or influence, each in its turn recognised only 
as eitlier or all may be developed— and alone rendered 
available to any good or useful purpose when de- 
velopment shall have commanded recognition. The 
announcement of a great truth is attended by as many 
stumbles and trips as the impotent effort of the infant 
to go alone; and although, in the latter case, we 
believe that, nevertheless, the child mil walk, whilst 
in the former we doubt the truthfulness in which we 
have not yet acquired £uth, or with regard to wfaidi 
our perception, or self-love, or candour, is at faoh ; 
yet Truth will progress, mu$i be recognised, and *Mall 
prevaiL 

The science of Pbnal Ecovoky, based upon the 
sound principles of Christian philanthropy and Chris- 
tian philosophy, aspires to the development and advance- 
ment of high social interests ; aims at the protection 
of honest industry by an equitable apportionment of 
punishment to the wrong doer ; offers to property, at 
the lowest insurance, the best guarantee against loss 
by plunder; erects for civilization a penal frontier 
against the unprincipled and ruthless invasions of vice 
and ignorance ; and proffers to a Christian community 
the rule of God's holy will in its application to those 
who are supposed most to have deserved and pro- 
voked its punitive and corrective infliction, but who, 
nevertheless, most need its protective interposition as 
against the vengeance of their fellow-creatures* 
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AH men possess, in degfree, some knowledge of 
human nature — ^its infirmities, Ticious tendencies, and 
weaknesses; and in such degree as shall secure a 
common assent to the facts, that crime is ooeval witE 
the existence of our fallen race, that it cannot be 
eradicated, and that it must be prodded for and pro- 
Tided agunst ; the latter, by an efficient police ; the 
former, by a wise, equitable, and humane penality, and 
an unflinching administration of a sound and rational 
system of Punitive Discipline. 

The fuU consideration of the best means for reducing 
the present vast amount of crime to its minimum, 
assumes the necessity of a proper appreciation of the 
evil with which we have to grapple ; and to such end 
it is first requisite that we have a correct sense of 
those terms of expression necessaiy to the intelligible 
and proper treatment of our subject. 

Si5 and Crime are by no means synonymous terms, 
differing essentially in character, quality and amount* 

Sin is a wilful violation of the law of God ; Crime, 
in its accepted and perverted sense, is a wilful infrac- 
tion of the law pf man ; but, in its more restricted 
and more accurate signification, a wilful infraction of 
those laws of man alone which are in harmony with 
the written law of God. 

As responsible beings, we cannot but regard sin as 
the major, and crime as the minor offence ; the former 
being not only more comprehensive than the latter— 
not only approving itself in its just condemnation to 
our consdenoes — but as emanating in the Omniscience 
of Perfection, and as barely capable of contrast with 
the legal net-work and legislative condemnations of 
the fallible creatures of time — the sinful enactors of 
law-crimes, and the doomed enunciators of penalties 
upon transgressors. 

AU theology insists upon sins of omission as well as 
those of commission, and sins of thought, as well as 
those of word and act. But the laws of man involve 
the necessity — ^with some exceptions, indeed— of an 
overt act, to the full constitution of crime. It is 
indeed possible — alas! it has often occurred, that 
men, in this Christian land, have been held criminally 
responsible for acts absolutely consonant with the will 
of God and the real spirit of Christianity ; as in the 
case (among others) of prosecutions ex officio, or by 
criminal information, or indictment, for the exposure 
of nefarious and oppressive acts by those in authority 
— an offence at law constituting libel, falsehood and 
malice being charged in the legal proceedings against 
the assumed libdler — the law in/erf ing the malice, 
and the jury, under judicial direction, inferring the 
falsehood. These exceptions, however, do but illus- 
trate the rule. 

So, also, there are sins of desire^ and design against 
God and His laws; which, resisted and renounced. 



(1) Law or Gov and ofMtm, Lav or God and vor of Mam. 

*' Thon thalt not iteaL" "Thou sbalt not eovtt thy 

•*Tlioos]uat not commit adol- ntighbour's hoote, thou shalt 

Urx." not ooret thy neighbonr's wife, 

nor bif Mrrant, nor his maid, 

nor hit ox, nor his sn, nor sny 

thing that is his." 



not only do not bring the sinner within the mundane 
pale of criminality, but may even come to be regarded, 
in some cases, as the triumph of virtue over tempta- 
tions to vice, and over the vidous tendencies of 
human nature. 

Again ; if we define crime as a wilful infraction of 
the laws of man, it must be understood that such 
wilful is not necessarily a vicious infraction, any more 
than, of necessity, a concurrent violation of the law 
of God. 

As we are told and believe that barbarism is not 
without its virtues, it may not surprise us that civili- 
zation abounds in vices both of heart and head. No 
inconsiderable portion of oar penal code sins directly 
against God, whilst warring with the poverty legisla- 
tion inflicts, and the ignorance it tolerates. Acts of 
Parliament incriminate the desperation and death- 
struggle of parental agony, which seeks, in the wild 
animals of tiie forest or the turnip from the waste, 
food for the unfed little ones of the fold of the great 
Christian Shepherd; they consign to a gaol the house- 
less wanderers who are homeless; and treat the 
thoughtless exuberances of youth and the mere fri- 
volities of heedlessness as equally fit subjects for 
punitive experiment with those crimes against man 
which are also sins against God. 

Indeed, it is quite a matter of course that vast 
masses of even well-informed persons may be abso- 
lutely ignorant of the existence of a penal law for 
months after its enactment; yet the Legislature 
assumes the instant and universal knowledge of its 
every statutory creation of offence and punishment. 
Hence it follows that an infliction of punishment for 
the infraction of a law, in ignorance of its existence, 
is a penalty for ignorance rather than crime. Could 
we indict the wearers of purple and fine linen for their 
legislative crimes against the erring ignorant and the 
desperate poor, what a catalogue of aristocratic cri- 
minals would astound society ! As it is, every such 
viohition of justice, every such denial of the claims of 
humanity, every such outrage upon the persons and * 
feelings of the wretched and helpless, however venial 
they may be considered in the morality of super- 
dvilization-'each and all may be found recorded in the 
book of life as sins against God. 

Whilst, therefore, every infraction of God's will is 
sinful, it is manifest that the violation of those laws 
of sodety which are unsanctioned by Holy Writ, 
cannot be considered, in the proper sense of the term, 
criminaL Nevertheless, in the treatment of our 
subject, we deem it preferable to deal with "crime" 
by its accepted definition rather than in its more 
accurate sense, lest we be misunderstood, or our views 
misconstrued, where full and ready comprehension is 
so essential to a just appreciation. Hereafter we 
shall have occasion to recur to the distinction we 
have drawn between scriptural and constructive 
crimes— or those which are truly so by the standard 
of Christianity, and those which are l^isktivdy so 
by the standard of super-dvilization. 

Without entering upon metaphysics, it may be 
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broadly stated) thai erim^ liKrt tkeir origiii^ for the 
mo6t part, in malice or dishonesty'-^that the former 
desoriptHm baa apedal referanoe to thoee against 
persoti» the latter to those against proper^, with 
such collateral combinations, however, as ficquantl^ 
give to the original motive of dSahonesty the a^ect 
of malice at to that of malke the apparent origin of 
dishonesty* 

Crimes against the Person emanate' ahnost invn- 
riably from the malevolent passions of our natnf^ 
uncontrolled by principle, and unrestrained by a sense 
of justice^ or even by oonsiderations of pradetice or a 
calculation of eonsequences. 

Of crimes agaitist Frc^rty it taxf be confidently 
averred that they are greatly more numerous than 
those against the person, and that the far larger 
portion originate in a slothful desire of self indulgenoe, 
almost amounting io an abhorrence of labour, and 
prompting to the attainment of the means for disso- 
lute enjoyment by ike dishonest acquisition of the in- 
dustrial earnings or prudent acetunulations bf others. 

Whilst it would seem reasonable to odoulate on the 
increase of malevol^t criminality in about the ratio 
of the increase of population, whieh may be &iriy 
taken as the ratio of human malevolenoe) it may wi^ 
equal reason be anticipated that the increase of dis^ 
honest criminality will be Sn greater, as receiving an 
accelerated propulsi(m from the added wealth of the 
community, the advance of civilisation^ the increased 
cosmiand of superfluities and indulgenoe in luxiuies 
and profligate ^ificattooi the narrowing of the field 
of honest vohtion and industrial aotion, and the 
widening of the social guU between the di^y heights 
of affluence and the dreary depths of poverty. 

In taking this view of our sulject, it will be seen 
that we have excluded all reference to many controlling 
or disturbing influences, such as legislative incrimina- 
tion, .educational training, Christianization, and the 
reformatory effects, or otherwise, of penal discipline; 
fur although these cannot but be entitled to serious 
attention in their proper place, it mi^ be assumed that 
their operation will, relatively to numbers, equally 
affect both the destructive and acquisitive dasses oi 
criminals. 

As it is very desirable that we should bembled to 
form an accurate jud^ent of the comparative ^tent 
of these very distinctive species of criminality, let us 
refer to offi(nal documents for the basis or raw mate- 
rial of our calculations, and work out the problem to 
as dose an approximation to truth as may be prac- 
ticable. 

An analysis of the charges at assises and sessions 
during the five years, 1839-1843, gives ssviN per 
cent, of offences against the* person, EiOHTY-siOHi/ier 
ceni. of those against property, and pive jtw cent, of 
what the Inspectors of Prisons unsatisfactorily describe 
as miscellaneous offences. "We have, however, in this 
official return some approach towards the nature of the 
resisting forces upon which our corrective and re- 
formatory discipline must needs operate ; say Mai£- 
VOLENCE ieven, and DiSHDirss!tT eightj/^hti still 



Ike partklehaiacter of the return renders ii i 
that we seek other ttatistioal data; and we learn tbat 
the average annual nnmblKr of prwoiken oommitted k 
Bugland and Wales for tiie nine neax^ 1639-1847. 
was 94,167; ttot one^hird of whom enjoyed Uie pri- 
vilege of !hld by Jury; for,' of the whole namberv 
6^461 were imprisoned, for longer or shorier ttena, 
and otherwise piuiiBhed» on summary oonvieticMM by 
magistrates! 

Among these 66,461 prisoners, the ratio of tJM 
exciting causes to crime will be found to difer essen- 
tially from tiiat deduced from the return of jury caKtt 
at assizes and sessions \ for the inq>ectors iuKve regis- 
ieied under the head << assanlta" 9,364, which* added 
to 1,936, (the seven per cent on 37,700 jury cases^) 
gives 11,803 as the total of annual offences against 
the person, and which is about twdve |Sfr cmU. on the 
whole number of 94,157 prisonen. We ha^e tiien, 
under the heads '^Laroeny Act" and ''Reputed 
Thieves," 7,563, which, added to d2,6f 1, (the dghty- 
eight p9f e^. on 87,700 jury cases,) gives 30,134 m 
the total of annual offences against property ; w]^A 
Is equal to thirty-two per cent, (m the whole number 
of prisonen. 

We thus arrive at the conduuon that twdre pet 
ma. of our annual committals have t^fbr^io^ to nets 
originating ifli malevolence, and thirty^wo pet md* 
in those originating in dishonesty^ 

Th6 remainder, or npTT-Six *pef eent^ are thus 
acooimtedfort-^ 



" Miscellaneous Off^enees^ 



1,585 



▲MOSa SUMXABT OOWIOTIOHS. 

ililltaiy prisoners 1,966 

Game laws 8,169 

Kevenuehiws 628 

Bastardy laws 124 

Vagrant act .» 19,668 

trespass act 8,278 

Local police acts 2,778 

WaUt of sureties 8,210 

"AU not hsfore included" ... 14,065 



48,876 



Showing a total of 50,261 

or fifty-sii per cent, of all prisoners, whose offences 
are of a lesser magnitude; and of whom the far larger 
number may fairiy be supposed to have been impdiled 
to infractions of the law by thoughtlessness, int^n- 
perance, ignorance, and want. 

Adopting the broad distinction of Blackstone, we 
will thus simplify the classification of annual commit- 
tals: — 

For crimes {Malaperei)^ Boffians 12 

„ „ Thieves 32 

— iipeteent 
For constructive ofibntts {Mala prohikiia) 66 „ 

Yet, in legal phraseology and common parlance 
these are all considered "criminals" — ^the fifty-six 
who are specially and primarily their own enemies 
equally wiUi the forty-four who are specially and pri^ 
marily the enemies of their fellow men, and the 
defiant desperadoes of society. 
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That ifty titdoflond prison^v shoold he annually 
driven into our goals by the t>erpetfud]y increasing 
momentum of legislative in&nmination — or, in other 
words, by the tetioA of many hundreds ci laws creative 
of many theusaiids of constructive offences — aiid those 
iaWs administeied summarily l^ justiees virtually 
irresponsible, (foir the poor convict has amall chance 
indeed of annulling his illegal or enoneous (Amviction 
by a magistrate,) is a circumstance which, whibt it 
buriesques the sacied duty of legislatioii» libels the 
ChUsliamty we profess* disgraces hutaianity, calls for 
« most searching investigation, and commands ike 
«^o«8 attentioh of the penal economist. 

Before criminals Can be effectually deialt with, or 
the high importance of the mission of the Penal 
£con6mist can hfe truly comprebended, we must 
faithfully analyze thie inbongraities and cUvertities of 
that dense mass of vice ahd misery which has to be 
subjected to the wise and benign influence of )»unitive 
puigation. Disdf^inarian qui^ery has but too long 
aggravated this sooi^ cholera, and it is high tinie 
that the peculiarities of the malignant disease had the 
advantage of a disdiminnting exhibition of burative 
md restotatoty medioameiits. 

The incredible magnitude of the qiiestion, and the 
ifflpentive neocssity of immediate and efiectiTtB mea- 
tutts (br its just tod Christian treatment aini solution, 
catt readily be made more apparent^ 

The aggregate luneunt of penal sentencesproitoilnced 
in England and Wales each year, taking that of 1848 
as a foir mean, is/of^-jwww thm<mdfitfe hmdrsd and 
turtjf^kt y^tfft,— the equivalent of ten lives fixnn Uie 
date of the Creation to the present time,-'-or of 4^956 
persons ^entoaced to ten yenn of imprisonment! 
And tills is Repeated yearly ! f or, to vary the terms, 
90 that the Mind of the l-eader may be enabled to 
grasp the astouhding fact^ the aggregate sentences 
passed by our judges and magistrates involve a toss 
of liberty, and an infliction of penal disc^line^ to the 
»AlLT extent of a hundred and thirty-sii years ! ! ! 

The eatningB of these prisoners in 1846 (17>4750 
only averaged twenty-three shillings and ten pence 
three farthings per prisoner ; whilst the expense of 
our prison establishments for the same year (436^977^.) 
gave as the annual eost of each prisoner 29/w 17t. ^kd, ; 
80 that every farthing the prisoner earned cost the 
honest and industrious rate-payer sixpence farthing I 

Nor is this the worst of the case ; for one-thihi of 
theae bostiy customers of the over-burthebed tnte- 
payer letum with the most remaikaUe pertiniaoi^ 
and the most nuirv^lovs regularity to the piison 
scene of their profitless industry (so to speak), whilst 
the total annual number of prisoners beiiig fully 
maihtaihed, there are manifestly sixty-five thousand 
(two-thirds of the whde anniud nninber) of £[esh 
criminal recmits yearly. 

The cost of the maintenance of our prisoners is 
equal to the interest, at four per cent., ufkni ^ capital 
of about ten milUons and a half^ and this independ- 
ently of the enormous outlay for the erection of gaols, 
the expenses of prosecutions^ and the charges (amount- 



ing to upwards of 350,000/. periumum) of our convict 
and lunatic establishments for criminals. 

The fearfully steady progression of crime and the 
frightfully rapid increase of commitments may be 
astnsrifed as a matter of painful notoriety, scarcely 
admitting the possibility of doubt or needing statistic^ 
aupport or fllustratimL 

; Of the former it may therefore be sufficient to state, 
that whilst In 1810 the ratio of jury ^es tb thfe 
population was as 1 in 2,020, that in 1847 was as 1 in 
642, notwithstanding an increase of nearly seven 
millions in the population. 

Of the flatter (repeating that 56 pet' teni, of all 
cmnmittals are upon summary conviction, andobaerVing 
that the ctois of ofl^enees whioh fall within the range 
of magisterial adjudication are of comparatively lecent 
creation) thb recoids of the Home Office establish the 
fact that in thS6.three yews 1839, 1840, and 1841, the 
ratio of jM^9 Renders to the population was 1 in 262; 
whilst iti the six years lS42^l847»fthat ratio rose ta 
1 in 250,— nOtWitteMiandiUg an inerease of oonsiderabiy 
mote than & million in the population. Again; in the 
three year*, takitt)^ 16,000,000 as the mean popuhtion 
and 88,000 as the iokdie number of committals, the 
iatt^ Will te to the former as 1 in 182 ; whereas in 
the sit yeaMj Irith 17,O0O,O0O as tiie mean populatioa 
and 96,500 as the committals, the ratio wiu show an 
advance to 1 in 175v 

But perhaps the painful extent of progression in 
crime will be rendered yet more manifest by the 
subjoined statistical facts and deductions *. — 

Li 1787-^ that philanthropist and martyr to his 
philanthropy, the great and good John Howard, visited 
the gaols of England and Wales, and he has left on 
record the number of prisoners in each gaol or house of 
correction, at the time he inspected them. The total 
stands thus> (see his work of 1789 p. 245) :— 

^ Total number of felon& &c • . 2052 
„ „ Petty Otfendere . . . 1412 

So that in 1787-8 the proporticm of petty offences 
to the heavier crimes was as 8ef>eti to ten. 

In the succeeding sixty years the mania of legis- 
lative incrimination completely reversed the com- 
parative gravity of crime ; for in 1847 the ratio of 
petty <^ences to the heavier crimes was as sixteen t<) 
seven« although. within those 60 years the latter had • 
increased seven-fold» the increase of the former being 
twenty-five fold I 

The numbers quoted from Howard have reference 
only to the prisoners in gaol on one (though not the 
same) di^( but as in the returns of the inspectora of 
prisons we have the total number of prisonere in the 
year and also the daily average of prisoners, a simple 
arithmetical process will bnng us the probable or 
{HToximate amount of annual committals in 1787-8, and 
so enable us to make a direct comparison between 
OTime in that year and in 1847, (the last for which we 
have any official report.) For instance; the total 
jury cases in 1847 being 28,139 and the average dai^ 
number of aU prisoners 14,902, what total of felons 
&c. wOl Howard's mean ^ 2,052 give P and then, as 
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the summary convictions of 1847 were 67,481 and 
the daily average 14,902, what total of petty offenders 
will Howard's mean of 1412 give ? The results may 
be thus stated : — 

IncTMue 

178r. 184r. percrat. 

per ann. 

Felons, &c. 3,875 Jury cases 28,189 ... 700 

Summaiy con- 
Petty ofienoes ...2,660 victions 67,481 ...2,500 



Total 6,585 95,620 ...1,500 

Deduct total of 1787 6,635 



Total annual increase of prisoners 89,085 

So that, whether we regard the absolute or relative 
and progressive amount of crime — ^the committal of 
the hundred and seventy-fifth part of the community 
to gaol annually, and the steady increase of such com- 
mittals beyond the ratio of our increasing population 
—the fact of one-third of our criminals re-entering 
our gaols annually — ^the detection and conviction of 
sixty thousand fresh offenders annually— the enor- 
mous taxation and profitless expenditure as the pur- 
chase-money of these results — the indiscriminate and 
unreformatoiy treatment of offenders: — in whatever 
aspect we contemplate the sad subject of crime, we 
are driven to the conclusion that its amount is without 
parallel, its progression fearfully continuous, and its 
abatement imperatively necessary. 



PaBT n.— PuinSHMEHT. 

The object of all Punishment should be corrective, 
in order to Lnprovement, and, so far as may be, 
reformation and restoration. 

Any other than such punishment, disguise it as 
you will, is vengeance, wUch is in itself sinful; for 
''Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord." 

No punishment can be reasonably expected to 
prove corrective unless it approve itself to the offend- 
er's sense of justice — ^unless it be equitable, qualified 
by the character of the offence, and having a direct 
and peculiar reference to the impulsive cause of crime 
committed. ' 

That, hitherto, we have had no adequate system of 
punitive correction there can be little doubt; for, 
whatever changes have been made in the treatment of 
criminals^ we have no satisfactory evidence of the 
effectiveness of any of the very many experiments to 
which frail humanity has been subjected. 

The ingenuity of the most ingenious, and the phi- 
lanthropy of the best-intentioned, have been alike 
exerted and have equally failed, notwithstanding an 
amplitude of pecuniary resources beyond all record, 
and an abundance of seal seldom, if ever, equalled. 

Yet, despite every effort and every sacrifice to 
correct and reform the delinquent population of our 
gaols, the persistency in crime more than keeps pace 
with our increase of population, one-third of our 
prisoners being committed for other than first of- 
fences; and it is by no means surprising that as 
personal suffering has been inoperative to prevent the 
repetition of the acts which proroked its infliction, so 



it should have altogether failed to deter othen^fran I 
similar infractions of the law, the number of first 
offenders being ever on the increase. 

Are we therefore to conclude that there is no hope 
for society under this grievous visitation — that all has 
been done which can be done with any prospect of a 
successful issue — ^that we must submit, quietly l»- 
cause helplessly, and philosophically because unaToid- 
ably, to the annual expenditure of millions for the 
merely punitive police of one half of the empire? 

To such conclusion few will prematurely yield their | 
convictions, nor until every resource whidi may be 
suggested shall have been exhausted. "Witness the 
wild theories mooted in rapid succession, experi- 
mented upon at the public expense, and derisivdj 
superseded, each in its turn, as failure rendered* tiiem 
unpopuhir, and yet other theories diallenged a re- 
newed hope. The very obvious necessity of something 
being done, and the very general belief that the 
conection and reformation of offenders could not be 
absolutely impossible, however improbable, sufficiently 
accounts for these reiterated experiments, and gires 
satisfactory assurance that the British public wiU not 
be content with less than they are entitled to expect^ 
— ^namely, such inexpensive, rational, humane, and 
Christian system of punitive discipline as shall reaaoii- 
ably promise to restore the criminal to society, and 
relieve property from the enormous outlay so kog ' 
exacted, we wiU not say for an abortive purpose, bat ' 
with so lamentable a r«ralt. 

This momentous question is now oommandiog 
public attention through the strenuous exertions of a 
gentleman, who has at various periods, extending orer 
a long series of years, laboured with ipi extiaordinaiy 
amount of talent and zeal to show the inadequacy oif 
existing systems to effect their declared object, and to 
indoctrinate the public mind with the necessity and 
feasibility of a plan more reasonable, equitable, and 
practicable than any hitherto devised. We spc«k of 
the efforts of Charles Pearson, Esq. the solicits to the 
City of London and memb^ for the metropditan 
borough of Lambeth. 

During the past month Mr. Pearson has expounded 
his plans of punitive reform to crowded and highly 
respectable and intellectual audiences at the City k 
London Literary and Scientific Listitution ; andafta 
several nights devoted to an earnest discussion of the 
merits of his system, the honourable gentleman was 
gratified by the unanimous and enthusiastic adoption 
of a long string of resolutions embodying an expressioD 
of perfect confidence and urging the importance of 
legislative intervention and action in the matter. 

It is so very seldom that a scheme of such mag- 
nitude is thus submitt^ to public investigation 
and subjected to public opinion by a member of the 
iegiskture, or indeed by any individual; it so rardy 
happens that any body chivalrously and wisely attempt 
that which it is the interest of every body should be{ 
attempted, and it is so very extraordinary that what! 
is advanced in the teeth of prejudice and in seeming 
defiance of all preconceived ofumonst, should be 
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nnanimoofll J responded to, with the hearty and general 
approyal of an enlightened auditory, that we cannot 
but feel privileged in extending a knowledge of the 
bold and happy propositions of the honourable member. 
That learned gentleman attributes the failure of all 
other systems to the non-adaptation of their punitive 
discipline to the natural and prospective position of 
the offender in society ; to the non-operation of that 
discipline upon his ktent powers of sdf -command and 
self-contrd, and to its n^ect of his innate suscepti- 
bilities and tortuous subversion of his dormant yet 
available faculties and motives. 

Punishment as now inflicted, operates not merely 
upon the convicted offender, but also upon the un- 
offending rate-payer. The sentence upon the former 
is : *' You shall be imprisoned until, by efflux of time, 
you shall be restored to or let loose upon society;" 
that upon the latter is: "You shall be taxed to 

I support this criminal until, by efflux of time, you may 

! be relieved from such chai^" 

t A time »enienee is a mischievous absurdity at the 
best. It deprives its subject of all incentive to effort, 
paralyses his every energy, and enwraps his mind in 
the egotistic enervation of fatalism : a day of sloth and 
a night of dreams will advance him as far on his road 
to liberation as four-and-twenty hours of industrial 
activity and reflective self-reliance. Try such an ex- 
perimCTt on a ship's crew. Tell them they are not to 
make their voyage within a given time, nor to return to 
the port of departure one hour sooner for any exertion 
they may msJce; theywiU put forth no avoidable 
effort, and will reach their destined haven indifferent, 
listless and inert ; less dependent on themselves and 
consequently less able to work their craft against the 
adverse winds and stormy seas of their homeward 
voyage. Try it upon whom you will ; there is not a 
living being, no matter what his temperament or what 
his position in society, upon whom a time sentence 
woidd not produce a similarly baneful effect. 

The Omniscient has not thus sentenced his rebellious 
creatures. Life is not a time sentence. Laborious in* 
dustry is not a time sentence. Adversity is not a time 
sentence. Affliction is not a time sentence. What 
would have been the earthly destiny of man under so 
hcurrible a curse ? The sensiud barbtfism of the savage, 
if not the irrationalism of the brute. 

Yet man, in the conceit of " a little brief authority," 
and the suicidal vengeance of his malignant cunning, 
has devised this plim as corrective and reformatory 
of his erring brother in the season of his utmost need 
of inverse instruction. The vicious or lazy offender, 
with the wheels of his waggon in the deep rut of 
adversity, is bidden to fold his arms and wait the efflux 
of time and until the return of summer and fine 
weather shall have enabled his cattle to extricate 
themselves and their load without hb assistance. 
The fabulist read a sounder lesson to hU waggoner 
when he taught him that self-reliance was his only 
hope, and personal exertion his only available aid. 

How much more reasonable would it be that a judge 
should thus address the convicted culprit : " Had you 



wisely subsisted yourself in society by honest in- 
dustry, you would not as now have rendered yourself 
amenable to the law ; and the justice of the country, 
remembering that on your return to society you must 
either live by roguery or by industry, has to make you 
feel the consequences of the one, and to teach you the 
advantages of the other. I therefore sentence you 
to confinement in a gaol until you shall have paid 
from the eammgs of your labour, first, the expenses 
of bringing you to justice ; secondly, the expiatory 
penalty of ^yt pounds ; and thirdly, the charges for 
your maintenance and safe custody." 

Is it not manifest on the very face of the propo- 
sition, that the necessary tendency of such a sentence, 
qualify it as you will or as may be requisite, would 
be to call forth the energies of the delinquent, to 
stimulate him by good conduct and continuous labour 
to work out his own deliverance at the earliest pos- 
sible period, to imbue him with notions of honesty and 
habits of industry, to teach him to depend upon him- 
self, and to redaim him from the soul-killing domina- 
tion of slothful dishonesty ? 

The annual cost of the clothing and bedding of the 
prisoners is 23,400/. What is to prevent convicted 
tailors and shoemakers from earning a large propor- 
tion of this amount P 

Prison repairs, alterations, and additions, cost 
yearly 62,000/. Why should not the convicted arti- 
zans earn a large proportion of this amount ? 

The diet of tiie prisoners costs annually upwards of 
99,000/. Why should not the whole of their food 
be produced from the land by the spade labour of the 
convict population of a penal home colony — ^by the 
agricultural and other labourers, and all for whom 
better empbyment might not be found P 

The annual salaries amount to 175,000/., and all 
other expenses of our gaols to about 77,000/. And 
why should not the profit from the labour of our con- 
victs cover all these charges, and relieve the rate- 
payer from the cruel exaction of so enormous a sum, 
without a shadow of advantage in return ? 

These are pertinent inquiries, and we think their 
solution will not be found a matter of difficulty. 

The dally average number of prisoners in our gaols 
is about 15,000. The gross annual expense of our 
gaols is about 437,000/. To cover the whole amount 
of expenses it is necessary that the labour of each 
convict should be rendered available to the extent of 
Il#. 2(/. weekly. And why not, if it be willing la- 
bour, and so it must and may be ? 

The convict in a wisely-regulated penal odony 
should not be required to work if disinclined ; there 
would be no compulsion ; yet, under reasonable ar- 
rangements — ^for a convict is, nevertheless, a rational 
being--4nd by appeals to his nature, degraded as it 
may be, and to his sense of justice, however perverted, 
at least as much available labour would be willingly 
put forth as by a free agent of the same capacity. 

On the arrival of the convict at the gaol, he will 
first need to be apprized of the rules for its govern- 
ment, so far at least as he is concerned. Introduced 
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to his cell, he will bd ghea to imdetvlaDd that It h 
his night-room uecessArilj, and hk day-roott (^tioii- 
ally, the option being with himself. 

Wakdsmaij, loqviiw.'^" You may remain here as 
long as yon plefese, without other intemlptions than 
a summons to attend to yo\ur ^%iottB duties and the 
obtrusion of your daily allowance of food. That al- 
lowance, BO loi% as yon prefei^ slothful sditnde to iii- 
dttstrial dIPdrt) will h^ one pound of breads in t^ 
portions, attd as mwh water bs yon may require. 
Yet, as we ajre taught, on the very highest authority, 
that 'he who will not Work, neither shall he eiat,' and 
as yoU can adv&ttce fio daiin to be mabltained within 
these walk in your sloth at the eipense of honest 
pleopte outside who are working hied to maintain 
themsekes aAd their familie», this allowance bf fodd 
can only be supplied ^Ott on the credit of your future 
desire to r^ay its «ost by your labour, lAnd which you 
must do beror^ you can be allowed to kave this gad. 
There is an account opened between you and the com- 
munity in the governor's ledger. Ih thAt account 
there stands against you a debit of two pounds ten 
shillings^ to the payment oiP which sum by labour you 
have been switenced for your efifeioe; There, take 
your bread ; it is of the viedue of a penny; and recol- 
lect you are now indebted to the qommu&ity two 
poQUds ten shillings and a penny ; and so many days 
m you tttay prefbt cellulto imprisonment with nothing 
to do yoii will be similarly fed, upon credit, and your 
debt to the community will be similarly increased." 

PBisoHfiB.'— "This fa a poor allowance for a day/* 

WAfibsMAK.— "It is enough for a lazy ffelloW. 
What right have you to any P What have Jotl done 
to deserve that P It is the rule here that he who will 
not work shall have no more food than will Suffice to 
keep him alive and in health; strength can scarcely 
be necei^sary to one who docs not please to work.** 

Prisonee. — " feut I would rather woric.** 

Wardsmak.— " Very well. Every good hour's 
work you may do we will reduce your debt to the 
community by three-halfpence, and provide you with 
food to the value of a halfpenny, with this qualifica- 
tion, that you can only attain to a first class dietary ; 
and I fear that will be better thaii thie dietary of 
mauy a bettor man noW struggliiigto preserve at once 
his life and his character.** 

PtLisoNER.-^"How many hours shAll I have to 
workP** 

WAiiDskAir.*-"'niat will depend chiefly upoii your- 
self, upon whether you are anxious to get out of gaol 
or indifferent about it. You will be pUt to the work 
upon which your labour can be best employed ; and, 
when yon shall have finished for the day, so many 
hours' work as you may have done will be credited 
you b the ledger at 2d, pet hour— not, observie^ for 
the hours occupied, but for the icork done, quality and 
quantity alike considered. You will hiiVe sk or seven 
hours for sleep ; a portion of the day will be devoted 
to teligious duty ; another portion to educational in- 
struction ; three half hours to meals, and the rest to 
a continuous effbrt to wo^ yomr way out of gaol by 



qualifying yotttftdf to five in aodety by an a^tiife 
and an inelinatioll to earn your bread by kofeest in^ 
dustry. Good night, my fHend* Think for yomsdi, 
and decide wisely upon yotar future conme. Yet 
another word. Itery eonviiot wttiiin these waDs fs a 
debtor to the commuiiity, and ^e debt of eaeh nmt 
be paid in full. As, therefore, it is teetamuMf to be 
expected that rogues may bfe undulyf prompt to daai 
their creditors, we to^e each eonvict go bail for Ifae 
rest J so that if ime escape> (wMoh will be no etsy 
matter,) his debt to the publib Will be diiJi§fed agabet 
the rest in proportion to their respective amoimts « 
thcil? respectite culpability iA the matter. Agm, 
good )iight^, and taiay right principle and a ei^nnoi 
sense tegAI'd to Jour own intereste detsidte yon.'* 

Reader, have the kindness mentally to oecti))}^ tte 
cell of that prisoner ^Ul you shall hive koiiAMiy de- 
cided the question so plainly and cogeatly put by the 
^rardsman. We do not apOlOgit^ fbr temporary 
placing you in so unpleasant a t)redicameht ; tH^ be- 
cause we do not thihk thid sentenee to edlular m^ti- 
sonment need extend over five ihiiiutea 5* aeooaiBj, 
because we believe the whole of the hutoaft fibtaily to 
be so tainted with an innate ihievishneSis l^ftit taxj 
one of them mayj by ali uufortmiate conostenayoli d 
adverse eircumstances, be brought t^der the tetaipcHti 
ban of crime, as well as under the condemliiaSoii rf 
God fot 9in; and thirdly, because it is eebeiitial Id 
the usefulhess of our labotijts that you Shonld retun 
a verdict, at least to your cohscience, on the date 
submitted to youJ* honest judgment. 

We will aiitiiMpate yottf verdict. You find tiiat the 
convicts Win Work, ahd work willingly. And fis ilot 
that nearly equitdeut to a fiiiding that they wfll ett« 
11#. %d. pet head per we^k, md that the vraga of 
their labour will wholly relieve the rate-payer froin the 
expense of keeping IBjOOO eiiminab every day^ for 
every year in bur gaols P Besides^ these convicts will 
have emancipated themselres, and will leave the prison 
with the pleasing tefleetioii tiiat they have achieved 
their lib»ty, earrying^ however, witii tbem in^ 
society, the bitter and vivid remembrftnee of the toO- 
someness of the long continuous efibtt, and a boiniiig 
anxiety to avoid a similar provocation of the law «d 
an increased penalty for its repeated infhictioa. 

It is a prominent and valuable feature in Mr. 
Charles Peiu*son*s scheme, that convict kbottr shall 
not be trained to compete with, or suppkni the (fst 
labour of honest men ; and although it may be impos^ 
sible wholly to provide against this oontingeiicy> we 
think the hononrable member will be found to hate 
attained his object so far as it was practicable. Umb 
convict tailot iS Still to be a tailor; the shoe- 
maker, bricklayer, bnd OaTpenter^ will stil pttrsM 
their legitimate avocations. But the land is^ after 
all, the great resource. In its cultivation idi ate to 
be employed who cannot be otherwise or betted em- 
ployed. So that no prisons Is to be taugbt a irndft*, 
and surely the tailor, who, when at liberty, must sttb^ 
sist, himself and his fahdly, either by honest tailonng, 
or by thieving fbm honest tail(»rs imd others^ taanot 
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be better ocdapied wititiii a gaol than at bis own call- 
ing; whilst tbe pickpocket may be made benefidallj 
to break np tbe bafd soil with a pidcfeuLOy or to pick 
weedb XX stones^ dr aajthing that maj teach him the 
clanged and consequeiices ol {ttddng pockets. Tbe 
land is the common inheritance ^ hibour— at all 
eventi, as a hank for deposits ; and those who know 
not how to do aught else in honesty^ may learn ftom 
agricaltmal labour, that in order to rec^ you most 
sow, and that to eat you must first, by exertion, earn 
the food yon need. This is the healthfnl lesson we 
have learned; and why should it not be made a fact, 
and a great fact^ in the jmson experience of the la^ 
and the Ticions, ^e brutal and the diftsokto, the ruf- 
fian and the thief F 

l%e system proposed by the City Solicitor assumes 
^' thai a criminal is not to be exempted ttom the curee 
which crime brought into the wttrid ;" it assumes " that 
by the sweat of bis faoe** a criminid should be m&dift to 
"eat the fruiU of the earth;" that "six days he 
should be made to labour and do all that he has to 
do(" and) mom>yer, "he that steals shall steal too 
moi«, bat woik with his hands." It assumes "that 
hohest labourers idio obey the law are not to be badly 
clad» badly fed, bkidly housed, while those who break 
the kw are provided out of the fruits of honest indus- 
try with all the necessaries^ most of the comforts, and 
many of the luxuries of life." His plan would provide 
a bidlding sufficiently strong and conrenient to ensure 
the safe detention, the complete dasafication, both 
penal ahd probationary^ the continuous employment, 
the healtl^ lodging, and the separate deeping of 
eveiy inmato : its exterior phun and unpretending — 
its Ulterior devoid of ornament and show; for the 
honourable member contends that " an expensive 
decoration oi a prison is as ihapprof^iate as a gaudy 
^painting in a s^pulchte^ and that beyond tbe attain- 
ment of the foregoing objects, every shilling expended 
npon the building of a gaol, either iil its ornament, 
strength, xt comfort, is a wasto of the public money, 
and equally a mockery of the crime which is confined 
withm, and of the sufferings of the honest poor, which 
unfortmatdytoo^ten prevail without the prisonwalls." 

{To be continued.) 



NmEVUlt AND ITS tlfiMAINS.* 
BnrcB we followed the fbotsteps of Mr. Stephens 
through the forest-shrouded dties of Central Ame- 
rica» and saw the meroorials of its lost civilization 
bn>ught to light, we have met with nothing half so 
excitbg as this vivid narrative of Mr. Layard*s recent 
discoveries, tt has a peculiar interest as recording 
tbe acquisition of a noble addition to our national col- 
lection of antiquities ; tnainly, it is but jtist to ob- 
serve, through private munificence fend private entcr- 

(I) *'NiDCTeh tad its Remains: with an Account of a Visit to 
the ChAldcsn Christiant of KuMistan and the Tetidts or Devil- 
wvtih^pen ; «nd an Inquiiy into tha Manners and Arts of the 
juicieiu Anjrrians.'' By Auiten Henry Layatd, Esq. D.C.L. Lon- 
don: Morray. 



prise. With a sense of gittitude to Mr. Layard for 
his energy and perseveftmce^ we should have wd- 
comed any relation, however bald, of his discovery 
and removd of the sculptures of Nineveh. But, far 
from this, we have to thank him^ in addition, for one 
of the m6st ameable, tA Wdl aft impoHaht, books of 
travel in our hmguage. The style of the narration, 
no less than the interest of the subject itsdf, will be- 
speak for it an enduring popularity. Whether ^is 
follow tiie author in his thrilling exploration of the 
mouiids of Nimroud, ot wander with hiiii among the 
nomadic Arab tribes, the Chddean Christians, or the 
devil-worshipping Yeddi, our interest never flags. 
The st«ry flows on with all the attractiveness of h)- 
mance. Maiiy a delightful episode ot pastohd and 
patriarchal life — many a vivid sketoh of climate and 
scenefy-^many an aitausuig and characteristic inddent 
of local manners and customsj diversify the pages of 
these delightful volumes. 

"Although,** wdl observes Mr. Layard, "the 
names of Nineveh and Assyria have bei&n familiar to 
us fh)m childhood, and ere connected with our earliest 
impresdons derived fttjm the inspired ^ritingSjit is only 
when we ask ourselves what we Irfeally know concern- 
ing them, that we discotei- our ignorance of dl that 
relates to their histbi7, and even to their geographicd 
position." The colossd temples, and the sculptnml 
and painted tombs of andent Egypt, have long been 
a subject fbr the research of the leatned, with unmense 
and still increasing results. The kbours of Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, for instance, have familiarized tls with 
even the minutest particulars of her dttily house- 
hold life. But over fdlen Assyria had gathered a 
dark and seemingly impenetrable cloud of obscurity. 
She had left nothmg beyond a vague and mighty name 
in historr. Besides the shapeless heaps which weit 
supposed to mark the sites of her once stupendous 
cities, btety vestige of her past greatness was bfe- 
lieved to be obliterated. Ftew of us, perhaps, but 
have seen some representation of the huge and mys- 
terious mound of Nimroud, on the lonely banks of the 
Tigris ; but who could have imagined that from its 
recesses were to be disinterred, after a slumber of 
ages, the magnificent memorials of the splendout of 
the andent empire of Assyria, fh)ta the study of 
which her history was to be re-written, her religion, 
manners, and customs ascertained, and a wide fidd of 
collilterd inquiries bearing upon the early dvilisation 
of Asia, opened to the research of schokrs P All this 
comes upon us with something of the startling strange- 
ness of a dream^ and we follow the narration of it 
with an excitement akin to that of the enterprising 
explorer. Certamly no discovery of the kind, of 
equal interest and importance, has been made in an 
age which is particularly distinguished for its spirit 
of reseiirch and fbr its love of adventurous tfttvd : 
none has been more delightfully recorded* 

" The ruins in Assyria and Babylonia,** observes Mr. 
Layard, "chiefly huge motmdB, appt^rently of taere 
earth and rubbish, had long excited coriodty fhnn their 
bIm and evident antiquity. They were, at the same 
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time, the only remains of an unknown period — of a 
period antecedent to the Macedonian conqneet Con- 
eeqoently, they alone conid be identified with Ninereh 
and Babylon, and could afford a cine to the site and na- 
ture of tboee cities. There is, at the same time, a yague 
mystery attaching to remains like these, which induces 
travellers to examine them with more than ordinaiy 
interest^ and even with some degree of awe. A great 
vitrified mass of brickwork, surrounded by the accumu- 
lated rubbish of ages, was believed to represent the 
identical tower which called down the Divine vengeance, 
and was overthrown, according to an universal tradition, 
by the fires of heaven. The mystery and dread which 
attached to the place were kept up* by exaggerated 
accounts of wild beasts who haunted the subterranean 
passages, and of the no less savage tribes who wandered 
amongst the ruins. Other mounds in the vicinity were 
identified with the hanging gardens, and those mar- 
vellous structures which tradition has attributed to two 
queens, Semiramis and Nitocris. Several travellers 
had also noticed the great mounds opposite the modem 
city of Mosul, which were supposed to mark the site of 
the great Nineveh." 



The first to examine these Assyrian mounds with 
any degree of attention was Mr. Bicb, resident of the 
East Lidia Company at Bagdad. The remains of 
Hillah near that dty first attracted his notice ; and, 
though his discoveries were but tnfiing, his memoir 
on the site has proved extremely valuable. On re- 
taming from a jonmey into Kurdistan he visited 
Mosul, and, stmck with the huge mounds already 
alluded to, he made a survey, and even commenced 
some excavations ; but they were not carried far, and 
he left Mosul, *' little suspecting that in these mounds 
were buried the palaces of the Assyrian kings." As 
he descended the Tigris, he halted for a while at the 
great mound of Nimroud, listened to the traditions 
about it current in the neighbourhood, and obtained 
A few bricks with the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
character, which were afterwards deposited in the 
British Museum. *' A case scarcely three feet square 
enclosed all that remained, not only of the great 
city of Nineveh, but of Babylon itself! " 

It was during a recent journey in these countries, 
that Mr. Layard, whose interest had been previously 
strongly excited by the sight of these mounds, 
found himself gb'ding down the Tigris on a raft past 
the mysterious tower of Nimroud. 

" It was evening," he says, •* as I approached the spot. 
The spring rains had clothed tho mound with Uie rich- 
est verdure, and the fertile meadows which stretched 
around it were covered with flowers of every hue . . . 
A long line of consecutive narrow mounds, still retain- 
ing the appearance of walls or ramparts, stretched from 
its base, and formed a vast quadrangle. The river 
flowed at some distance from them ; its waters, swollen 
by the melting of the snows on the Armenian hills, 
were broken into a thousand foaming whirlpools by an 
artificial barrier built across the stream. On the eastern 
bank the soil had been washed away by the current; 
but a solid mass of masonry still withstood its impetuo- 
sity. The Arab who guided the raft gave himself up to 
religious ejaculations as we approached this formidable 
cataract, over which we were canied with some violence." 

The obstruction was, in fact, caused by an immense 
dam, one of the monuments of a great people, un- 
dertaken to ensure a supply of water to the endless 
canals that formerly covered the country. Struck by 



this wild and unpressire scene, Mr. Layard btm 
that time formed the design of thoroughly examimig 
the mounds whenever he might have it in his porer. 
It was not until the summer of 1842 that ben- 
visited Mosul, where he found that M. Botta, tk 
French Consul at Mosul, to whose high and diss- 
terested character Mr. Lizard bean most earM 
testimony, had commenced excavations in the kigc 
mound on the opposite side of the river, called Koa- 
yunjik, and to this gentleman is due the hoDonr d 
having first discovered an Assyrian monument A 
peasant having reported to him that sculptures existed 
in the mounds of Khorsabad, at a short distance, k 
directed excavations to be made, and soon opeaoi <ae 
of a series of chambers, covered with representaikxis of 
battles, sieges, &c ''His wonder may easflj be 
imagined. A new history had suddenly been qiened 
to him ; the records of an unknown people were Ik- 
fore him." Inscriptions in the cuneifonn duoieter 
were attached to these sculptures, like the hierogij- 
phics to the Egyptian bas-reliefs. As itwasges- 
erally admitted that this character was not used after 
the Macedonian conquest, the sculptures woe I^ 
ferred to a more ancient period, even to the inhabit- 
ants of Nineveh. Unfortunately, the gypsum slafas, 
reduced to lime by the fire whieh had consumed 
these ruins, rapidly decomposed on exposure to tlie 
air. This remarkable discovery M. Botta immediatdj 
communicated to the Institute of France, and tiie 
government of that country immediately placed at bis 
disposal ample funds, with which he carried on ids 
excavations, and, having secured for his country maoj 
fine specimens of Assyrian sculpture, he returned to 
Europe with a rich and important collection of in- 
scriptions. 

The researches of M. Botta, -which were not car- 
ried beyond Khorsabad, raised Mr. Layaitl's entira- 
siasm to the higliest pitch. He had abneady suggoted 
Nimroud for M. Botta*s examination, who had, how- 
ever, declined the proposal He spoke to others oo 
the subject which haunted his mind, but for a long 
time without encouragement. At length our enter- 
prising discoverer obtained the funds neoessaiyfbr 
at least a partial exploration, through the munificenoe 
of Sir Stratford Canning, but for whose public spirit 
the French nation would in all probability have a^ 
quired that noble collection of Assyrian antiquities 
now happily secured to the British Museum. 

Although the principal obstacle was thus ranored, 
there were not a few others. Mr. Layard had re- 
ceived ^he most friendly assistance from M. Botta; 
but there were others at Mosul, it seems, who did not 
share his sentiments. Some measure of caution, and 
even of secrecy, was needful ; and thus, giving oat 
that he was going to hunt wild boars in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Layard again descended the Tigris 
from Mosul on a raft, and at sunset reached the well- 
known ancient dam. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Ross, a British merchant, (from whom he received the 
greatest assbtance, and who afterwards continued the 
excavation,) besides his janissary and a servant. Thej 
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landed to seek the shelter of a neighbouring Tillage 
for the night. It proved to be a heap of rains, and 
they vere about to return to pass the night upon 
their raffc, vhen by the glare of a fire they caught 
sight of the family of an Arab crouching round a 
hei4) of half-extinguished embers. This man, named 
Awad, had, he found, long been acquainted with the 
ruins, and entertained him with traditions concerning 
the mighty Nimroud. Mr. Layard at once opened 
to him his views, and ooncluded an agreement with 
him. Awad set off in the middle of the night to 
p'rocure assistants from a short distance. Meantime, 
sleep fled from Mr. Layard's eyes. 

^ Hopes long eherished were now to be realix«d, or 
were to end in disappointment. Yisions of palaces 
underground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured figures, 
and endless inscriptions,'* besavs, ** floated before me. 
After forming pUm after plan for remoTing the earth 
and extricating these treasures, I &ncied myaelf wan- 
dering in a maze of chambers from which I could find 
no outlet. Then again, all was reburied, and I was 
standing on the grass-covered mound. Exhausted, I 
was at length sinking into sleep, when, hearing the 
voioe of Awad, I rose from my carpet and joined him 
outside the boveL The day already dawned. He had 
returned with six Arabs, who agreed for a small sum to 
work under my directions. The lofty cone and broad 
mound of Nimroud broke like a distant mountain on 
the morning sky. But how changed was the scene 
since my former visit 1 The ruins were no longer 
clothed with verdure and many-coloured flowers; no 
signs of habitation, not even the black tent of the Arab, 
was seen upon the plain. The eye wandered over a 
parched and barren waste, across which occasionally 
BweqM the whirlwind, drajsging with it a cloud of 
sand." 

And now commenced the exciting search. Some 
fragments of sculpture picked up by the Arabs were 
encouraging signs, and the an^ of an ahibaster slab 
peeped up above the soil Soon discovering indica- 
tions of an entire chamber, their labours were only 
interrapted by night Next day the excavations were 
continued, and many other objects came to light, such 
as the figure of a man, partly gilt. At this, Awad, 
who had his suspicions that Mr. Layard's object was 
the discovery of hidden treasure, carefully collected 
the fragments of gold leaf, and calling him mysteriously 
aside, exposed them. *' Bey," said he, '' Wallah ! 
your books are right, and the Franks know that which 
is hid from the true believer. Here is the gold, sure 
enough, and, please God, we shall find it all in a few 
days. Only don't say anything about it to those 
Arabs, for they are asses, and cannot hold their 
tongues. The matter will come to the ears of the 
Pasha." The Pasha of Mosul, whose character is 
d^tally drawn, had in fact alr^y received from his 
spies exaggerated rumoursof the wealth obtained. The 
cupidity and jealousy of the Cadi and principal Mus- 
suLnen were excited, and they soon began to throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of further dis- 
coveries. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Layard had increased his force to 
thirty workmen, the excavations were carried on 
actively, and at length, on the afternoon of the 28th 
November, came to light, for the first time, the top of 



a bas-relief. The Arabs, no less excited than our 
discoverer, notwithstanding a violent shower of rain, 
worked imtil dark, and completely exposed to view two 
slabs, covered with elaborate sculptures of battle- 
scenes. This gratifying discovery had scarcely been 
made, when an agent of the Pasha appeared to forbid 
the prosecution of the work. Upon thb Mr. Layard 
rode to Mosul to explain and to remonstrate. The 
Pasha told him that it was with deep regret that he 
had discovered that the soil invaded had been iised as 
a burial ground by the Mussuhnen, and the Cadi had 
already complained of its desecration. *' No," said the 
Pasha, *' I cannot allow you to proceed. Yon are my 
dearest and most intimate friend ; if anything happens 
to you, what grief should I not suffer ! Your life is 
more valuable than old stones — besides, the responsi- 
bility would fall upon my head." On returning to 
Nimroud, Mr. Layard was not long in discovering 
the artful proceedings of the Pasha. He had privately 
ordered an Agha to mate some graves in the mound, 
" We have destroyed," confessed this agent to Mr. 
Layard, "more real tombs of the true believers in 
making sham ones than you could have defiled between 
the Zab and SeUuniyah. We have killed our horses 
and ourselves in carrying these accursed stones." It 
was now time to get rid of these petty annoyances, 
and having ascertained beyond question Uie importance 
of the discovery, Mr. Layard lost no time in ac- 
quainting Sir Stratford Canning, with a view to obtain 
an order from the Porte, to prevent interference by 
the local authorities. After a short visit to Bagdad, 
he returned to the scene of operations, and found that 
another Pasha had been appointed, who was favourably 
disposed towards him. He had still, however, to 
contend with Mussulman suspicion and intoler- 
ance. The Cadi of Mosul was endeavouring to stir 
up the people by representing that the infidels were 
not only carrying away treasures, but searching for 
inscriptions to prove tiiat the Pranks once held the 
country, upon the disoovery of which they intended to 
resume possession, and exterminate the true believers. 
For a while, therefore, he thought it better to visit 
and conciliate a neighbouring tribe of nomadic Arabs, 
from whose predatory propensities he feared some 
eventual interruption. Li the middle of February he 
returned, and cautiously continued his explorations. 
And now every day brought with it some new and 
important discovery — mural tablets, winged lions, 
figures of marvellous form, with traces of extensive 
chambers ranning deep into the mysterious mound. 
On returning one morning from a visit to a neigh- 
bouring encampment, Mr. Layard saw two Arabs of 
this tribe urging their mares to the top of their speed. 

''On approaching me,* he says, ''they stopped. 
' Hasten, O Bey,' exclaimed one of them—' hasten to 
the diggers, for they have found Nimrod himself. 
Wallah ! it is wonderful, but it is true ! We have seen 
him with our eyes. There is no God but God/ and both 
joining in this pious exclamation, they galloped ofi^ 
without further words, in the direction of their tents. 

" On reaching the ruins, 1 descended into the new 
trench, and found the workmen, who had already seen 
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me aal «pprQ«dM, eilftndisig amt abea{>of bMkei«»Kd 
cloaks. Whilst Av^d advaijic^ and a«ke4 for a present to 
celebrate the occasionj ^he Arapa withdrew tjie screeiji 
they had hastily constpucted, a^d disclosed an enormous 
human head sculptured in ftiU out of the alabaster of 
the oounti^r. They had nneoY^red the vpper part of a 
figure, the remainder of which was atiU Im^M in the 
earth. I saw at once that the head must belong to a 
winged lion, or bull, sinular to. those of Khorsabad and 
Peraepolis. The expression was calm, yet m^^estic, and 
the outline ol the featufet showed a ft^om and know- 
ledge of art searoely to be looked for in the works 9f so 
remote, a period. I was not 8urpr^ed that the Arabs had 
been ama^i^ and terrified at this apparition. It r^ 
quired no stretch of imagination to conjure up the most 
strange fancies. This gigantic head, bianoked with age, 
thus rising firoin the biowels of the earth, mif^ht welt 
have belonged to one of those fearfvl beings which are 
pictured in the traditions of the country as appearing 
to mortals, slowly ascending ftt)m the regions below. 
One of the workmen, on eating the first glimpse of 
the monateff, ka4 throw^^ dewn hia l^tsket and r«n o^ 
towards Mosul as fast i^ his legs could cari;^ him. 
Abderrahipan, followed by half his tribe, ijiow appeared 
on the edge of the trench. When they beheld the head, 
they all cried together, ^ Tkere is no Gkod but €lod, and 
Mahomet ia his Prophet Tit vas some time before the 
Sheik could be prevailed ^po^ to. descend into the pit, 
and convince himself ^\ the image he saw was of 
stone. ' This is not the work of men's hands,* exclaimed 
he, < but of those infidel gianta of whom the Pv(»bet— 
peaee be ^th him i^has said> that they were higher 
than the tajlest date tree* Thijs iaoAe of the idols which 
Noah— peace be with him! — cursed before the flood.' In 
this opinion, the ^«8ult of a careful examination, all the 
bystanders concurred." 

Meanwhile, the fugitive Arab had posted full speed 
to Mosul, and rushmg breathless into the bazaars, 
announced to every one he met that ^* Nimrod had 
appeared.'^ The sensation vas immense. The Cadi, 
" who had HO distinct idea whether the bones of the 
mighty hunter, or only his oaage, had been discovered, 
protested to the Pasha," who accordingly sent a message 
to Mr. Layard, that the mysterious remains should 
be treated with respect, and that he wished the 
excavations to be stopped at once. In consequence, 
the greater number of the woikm^i were suspended, 
and only two allowed to dig leisurely, and continue 
the research. Soon after, the winged lions were 
discovered. 

** I used," says Mr. Layard,^*' to contemplate for hours 
those mysterious emblems, and muse over their intent 
and history. What nmre noble forms could have ushei^ed 
the people into the temple of their gods ? What moi^ 
Aublune images could have been borrowed from nature, 
by men who sought, unaided by the light of revealed 
feUgion, to embody their conceptioa ^ the wisdom, 
power, and ubiquity of a Supreme Being .... They had 
awed and instructed races which flourished 3000 yearb 
ago. Through the portals which they guarded, kings^ 
priests, and igrarriors, had borne sacrifices to their altars, 
long before the wisdom of the East had penetrated 
to Greece, and had furnished its my tholof^ with symbolB 
long vecogHisod by the Assyrian votariea. They may 
have been buried, and their existence may have been 
unknown, before the foundation of the Sternal City. But 
how changed was the scene around them. The luxury 
and civilization of a mighty nation had given place to 
the wretchedness and ignomnoe of a iew half-barbarous 
tribes. The wealth of tempks, and the riches of great 
cities had been succeeded fa^ ruins and shapeless heaps 
of oor^h. Above the spacious hall in which they stood, 



the pkmgh haa pasted, and the eaniBAV waved. Ig^ 
ha^ monuments no less aneiei^t aad nQ le«k voadstfili 
but they have stood forth for ages to ^efit^r ^^r etrtj 
power and renown, whilst those before me had but nov 
appeared to bear witneas, in the words of the pr&pH 
that onoe ' the Assyrian was a oedar ia l io lfcana n , wk 
fiMr bmmel^es, ai^d with a shMawl^ sla«ai4 of ahi^ 
stature, a^d his top was among the thicl^ bought— £is 
height was exalted above all the trees of the field, uid 
his boughs were multiplied, and his brmnches becaise 
long, because of the mi>ltitude of watex«» wl^en he shot 
forU^ .... A«4 now ia KineveU % dosa^mtlcft and ^ 
like a wilderness, and flocks lie. d^^^ 'v^. the midst of : 
her : all the beasts of the uations, both the cormorant ind .' 
the bittern, lodge in the upper lintcis of it : their voke | 
sings in the windows, and dew>lati^ is in the tkrasheldi.'* ' 

The fame of Mr, !U.y«rd had wv apread lAfoai j 
and he received frequent visita ft<on the Deighboumg j 
Arabs. A Sheik and a dozen of his attepdanb wezt 
generally installed in his hut, while their mares ven 
tied at eveiy door^ It was xy^ eaa^F matter to get Q^ 
of then. One of these impoituBate guests had brongbt 
Imn, as a token of friendship, a skin qf honey, siai 
cheese, a Kurdish carpet^ aud some horse t^iappings, 
in the confident expectation ol a goodly <€«ompw>^ 
Many hints were dropped as to the propriety of sont 
return on the part of th^ ^ Eng^h Bey,** but hewje 
provokingly deaf to them. At lengtlv o^ the ^eooai 
evening, the Sheik's secretary aa^ed for iva inteniev. 
"" The Mullah £ff^'' said he, ''wiUleaye yovkud- 
ship's abode to-morrow. I^ise be to God, the most dis- 
interested and sincere friendship ha;$ Veen establi$bod 
between you^ and it ia suitable that yow kudsliy 
should take this opportunity of givii^ a puUio testi- 
mony of your regard for his reverence. Not that be 
desires to aoc^t anything from you, but it would be 
highly gratifying to him to prove to hia tribe that bt 
has met with afriendly reception &om so distiii^;iiished 
a person, and to spread through themouirtaisa reports 
of your generosity." " I r^et," answered I, "that 
the trifling difiierenoes m matters of rehgioft fiksM 
preclude the possibilitj of the fiffimdi's neoG^^ 
anything from me^" ** Although,** rejoaied tlie 
secretary, *' there might, perh^^M, be some difieaitT, 
yet it oould be, I hope, overoome. Moreoter, there sn 
his attendants; they are notsopartioularashe ia,AB4 
thank God! we are alt one. To each of t^m^oa 
might ^ve a pair of yellow boots and a s^k daeeaa^ 
besides, if you chance to have any pistob (»r daggers, 
they would be satisfied with them.*^- After pDoposBig 
for himself white linen for a turban and a pair of 
breeches, the worthy sGcroiarj hinted that the le- 
ligiotts soraples of his master did not extend to the 
acceptance of a ease of razors, as they did not absorb 
moisture upon being touched by a Christian hand, and 
thus oould not contaminate a Mussulman. ^* Besides,'' 
said he, " he would feel obliged by the hem ol a soafi 
sum — Ave purses, for instance (Widkh! Klkb! 
Tillah ! he would do the same fbr you at any tiaaeX 
for which he would give you a note of hand." Mr- 
Layard repHed, that it was very unfortunate that 
there was no bazaar in the village — that two days 
must elapse before he could {wooure the desired ; 
articles from Mosul " I oould not think ef takisg 
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up so much of ike yahaUe time of the Mullak 
Effeniiti, whose absence most aheady have been sorely 
felt by his tribe. With regard to the money, (for 
whioh God forbid that I should think of taking any 
note oi hand — upraise be to God I we are OA too good 
terms fox 9nch formalities,) and te the razors^ I think 
it would giye more convincing pyroof of my esteem for 
the E&odi, if I were ntyself to return his welcome 
visit and be the bearer of suitable presents." The 
secretary retired ^uite crestfallen, and heneelbrth 
Mr. Xiayar^ was Vf> ivtore troubled with risita from 
Kurdiah ^i^li« 

^ A new ohmige had now come oTer the face of the 
pli^il «f Kipiroad. The middle of March in Mesopo- 
taiaia ia the brightest epoch of spring .... The plain, 
&r as the eye could reach, was studded with the white 
payilioQS of the Hytas and the black tents of the Arabs ; 
picketed around them were innumerable horses in gt^ 
irapni^gak struggling to relieye themselves fh>m their 
bonds, which restrained them from ranging over the 
green pastures. Flowers of every hue enamelled the 
mea<)ows| not thinly scattered over the grass as in 
noriheirii dimes, but in such thick and gathering 
clusteifi that the whole plain seemed a pat<mwork of 
ma^of eoloKrB, The dog^ as they returned fh>m hunting. 
imi^ firo^i the long grass dyed red, yellow, or blue, 
aooordi^ to the flowers through which they had forced 
their way .... When I returned in the evening after 
thc( labour of the day, I often sat at the door of my tent, 
aiad giving piyself up to the full enjoyment of that calm 
and re^poae which «re imparted to the senses by such 
•oenee as these^ I gazed listlessly on the varied groups 
before me. As the sun went down behind the low hills 
whidh separate the ri^er from the desert— even their 
rocky sidie^ had striven to emulate the verdant clothing 
of ^ plain — its reoedingrays were gradually withdrawn, 
like a transparent veil of Ught, from the landscape. 
Over the pure cloudless sky was the glow of the last 
ligfaV 9he great monnd threw ita dark shadow far 
acroea the pii^ In the d i sta^ioe^ and beyond the Zab, 
Kesh^, another venerable ruin, rose indistinctly into 
the evening mist. Still more distant, and still more 
indisUnci, was a soUtary hill overlooking the ancient 
city ef Arbek. The Kurdish meuntams» whose snowy 
summits cherished the dying aonbeams, yet struggled 
with the twilight. The bleaung of sheep and lowing of 
cattle, at first hiai, became loncbr as the flocks returned 
from ibeir pastures and wandered amongst the tents. 
Qirla knnied over the greensward to seek their fathers' 
cattle, or crouched down to milk those which had 
returned alone V> tiieir well-remembered folds. Some 
were coming tfom the river, bearing the replenished 
pitchy en their heads, or shoulders : others, no less 
ipacefnl in form and eroet in their carriage, were carry- 
ing the heavy load of long grass which they had cut in 
the meadows. Sometimes a party of horsemen might 
ksTo been seen in the distance, slowly crossing the 
nhun, the t«^ of ostrich feathers which topped their 
long spears showing darkly against the evening sky. 
They would ride up to my tent, and give me the usual 
sahitation, * Peace be with you, O Bey,* or < Allah 
sienak, God help you.' Then driving the end of their 
lanees into the ground, they would spriivg from their 
nurei^ and fiutea their horsea to the atiU quivering 
veapona. Seating themselves on the grass, ^ey related 
deeds of war and plunder, speculated on the site of the 
tentaof BofrelL until the moon rose, when they vaulted 
nto their saddles and took the way of the desert. The 
plain BOW gUtteied with innumerable flres. As the 
aight sidvancedf they vanished one by one, until the 
^^«^t(H^ iftB wraiP|>ed in darkness and in silence, only 
disturbed by tl^ barling of the A^b dog." 



Strong t^pted as we are to e^^tract such pas- 
sages as these, which bring before ns a perfect picture 
of the scenery of A^yrian plains, we must not forget 
the limits to which we are unavoidably confined. Tor 
this ^ei^son we shall ^ot enter into Mr. Ijayard's visit 
to the ncoghbonivig nomadic tribes^ which, however, 
abou^ids with beautiful incidents of Ai^ Hfe most 
graphically placed before th^ readeir* With the 
summer we ^d him agm at Kimroud9 and eagerly 
awaiting the promised ftnnan from Sir Stratford Can- 
ning. The plain now wore a totally different aspect. 

^ The heat was almoat intolerable. Yieleat whirl- 
winds oocasionally aw€>pt over the iaoe of the countiy ; 
they could be seen as they advanced from the desert^ 
carrying with them clouds of sand and dust. Almost 
utter darkness prevailed during their passage, which 
lasted generally abont an hour, and nothing could resist 
their fury. On returning home one afternoon, I found 
no traces of my dwelling; the t^nts had disappeared, 
and my furniture was scattered over the plain. When on 
the mound, my only secure place of refuge was beneath 
the Mien lion, where I could defy the fury 0$ the whirl- 
wind ; the Arabs ceased from the^ work, and crouched 
in the trenches, almost su^ocated and blinded by the 
dense cloud of fire-dust and sand, which nothing could 
exclude.*' 

It was in one of these hurricanes, that an English 
steamboat was sunk in the Euphrates. Meanwhile 
the excavations were steadily going on, and fresh 
ol^ects of interest abnost daily (^interred. At length 
arrived the wished-for letter. Mr. Layard was sleep- 
ing in the tent of Sheik Abd-ur-rahman, when an 
Arab messenger awoke him^ and by the light of a 
small camel-dung fire he read the document which 
secured to the Mtish nation the records of Nineveh 
and a collection of the earliest monuments of Assyrian 
art. 

Our enterprising expbrei: now determined to en- 
large his field of operations, and to turn his atten- 
tion to the great mound of Kouyunjik, opposite 
Mosul. H?re, too, hb researches were destined to 
be richly rewarded. Chamber after chamber waa 
successfully opened, the walb of which glowed with 
singular and splendid sculptures. 

" The colours still adhere to the sandals, brows, hair, 
and eyes ; the sculptures are in the best state of pre- 
serration ; the most delicate earvinga are still distinct ; 
and Uie outline of the figures retains its original sharp- 
ness. At every fresh discovery the Arabs were &o 
excited, that they would strip themselves almost naked, 
throw the handkerchief from their heads, and, letting 
their matted hair stream in the wind, rush like mad- 
men into the trenches^ and cany ofif the baskets ef 
earth, shouting at the same time the war-ory of their 
tribe.". 

Mr.Layar^ now became anxious to send home 
some of the sculptured slabs. The small Eoglish 
steamer on the Tigris being out of trim, the slabs 
were first sawed into convenient pieces^ and drs^ed 
by means of levers out of the trenches, then packed 
in felts and matting, and screwed in roughly-made 
cases ; and being got upon a raft, formed of inflated 
skins and beams of poplar wood, were floated down 
the river to Bagdad, and thence by boats to Busrah, 
from which place they were to be sent to England, a^ 
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the first-fraits of the energy a&d enterprise directed 
to this new and interesting field of researcL 

As the health of Mr. I^yard now required recniit- 
ing; he yisited the Tiyari mountains, inhabited by the 
Chaldean Christians, intending to retom to Mosul in 
September^ when the heats wonhl have abated. Our 
limits will ' jdlow us to follow him through this 
very pleasing portion of his volume. His adventures 
among the Nestorian Christians are very interesting, 
and his aocoimts (^ their social and religious condition 
highly valuable. More remarimble is his visit to the 
Tezidi, a people whose tenets and practices have been 
misrepresented as resembling those of the Ansyri of 
Syria; certam midnight orgies being falsely ascribed 
to them which have earned them the epithet of the 
''Extinguishers of Lights.'* The pecuUarity of the 
religion of the Tezidi is their worship of the Evil 
Principle, whom they dread and propitiate as the 
most powerful of subordinate beings. ''There is in 
their creed,'' says Mr. Layard, " a strange mixture of 
Sabeanism, Christianity and Mahommedanism, with a 
tincture of the doctrines of the Gnostics and Ma- 
nichsans.'* Nothing can be more thrilling than the 
account he gives of the scenes of their extraordinary 
nocturnal festivaL Lideed, hb journey was destined 
to be full of every sort of adventure. At Singar, 
where the Pasha was receiving the chiefs of the 
mountains, the people, fearing the renewal of the 
oppressive proceedings of his predecessor, determined 
to resbt. A few troops and an officer were sent to 
reassure them, whom Mr. Layard accompanied. As 
they entered the village, they were received by a 
general discharge of fire-arms, and two horsemen who 
had pushed in advance fell dead at his feet ; and for 
some days he found himself in the midst of apetty war. 
On his return to Mosul, letters were received from 
Sir S. Canning, with a small grant of funds from the 
British Museum; and we cannot but admire the 
perseverance and good management of Mr. Layard, 
who contrived to accomplish so much with means so 
very inadequate. He now proceeded to organize a 
regular force, who encamped at Nimroud, and formed 
a little community over which he presided with an 
authority quite patriarchal, reconciling their little 
disputes, and by mingled kindness and firmness 
maintaining the best feeling among thenu The 
excavations were now carried on on a Urger scale, 
and the results were of corresponding magnitude and 
interest. Besides the numerous ranges of apart- 
ments and sculptured tablets, was found the veiy 
singular obelisk now in the British Museum. The 
sculptures on this ornament seemed to commemorate 
the conquest of Lidia, or some country far to the east 
of Assyria, as the elephant, the riiinoceros, the Bactrian 
or two-humped camel, the lion, &c. are represented 
upon them ; a very singular sphynx was also dis- 
covered. The impressions created by the scene of 
these extraordinary discoveries are well described in 
a letter by Mr. Longworth. 

** I should bogin," he says, " by stating that they are 
all under ground. To get at them, Mr. Layard has ex. 



eavated the earth to the depth of from twelve to fittea 
fbet, where he has come to a building composed of ilsbi 
of marble. In this place, which forms the nortli-weEt 
angle of the mound, he has fallen upon the interkr 
of a la^ge palace, consisting of a labyrinth of haOi, 
chambers, and galleries, the walls of which are eovovd 
with bas-reliefe and inscriptions in the conadibim 
character, all in excellent preservation. The appff 
part of the walls, which was of brick, painted wift 
flowers, &c. in the brightest colours, and the rooli, { 
which were of wood, have fallen; but fragments <tf | 
them are strewed about in every direction. The time rf '■ 
day when I first descended into them happened to be 
towards evening, the shades of which, no donbt^ added 
to the awe and mysteiy of the surrounding o^lecti. 
It was, of courM, with no little excitement that 1 sod- 
denly found myself in the magnificent abode of the oM , 
Assyrian kings, where, moreover, it needed not the \ 
slightest efibrt of imagination to oonjure up Tiaions of | 
their long-departed power and greatness. . . . There | 
they were in their Oriental pomp of richly-embroldeied | 
robes and quaintly-artificed coifiure. There also were 
portrayed their deeds in peace and war, their andienceB» 
battles, sieges, lion-hunts, &c. My mind was orer- 
powered by the contemplation of so many strsage 
objects ; and some of them, the portly forms of kingi 
and viziers, were so life-like, and carved in aoch fise 
relief, that they might ahnost be imagined to be etep- 
ping from the walls to question the rash intmder ea 
their privai^. Then, mingled with them were other 
monstrous shapes — the old AsByrian deitiee^ with 
human bodies, long drooping wings, and the head and 
beaks of eagles; or, still atithfully guarding the portak 
of the deserted halls, the colossal forms of winged Uobs i 
and bulls, with gigantic human fi^es. All thele figores, 
the idols of a religion long since dead and buried like 
themselves, seemed actually in the twilight to he lais- 
ing their desecrated heads from the sleep of eentmiea. 
Certainly, the feeling of awe which they inspired me 
with must have been something akin to thai expe- 
rienced by their heathen votaries of old." 

By the middle of December a second cargo of 
sculptures was ready to be sent to Bagdad. 

" On Christmas day," says Mr. Layard, << I had the 
satiifaction of seeing a raft bearing twenty-three caeei^ 
in one of which was the obelisk floating down the 
river. I watched them till out of eighty and then 
galloped into Mosul to celebrate the festivities of the 
season, with the few Europeans whom duty or businesB 
had collected in this remote comer of the globe." 

It would be impossible to give in an article any 
idea of the extent and results of the excavations, 
which were still continued as vigorously as the means 
would permit. Every step, however, of their pro- 
gress is described in the work, and is rendered intd- 
ligible and interesting by miqps and wood-cuts in 
outline of the principsd objects. The removal of the 
heavier objects had not been originally contemplated, 
but Mr. Layard determined to attempt it. The winged 
bulls, the heaviest of all, offered, of course, the nuMt 
serious obstacles, over all which, however, skill and 
perseverance obtained the victory. After all had 
been arranged for its removal by ropes, pullies, and 
blocks, — 

"The men being ready," says Mr. Layard, ''and all 
my preparations complete, I stationed myself on the 
top of the high bank of earth, and ordered the wedgea 
to be struck out. Still, however, it remained firmly 
in its place. A rope having been passed round it^ six 
or seven men easily tilted it over. The thick^ iil-mado 
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cable stretched with the strain, and almost buried itself 
in the earth in which it was coiled. The ropes held 
well. The mass descended gradually, the Chaldseans 
propping it ap firmly with the beams. It was a 
moment of creat anxiety. The drums and shrill pipes 
of the Kurcush musicians increased the din and con- 
fusion caused bv the watery of the Arabs, who were 
half frantic with excitement. They had thrown off 
nearly all their garments, their long hair floated in the 
wind, and they indulged in the wildest postures and 
gesticulations as they clung to the ropes. The women 
bad congregated on the sides of the trenches, and by 
their incessant screams, and by the earpiercing tahlehl, 
added to the enthusiasm of the men. The bull once 
in motion, it was impossible to obtain a hearing. The 
loudest cries I could produce were buried in the heap 
of discordant sounds. Neither the hippopotamus-hide 
whips of the Cawasses, nor the bricks and clods of earth 
with which I endearoured to draw attention from some 
of the most noisy of the group, were of any avail. 
Away went the bull, steady enough as long as supported 
by the props behind ; but as it came nearer the rollers, 
the beams could no longer be used. The cable and 
ropes stretched more and more. Dry from the climate, 
as they felt the strain they creaked and threw out dust. 
Water was thrown over them, but in rain, for they all 
broke together when the sculpture was within five feet 
of the rollers. The bull was precipitated to the g^^und. 
Those who held the ropes, thus suddenly released, 
followed its example, and were rolling one over the 
other in the dust A sudden silence succeeded to the 
clamour. I rushed into the trenches, prepared to find 
the bull in many pieces. It would be difficult to 
describe my satisfaction when I saw it lying precisely 
where I had wished to place it, and unii\jured ! The 
Arabs no sooner got on their legs again, than, seeing 
the result of the accident^ they darted out of the 
trenches, and seiring by the hands the women who were 
looking on, formed a large circle, and yelling the war- 
cry, commenced a most mad dance. The musicians 
exerted themselyes to the utmost, but their music was 
drowned by the cries of the dancers." 

After an infinity of trouble, the bull and other 
scnlptores were deposited upon the raft, and floated 
slo^y down the stream. 

" After adorning the palaces of the Assyrian kings, 
the objects of the wonder and, may-be, worship of 
thousands, they had been buried unknown centuries 
beneath a soil trodden by Persians under Cyrus, by 
Greeks under Alexander, and by Arabs under the 
first descendants of their prophets. They were now to 
visit India, to cross the most distant seas of a southern 
hemiiiphere, and to be finally placed in a British 
museum. Who can venture to foretell how their 
strange career may end T 

Mr. Layard's labours at length drew to a close, 
the funds granted to him being exhausted. It is a 
meet gratifying fact, and highly honourable to him- 
self, that he appears to have beeiti entirely successful 
in stimnlating the activity and conciliating the good 
will of his Arabs. Before leaving the scene of their 
mutnal labours, he teUs us that he gave them a 
parting feast, on which occasion Sheik Khelaf, <'a 
very worthy man," -was spokesman for the rest 
of hb fellow-labourers. 

'"They had lived,* he said, 'under my shadow, and, 
God be praised, no one had cause to complain. Now 
that I was leaving, the^ should leave also, and seek the 
distant banks of the Khabour, where at least they would 
bt far firom the authorities, and be able to eigoy the 
little th^ had saved. All they wanted was each man 
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a " tesker6," or note to certify that they had been in my 
service. This would not only 1>e some protection to 
them, but they would show mv writing to their chil- 
dren, and would tell them of the days Uiey had passed 
at Nimroud.* " 

We have been so carried away by the narrative 
part of Mr. Layard's volumes, and have indulged in 
such frequent quotations, that we have room but for 
a very brief glance at what is nevertheless the most 
important portion of them — his dissertation upon the 
antiquity of the monuments he has brought to light, 
the people by whom they were built, their place in 
history, their connexion with other nations, their 
religion,* arts, and manners. On all these points, he 
says, we are as yet confessedly without adequate 
means to pronounce very confidently : the field of 
research has but been partiaUy opened ; other unex- 
plored monuments exist ; nor have there as yet been 
discovered any tombs, which have proved so important 
a mine of research for the investigators of Egyptian 
antiquities. Mr. Layard is of opinion that no portion 
of the monuments, which are of different dates, can 
be later than the Persian destruction of Nineveh, 
while for the more ancient he claims, upon various 
grounds, a far higher antiquity. 

" There is no reason," he observes, " why we should 
not assign to Assyria the same remote antiquity we 
claim for Egypt The monuments of Egypt prove that 
she did not stand alone in civilization and power. At 
the earliest period" (and this argument appears to us 
conclusive) "we find her contending with enemies 
already nearly, if not fully, as powerful as herself, and 
amongst the spoil from Ahia, and the articles of tribute 
brought by subdued nations from the north-east, are 
vases as Aegant in shape, stuffs as rich in texture, and 
chariots as ujell adapted to ufor, as her own. 

It is even believed that the name of Nineveh occurs 
on a monument of the reign of Thothmes III., about 
1490 years before Christ. 

There are curious traces brought forward in these 
volumes of relations between the two ooimtries at 
some remote period; and doubtless, as the monu- 
ments are more explored, and others are discovered, 
and the cuneiform character more fully understood, 
much new and important light will be thrown upon 
the history of early civilization, and the connexion 
between different Asiatic nations, with their influence 
upon the western world. 

Mr. Layard has no doubt about the identity of 
Nimroud with Nineveh, which, like Thebes, was 
gradually formed, succeeding monarohs adding to the 
original building other groups of pabces and temples, 
till the city attained the immense size — sixty miles in 
circuit, or three days' journey — mentioned in the book 
of Jonah, who visited it at the period when, as he 
thinks, it acquired its greatest extent, in the time of 
the kings of his second supposed dynasty ; that is, of 
the kings mentioned in Scripture. The palaces of 
Nineveh bear evident traces of having been destroyed 
by fire. 

"Their interior,*' says Mr. Layard— (we must find 
place for this concluding and gorgeous picture) — " was 
as magnificent as imposing. I have led the reader 
through its ruins, and he may judge of the impression 
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its halls were calculated to make upon the stranger who 
in the days of old entered for the first time the abode 
of the Assyrian kings. He was ushered in through the 
portals guarded by the colossal lions, or bulls, of white 
alabaster. In the first hall he found himself surrounded 
by the sculptured records of the empiric Battles, 
sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chMe, vere por- 
trayed on the widls, sculptured in alabaster, and painted 
in gorgeous colours. Under each picture were engraved, 
in colours filled up with bright oopper, inscriptions 
describing the scenes represented. AboTt the sculp- 
tures were painted other events— the king, attended by 
his eunuchs and warriors, receiving his prispners, enter- 
ing into alliances with other monarchs, or performing 
some sacred duty. These representations weM enclosed 
in coloured borders, of elaborate and eUtfaat design. 
The emblematic tree, pinged buUs, and monstrous 
animals, were conspicuous amongst the ornaments. At 
the upper end of the hall was the colossal figure of the 
king, in adoration before the supreme Ddty, or re- 
ceiving from his eunuch the holy cup. He was attended 
by warriors bearing his arms, and by the priests or 
presiding divinities. His robes, and those of his fol- 
lowers, were adorned with groups of figures, animals, 
and flowers, all painted with brilliant colours. The 
stran^r trod upon alabaster slabs, eaeh bearing an 
inscnption, recording the titles, genealogy, and achieve- 
ments of the great king. Several doonragrs, formed by 
gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the figures of 
guardian deities, led into other apartments, which 
ag-oin opened into more distant balls. .... The 
ceilings above him were divided into square compart- 
ment^ painted with flowers, or with the figures of 
animals. Some were inlaid with ivory, each ompart- 
ment being surrounded by elegant borders and mould- 
ings. The beams, as well as the sides of the chambers, 
may have been gilded, and even plated, with gold and 
silver; and the rarest woods, in which the osdar was 
conspicuous, were used for the wood-work. Square 
opening in the ceilings of the chambers admitted the 
light of day. A pleasing shadow was thrown over the 
sculptured walls, and gave a miyestic expression to the 
human features of the colossal forms which guarded 
the entrances. Through these apertures was seen the 
light blue of an eastern sky, enclosed in a frame on 
which were painted, in viyid colours, the winged circle, 
in the midst of eleeant ornaments and the graceful 
forms of ideal animals. These edifices, as it has been 
shown, were great national monuments, upon the walls 
of which were represented in sculpture, or inseribed in 
alphabetic characters, the chronicles of the empire. He 
who entered them might thus read the history, and 
learn the glory and triumphs of the nation. They 
served at the same time to bring continually to the 
remembrance of those who assembled within them on 
festive occasions, or for the celebration of religious 
ceremonies, the deeds of their ancestors, and the power 
and majesty of their gods." 

Such was the magnificence of ancient Nineveh. 
But we most hasten to a conclusion. Profoundly 
interesting arc the inquiries of Mr. Layurd, ftxun the 
means already at his disposal, as to the religion, the 
manners and customs of the ancient Assyrians, con- 
cerning which we were but yesterday completely 
ignorant. History, as he observes, may have failed 
to chronicle the deeds of a nation which could main- 
tain its sway over the largest portion of the then 
civilized world, and traditions in which their remem- 
brance was preserved may have perished before 
history was ready to receive them ; but ihc record* of 
th^peQpU themeloet have rmained, and are nov before 
ns, « I shall be well satisfied," he concludes, '*if I 



have succeeded in an attempt to 9M a page to the 
history of mankind, by restoring a part of ike \aA 
annab of Assyria." And how fisr aoerer tnoacadtsg 
discoverers and inquirers ma^ oarrj theis fa^Tutigi- 
tions, to Hi". Xiayarcl we roust a^'udge the pahn of 
having first laid opm the subject, of having oWiaej 
for his oomntry a raluaUe oqlieettiHi of an t i ^ n it itt, 
and of reocwding their acquisition in a toIudm wrfakk 
will tai^e its place among the best works of travd ia 
ourlitc^uiet 

THE LIFE AND LETTEBS OF THOMA8 
CAMPBELL.* 

We left our poet amusing his still juyeiuk mind 
by the yoluntaiily undertake task of taanhing QpeA 
to a family of happy young ladies, and we promised to 
introduce him as a compulsory teacher of a science 
not at aJl to his mind,— that of fencing. Let us bear 
him at a party at Dr. Beattie's, at which were sevenl 
military men ; the subject turned upon duelling. 
One of the officers mentioned au instance m which 
both parties were killed. 

" < Served them right,** said CampbeU. ' Kow I will 
tell you something much better»~an instanoe in which 
neither party was killed. On my way to Paris, in 1814^ 
I spent a few days at Bouen. Things were stiU in a 
very onsettled state, national animosities ran hi|^ ; M^ 
thanks to my Campbell complexion, I wis not taken for 
an Bnglishman ; and, as I spoke little, I heard a great 
deal among the disbanded military, unanspecttd of par- 
tiality to t]be perfidious Angleterre.' He then dea cri bed, 
with his dry humour, the eharacters that frequented 
the cafSs and table dlidte, and oontinned, — ' One 
evening we all met as usual at the supper tabla, with 
a reinforcement of two fierce -looking moattaehoi, 
very hungry, and very angry. The questions of the day 
were taken up one after another, and summarily dis- 
posed of. The events of the last campaign wen criti- 
cised with great acrimony; person^ facts, and adiieT*- 
ments were censured and distorted summarily; and 
even that admirable thing, Bnglish gold, was treated as 
the basest of metals. It was much respected, nevertheless, 
by every person at the hotel. Fearing no contradiction, 
each spoKC in his turn, and pronounced vehement phi- 
lippics on the government of Bneland ; but I moat do 
them the justice to say, thev allowed her army to be 
second only to their own. All this time,' continued the 
poet, ' I was an assenting party to this tirade, but at 
length, as 1 did not join in the applause which fi>llowed 
the speidcers, my silence, I saw, was looked upon with 
suspicion. The truth was, I wanted to f;et on to 
Paris; I had no mind to come into collision with 
men whom mortified pride had rendered desperate. 
But this was impoesible. Piqued at my siienci^ one of 
the monstaohes, detennined to have mj eonennrnoa, 
bawled out, " li 'est-ce pas vrai. Monsieur 1 J looked him 
steadily in the &ce, and, with all the coolness I cottI4 
assume, answered, ''Non, Monsieur, ce n'est pas vnd I* 
(I think I mur have said something about <*mensoBc^* 
but no matter.) Never was orator taken mole alvusk-^ns 
vrai 1" He ti^mbled with rage, inereased, no doubt^ 1^ 
the discovery of my Anglo-French pronunciation : eveiy 
eye was upon me. Here was a pretty Jix for a poet ? 
Like ^e man in the ^lay, I felt sJl the while as if a cold 
iron skewer were passing through my liver. I had fiUlea 
into an ambuscade, and never was general mora puxaled 
to devise a retreat. As I said nothing more, the follow 
became infuriated, and, stepping up to me, said, with a me- 

. (1) Concluded ftrom p. 255, vol. viiL 
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iukeii^rair,''Moiisiaar,qid6teiMroiur* Hang Ui« fellow t 
I cDDld have aeen hU head undet his fkihar% goUloUne 
when lie asked the qoesiioQ. f* Qui fitea-vou^l dip je," 
he repeated, with a swaggering epiphasis. And pow came 
my turn. I started to my feet, placed my back to the 
wall, draw up my sleeFas, thos, made a step and a stamp 
in advance, and, suiting the action to the word, and the 
look to both, "Monsieur," I replied, "je snis ma|tre 
d'escrime,~il votre service.** Then, drawing myself up 
with all my natural dignity,* (and he acted ^e scene,) '1 
maintained a look of defiance. But^ thank heaven ! the 
fellow, struck, no doubt, by my gladiator look, took ma 
at my word, and drew back, and, i|« Bouen was becoming 
too hot for a poetical feneing-master> I packed up my 
foils, started instantly, and reached Paris in a sound 
skin«' All this the poet aeted with a diy humour peou- 
liarly his own; concluding; with affected triumph,— 
* You see how a man of genius can get out of a scrape. 
I hope it will be a salutary lesson to you guardsmen. It 
was the most sanguinary afihir I was aver engaged in.* " 

To this anecdote we are enabled to add another, as 
a contrast ; where Campbell's name acted as a talia- 
man of peace. A friend of the writer's, an intimate 
friend also of the poet's, had occasion to visit Paris 
one very severe winter. In passing through London 
he had enjoyed Mr. Campbell's hospitality, in Scotland 
Yard. When he reached Paris, cold and hungry, he 
was directed to a hotel, where he found a large 
party, who had just quitted the table d'hote and were 
enjoying themselves round a blazing wood fire. Having 
had his immediate wants supplied, our friend at- 
tempted to obtain some share of the warmth ; but this 
his neighbours, consisting of a motley group of various 
nations, including two EngUshqien, 8eeme4 by no 
means disposed to faeilitat4B, ai^ he wi^ left on the 
outside of the circle. In a short time one of the 
£n£^hmen rose, and, with much animation, recited 
" Hohenlinden." Now is my time, thought our friend, 
and, starting up, he exclaimed, "Let me nearer 
the fire ! I dined with Tom Campbell three days ago." 

In a moment he was surrounded; every one, 
foreigners and all, shaking hands with him, and crying 
out " How is he P" " How does the good fellow 
wear P" " God bless him !" &c. 

Not one of that compan j had ever seen the poet ; 
but by every one had his works been fead, or his fame 
had extended to them. Campbell was much gratified 
on this anecdote being related to him. 

But it is time to return to Sydenham, 

" The greenest ipot in memory's waste.** 

as our poet termed it, but where eyeu obuds b^an, 
from the time we spoke of him there hat, to obscure 
his happiness, llie first of these was the death 
of his youngest boy, Alison. His letters on thi§ 
event are heifft-rending. " I had a kind little hand in 
each of mine," he says, "now I have it only in one." 

We cannot approve the extremity of grief he showed 
on this and similar occasions. It was « defect in his 
character i but one easily pardoned. 

The next blow that strud: his happiness was, indeed, 
a severe one, and more difficult to be borne. At the 
age of fourteen his eldest and ipw only son was disco- 
vered to be incapable of continumg his studies. To this 
m^anehol J i^j^t there is d constant allusion, often 



in terms of the deepest pathos, throughout all his 
subsequent oonrespondenee. But it were painful, even 
had we space, to follow him through these. One 
very affecting incident on this subject took place after 
a still further bereavement had befallen him, for which 
we must make room. It is thus told in the words of 
Mr. Buckley Williams :-* 

" ' An hour before dinner, while wo took a walk toge- 
ther, he^aaked me vc^ahy questions about Wales, Welsh 
liteffatnie, eharacter of the people, &&, observing that he 
had long iaianded to viaii the principality. " You have 
told me,** said he, "about the earW bards, heroes, and 
examples of heroism in the old Britons ; can you give 
mo some anecdote of a modern Welshman — of the 
peasantry, for instanoel" After a little consideration 
1 told hUn the fbllowing, — ^an inoident that occurred be* 
tween twenty and thirty yew* ago. In Towyn in Merion- 
ethshire dwelt Qriffith Owen, a veir humble individual, 
but an excellent performer on the triple-stringed, or old 
Welsb harp. He was respected by every one, and had 
seen more than eighty winters; but sorrow was in store 
for him. The partner of his long life was seized with 
mortal iUness, |uid within a few days carried to the 
grave. But this was only the beginning of Owen's grief. 
His son was taken suddenly ill, and, very shortly after, 
became a raving maniac : — Now in Wales, from time im- 
memorial, the people h»ve been in the habit of recording 
their private feelings, matters of history, or events of any 
kind, by what they call triads, or usinsf the number three ; 
and this will explain what follows. V ery late one clear, 
Qold, frosty night, a gentleman was crossing Towyn 
Heath, where &re is a beautiful, romantic sea-shore, 
with a natural terrace extending for miles. He saw 
before him son^e object moving, and, on coming nearer, 
heard a low groan: and, to his great surprise, there 
stood, tottering with age, the venerable figure of Orifiith 
OweUf He was leaning upon his staff, his plaid hanging 
loose about him, his white hair streaming in the wind. 
" Griffith," said the gentleman, " what can have brought 
YOU at such an hour to this drear pUeet" The old man 
insUnotively replied in a Welsh tnad, 

" My wife is dead, my Mn it Buul, ny harp Is anstmug." 

" ' In an instant the words shot through Campbell's 
heart. It came heme to him like an electric shocL He 
could not, he said, disguise his " weakness ;" but what I 
venture to call, his pure nature— he cried like a child I 
I was at the moment totally ignorant of the circum- 
stances which so deeply affected him. He told me these 
words were the literal expression of his own sad fate.' "— 
Ypl, iii. p. ioa. 

The next Wow was irreparable, — ^thc death of his 
Matilda. Qn the 15th of May, 1828, he begins a 
letter to his friand William Grey with the expressive 
words, " I am alone." 

Campbell never entirely recovered his proper tone 
of character after the death of his wife. He had no 
one close at hand to cheer him in his fits of despond- 
ency, and it may be feared that the means he took 
to relieve his mind were not alwhys the wisest, 
although we know that the stories circulated of his 
mtemperate habits were very great exaggerations, as 
indeed they were likely to be, of a man of his eminence 
and frank character. On this subject see how the 
poet expresses his own feelings in Vol. iii. p. 408. 

Ere this time he had been fortunate enough to acquire 
the friendship of his biographer Dr. William Beattie, 
who, after having been physician to William IV. now 
occupied as his country house a beautiful villa at Hamp- 
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stead. To Rose villa the \xiei retired whenever he felt 
worn out by anxiety or exertion. A room waa fitted up 
called the Poet's Ward, and here, guided by the counsels 
of his physician and friend, and soothed by the gentle 
kindness of Mrs. Beattie and her sister Mrs. Eoylance 
Child, he speedily recovered his energies, and came out 
into the world again, not so gay or poetical, perhaps, 
but still the man of genius and the energetic friend of 
humanity. What poet ever did so much practical 
and tangible good as the founder of the London 
University? What poet ever did more for an 
oppressed nation than Campbell did for the Poles? 
His private charities seem to have been unbounded, 
often more than his means warranted. See the story 
of the Scotch Policeman, at Vol. iil p. 395. At Rose 
villa Campbell exacted from Dr. Beattie the promise 
that he would attend him in his last moments, and that 
he would write his life. How worthily he fulfilled 
the former promise, the affecting narrative in the third 
volume, "The Closing Scene," fully shows. 

And this brings us to a subject which it may be ex- 
pected we should not altogether pass over> namely, 
the religious opinions of a man so endowed with the 
highest moral sensibilities. His father appears, in his 
earliest years, to have inculcated upon him religious 
truth as professed to the Presbyterian Church of Soot- 
land ; and the impression made was deep ; the society 
of such men as Dr. Brown and Mr. Alison was likely 
enough to confirm such early impressions. But yet he 
does not seem to have escaped that scepticism to which 
inquiring minds are prone. Dr. Beattie gives an in- 
teresting account of his mental struggles on this 
subject in the early part of his history. 

It is very gratifying to learn, as we do from the 
following passage in the closing scene, that he died 
as a sincere Christian ought to do :— 

"June 12tk. — By his desire, I again read the pnyen 
for the sick, followed by various texts of Scripture, to 
which he listened with deep attention, suppressing as 
much aA he could the sound of his own breathing, which 
had become almost laborious. At the conclusion, he 
said, ' It is very soothing.' At another time I read to 
him passages from the Epistles and Gospels ; directing 
his attention, as well as I could, to the comforting as- 
surance they contained of the life and immortality 
brought to light by the Saviour. When this was done, 
I asked him, ' Do you believe all this V * Oh, yes,' he 
replied, with emphasis, ' I do.' His manner all this 
time was deeply solemn and affecting. When I began 
to read the prayers, he raised his hand to his head, took 
off his iKgiit-cap, then, clasping his hands across his 
chest, he seemed to realize all the feeling of his own 
triumphant lines : — 

"'This spirit shall return to him 

Who gave its heavenlv spark : 
Yet think not. Sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to b^ms of thine, 

By him recalled to breath. 
Who captive led captivity. 
Who robbed the grave of victory. 

And took the sting from death T". 

To the manner in which Dr. Beattie has discharged 
his second promise let these three volumes of admira- 



ble biography bear witness. Thomas Campbell died 
at Boulogne on the 15th of June, 1844, aged 67, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey on July 23, being 
attended to the tomb by many of the highest of 
En^and's talent and aristocracy and a crowd of all 
ranks. We have dwelt exclusively on the private life 
of Campbell, because it was little known to tlie 
public, and often much misrepresented. We never 
dreamt of criticising 'his works, and had none otho- 
than Francis Jeffrey criticised them, it were vain and 
presumptuous to renew the task. 

We smgle out two points in his character vhick 
may serve for meditation and enjoyment. 

niS LOVE OP CHILDBEN. 

Campbell's excessive love of children and young 
persons, is a most amiable trait in Ids characto, 
although sometimes his mode of manifesting it mtij 
be apt to raise a smile, were not any such smile sup- 
pressed by the thought that the exuberance of lus 
affectionate heart could only in this way find vent 
after the sad bereavements he had suffered in his own 
family. 

His advertisement regarding the child he met in the 
park involved him in some ludicrous adventures. 

But the following lines deserve to be remembered : — 

TO THE INFANT SON OF ME. AND MBS. G. 

" Sweet bud of life ! thy future doom 

Is present to my eyes, 
And joyously I see Uiee bloom 

In fortune's fairest skies. 
One day that breast, scarce conscious now, 

Shall bum with patriot flame. 
And, fraught with love, that little brow 

Shall wear the wreath of fame. 
When I am dead, dear boy ! thoult take 

These lines to thy regard, 
Imprint them on thy heart, and make 

A prophet of the bard." 

And these verses are a pleasant specimen (^ play- 
fulness. 

TO A TOUNO LADY WITH A PBESENT OF A BOOK. 

" Go, simple book of ballads, go. 
From Eaton street in Pimlico ; 
It is a gift my love to show. 
To Mary. 
" ^nd more its value to increase, 
I swear by all the gods of Greece, 
It cost a seven-shilling piece. 
My Mary. 
" Bat what is gold, so bright that looks, 
Or all the corns of miaere* nookn. 
Compared to be in thy good books. 
My Maiy. 
" Now witness earth, and skies, and main. 
The book to thee shsM appertain ; 
I'll never ask it back again, 

My Mary. 
" I ask not twenty hundred kisses, 
Kor smile, the lover's heart that blesses. 
As poets ask frtmi other misses. 
My Mary. 
'' I ask, that, till the day you die, 
You'll never pull my wig awry, 
Nor ever quiz my poetrye. 

My Maiy."— VoLUi. p. 274. 
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HIS LOVB 07 JAXE. 

From the history of his feelings on the subject of 
fame a moral may be drawn. 
In the death-bed scene his Inographer tells ns,— 

"He spo\Q frequently, if led to it, of his feelings 
while writing hU poems. When he wrote ' The PleaRures 
of Hope/ hme, he said, was every thing in the world to 
him : if any one had foretold to him then how indif- 
ferent he would he now to &me and public opinion, he 
would have scouted the idea : but, nevertheless, he finds 
it so now. He said, he hoped he really did foel, with 
regard to his posthumous fame, that he left it, as well 
as all else about himself, to the mercy of God :— ' I 
believe, when I am gone, justice will be done to me in 
this way—that I was a pure writer. It is an inexpres- 
sible comfort, at my time of life, to be able to look Wk 
and feel that I have not written one line against religion 
or virtue.* * 

Another time, speaking of the insignificance which, 
in one sense, posthumous fame must have, he said — 

" When I think of the existence which shall commence 
when the stone is laid above my head— when I think of 
the momentous realities of that time, and of the awful- 
neaa of the account I shall have to give of myself, how 
can literary fame appear to me but as nothing. Who will 
think of it then 1 if at death we enter on a new state 
for eternity, of what interest beyond his present life 
can a man's literary fame be to him 1 Of none^ when he 
thinks most solemnly about it." 

Campbell himself says of an old literary gentleman 
who had published a querulous autobiography of 
himself, — 

" At his years, if he has not religion enough to be 
thinking of a better immortality than that of his 
writings, he should at least have the philosophy to esti- 
mate the vanities of this world, and among these, ' the 
bubble reputation,' at their proper value. 

*" Lord nel^ us I if one had the brains of Newton and 
Napoleon mmced into his own individual celebrity, 
what would it be worth to him in a few years 1 Why— 
that a plaster-image of his dead skull would be carried 
about on the head of some Italian boy, vending it in 
company with cats and mandarins, all wagging their 
heads together !*' 

The following passages take a more amusing view 
of the subject :^ 

THB POET AKD THE HISSIOKABY. 

" When complimented upon his poetical fame, 
Campbell generally mot the speaker with some ludi- 
crous deduction ; some mortimng drawback from the 
ready money reputation for which his friends gave him 
credit : * Tes, it was very humiliating. Calling at an 
office in Holbom for some information I was in want 
of, the mistress of the house, a sensible, well-informed 
woman, invited me to take a seat in the parlour ; *'her 
husband would be at home instantly, but if I was in a 
huny, she would try to give me the information re- 
quired." Well, I was in a huny, as usual, thanked her 
much, received the information, and was just wishing 
her good morning, when she hesitatingly asked, if I 
would kindly put my name to a charity subscription 
list. ** By all means," and, putting on my glasses, I wrote 
"T.GampbeU," and returned it with the air of a man 
who has done something handsome. '* Bless me," said 
she in a whisper, looking at the name, "this must be the 
great Mr. Campbell I excuse me, sir: but may I just be 
so bold as to ask if yon be the celebrated gentleman of 



that name T " Why, really, ma*am, no," — (" yes," said my 
vanity) — ** my name is, just as you see, T. Campbell," 
making her at the same time a handsome boo. "Mr. 
Campion !" she said advancing a step, " very proud and 
happy to be honoured with this unexpected call My 
husband is only gone to 'change, and will be so happy 
to thank you for the great pleasure we have had in 
reading your most interesting work — pray Uke a 
chair." " This is a most sensible woman," thought I, 
'* and 1 dare say her husband is a man of great taste and 
penetration." "Madam," said I, " 1 am much flattered 
by so fair a compliment," — laying the emphasis on " fair." 
" I will wait with much pleasure ; but in the mean time, 
I think 1 fbrgot to pay my subscription." She tendered 
me the book, and I put down just double what I in- 
tended. When had I ever so fair an excuse for liberality 1 
" Indeed," resumed the lady, qmiling, " I consider this 
a most gpratifying incident ; but here comes my husband. 
"John, dear, this is the celebrated Mr. Campbell !" 
" Indeed !" I repeated my boo, and in two or three 
minutes we were as intimate as any three people 
could be. " Mr. Campbell," said the worthy husbaud, 
" I feel greatly honoured by this visit, accidental 
though it be !" " Why, 1 am often walking this way," 
said I, " and will drop in now and then, just to say how 
d'ye do." "Delighted, Mr. Campbell, delighted 1 your 
work is such a favourite with my wife there, only last 
night we sat up till one o'clock, reading it " ** Very kind 
indeed ; very. Have you the new edition 1" " No, Mr. 
Campbell, ours is the first!" What! thinks I to 
myself, forty years ago ; this is gratifying, quite an 
heirloom in the family. " Oh, Mr. Campbell," said the 
lady, "what dangers— what — what— you must have 
suffered ! Do you think you will ever {make christians 
of them horrid Cannibals T* " No doubt of that, my dear," 
said the husband triumphantly, " only look what Mr. 
Campbell has done already." I now felt a strange 
ringing in my ears, but recollecting my " Letters fh>m 
Algiers," I said, " Oh yes ; there is some hope of them 
Arabs yet." " We shall certainly go to hear you next 
Sunday, and 1 am sure your sermon will raise a hand- 
some collection." By this time I had taken my hat, and 
walked hastily to the threshold. " Mr. Campbell ! are 
you ill r inquired my two admirers. " No, not quite, 
only thinking of them horrid Cannibals !" " Ah, no 
wonder; 1 wish I had said nothing about them !" " I 
wish so too ; but, my good lady, I am not the celebrated 
Mr. Campbell" "What, not the great missionary r 
"No:" and so saying, I returned to my chambers, 
minus a guinea, and a head shorter than u uc n I left.* " — 
VoL ia p. 885. 

THE POET AND THE OBEAT DUKE. 

" To-morrow I am to be at Madame de Stall's, where the 
Duke of Wellington is expected. I was introduced to 
him at his own house, where he was polite enough ; but 
the man who took me was so stupid as not to have told 
him the only little circumstance about me that could 
have entitled me to his notice. Madiime de Sta6l asked 
if he had seen me. He said a Mr. Campbell had been 
introduced to him, but he thought it was one of the 
thousands of that name from the same country ; he did 
not know that it was the Thomas ; but after which, his 
grace took my address in his memorandum-book, 
adding, he was sorry he had not known me sooner." 

After all, Dr. Beattie puts the matter of fame in its 
true light when speaking of the respect paid to the 
poet at his funeraL 

" ' Can flattexy soothe the dull cold ear of death T No ; 
but it is soothing to all who love their country to ob- 
serve the homage she decrees to posthumous merit. 
Tribute to departed worth is her sacred guarantee to 
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the living, that the claims of geiuos $ball not be dis- 
regarded, that the path ot honour is open to eveiy 
aspiring son of the soil. The tombs of great mea are 
eloquent monitors ; and erery nation that would impress 
and stimulate the minds of jouth by noble examples of 
literary and patriotie genius, will point to the tombs of 
hor illustrious dead. The pleasing hope of being re- 
membered, cherished, imitated, when dust returned to 
dust, was always soothing to the mind of Campbell, 
whose aim was to deserre well of his country." — VoL 
iii. p. 884. 

THB poet's PBIENDS. 

But we must draw to a close with one subjcdt 
more. 

Should any man be judged by the cx>mpa]Ly be 
keeps, we should form a Tery high estimaie of our 
poet. In these Tolames we are 'presented in rich 
variety with his correspondence with statesmen, poets, 
learned men in every departmenti men of science, 
lawyers high at the bar and on the bench^ dignitaries 
of the church, men of business, ladies old and yming, 
professors and coU^ boys, noblemen add dependents. 
To give a list of names wduld be altnost to repeat the 
index ; to select is difficult, but take at random such 
as follow :— Professors Dugald Stewart and Thomas 
Brown, the Rev. Archibald Alisoh, Df. Anderson, 
Lords Brougham, Holland, Lansdowne, Jefirey, GJock- 
bum, Francis Homer, Madame de Stael, Joanna 
BaUHe, Miss Edgeworth, Eog6rs» Moore, Wilfton, 
Scott, Watt, Tetfofd, Currie, Prince and Princess 
Czartoryskl, Cnvier, Charles Fox, &C. 

With such as these his life was passed, in generous 
exchange of sentiment and co-operation in many good 
works. Would such men have associated with any 
but a good man P It was his boast that he neter lost 
a friend, and the boast was not a vain one. Althongh 
lost sight of for years^ Ivhen chance threw in his way 
an old friend, his joy was extreme. Dtiring his visit 
td.'Minto castle the poet's ennui Was mucu ^lieved 
by meeting with an old college friend, and in a letter 
playfully addressed to " Telford, Alison k Co." he thus 
communicates the discovery. 

"Having found accidentally, as if it had been a 
chapter in some romance, an old and veiy dear fnend, 
settled as a physician at Jedburgh, I sit down to inform 
you of my unbounded happiness at this unexpected 
discovery. I therefore charge yon, if you be together 
this day or to-morrow, and by any ohanoe happen to 
mention my name in the course of convefsation, not 
to attach any of the common epithets to it which might 
be lawful on other occasions ; such as — ' poor feUow t 
poor Tom 1' for I tell you I am not poor to^y, but 
exceedingly wealthy. Qentlemen I I may pe^aps eome 
down upon your meeting in Edinburgh sooner than you 
expect ; I am reading a letter from Telford, which I 
cannot answer in any other way than viva vode, I am so 
busy comparing notes with my oldest friend, my Jittt 
critic, my school companion, who has been buffeting 
about in the voyage of life for seven yean since we 
parted, that I postpone any further impertinent remarks 
till we nxeet in the Links of Paradise.^ 

" Yours as wotit, 

*'T.C;'— VoLi.p.404. 

(1) The faot»e of Mr. Alteon In Brtmtsfieldl Links. The college 
friend mentioned was Dr. WiUiam Wood, who did not mAnjr yean 
turrire this happy meeting. 



Sir Walter Scotf s model of a business and friendly 
letter combined may be useful to the selfish and the 
thoughtless who Gare for themselves onlj, or fcs 
nothing. 

: *' Al^wttford tmt UfHtoit, ApHI IS, Itlfi. 

"Ht DiAB Tom, — Ton will argue, firom fleeiag mj un- 
hallowed hand, that I have somethhic to saj in the «s^ 
of business, for I think both yoo and I have BomciUBg 
else to do than to plague onnelvee (I alwajrs meftn the 
writer f for the receiver will, I trusti be noways diBeonteakd 
in either case) with writing letters on mere Utefstne. 
But I have heard, and witli great glee, that it ia Melj 
that yon may be in Edinburgh next winter, and with a 
view of lecturing, which cannot &il to answer welL BiA 
this has put a forther plan in my head, whi^ I nti- 
tioned to no ona until I should see whether :it will neel 
your own wishes and ideas ; and it la a very a^fbdi pba 
on my part, since it would lead to settling jroa ia 
Edinburgh for life. My idea is this: there are tve 
classes in our Universitv, either of which, filled by yoo. 
Would be at least 400{. or fieof. yearly, bnt w4m^ 
possessed by the present incumbents, are m e t e h ed 
sinecures, In which there are no lectures, or if any 
lectures, no students ; I mean the classes of Bbeioiie 
and History. The gentleman who teaehee the first is a 
minister of Edinburgh, and might be ashamed to aieeept 
ofacea^'ntor. But I think that the History dasa, being 
held by a gentleman who has retired for aonie yean 
to the north country, and does not even pretend tt 
lecture, (a mere stipend, often of a ptty saUury of lOOL 
being annexed to the office,) be would, for sbame'e aikt, 
be glad to accept a colleague, and were I eeHaim yea 
would be willing to hold a situation so respectable ia 
itself) and which your talents and deserved repntation 
would rondei' a souree of very great emolument, I think 
t could put the matter in such a light to the pairona of 
the University, as would induce them to call on the 
present incumbent, either to accept you as hisooUsagae, 
or come to discharge his dutv in person, which he woaM 
not do for the saUi/. The alternative would be, t^at he 
should accept the salary which he draws at present^ ^ 
which respect he would be neither better nor werse,) 
relinquishing to you all the adrantage of the <dasi 
besides, which I assure you would be a veiy handsome 
thing. I have mentioned this to no one, and I request 
you will not mention it to anvone, (t mean in Sooiliuid,) 
until your own mind is made up about it. My reason 
is, first, that there would be some delicacy in setting 
the matter in motion ; and besides that, the said 
incumbent is a gentleman whom I wish well to in many 
respects ; and though I censure, I do not derogate fhnn 
my regard in desiring the class he holds in my Alma 
Mater should be filled by such a colleague as you. Yet 
the story, passing through two mouths, ought be re> 
presented as a plim on my part to oust an old Mend, 
of whom I may certainly say, like the d<^ in the diild's 
tatcj 'the kid never did me nae ilL' If this shoidd 
ansirer yout views, write instantly, that is, in the eMom 
of a week or two* If not^ wipe it out like the work of tfce 
leiumed Lipsiusf composed the first hour after he was 
bom, and say no more about it. Our magistrates, H^ 
are patrons of the University, are at preeoit rather w^ 
disposed towards literature, (witness their giving me 
niy freedom, with a huge silver tankard, that would 
hays done honour to Justice Shallow,) and the preveet 
is really ft great man, and a man of taste and reading; 
so I have strong hopes our point, so advantageous to th« 
University, may be carried. If not, the fldlure Is Mine, 
not yonn. Ton will understand Me to be sufficiently 
selfish in this matter, since few thii^ would give me 
more pleasure than to secure your good companv ttreugh 
what part of life's journey may remain to me. In sayins^ 
speak to nobody, I do not include our valuable friend 
John Bichardson, oi* any other sober well Judging friend 
of yonre, only it would be painM to me if our proposal 
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should get abroad, being an imaginary notion of my own, 
unless you really thought it would suit you. I beg my best 
respects to Mrs. Campbell, and am eter, dear Campbell, 
"YoufB most truly, 

" Waitib Soott." 

lid Mxm of this plan was no hvli of Sir Walter's. 
ThAi the full extent of his generosity may be mnder- 
stood, it mtist be^remembered that Mr Walter was a 
torj of very decided principles, and that Campbell wfts 
a whig of what tras called the Edinburgh school, which 
Sir Walter had done his best to put down by aiding 
to establish, and writing for, the Quarterly Reriew, the 
rival of the whigotgan, the Edinburgh, whidi Campbell 
iras equally decided in supporting. ^ Walter had done 
his best to depress the whigs as a party ; yet did he 
not hesitate to place an honourable man in the 
situation his talents and eharaeter merited, but which 
gives more perhaps than any other professorship the 
power to the teacher of impressing his own opinions 
on the minds of the rising youth. Greai men may 
contend, but they do not fear, nor meanly take ad- 
vantage of each other. Possibly the patrons were not 
found equally libend minded ; whidi may aceodnt for 
failure. 

We r^et not to be able to find room for an 
account of the noble reception Campbell received 
from the Glasgow College boys, and from the Glasgow 
cititens, and from the Campbell Club founded in his 
honour. But these matters have been already made 
widely public. 

Of the manner in which Dr. Beattie has executed 
his work it is impossible to speak too highly i omitting 
nothing, glozing Over nothing, he has done his duty 
nobly and fearlessly. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Samuel Rogers, in 
classical language worthy at once of the subject and 
of the gentleman to whom the dedication is off^d. 



THE FORGERY.* 
The public is now so well accustomed to the an- 
nouncement of a new work by Mr. James, that, like 
most things which have become familiar, it is apt to 
be too little regarded, and treated as a matter of 
course. We, therefore, take the present opportunity 
of informing all those whom it may concern among 
our readers, that Mr. James has lately come out with 
great success in a new style of novel. Abaadcming 
for a time the romantic and historic schools, he has 
allowed his fancy to Wander among the scenes of 
ordJBAry life, in or about our own time and country. 
*' Beandiamp," a work published aome months since, 
was written, the anthcnr asaerted, to pleiUB Amsei/* 
He bad, he said playfully on that occasion, composed 
a great many books to please the public, and now he 
was going to isdulge himsdf by writing sometlung 
entMy to suit his own pleasure* If peq>le H 
ialeiltk sense, and genuine goodness would write more 
freqveatly upon that principle, instead of trying to 

(1) *'Th« Forgery; or, Best iDtenUons." Bjr O. P. R. Jamts, 
fciq. 3 troll. Sro. N«wby. 



suit themselves in all respects to the taste of the 
public, we think tlicy would be more successful. 
Please yourself, and you stand a pretty good chance 
of pleasing others. In no case may this aphorism be 
more safdy applied than m that of the author now 
under consideration. He is an old and well established 
favourite, and on that ground will be allowed to take 
unwonted liberties. " Nice customs curtsey to great 
kings," says Henry V. when the princess objects to 
his kissing her before marriage ; and they will curtesy 
quite as low to our author, whenever he chooses to 
indulge any odd whim or fancy in his books, it 
being a self-evident thing that Mr. James, like 
Harry the Fifth, would never make custom curtsey 
to anything stupid or wrong. But, besides his pri- 
vilege as an accredited favourite, our author has 
another and a better reason for pleasing himself. The 
public, (we speak it advisedly,) if not a Blatante 
Beasie, is assuredly like a great baby in many re- 
spects, and docs not know what it likes ; but is very 
apt to take a strong fancy to what it sees its elders 
and leaders, and betters admire. Among these Mr. 
James must be classed; and it would be a strange 
thing indeed if something written expressly for his 
gratification did not prove beneficial to the mind of 
the British novel-reading public. Arguing, there- 
fore, a priori, we should not have hesitated to say 
that Mr. James's writing to idease himself, must be 
preferable to Mr. James's writing to please the 
public. Now that we have read ** Bcaucliamp," 
and another work in the same style, we think most 
of his admirers, even the thorough-going ones, who 
like every thing he ever wrote, will agree with us 
in saying that it w so, and that these two novels 
are better than most of his former ones. We our- 
selves are inclined to rank the "Forgery" above any 
work of James's with which we are acquainted. The 
style is fresh, lively, and full of spirit ; gentlemanly 
it is, of course, or it could not be his. The story 
is interesting, and the plot is well managed. It 
needs no ghost come from the grave to tell the 
reader that there is a great display of inventive 
power in these three volumes, and that the action 
never flags throughout. The dramatis persona: are 
all admirably drawn, and seem to move and speak, 
not from the author, but from themsclyes. Tlie 
dialogue, though not over abundant, is good; the 
general remarks and moralisings are commendably 
ffew, and those few are pertinent and extremely 
agreeable. In short, reader, we like the " Forgery " 
So well, that we are by no means disposed to put on 
our extra-magnifying critical spectacles to spy out 
the defects which probably exist in the work, but 
which are too insignificant to mar the effect of the 
whole ; and \i \& as a whole tliat books, as well as 
men, should be judged. We wiD, therefore, employ 
our space in giving a brief account of the story, 
ornamented here and there by extracts from the 
work itself. 

The roots of the tale (if we may use such an ex- 
pression) are phmted deeply ; and the book, improv- 
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ing upon the injunction^ "commencez par la commence- 
ment,^* begins before the beginning. We are first 
introduced to the grandfather of the heroine, a first- 
rate London merchant, named Scriven. He has three 
daughters and a son. The daughters all marry. The 
eldest is Mrs. Marston, the second Lady Moncton, 
and the youngest Lady Fleetwood. When the story 
commences, old Mr. Scriven is dead, and his son has 
taken his place in the firm. Mrs. Marston is dead, 
(leaving a son,) and so are the two Baronets, her 
sisters' husbands. Lady Moncton has only one child 
remaining, Maria, the heroine ; and Lady Fleetwood 
has lost iW. her children. Their brother, Mr. Scriven, 
is thus described : — 

" The only one of the four children of the merchant 
who had undeigone few vicissitudes, who had known 
but little change, and that merely progressive, was the 
son. Mr. Henry Scriven was the same man, ten years 
older. He laid himself open to few of the attacks of 
fate. He had neither wife nor children. His fortress 
was small and therefore easily defended. He had made 
money, and therefore he loved it all the better ; he had 
lost money, and therefore he was the more careful in 
getting and keeping it. The circles round his heart 
went on concentrating, not expanding, and were well 
nigh narrowed to a point. Even in business this mm 
discovered by those who had to deal with him. People 
said that the house of Scriven k Co. was a hard house. 
But still every one pronounced Mr. Scriven a very 
honourable man, though he did sundry very dirty tricks. 
But he was known to be a rich man, and his business 
most extensive. Did you never remark, reader, that a 
wealthy man or a wealthy firm are always ' very honour- 
able' in the world's opinion? I have known a body of 
rich men do things that would have branded an inferior 
establishment with everlasting disgrace, or have sent 
an unfriended and nnpursed vagabond across the seas, 
and yet I have been boldly told, ' It is a highly honour- 
able house.' Bo it was in a degree with Mr. Scriven ; 
but still he was careful of his character. He never did 
anything very gross, — anything that could be detected ; 
and though all admitted that he was very close and 
somewhat grasping, people found excuses for him. 
Some thought he would build hospitals. Even his very 
nearest and his dearest knew him not fully, and did not 
perceive what were the real bonds which kept his 
actions in an even and respectable course. It is won- 
derful how many persons— men and women— are re- 
strained by fear 1" 

There is a junior partner in Mr. Scriven's house, a 
Mr. Hayley, a man of good family and education, 
whose greatest Mend is his school-fellow. Lord 
Mellent. Mr. Hayley is an amiable but somewhat 
weak man, whose impulses are stronger than hb prin- 
ciples. He lives with his sister, and was supposed 
to be a bachelor, till he brings home a beautiful little 
boy one day, who calls him " papa." The sister is 
surprised and indignant, and is at last pacified by the 
solemn assurance of her brother that the child is legi- 
timate; but no information concerning its mother 
will he vouchsafe, farther than the fact that she is 
dead. The boy, Henry Hayley, becomes a great 
favourite with his aunt. His fatlier spares nothing 
in his education ; he goes to Eton with young Charles 
Marston, and spends nearly all his holidays with him 
at Lady Moncton's, Lady Fleetwood's or with Lord 
and Lady Mellent, his father's friends, whose daugh 



ter, little Lady Ann, is Maria Moncton's great trkaoL 
Henry Hayley is everybody's favourite, even ihe 
reader's, which is strange, considering that he is the 
hero, and that novel-heroes are generally the most 
uninteresting of men. When Heniy is about six tf jen, 
his father's affairs begin to get embarrassed — ^be takes 
to gambling ; Mr. Scriven learns this, and dissolves 
their partnership. This is instant ruin to Hayley. 
Thinking to set the matter right in a day or two, he 
forges a bill upon Scriven's banker, and sends the un- 
conscious Henry to cash it. It is discovered hekse 
Hayley can replace the money. He confesses all to 
the boy, who consents to save his father by i^pearing 
to have committed the crime himself. With thai 
view he flies the country immediately, and eacKpes to 
Italy. All sorts of minute circumstances bring the 
crime home to the boy ; and Mr. Scriv^i, in his 
desire for revenge, spares no paius to bring him to 
justice. A Bow-street officer is sent after him to 
Italy. No one believes the boy to be guilty ; yet it is 
impossible to prove him innocent. Lord Mellent^ who 
was greatly attached to him, i^pears to feel this mis- 
fortune deeply ; and the guilty father is almost dis- 
tracted when the news is brought that Heniy had 
been tracked to Ancona ; that he fell ill there of a fever, 
and that after being kindly tended by some monks^ 
who refused to give him up to the Bow-street offieei^ 
he died, and was buried in the burial-ground of the 
monastery. Thus Mr. Scriven loses his revenge. Mr. 
Hayley soon after dies ; and the story suddenly leaps 
over ten years. At that time, Maria and Lady Ann 
Mellent are both orphans, beauties and heiresses, eadi 
living as it seemeth to her best. They are great 
friends, but Lady Ann is quite unlike the generality 
of heroines' friends ; she is somewhat of a Uamie, only 
she does not smoke. She is the fastest young lady 
we have met with in a book for a long time, only she 
does not talk slang, and she is a lady; and her fast- 
ness goes into her friendships. Some idea of her may 
be gathered from the following extract : — 

" Lady Ann Mellent was a very pretty, nice, clever, 
independent girl, whom many persons oonsidex^d com- 
pletely spoiled by fate, fortune and her relations, and 
who might have been so, if a high and noble hearty a 
kind and generous spirit, and a clear and rapid intellect 
would have permitted it. She loved and respected 
Maria Moncton, who was a little older, would often take 
her advice when she would take that of no other peraon, 
frequently in conversation with others setting her im- 
measurably above herself, and yet would often call her 
to her face a dear, gentle, loveable, poor-spirited little 
thing. Her last vagary, before she became of age, was 
to tiuLC a tour upon the continent, with her govemesa, 
a maid, and three men servants. Her guar£ans here 
would certainly have interfered, had she ever conde- 
scended to make them acquainted with her intentions ; 
but the expedition was plotted, all her arrangements 
made, and she herself in the hesurt of Paris, before they 
knew anything of the matter. In writing to the old 
gentleman with the pig-tail, she said, ' You will not be 
at all surprised to learn that I am here, on my way to 
Kome and Naples ; and I think as I have nobody wiUi 
me but Mrs. Brice, and my maid and the other servants, 
that I shall enjoy my tour very much. Charles Marston, 
my old playfellow, was here the other day and veiy de- 
lightful, almost as mad as mysell He intends to go. 
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heaven knows where, but first to Damascusy because it 
is the only place where one can eat plnms. If any body 
asks yon where I am, you can say I have run away wiui 
him« and that you have my o¥m authority for it; and 
then they will not belieye a word of it, which they 
otherwise might Send me plenty of money to Milan, 
for I intend to buy all Rome and set it up in the great 
drawing-room at Harley Lodge, as a true specimen of 
the antique.*" 

Charles Marston is the oonnterpart of tliis lively 
lady, and they are secretly engaged, although it is 
Lady Ann's will and pleasure that no one should 
know it till she is of age, and then it will be useless 
for any of her guardians to oppose her fancy of marry- 
ing a person she likes, though he is not of rank. He 
has unexpectedly returned to England from his tra* 
vels on the continent, having picked up two friends ; 
one of whom, Mr. Winkworth, a rich old East Lidian, 
is the eccentric philanthropist of the book, and travels 
with Charles ; and the other. Colonel Frank Middle- 
ton, a distinguished o£Scer in the Spanish service, calls 
on Lady Fleetwood, and subsequently falls in with 
Miss Moncton, as she is taking an evening walk in a 
retired part of her own park. 

We need scarcely inform any of our readers, not 
under ten years of age, that the gallant Colonel proves 
to be none other than the victim to mistaken filial 
affection, the dead and buried Henry Hayley ; who, 
of course, yields to the lady's entreaty of going back 
to the house with her, to explain matters. They have 
a very long talk, in which all his adventures are 
related ; and he convinces her that he can prove his 
innocence before the legal authorities, by means of a 
confession, written and signed by hb father, before 
be bade him farewell. But as he is anxious not to 
criminate his father's memory, he does not intend to 
use this paper unless he is recognised, preferring to 
keep his present name. He relates the stratagem by 
which the monks saved his life, and his subsequent 
good fortune in being adopted by Mr. Middleton, a 
rich English gentleman, married to a Spanish heiress 
of high rank. He passed for their own child, and had 
inherited their large property. This last trifling cir- 
cumstance smooths many difficulty which would have 
been in the way of ordmary outcasts; and Frank 
Middleton, or Heniy Hayley, finds time to decbire his 
unalterable affection for the fair Maria, and she ac- 
knowledges the continuance of her childish love for 
him. Pending these things, Lady Ann Mellent is 
announced, ai^ Heuiy does not believe she wiU recog- 
nise him, and agrees to pass for Col<mel Middleton. 

" Ushered in at once, she p|au8ed the moment after 
she had crossed the threshold, in surprise at the right 
of a gentleman seated Ule d Ute with her fair firiend, 
but the next moment she advanced to Maria and kissed 
her with risterly affection. Maria was somewhat embar- 
iBflsed, and the trace of tears was still upon her dieek, 
but she gracefully introduced Colonel Middleton to her 
fair visitor; and Lady Ann turning towards him, sur- 
veyed him with a rapid glance from head to foot, bowing 
her head as she did so, and merely saying—' Oh ! * 

"There was something rather brusque in the tone 
which did not altogether please Henry, and served 
farther to embarrasH Maria." 



A few words are exchanged about Charles Marston, 
and his letter, and Lady Ann addresses the supposed 
stranger. 

"'Colonel Middleton, do you not think it veiy rode 
for a lady, and a young lady, too — who should of course 
be full of prim propriety — ^to stare at a gentleman for 
full two minutes, when she is first introduced to him 1 
Maria dear, will you order me a cup of coffee or a glass 
of wine or something, for I am either quite mad, or very 
ill, or very happy, or very sometMug/ 

"And she sunk quietly and gracefully into a large 
arm-chair near her, and covered her eyes with her 
gloved hands. 

'• ' You are indeed very wild,* said Maria, ringing the 
bell. 

" But Lady Ann did not answer till the servant had 
come and gone, while Henry and Maria exchanged 
looks of doubt and surprise. Some wine and some bis- 
cuits were brought and the servant again retired ; but 
Lady Ann did not rise, speak, or uncover her eyes, till 
Maria, really alarmed lest she should be ill, touched her 
gently on the arm, saying, 

" ' Dear Ann, here is the wine — pray take some. Are 
you ilir 

" • No, no,' said Lady Ann, 'I will not have any. I 
will do better.' She withdrew her hand fh>m her eyes; 
and there were evident marks of tears upon her cheek. 

'* ' You have not answered me. Colonel Middleton,' 
she said, ' and I will answer for yoo. It was very rude, 
or rather it would have been very rude, had there not 
been a cause. But do you know, sir, you are so very 
like a dear friend whom I have loBt,~-a friend of child- 
hood and of early days — a friend of all who were most 
dear to me— one whom I loved as a brother, though I 
often used to tease him sadly — and who loved me in the 
same way, too, though he used to love this dear beau- 
tiful girl better — that in a moment, when I saw you, 
the brightest and the sweetest part of my life came 
back ; and then I remembered his hard &te and shame- 
ful treatment, and I thought 1 should have gone mad.' 
She paused for a moment, and gazed at him earnestly 
again, and then, starting up, she cried, — ' But what is 
the use of all Uiisl Do you not know mel Do you 
nretend to have foigotten mel I am Ann Mellent. 
Henry, Henry, did you think you could hide yourself 
either from me or her]' And she held out her hand to 
him warmly. 

" Henry Hayley took it and presFed it in his own, say- 
ing, ' I cannot and will not attempt to deceive you, dear 
Lady Ann ; but yet I must beg you to keep my secret 
fidthfully, for some time at least, till I have resolved 
upon my course.' 

" ' Be sure of that, Henry,' replied Lady Ann thought- 
fully. ' Your course must be well thought of: but I will 
be one of the council, as well as Maria; — ^nay more,' she 
added with a sparkling look, ' as she has had one long 
oonference with you, all alone, 1 will have one also. It 
shall be this very night too ; in my own house, here. 
There, do not look surprised, dear Maria I You know 
my reputation is not made of very brittle materials, or 
it would hare been broken to pieces long ago. Yours 
is a very different sort of thing ; vou have spoiled it by 
over tenderness, like a child, and made it so delicate 
that it will not bear rough handling. I was resolved 
that mine should be more robust, and therefore set out 
with accustoming it to every thing. I do believe that 
half the mad-headed things I have done in my life, were 
merely performed to establish a character for doing any- 
thing I pleased. Th^ could but say that Ann Mellent 
was mad— and I took care not to go the length that is 
shut-up-able. . . . After all, you know, Miuia, at the 
worst, they could but say I was in love with him and he 
with me ; and besides knowing ourselves that it is no 
such thing, we could soon prove to them that there is 
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not a word of tenth in it So. now, Hmxy, yon will 
come to the Loage, will you noU After dinner, I moan 
— abotit hine o*clock.* • 

This invitation is, of oonrse, accepted, and Maria 
feds slight qualms of jealousy. Lady Ann is quick- 
sighted aiid genenms, and ^deavouis to set Maria's 
mind tit etofe. During Henry Hayley's visit in the 
evening. Lady Ann's manner is so affectionate, and 
she interferes so decidedly in his affairs, that the 
reader's suspicion is awakened. It is very dear that 
Lady Ami has some deep interest in the hero, and 
that she knows more about his real history than he 
does himself. However, the reader, and all the 
dramatis persona, are kept in the dark for a long 
time, all exct^t Henry Hayley, who seemd to ooine 
to ati understanding with the beautiful Lady Ann very 
soon. This alliance and good understandii^ between 
them is a source of oocasional misgivings to Chhrles 
Marston and Maria, but Lady Ami promises to set 
them both at ease in time. Mr. Scriven is the only 
other person who recognises the old friend with a 
new name } fand he is anxious to bring him to justice, 
by proving the identity of Colonel Middleton and the 
boy Hayley. Henry is robbed one night of liis 
pocket-book containing the papers which prove his 
innocence, as well as his idcoitity, so that he is in a 
perilous position. But Lady Ain, the " Milly" of 
the book, declares that she can save him by the pro- 
duction of documents quite as authentic. She ma- 
nages almost eveiy turn in the story, and endears 
herself to the reader by her unselfishness and amusing 
qualities. Mr. Scriven is determined to prosecute 
Henry Hayley, and Lady Ann contrives that the 
whole party shall be assembled on a visit to h^ at 
Milfbtd Castle, when the ikMUamMt takes plaee. 6he 
then comes forward, and like the good faity in a 
pantomime, changes Colonel Middleton, alias Henry 
Hayley, into Henry Mellent, Earlof Milford, her own 
brother. This is merely the result of the threevolumes; 
but the reader will very much enjoy the gradual deve- 
lopment of the facts in the book itself : the whole is 
remarkably interesting. The character of Lady Fleet- 
Wood, who does all sorts of misdiief with the best 
intentions, is capital Who does not know some 
such dear, mistaken, inconvenient, kind woman P — 
one whom it is impossible to respect, and, at the same 
time, impossible not to like very much. But we must 
condude our observations on "The Forgety," lest 
we weary our readers, and thereby prejudice them 
against the book, whidi w(5uld be blmdu^ them to 
their own interest* 



SIX WEEKS' CAMPAIGN IN THE KAJBTLlE.^ 

With the exception of those scattered accounts 
which have, from time to time, appeared in the public 
press, we hure been presented with scarcely any de- 

tl) " Nsit«tit« of ft OftintiAign ftgmiMt th6 KftTi/lIes of Algvrit, 
with Om uii«io& of M. Bticfaet to the Emir Abd-el-Kader for an 
•zchftnge of Priioiien. By Dawioii Boner, F.R.P.8." Iiondon : 
Longnniiu 



scription of the campaigns in Al^m. Hie Treacb, 
up to the period when Abd-d-Kader oraiseated to 
purchase peace ht his country at the cost of his owi 
liberty, carried on a contest, not against arganized 
armies, arrayed for the defence of their homes, but 
against numerous bands of men, whose irregukr 
movements, sudden issaultsi and still more suiMift 
retreats, were far more harassing than the attadc of 
a large army, ooncentrated upon an open field to re- 
sist the estaUishment of the Eurqiean poW«r. Ike 
war in Algeria was a series of skimidies rmlher tiati 
a suooessioli of battles ; and among the most ofastaBite 
of those who opposed the peaeeful establiakmest of 
the foreign masters of the land were the wM wd 
wariike Kabylies$ whose fieroe and indomit^it doh 
racter has ever presented a fiormidable front of difr 
culties in the wi^ of the foreign invader. Cfad» 
inhosfutable, brave, and enduring to the kst dc^grei^ 
they formed afii dement to withstand t^ availits of 
an enemy unaoqumnted with their- real streng^liy igf^ 
rant of thdroountry) and unjn'^pared for the nmnerosi 
arts and stratagems with which the momitaiiieen of 
the Kabylie hoped to oppose m suooefesfnl resistuoc 
to the disciplined troqM a( Europe. 

Energetic, industrious, fond of trade, these peeple oo 
yet so possessed by the hatred of dl strange raees, that 
not even with a view to profit will they enter iile 
terms of peace with them. ThB vessd wrecked m 
their rugged shorsQ forms but an object of plmidflr, 
and the tra;v^r whose temerity should leed hin into 
their vast teiritories would find but rou|^ and end 
hosts in the Kabylie warriote. It was agtiaft these 
men, whose untameable nature, and fierce spMi ef 
nationality, destroyed eveiy hope of pence fbr AJgem 
wldlethey remained unsubduedj that Marsbd Bngwdt 
in April, 1847, directed the adtttiee of a eoban 
composed of 8,000 trot^, infiintrfj oiVElry» and 
ariillety, whose tttsk Was to penetrate istot^e heiit 
of a country peopled with 80,000 fighting men, seil- 
tered over its Various difttriots ; and it is the progress 
of this expedition which chiefly occupies the pes of 
Mr. Dawson Bomr in the ptesent volume. To tm 
better hands eould this ksk hate been entrusted ; our 
author is already known in literature, and his mpid 
and glittering style retiders his natrative, ridi in ine^ 
dent and nbvdty as it is, more than usually attractive. 
Possessed of much descriptive power, skilful ia the 
delineation of nationd charactcdstics, ingenious in 
the relation of events, he carries us along with him 
as he goes, and fails not to point out to our noiiee 
every curious or interesting objeet by the way. Per- 
haps Mr.Borrer may at tknes be too hasty in the 
expression of an opinion, too ready to set down an 
exception as a rule ; — perhaps he occasionally suffers 
his imagination to bear him away into too flond a 
style ; but, upcm the whole, we consid^ his narratift 
of a " Six Weeks' Campaign in the Kabyfie*' ft) 
among the most interesting and popular which the 
present season has produced. To afford the reader 
an idea of the mftterids upon which our outiior had 
to work, may be in our power; but if 
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appreciate the book at its true yalue, he most under- 
take its perusal for himself. 

At sunrise, on the 6th ot May, the column emetged, 
in nlarching order, irom the city of Algiers, and early 
on the following inoming found itself among the 
mottntains, traversing deep green ralleys, and Ascend- 
ing lofty slopes, dotted with the huts of the moun- 
taineers. These primitive dwellings are constructed 
of stones or turf, bound with clay, and are thatched 
with coarse grass, straw, and the branches of trees. 
They consist of one chamber, the centre of which 
alone allows a man to ^tand upright. In these 
simple habitations the native cultivators dwell, sub- 
sisting on the produce of their gardens, and the rich 
wheat crops which spread their flowing surface over 
the more level land. On the 11th, after a tedious 
march through the mountains, the troops emerged 
upon the great plam of Hamza, where heavy crops of 
wheat and barley spoke of the Industry of the native 
population. The route lay for some time across the 
gently sloping plain, through a diversity of scenery, 
until, plunmng into a valley, and onCe more entering 
among hills and moimtains, the frequent deserted 
gourbies, or huts, bearing evident marks of recent 
occupation, told of the flight of their inhabitants. 
Mr. Borrer, who accompanied the expedition, — ^not as 
one of its members, but as a supernumerary, — appears 
to have been much struck with the aspect of this 
portion of the country, and describes the picturesque 
Kabylie settlements with a graphic pen :^- 

" Thefll Kiibylie seHletteAtd irete mostly of ^remely 
rinpld WBstmetion. An embankment of earth being 
thrown up some foar or five feet in heighU with a amall 
general entrance passage left at one side, enclosed a 
square space of some forty feet. From the top of this 
eoodbMikment a roof, sloping upwards, and formed of 
Uw blanket of trees with the Imves on, ani inter- 
mlngied with ooarae grass, was earried inwMils, and sup- 
ported by rough stems or branches by way of rafters, 
rough poles serving as uprights ; the face oi each tene- 
ment inflide the square being built up of bushes. The 
baek of each hut was thas formed by the embaaktBeat^ 
and the eatmice of each tenement inside the enclosed 
tpaea Back of these aettiementa contained some three 
or foar hutaonly; each one presenting but one ehamber, 
conmoa to man, beast, and fowl Around the top of 
the embankment were heaped most priddy bashesi and 
the entTMice into the square was closed with masses of 
the same. Thus, at a distance, the whole has the ap- 
pearanee of a mere heap of boshest" 

On penetrating a short distmioe further into the 
eemntry of the Beni-Yala, none of whom, howerci", 
had yet been visible, the flrst intimation of their hos- 
tile feeling was conveyed in the shape of a braoe of 
heavy bullets, which killed a Prench soldier as he was 
drinking at a stream. The mnrderer was not imme- 
distel/ discovered, but an hour or two after was 
obsored following the column with stealthy move- 
ment, evidently meditatiug another shot. He was 
hailed* and not answering, knocked down by a pistol 
ball Several horsemen were also observed on the 
alqpe of a hill at some distance, and one of them^ re- 
ceiving a piece of paper from the hand of anothef^ was 



seen td ride away with the nimost spe^, at if the 
bearer of ka urgent despatch. Onee fairly within the 
hostile territory, liberty was given to the soldiers to 
forage where they listfed ; ahd, aooordingly^ furnished 
with sickle and sack, they, oti arriving at the ap- 
pointed bivouac, spr^ themselves Ofver the ealti- 
vated ground, and oot down the eotn^ ripe ct unripe, 
in vast quantities. On some heights at no great dis- 
tance the Beni-Yala stood in groups, watching, ho 
doubt with the deepest anger, the spoil of their pro- 
perty. A little Canvass city had risen, as it were, in 
the centre of their valley, and the Arabs looked down 
upon th^r ^lemies as they gathered in their cropd, 
fished in their riverj and consumed their fuel. When- 
ever an unfortunate trooper, however, lingered behind 
his oomtades, or strayed to an imprudent distance^ the 
sharp disohatge of several rifles speedily warned him 
of his danger, if it did not deprive him of life* In 
more than one instance the waters oi the Stteam were 
reddened with the blood of h I'rench soldier, slain ab 
he sat Ogling on its banks. 

The first night passed in this dangerous Ideality 
proved an anxious one for the French invaders. No 
sooner had our author lain down to teat than a sharp 
and rapid discharge of rifles, and a flre of musketry 
following immediately upon it» disturbed his sleep* 
The Kabylies had attacked the camp, and though 
almost immediately repulsed, continued all night long 
to harass the outposts by firing out of the brush- 
wood, and seeking eveiy opportunity to attack tlie 
sentinelSi The Marshal Isly produmed a reward of 
ten francs for every Kabylie head that should be 
brought to him in the morning, and fbur of these 
ghasUy trophies met his eye as he issued from his 
tent. 

Themarohnowkyalteniaiely through talleyft and 
oV^ hillsj and a day or two brought the expediti(m on 
the |Mn to the right and left of irhich stand the tiro 
Kabylie dtii» of Mansoor and Gheflh, not composed of 
miserable goutbies, but Of stone-built houses, neatly 
disposed) and presentbg iin air ^ comfort; and sta- 
bility totally unlocked for. The fond lying between 
these towns was gloriou^y onltitated. HeM an hn- 
mense field of com presented its yielding expianse to 
the wind, and th^e gtoups of gigantic olive trees, 
grafted with the utmost skill, ornamented the verdtmt 
slopes. The same spectacle is often observed in iHId 
and savage countries. The land is rich and beautifuli 
and its inhabitants are barbarous and uncultivated. 
In^fiont of the advandug column the coun^was 
sm^g in plenty; behind it, the crops were trodden 
down, and tlw vegetation destroyed $ a broad track of 
devastation k^ in the wake of these 8,000 men, ivho 
had manned into the Kabylie to revenge on the Bed- 
Tab the aooomukted wrongs of years. Occasional 
volleys of rifles annoyed the rear-guard, bnt no actual 
^irmisfaing as yet tciok plaee. 

Entering among the hills of the Beni-Abbe, Ihe 
Etenoh took up a position in a small valley, whose 
snrf aee was a mass of luxurisiit oom. Facing them 
rose a lofty and precipitous rodc^ soflBOunted bf h 
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singularly shaped mass of stone. Eariy in the after- * 
noon two large green banners were planted on the 
summit of this height, and around them assembled 
the Sheikhs and elders of the Beni-Abbe ; by degrees 
hundreds upon hundreds of the fighting men of the 
tribe gathered under the flag of their prophet; 
the rock bristled with arms, and shouts of defiance 
signified a determination to oppose the advance of 
the foreign troops. The contest was commenced by 
the Kabylie, who fired upon the French outposts, 
and continued at intervals until their volleys were 
silenced by a steady and incessant discharge from 
the carbineers. As evening came on the firing 
slackened, until at length both parties relapsed into 
inactivity, and there appeared every prospect of a 
peaceful night. When it was quite dark, however, 
and the French camp, guarded and watched by strong 
posts of sentinels, was about to sink into slumber, an 
ominous lull was observed to come over the Kabylie 
forces, which, concentrated in one spot, and preserv- 
ing a deep silence, warned their enemies of an ap- 
proaching attack. Li all directions the hills were lit 
up by watch and signal fires, and reinforcements con- 
tinusdly thronged down from the mountains. Suddenly, 
with a tremendous yell, the Beni-Abbe assaulted the 
camp, singing their war songs, and pouring in furious 
volleys from their long but ill-loaded guns. If their 
attack was sudden and vigorous, the defence of the 
camp was as determined. By dint of repeated bayonet 
charges, the troops at length gained sufficient advan- 
tage over their assailants to allow of their falling into 
some order. 

But the shower of bullets which haQed from every 
direction upon, the camp was so dangerous, that the 
troops were ordered to strike the tents, and then lie 
flat on the ground, for there was no possibility of re- 
turning the fire with much effect in so dark a night. 
Our author himself had a narrow escape, a ball passing 
within a few inches of his head. The circle of out- 
posts, however, prevented the enemy from breaking 
into the camp ; and a troop of fifty horse having been 
mounted, and a vigorous attack made on the Kabylies, 
they at length retreated, as the moon rose and lent 
its aid to the FrencL The ammunition of the Beni- 
Abbe ran low, and the nocturnal battle was closed by 
the death of one of theii bravest men, who, armed 
with a huge brass blunderbuss, fought by his dead 
comrades until a bullet passed through his body. 

There was no more peaceful progress now : for the 
next day, while marching through a deep ravine 
crowded with olive trees, the troops had to advance 
along a path so narrow that a large portion of them 
were obliged to halt while the rest passed on. For 
twenty minutes they stood there, while from the 
heights above, a large number of the Eabylies were 
raining down their bullets. As yet not a French shot 
had been fired -, but when the column had emerged 
from the ravine, and thrown out a line of sharp- 
shooters, the aspect of the contest was immediately 
changed. The Beni-Abbe fled before the brave but 
ferocious Zouave regiment. 



"Our column continued to advance at a rapid pace; 
the Eabylies flying from height to height^ pouring in 
at times heavy volUeB, but at last fiUling raek upan their 
villages, which now burst upon our sight. These rii- 
lage« were numerous, and generally dtoated npoD eoB- 
manding summits, the slopes, where poasibley h&ssg 
cultivated with com and olives. Lofty isolated towen, 
square at the base, then running up in an octagonal fiMm, 
over-looked these villages from the hiih aixmnd." 

Whenever Congreve rockets were brought into 
use, their effect was most curious. The enemy sus- 
pended the combat to watch the fiery mass as it pao- 
jected itself through the air, falling and bursting with 
deadly effect upon the rocks. Nothing will induce 
a Kabylie to approach the spot where one of these 
iwice-Jiring eannoiUy as they call them, has exploded. 

Marching on amid the villages, the French troops 
satisfied their vengeance by committing barbarous 
cruelties upon the inhabitants. The Beni-Abbe fought 
upon the roofs of their houses and in the narrov 
streets, or fired through loop-holes, until they were 
absolutely driven out, inch by inch, before their disci- 
plined enemies; and, when this was acconapUsbed, 
the bayonet and the sword were employed to massacrf 
and mutilate old men, the sick and infirm, aged women, 
young girls, and helpless children. Every dwelling 
was ransacked ; what they could not carry off as 
booty the soldiers destroyed, so fierce was their pas- 
sion for robbery and blood. Our author appears to 
have been horrified, to have sickened, at the fearfrd 
sights which met his eyes as he passed throogh the 
desolated hamlets in the track of the locust army 
which had marched through, ahnost over them. In one 
hut he saw dying upon the ground, disfigured with 
numerous gashes, and drenched in blood, a yomig 
girl of twelve or fourteen years of age, writhmg in 
the agony of death. Whibt Mr. Borrer was looking 
with horror upon tiie miserable object, a soldier en- 
tered, and, thinsting his bayonet Uirough her body^ 
went out again as he came : — 

''In another house, a wrinkled old woman was 
crouched upon the matting, rapidly muttering in tlie 
agony of fear to Allah, with a trembling tongue. A 
pretty child of six or Mven years old, laden with ^hrer 
and coral ornaments, clung to her side, her eyes stream- 
ing with tears, as she clasped her aged mother's arm. 
The soldiery, mad with blood and rage, were nigli at 
hand. I seized the (air child—a moment was left to 
force her into a dark recess at the fiu* end of Uie boild- 
ing ; some ragged matting thrown before it served to 
conceal her, and whilst I was making signs to the 
mother to hold silence, soldiers rushed in. Some ran- 
sacked the habitation ; othen pricked the old female 
with their bayonets. ' Soldiers, will you slay an aged 
woman t' *lfo. Monsieur,' said one fellow; 'we will 
not kill her; but her valuables are concealed, uid we 
must have them.' " 

War is always terrible, but, for the honour of hn. 
manity, it must be said that the atrocities of this 
campaign find few parallels in modem history. None 
can contemplate without shuddering the fearful devas- 
tation and slaughter committed by the troops as they 
proceeded on their ruinous way. The villagea were 
without exception, sacked and burned ; prisoners were 
barbarously tortiued; the yielding were massMped, 
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and the helpless literally cut to pieces. At one place 
the inhabitants, strengUiened and nerred by despair, 
made a desperate defence, for it was there that the 
enemy resolved to make a stand, and it was thither 
that all the fugitives had fled. But when, at last, 
these too succumbed before the discipline, courage, 
and numerical superiority of their foes, they expe- 
rienced terrible retaliation at their hands. Not a 
woman, not a child, escaped. The village was reduced 
to a hes^ of ashes ; and all around, the dead bodies of 
women, tortured and insulted first, and Uien slain, 
stripped, and mutilated, lay in horrible profusion. A 
number of Jews, who trusted to their religion for 
safety, met with no more mercy than the Mohamme- 
dans, — all alike fell a sacrifice to the ferocity of their 
invaders. 

The chief of the Beni-Abbe was subdued. All the 
oonntiy was in flames ; the crops were trodden down; 
the best of the fighting men had fallen, and he came, 
with a broken and sorrowful voice, to lay his sub- 
mission at the feet of the French commander. That 
submission was accepted, the soldiers were called 
away fipom the work of plunder ; the chief promised 
that on the next day all the B^-Abbe should bow 
down and confess the supremacy of their invaders, 
and the night closed in over a desolated land. The 
sky was red until the morning with the glare of the 
burning villages. 

The defeated tribes thronged down from the moun- 
tains, made their submission,and went as they had come. 
The march was resumed, and continued for some time 
in comparative peace, a few shots only occasionally 
whistling out from among the brushwood. The chiefe 
through whose villages the column pursued its way, 
tendered their submission, and it was hoped that in 
that portion of the country, at least, hostilities would 
not beresumed; but while passing alongthefoot of some 
gently sloping hills, the column was brought to a halt 
by tbe sudden disdiarge of some ninety or a hundred 
rifles from above. The advanced guard immediately 
commenced a pursuit with but little success. A 
striking feature of Frencli warfare is presented in 
the foUowing extract from Mr. Boner's narrative. 
He is speaking of the rear-guard, who had no share in 
the attack and dispersion of the ambuscade : — 

''Their fierce blood was aroused, and do other foes 
pmenting themselves, they fell upon numerous Eabylies 
peaoeablv reaping among the com lands at hand. These 
uDarmed victims, some mere boys, were massacred with- 
ooi mercy. One trooper alone, I was by several months 
amired, sabred seven; as glorious an action as sabring 
10 Buuiy sheep. A few individuals who had been fol- 
lowing the eolunms from mere curiosity, and had held 
fri^Sy converse with the soldiers, were also fallen upon 
and ilun. 

"One of these victims, endeavouring to escape, fled 
into the river, with the intention of crossing it ; but a 
bail frtmi a carbine shot him down in the middle of the 
water. Bislng agidn, he staggered, mortally wounded, 
to tbe opposite side, and sat down on the stones. A 
trooper, gidloping furiously in chase, rolled, horse and 
all, neadumg mto the river ; but, recovering his footing, 
gained the side of the dying Eabylie, and dashed his 
Kaiaaout.*' 



Pressing forward with but little interruption, save 
that which was caused by an occasional skirmish with 
a flying party of the enemy, the column at lengili 
arrived at Bougie, a neat compact town, on the sea- 
shore. Here the Marshal left, amid the cheers of his 
troops, the command of whom now devolved upon 
General Gentie. The limit of its onward progress 
having been reached, the head of the odumn was 
turned, and the return to Algiers commenced. Here 
Mr. Dawson Borrer was again within an inch of being 
shot by a Kabylie, who, perched amid the branches of 
a tree, was taking steady aim at the Englishman, when 
he looked up and perceived his danger. The dculker 
immediately lowered his gun and saluted our traveller 
with apparent friendship; a salutation which was 
returned with little grace or cordiality. The home- 
ward march was not destined to be one of peace ; 
for the Beni-Gonaan incessantly harassed their pro- 
gress, which lay for a considerable time through 
rocky defiles, where every ledge, every cavern and 
hole, every natural parapet, was lined with enemies 
whose unceasing voUies continually annoyed the 
French troops, whose orders were, not to return the 
fire. Li one instance, however, the courageous author 
of the narrative was so annoyed by the persevering 
efforts of a tall gaunt Kabylie, perched on the rock 
above, to kill him, that, setting the example of breach 
of orders, he seized a carbine and was advancing with 
deadly purpose towards his enemy, when the com- 
mander of the rear-guard politely reminded him of the 
order not to fire. 

Passing again through the country of the Beni- 
Abbe, our countryman saw much to remind him of 
his former visit. All the land was desolate; the charred 
and blackened remains of the villages were tenanted 
by a few wretched creatures who had oonstructed mi- 
serable huts amid the ruins, and the broad, bright 
fields of com were now so many expanses of withered 
stubble. The olive groves stood leafless and scorched, 
and here and there a mangled limb or bruised head 
was displayed upon the ground ; for the ruined and 
scattered Beni-Abbes had dragged from their hastily 
prepared graves the bodies of the French soldiers who 
had fallen in the conflict. They had held the most 
hideous orgies round these revolting remains; for it 
was consolation to be able thus, without danger, to 
wreak their impotent revenge. 

** He that spitteth in the air, it falleth betimes upon 
the spitter's nose," says the oriental proverb ; and so 
it proved in the case of the straggling Eabylie gue- 
rillas, who, secreted behind bushes, or perched on the 
summit of lofty rocks, fired down upon the passing 
column. They wasted their ammunition, and were 
occasionally knocked down by a volley from below. 
The plain t)f the Hamza was traversed, and every- 
where the still recent marks of war showed the path 
which the army had pursued when marching to the 
subjugation of the Beni-Yala. Upon the afternoon of 
the 8 th of June, Algiers again presented itself to the 
gaze of the triumphant troops, who were ushered 
into the city amid those exidting cheers, loud and 
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proioBged, wliieh form the FFenohman's idea ef la 
fflaire. 

Thus was the six-weeks* eampaigB brought to a 
suceessfiil eoudusion. ?or all the bloodshed, all the 
atrocities, all the devastatiou whieh it had aeeom- 
plidied, nothing but aedamations of praise were 
heard ia the streets of Algiers. None seemed to 
turn a thought upon the misery which had been in- 
flicted in so many peaceful villages ; none cared how 
the woman and child had expiated in agon^ and tor- 
ture the wrongs that the Kab^lie warrior had done, 
or were asserted to have done; and none regretted 
the wasted valleys, the burning villages, the desolated 
provinces, which had been left by the Prenfeh troops 
as a memento of their visit. All was joy, all was tri- 
umph ; and the officers and men who had taken a 
share in the enterprise, heard their names uttered 
among those of the heroes of modem timeSf 

We shall not speak of French policy in Algeria. It 
would lead us into discussions into which it is not 
our province to enter. We have undertaken to notice 
the present volume in a literary, not a political, point 
of view ; and we therefore leave Mr. Dawson Borrer's 
speculations on the colonial policy of France in the 
government of Algiers, and the value of the different 
systems wliich have been tried, to be discussed by 
others. Meanwhile we cannot but express our ^egret 
that space does not permit us to lay before our readers 
any account of the adventures of the intrq)id and 
generous M. Suchet in his mission to Abd-el-Kader, 
to effect ail exchange of prisoners. Almost alone, 
and completely unprotected, he travelled over vast dis- 
tricts, found his way through valleys, and spaled moun- 
tains, whose passage had not been effected by the 
French troops before the path had been washed with 
torrents of blood, ^at wliich not all the strength of 
the foreign rulers could tor years effect, he performed, 
and returned, a destitute and ragged pilgrim, to repeivc 
the pommendations of al} true philanthropists. 

As a writer, Mr. Dawson Borrer possesses abilities 
of a high order. It is seldom that we ineet with the 
narrative of a bloody campaign clothed in other than 
the rough and unpolished language of the campaigner, 
who describes events with a vigorous pen, but fails to 
impart to his pictures that fine touch, that glow -of 
imagination, that rich and attractive colouring, with 
which the literary traveller gilds and beautifies his 
ddineatious of the most co^f^sed s^d savage scenes. 
Tliis is what Mr. Borrer has, to a great extent, 
done in the present instance. Hb narrative (though 
occasionally hasty and roughly - written passages 
occur) IB embodied in powerful language, and is, 
moreover, sp connected, so unfailing in its interest, 
so full of characteristic anecdotes, incidents, and 
^ventures, thftt we accompany him with pleasure 
whithersoeyer he would leaa us, and are sorry when 
the volume closes. Of its class, this is one of 
t^e best works that has appeared for a considerable 
period. Its author is a man of generous mind ; and 
this fact makes us feel, while reading his book, far 
differently from what we should were we perusing the 



narrative of a mmi who had taken part in aad oounte- 
naneed the atrocities he deseribes. Far &(»a so doing, 
Mr. Borrer i^pears to be filled mik regrat at the 
sight of BO much plenty and piosperity emshed be- 
neath the devastating foot (A war. We feel omfide^ 
that his woriL will enjoy a high repotadcMi, for it is ef 
precisely that elass c^ which the publio in gecenl 
appears most fond. It interests and exoites, and ki- 
parts knowledge at the same time. It possesses Uie 
elegance of a work of art, and the novelty of a fic^ioi; 
for the wild and startling adventures, the numberiess 
curious inoidents, which oeour in the course ef the 
volume, are so melted and moulded together that the 
narrative glides on like the current of a deep elear 
stream, flowing from an exhaustless sooroe, over a 
soft and even bed. From what we have said« onr 
readers will perhaps feel a desire to peruse the work, 
and we recommend them so to do, but at the sane 
time to be prepared to meet, at intervals, with a few 
over-wrought descriptions, with a little extnuragant 
language, witb a slight degree of oriental ri(^maM and 
brilliancy of style, — slight faults into whioh the au- 
thor's enthusiasm has occasionally betrayed him. 



EDITOR'S WJIITING-PESK, 

",As in a tbeatre the eyes of mtxii 
After a well-graced actor leavei the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next :*^ 

£v£K SO it is when the management o[ a popular 
periodical is resigned by an Editor to whom it is 
indebted for so much of its popularity as is Bsabbb's 
LoiTBOir JoxTBKAL to "Frank Eairiegh.'- The an- 
nouncement of another editorship, and, moreover, of 
certain alterations in the conduct of the Joui^, is 
certainly rather calculated to perplex our subaoaribeis 
with fears of change, and to lead them, peihaps, to 
withdraw from it their co-operation and support. It 
has been the honourable distinction of ** Shaiifx,*^ that 
it has not merely contained nothing of a doubtful tai- 
deney, but that it has directly tended to promote the 
cause oi morality and religion; — this tone we shall 
sedulously endeavour to maintain. There may he some 
who i4)prehend that the contemplated changes have a 
reference to politics, and that ^^ Sharps " is about to 
become the organ of some particular party; — ^we beg 
to assure them that such is not the case. But> living 
as we do at a; period when social reformatioa is 
rapidly on the advance, wc deem it to be the office of 
every influential periodical to take a share;, either 
directly or indireetly, in this good work} and tlio^ 
while there will be no diminution of the instmelive 
and amusing variety which has established the fiair 
fame of this Journal, — ^while in some respects its 
literary oharaotar mi^ perhaps be raised, — some por- 
tion of its pages will from time to time be devot^ to 
matters which, irrespective of all political tendencies, 
have a vital bearing upon the progress of the commu? 
nity at large, especially upon the means of elevating the 
working classes, by the promotion of their physioal 
comforts, and their mental, moral, and religious ina^ 
provement. On subjects like these, where good men 
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of *all parties can meet, their eontiibntions will ever be 
welcop^edi if written in a cordial and Christian spirit. 

Tb* present Number contains an article on ** Penal 
Beonomy,'* luggeated bj the reeent diseiusion on 
Mr. Pearson's plans, at the City of London Institution. 
Vfn^ it not for the great importance of the subject, 
we might ahnost h^tate at introducing it, as much 
angry feeling, and considerable difference of opinion, 
ireie elidted on that pocasion. But as all, in these 
days of retreoehment* must deplore the onerous 
expense of pur (Ndspu system, and as, moreover, its 
saiut{H:y irorking has been questioned by not a few 
most intimately acquainted with it, the discussion of 
tbfl subject can be productive of nothing but good ; 
and it is hoped that men of all parties will unite in 
giving a cidm and candid consideration to the im- 
portant pnndples developed in this paper. 

We are requested by Earl Delawarr to correct a 
mistake which occurs in the descripticm of Sackville 
Colk^ given in the last number. It is there stated 
to hfnre been ''founded hy Bobert, Earl of Dorset, an 
anoestor of the present ![!^rd Delawarr}" whereas it 
should h^e been> ''an ancestor of tbe present 
Pountess Delaw|UT| daugl^ter of John ^Frederick, 
Dukt of DojBet" 

^The Life of Howe," ?y the B«v. H. H. MU- 
man.— The season has not pradueed a work at onoe 
mo^ 'graeefiilly or profusely illustrated. We oould, 
indeed, have spaied the too great variety of cdoars 
in the bmhrt, (the eokmred title-pages are beautiful,) 
which we cannot but think somewhat detract from 
the elegant simplicity of the volume. But it is 
indaed a gem. Besides the borders, which are de- 
signed by Mr* Owen Jones, we have a rich variety of 
wdl-ehosen bunts and dassieal fragments illastrative 
of iim poem, as well as the principal seenes con- 
nected with the life mi works of Horace, all very 
tastefully seletyted and executed by 8charf. 'Hie poems 
are preceded by a Life, a cbiunologioal list of ** Fasti 
Horatiani," bio^raphic^ notioes of ** Persone Hora- 
tians," s^ a oharmipg descriptive lettv, <'De Villa 
Hoeatii," as valuable as delightful to the ckssical 
reader. Hie Life is just what it should be: the 
grace and feeling of the poet are combined with the 
erudition of the philosc^cal scholar. There is not 
a piissage <« a word which the best taste would 
desire to set expunged or altered. The fbUowiug 
extract is a specimen of its style :— 

BATiaiO POPfBT or B0IUC9. 

*U was the highest order of the poetry of society. 
It wiUbearthe same definition as the best convenatlon, 
—good sense and wit in equal proportions. Like good 
conTeraation, it dwells enough on one topic to allow us 
tf» bear something away ; while it is so desultory as to 
minister perpetual vaiiety. It starts from some saljeet 
of iiUierest or importance, hut does not adhere to it with 
rigid pertinacity. The satire of Horace allowed ample 
scope to follow out any train of thought it might sug- 
geet, bet never to prolixity. It was serious and gay, 
grave and light; it admitted the mest solemn and 
important questions of philosophy* of manners, of litera- 
ture^ but touched them in an easy and unaffected tone. 
It was foU of point and sharp allusions to the characters 
of the day; it introduced in the most graceful manner 



the Ibllies, the affectations, even ih% vices of the times ; 
but there was nothing stem, or sava^ or malignant in 
its tone ; we rise from the perueal w)th the convietJQU 
that Horace, if not the most urhime and engaging (not 
the perfect Christian gentleman), must hare been the 
most sensible and deligfatfol person iriu> could be 
eneeuntered in Boman society. There is m bread b«^ 
fooneiy to let the table in a rofMr, no eh^borate and 
exhausting wit, which tarns the pleasure of listening 
into a fatigue ; if it trespasses occasiomdly beyond the 
nicety and propriety ef modem numners, it mi^ fldrly 
plead the coarseness of the times, and the want pf 
efficient female control, which is ^e only true ehas- 
tener of conyersation, hut which can only command 
respect when the fbmales themselves deserve it." 

" The Bird of Passage." By Mrs. Romer.— rThrce 
volumes of interesting and amusing matter, consisting 
chiefly of tales and legends of distant lands. Nearly 
all European countries, and several countries in Asia 
and A^ice, have been visited by Mrs* Homer ; and as 
she has travelled with her eyes and ears open, she has 
brought home no inconsiderable amount of miscel- 
laneous information. This she has not put intq 
regular tourist form in these volumes, but has allowed 
it to escape naturally in the course pf the varipus 
narratives. She has a graceful, pleasimt w^ of 
telling her stories ; and the stories are every one of 
them worth telling. Some are wholly fictitious, others 
are founded on fact ; and nearly all have appeared 
before in some of the monthly magazines. 

" Friends and Eortune." By Miss Prury. — ^This 
lady is already favourably known to the world as the 
author of a volume of very fair poetry. The present 
work is " a moral tale** in one volume. With all due 
respect be it spoken, moral talcs, distinctively so 
called, are, for the most part, among the dreariest 
reading ; and all moral people ought to feel obb'ged 
to Miss Drury for publishing " a moral tale" that is 
not only readable, but agreeable and amusing | and 
ten times as in^ proving as the dry rubbish which some 
of our self-elected teachers shoot oi^t by cart-loads 
into the high places of this sufficiently dull world. 
Miss Drury has made virtue iaeeinating, and wisdom 
quite charming. We hope she will do so again before 
long, in another tale } tajting care to avoid a tendency 
to dif useness in the general reflections^ and a slight 
ei^aggeration in the delineation of charaeter, which we 
think we perceive in " Friends and Fortune." 

** Anecdotes of the Aristocracy.** By J. Bernard 
Burke, Esq. — ^Mr. Burke, it is well knpwn, is versed 
in matters concerning the British and Irish peerage ; 
and these two thick oetavo volumes contain some 
extremely interesting stories and anecdotes, which 
have come in his way in the course of reading and 
inquiry for his peculiar department of study. There 
is nothing, as far as we know, absolutely new to the 
public in these volumes, although many of the stories 
are very little known. They arp composed of well 
and ill-selected passages from various authors, con- 
nected by paragraphs from Mr. Burke's own pen. 
The book wH^ be found very entertaining--of that 
we are certain ; but whether competent judges will 
consider it reasonable or-graeeful in Mr. Burke to put 
his name on the title-page as .its anihor-^ot that we 
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entertam considerable doubts. The work is intended 
as a book of amusement, and has no pretension to 
much rigour as regards facts and figures. 

*• Our Cousins on the Ohio." By Mary Howitt. — 
"A great book is a great evil;" let all authors 
bear that aphorism in mind ; but it is also true that 
a good little book is a great blessing. Mrs. Howitt 
has illustrated this truth in the present work, written 
expressly for children, and with which most intelligent 
children will be inexpressibly delighted. It is pub- 
lished as a companion to the " Children's Year," and 
is even more worthy of praise than that charming 
chronicle. Mrs. Howitt, to our thinking, never writes 
so well as when she writes for children. 

•* Family Pictures," and " The Tithe Proctor."— 
These are the titles of two recently-published volumes 
of the "Parlour Library." The former is a good 
translation from the German of one of La Pontaine's 
deservedly popular tales, which will remind the Eng- 
lish reader of his own beloved Vicar of Wakefield. 
The latter is one of Carleton's powerful but painful 
tales, illustrative of Lish character and Irish misery, 
and wrong-doing and suffering. 

"Four Months among the Gold-finders in Alta 
California." By J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. London: 
Bogiie.— This well-written journal will be read with 
th& liveliest interest at the present moment. The 
author's account of the discovery of the precious metal, 
the consequent excitement, and the general rush of 
all classes, himself included, to the golden sands of 
the Sacramento, of the progress of his labours, of 
hair-breadth 'scapes amidst predatory bands of Indians 
and half-breeds, who finally succeeded in carrying off 
a large portion of the spoil, is given in a very graphic 
yet unaffected style. He presents us, in brief com- 
pass, with a complete and singular picture of life in 
California, and brings before us all the varieties of 
adventurers who from the lust of gold are flocking 
thitherward from different parts of the world. 

^ Indians in all the pride of gaudy calioo, the manners 
of the savage concealed benei^ the dreee of the civil- 
ized man ; muscular, san-bumt fellows, whose fine 
forms and swarthy fsuosa pronounced that Spanish blood 
ran through their veins ; sallow, hatchet-fa^d Yankees, 
smart men at a bsigain, and always on the look-out for 
squalls. Here one would spy the flannel shirt and 
coarse canvass trowsers of a seaman, a runaway, in all 
probability, from a South-tea whaler; while one or two 
stray negroes chattered with all the volubility of their 
race, shaking their woolly heads, and showing their 
white teeth. 'Look around, stranger/ said a tiOl Ken- 
tuckian, full of the bantam sort of consequence of his 
race, ' I guess yon don*t realize such a scene every day, 
and that's a foct. There's gold to be had for the picking 
of it up, and by all who choose to come and work. I 
reckon old John Boll will scrunch up his fingers in his 
empty pockets when he comes to hear of it. It's a most 
everiasUng wonderfiil thing, and that's a fact that beats 
Joe Dnnkin's goose pie and apple earse.' ** 

We regret that our limits prevent us from quoting 
several amusing scenes. Pass we to the conclusion of 
the whole matter. 

"The United States may claim the land, and the 
gold within it^ and send an army to enforce their rights. 



If so, a terrible scene of tumult and disorder aayk 
expected. All the lawless adventurers who are seil- 
tered about this part^f the continent are floeking to 
the gold regions ; so are the Indians. I hardlv like t* 
advise upon the subject here : there certainly Is a won- 
derful amount of gold. What the chances of obtainiqr 
it, and getting it taken home, may be next seaBOO, 1 
know not At all events, the pursuit will be difficoli ii 
the extreme, and tolerably dangorous alaa* 

"The Year-Book of Facts in Sdenoe and Art" is 
a small and inexpensive summary of the most remaxl- 
able discoveries of the past year "in mechanics and 
the useful arts, natural philosophy, electricity, chemis- 
try, zoology and botany, geology and geography, 
meteorology and astronomy." In an age like ^ 
present, where the progress of science is so mpsd 
— ^where every succeeding discovery seems to tra]» 
cend and throw into shade those preceding it— 
to arrest and fix the prominent points, to collect in 
a small compass the scattered details, which from 
their multiplicity often escape the notice even of 
the man of science, while to the busy public they 
are necessarily unknown and unnoticed amidst tiie 
din of daily life, is a good and useful work, which 
deserves the heartiest commendation. Mr. Timbs k 
laborious and discriminating, and the result of his 
industrious compilation is a compact vade-meenrn, that 
will be welcome alike to the scientific and genenl 
reader. We have no doubt, indeed, that it will 
obtain a wide circulation, and that its author will be 
encouraged to continue his valuable though unpre- 
tending labours. 

"John Jones's Tales for the Little John Joneses." 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. — In these two small vofaunes 
for the use of children, Mr. James has cast the odour- 
ing of his graphic style over a brief, and, as it is too 
often in other hands, a dry abstract of the principal 
facts of English history to the reign of Henry I. The 
prominent points are brought forward in vivid rdkf, 
and a life and reality added by pictures of the differoit 
races that have occupied or disputed our sofl, of which 
that of the Anglo-Saxons is pwticulariy well written. 
y " Henry of Eichenfels, and Christmas Eve." — Two 
pretty little stories translated from the German, and 
intended as a holiday book for children. The trans- 
lator has shown good judgment in the selection of 
his tales, but his rendering is rather stiff and con- 
strained : far too much so for children to read with 
any great degree of pleasure. 

"The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland." Ninth year. By Charies 
Bh Dod, Esq. Whittaker.— The peculiar value this 
volume has over aU other such records of our titled 
aristocracy consists in its affording accurate informa- 
tion, not only respecting all peers and baronets, but 
also of every member of the Privy Council, cveiy 
Lord of Session, every Knight of the Bath, every 
Knight of St. Michael and St. Greorge, every Knight 
Bachelor, and every person who, by oourte^, bears 
the prefix of Lord, Lady, or Honourable, in the 
United Kingdom. As a book of reference^ its unfail- 
ing accuracy renders it invaluable. 
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ABNOLD VON WINKELBIBD. 

BT FfiU>BBICK LAWBXHOB. 

Thb htimen wared on the wood-erowBed heights. 

And the Bummer sun rodo high ; 
From diBtftnt town iumI from Tillage near 
The belU rang clear on the listening ear. 

As the Austrian spears drew nigh : 
On the fir-clad hills by ^^ Sempach's side 

Were gathered a galUmt few— 
The chosen band of a Fatherland 

Whoee sons hare been ever tme. 

In the pomp and the pride and the might of war 

The Austrian chief drew nigh ; 
For he heard from his scoat that a rabble ront 

Had taken their stand hard by : 
*' What ho ! my knights/ said Leopold, 

** By onr Lady, 'tis brarely done ; 
Well prick these knares if they do not turn, • 
Then, ho ! for the ramparts of &ir Luoeme— 

They are ours by the set of sun." 

As he spake the words, from tiie gallant host 

A joyous laueh rang out. 
And a hearty cheer rose loud and clear. 

And jests were bandied about : 
And shading the sun from their dazded tight^ 

As they looked for the promised foe, — 
•* On— on— for Lucerne I " was the frantic cry, 
** We'll force these rebels to fight or fly, 

Sinoe the madmen will haye it so." 

But one who was grayer in years and speech 

Looked doubting, and sad, and cold ; 
" A truce," he cried, " to the boasU of pride. 

And these speeches that sound so bold ; 
'TU time, to shout when the day is won, 

And, to tell you my humble mind. 
Great deeds are better than words of might. 
And patient yalour becomes the knight^ 

As boMting befiU the hind." 

An angry glance and a bitter jest 

Were the answers the leader gaye : 
"Let the Baron," quoth he, "of^he * Heart of Hare,*i 
His adyice refrain and his cautions spare ,- 

For in spite of his looks so grave, 
I will, with the aid of the Blessed Saints, 

Chastise to their hearts' content 
Ton shallo# knaves, with their dubs and staves. 

On mischief and plunder bent." 

In solemn arriy the heroic band 

Stood firm on the vantage height : 
They raised no ciy as the host drew nigh. 

And its pennons appeared in sight ; 
But they looked on each other wiUi anxious eyes, 

And murmured in accents low : 
" For the land of our freedom, our pride and love^ 
And our hope of eternal bliss above. 

Let US strike a determined blow 1 " 

Impatient for battle, the Austrian chief 

Is afoot, with his valiant knights : 
Their arms shine bright in tiie gay sun-light, 

As they scale the opposing hdghts. — 
A shout ! —and a pause .... £bey have joined in fight— 

The Coufederates hold their ground ; 
Bat the huntsman's spear is of small avail 
When tried with the lanoe and the coat of mall. 
And useless, 'tis feared, upon such a field. 
Will the peasant's club, and his wooden shield 

And his trusty dirk be found. 



(1) 



certain baron of HaMnbnrg, who tvgnsted prndcni 



Ml "It ceruin oaroo or HaMnDarg, who tvgnsted prndcni 
rantlnfD. received (be punaing Bick-name, Heart ZJ kmr«, (Ummii 
hen.)"— /ri*/©f|r «/ SmiUerkmd.^Lard»9r'a Cab, Cpeio, 
VOL. IX. 



In vain th^ rush en the levelled spears. 

Like the stream from a mountain-height, 
When with furious shock on the marble rock 

It dashes with all its might : 
No breaking the ranks of the men-at-arms ! 

No piercing the serried mass ! 
Their chiefe fall fast, and their columns reel 
Against the impervious wall of steel. 

That they madly attempt to pass. 

Their strength is spent, and their spirits &il ; 

The weakest are taking flight : 
When lo I from his place in the battle's fiice. 

Stood forth a true-hearted knight : 
A knight who was known for his patriot zeal. 

And for many a gentle deed ; 
Whose name will illumine the scroll of time,* 
While the record remains of on act sublime— 

IVas Arnold of Winkelried ! 

"Brethren and friends, be it mine," he cried, 

In a voice of thunder-tone, 
" To open a way on this bloody day * ' 

That shall niake the field our own : 
Let those who are stoutest of heart, and limb 

Press on when they see me fall— - 
My children and wife, and the natte I bear, 
I give and bequeath to' my ^lOiuiti^'s'^ card. 

And the God who is otet alt 1 " 

He said, and sprang with a tiger's bound 

On the bristling spears of the foe ; ' 
And gathering a sheaf in his giant grasp, 
He held them firm to his latest gasp. 
As the reaper's hand oii the harvest plain 
Might gather the stalks of the golden grain. 

Ere Che sickle should lav them low. - 
Again and again through his heart and brain 

Did the glittering spear-points pass : 
And forcing a gap in its fearful fall, 
His body brake through the serried wall--- 

A bleeding and maugled mass ! 

At the instant, a hundred friends and more. 

Pressed on in the bloody track : 
On — on they rushed, with their triumph flnsh'd, 
. Nor wavered, nor turned them back; 
But hand to hand with the men-at-arms 

They were dealing blow for blow. 
And knights and nobles were stricken down 
By t)ie heavy club of the Alpine clown — 

The despised and ihsultod foe. 

On the ruthless foes of their name and race 

Dire veugeanee they took that day 
For insult and wrong* endured for long, 

And whi^' blood could not wipe away ; ' . 
For ravaged fields, and for houseless nights. 

In thie depth of the winter's cold ; 
For plundered home, and for,mutder*dehild^ — . 
The savage feats of a warfare wild— 

And for deeds that may not be told. 

And on— and on, in resistless waves, 

They rolled, with a rush and roar 
Like the sullen sound of the breaker's bound 

On the rugged and stubborn shore ; 
O'er the prostrate ranks of the flying foe. 

O'er the dying and dead thev pour'd : 
Whilst ever against the victorious tide. 
The Austrian banner, with carnage dyed. 
Was waving aloft in its wonted pride^ 

As in scorn of the rabble horde. 

And Leopold— bound by a solemn oath 

To pensh or win the day,^- 
With his weapon bare lifted high in air. 

Plunged deep in the fearful fraj- : 
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'* To the rescue, ho I it is I," he cried, 

*' We yield not to such a foe," — 
When lo ! the cluh of a stalwart clown 
On his crest descended, and smote him down, 

With a swift and unerring blow. 

And far and wide, from the Sempach^s side, 

The marvellous rumour flew, 
That the Austrian host had been routed, and tamed. 

And scattered the country throuffh : 
To the anxious watchers in scared Lucemej 

At sunset the tidings came ; 
And the streets were astir with the old and young. 
The gates were opened and bells were rung ; 
And with grateful Hosannas, both loud and long, 
They remembered the God, in their even-song, 
W^ho raises the weak, and confounds the strong — 

Praise— praise to his Holy Name { 

And to tranquil Stantz, aa the deepening shade 

Drew the stars forth one by one. 
The news was brought of the victory bought 

With the life of her bravest son. 
There was weeping that night in the peaceldl hov^e 

Of Arnold of Winkelried : 
But the hour of mourning, e'en there, was brief. 
And transient the wife and the mother's grief. 

When she heard of the glorious deed. 
The colour rushed to her pallid face. 
And it brightened and b^imed with unwonted grace, 
As she kissed her boys with a mother's pride. 
And told them, with tears, how their &ther died. 

In the peaoeftil town where his glorioua name 

Has cast an heroic qpell. 
Where the summer skies and the maidanB* eyes 

Are brighter than bard may tell ; 
A time-worn statue perchance may meet 

The wav-fiirer's careless eye, 
Of a knight who holds with a fervent clasp 
A bundle of spears in his stalwart grasp : 

Let him pause ere he passes by, 
And think of the men who at duty*s call 
Have cheerfully risked or surrendered all ; 
Of those who, in days we have left behind— 
When men were more earnest of heart and mind — 
By the life laid dowQ, or the peril dared. 
With a faith serene, and a soul prepared. 
Have shown in examples which cannot die, 
Where the greatness and glory of MaiUiood lie. 

[Leopold UL Duke of Austria, having declared war 
on the Swiss Confederates^ in the summer of 1886, ad- 
vanced upon Lucerne with a laige army. On the 9th 
of July, his advanced guard, consistii^ of the flower of 
the Austrian chivalry, came in sight of a body of Swiss, 
who occupied the heights by the Lake of Sempach ; and 
in his impatience to engage ihe enemy, he caused his 
horsemen to dismount, and commence the conflict. 
The Swiss, most of whom were rudely armed with chibs 
and wooden shields, soon gave w^ before their well- 
accoutred and weU-disoiplined opponents, when an ex- 
traordinary act of valour and devotion on the part of 
Arnold von Winkelried, a knight of Unterwalden, (for 
the chivalry, it seems, was not all on one side,) tamed 
the fortune of the day. This incident, which in the 
sequel led to the total discomfiture of the Austrian 
forces, forms the subject of the foregoing poem.] 



THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE 01 
MARY POWELL, 

AFKEBWABD8 MISTBBSS laLTCm^ 

May Stiih. — Deare Rose oame this momlng. I flew 
forthe to welcome her, and as I drew near, she \ookX 
upon me with such a kind of awe as that I could not 
forbeare laugliing. Mr. Milton having alept at 
Sheepscote, had made her privy to our eugagemeat ; 
for iudcede, he and Mr. Agnew are such fnends, he 
will keep nothing from him. Tkus Rose heares it 
before my owne mother, which shoolde not be. When 
we had entered my chamber, she embraced me once 
and agayn, and seemed to thinly soe much of mj 
uncommon fortune that I begvnne to think mwe of it 
myselfe. To heare her talke of Mr. Miit<m one w^ 
have supposed her more in love with him than L 
Like a bookworm as she is, she fell to praysing his 
composures. *' Oh, the leaste I care for in him is his 
versing," quoth I ; and from that moment a spiritt of 
mischief tooke possession of mp, to do a thousand 
heedlesse, ridiculous things throughonte j* daj, to 
shew Rose how little I set by the opinion of soe wise 
a man. .Once or twice Mr. Milton lookt earoestlie 
and questioninglie at me, but X heeded him not. 

♦ ♦ ♦ Discourse at table graver and 1^ 
pleasant, methoughte, than heretofore. Mr. Bnsiie 
having dropt in, was avised to ask Mr. Milton whj, 
having had an uniTersity edocation, he \aA not 
entered y* Church. He replied, diyiie enongfa, 
because he woulde not subscribe himselfe tiave to anie 
formularies of men's making. I saw father bite hb 
lip ; and Roger Agnew mildly observe^ Ue tboo^t 
liim wrong ; for that it was not for an individual to 
make rules for another individual, but yet that y« 
generall voice of the wise and good, i^pmoved froim 
y* pettie prejudices of private feeling, mighte pro- 
nounce authoritativelie wherein an individual was 
righte or wrong, and &ame laws to keepe him in the 
righte path. Mr. Milton replycd, that mania falUUes 
c** no more make up an inMible than manie fiuites 
could make an infinite. Mr. Agnew rejovued. t^ 
ne'erihelesse, an individu^ who oppoaea aimaelfe 
agaynst y« generall current of y* wise and good, waa^ 
leaste of alle, likelie to be in the right ; and that y* 
limitations of human intellect wliich made the judg- 
ment of manie wise men liable to question, eerUdnlie 
made y« judgment of anie wise man, self-dependent, 
more questionable still. Mr. Milton shortlie replied 
that there were particulars in y* required oaths which 
made him unable to take them without peijnne. 
And soe, an end : but 'twas worth a world to see Rose 
looking soe anxiouslie from y* one speaker to the 
other, desirous that cache s** be victorious ; and I was 
sorry that it lasted not a little longer. 

As Rose and I tooke our way to y* summer-house^ 

she put her arm round me, saying, '' How charming 

, is divine philosophie !" I couldo not bdpe asking if 

she did not meane how charming was y* philosophie 

of one partiouhu: divine. Soe then she discoursed 

\(\) Continued from p. U.* 
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vitli me of things move seemlie for women than 
philosophic or ditinitie either. Onlie, when Mr. 
Agnew and Mr. Milton joined ns, she would© aske 
them to repeat one piece of poetry after another, 
bcgmning with Carew's— 

** He who loves a rosie cheeko, 
Or a coral lip admires,—" 

And crying at y* end of cache, "Is not that lovely P 
Is not that divine P" I franklie sayd I liked none of 
them soe much as some Mr. Agnew had recited, 
concluding with 

*• Mortals that would, follow me, 
Love virtue : she alone is free." 
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about this in some solemn, stiUe hour, and perhaps he 
will sett at rest manie doubts and misgivings that at 
sundrie times trouble me ; being soe wise a man. 



Whereon Mr. Milton surprised me with a suddain kiss, 
to y« immoderate mirthe of Rose, who sayd I coulde 
not have looked more dbcomposed had he pretended 
he was y* author of those verses. I afterwards found 
he was; but I think she laught more than there was 
neede. 

We have ever been considered a sufficicntlie re- 
ligious familie : that is, we goe regularly to church on 
sabbaths and prayer-dayes, and keepe alle y* fasts and 
fesUvallcs. But Mr. Milton's devotion hath attayned 
a pitch I can neither imitate nor even comprehende. 
The spirituall world seemeth to him not onlie reall, 
but I may almoste say visible. For instance, he tolde 
Rose, it i4)pcars, that on Tuesday nighte, (that is ye 
same evenitig I had promised to be his,) as he went 
homewards to his farm lodging, he fancied y* angels 
whisperinge in his cares, and singing over his head, 
and that instead of going to his bed fike a reasonable 
being, he lay down on y« grass, and gazed on j* 
sweetc, pale moon till she sett, and then on y« bright 
starres till he seemed to see them moving in a slowe, 
solemn dance, to y« words, "How glorious is our 
God !'• And alle about him, he said, he Jknew, tho' 
he ooulde not see them, were spirituall beings repair- 
ing the ravages of y« day on the flowers, amonge y 
trees, and grasse, and hedges ; and he believed 'twas 
onlie the filme that originall sin had spread over his 
eyes, that prevented his seeing them. I am thankful 
for this same filme, — ^I cannot abide fairies, and 
witdies, and ghosts— ugli I I shudder even to write 
of them; and were it onlie of the more harmlesse 
sort, one woulde never have y* comforte of thinkinge 
to be alone. I feare churchyardes and dark comers 
of alle kinds; more especiallie spiritts ; and there is 
onlie one I w* even wish to see at my bravest, when 
deepe love casteth out feare ; and that is of sister 
Anne, whome I never associate with y« worme and 
winding-eheete. Oh no ! I think ike^ at leaste, dwells 
unonge y, staires, having sprung straite up into 
lights and blisse the moment she put off mortalitie ; 
and if she, why not others P Are Adam and Abraham 
alle these yeares in y« unconscious tomb P Theire 
bodies, but surdie not their spiritts P else, why dothe 
Christ speak of Lazarus lying in Abraham's bosom 
while y« brothers of Dives are yet riotouslie living P 
Yet what becomes of the daye of generall judgment, if 
some be thus pre-judged P I must aske Mr. Milton, 
— yes, I thinke I can finde it in my heart to aske him 



• * ♦ Ck)ming out of church he woulde shun y* 
common field, where y villagery led up theire sports, 
saying, he deemed quoit-playing and y* like to be un- 



Glad to steale away from y« noisle com- 
panie in y« supper-roome, (comprising some of father's 
fellow-magistrates), I went down with Robin and 
Kate to y fish-ponds; it was scarce sunset: and 
there, while we threw crumbs to y* fish and watched 
them come to the surface, were followed, or ever we 
were aware, by Mr. Milton, who sate down on the 
stone seat, drew Robin between his knees, stroked 
his haire, and askt what we were talking about. 
Robin sayd I had beene telling them a fauie story; 
and Mr. Milton observed that was an infinite improve- 
ment on y* jangling, puzzle-headed prating of country 
justices, and wished I woulde tell it agayn. But I 
was afrayd. But Robin had no feares ; soe tolde y 
tale roundlie J onlie he forgot y end. Soe he found 
his way backe to y middle, and seemed likelic to 
make it Ust alle night; onh'e Mr. Milton sayd he 
seemed to have got into y' labyrinth of Crete, and he 
must for pitie's sake give him y clew. Soe he finished , 
Robin's story, and then tolde another, a most lovelie J 
one, of ladies, and princes, and enchanters, and a I 
brazen horse, and he sayd the end of that tale had I 
been cut off too, by reason y writer had died before i 
he finished it. But Robin cryed, "Oh! fim'sh this ' 
too," and hugged and kist him; soe he did; and me- ■ 
thoughte y* end was better than y* beginninge. 
Then he sayd, " Now, sweet Moll, you have onlie ■ 
spoken this hour past, by your eyes ; and we must 
heare your pleasant yoice." "An hourP" cries 
Robin. " Where are alle y* red clouds gone, then P" 
quoth Mr. Milton, " and what business Imthe y moon 
yonder P" "Then we must go indoors," quoth I. 
But they cried "No," and Robin helde me fast, and 
Mr. Milton sayd I might know even by ye distant 
sounds of ill-governed merriment that we were wind- 
ing up the week's accounts of joy and care more con- 
sistentlie where we were than we coulde doe in y« 
house. And indeede just then I hearde my fatheri 
voice swelling a noisie chorus ; and hoping Mr. Milton 
did not distinguish it, I askt him if he loved musick. 
He answered, soe much that it was miserie for him 
to hear anie t^at was not of y' beste. 1 secretlie re- 
solved he should never heare mine. He added, he 
was come of a musicalle familie, and that his father 
not onlie sang well, but played finely on y* viol and 
organ. Then he spake of y* sweet musidL in Italy, 
untill I longed to be there ; but I tolde him nothing 
in its way ever pleased me more than to heare y* 
choristers of Magdalen college usher in May day by : 
chaunting a hymn at y* top of y* church towre. Dis- ' 
coursing of this and that, we thus sate a good while 
ere we returned to the house. 
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suitable recreations on a daye whereupon the Lord 
had restricted us from speakinge our own words, and 
thinking our own (that is, secular) thoughts: aud 
that he believed j* law of God in this particular 
wouldo soone be the law of y* land, for parliament 
woulde shortlie put down Sunday sports. I askt, 
"What, the King's parliament at Oxford?" He 
answered, " No ; tAe couniry'i parliament at "West- 
mmster." I sayd, I was sorrie, for manie poore 
hard-working men had no other holiday. He sajd, 
another holiday woulde be given them; and that whether 
or no, we must not connive at evil, which we doe in 
permitting an hol^ daye to sink into a holiday. I 
sayd, but was it not y* Jewish law, which had made 
such restrictions P He sayd, yes, but that Christ came 
not to destroy y* moral law, of which sabbath-keeping 
was a part, and that even its naturall fitnesse for the 
bodily welfare of man and beast was such as no wise 
legislator would abolish or abuse it, even had he no 
consideration for our spiritual and immortal part : 
and that 'twas a well-known fact that beasts of burthen, 
which had not one daye of rest in seven, did lesse 
worke in y* end. As for oure soules, he sayd, they 
required theire spiritual meales as much as our bodies 
required theires ; and even poore, rusticall clownes who 
coulde not reade, mighte nourish their better parts by 
an holie pause, and by looking within them, and around 
them, and above them. I felt inclined to tell him 
that long sermons alwaies seemed to make me love God 
less insteade of more, but woulde not, fearing he 
mighte take it that I meant he had been giving me 
one. 

Monday, — ^Mother hath returned ! The moment I 
hearde her voice I fell to tremblmg. At y« same mo- 
ment 1 hearde Robin cry, " Oh, mother, I have broken 
the greene beaker !" which betraied apprehension in 
another quarter. However, she quite mildlie replied, 
" Ah, I knew the handle was loose," and then kist 
me with soe greate affection that I felt quite easie. 
She had beene withhelde by a troublesome colde from 
returning at y* appointed time, and cared not to 
write. 'Twas just supper-time, and there were the 
diildren to kiss and to give theire bread and milk, and 
Bill's letter to reade ; soe that nothing particular was 
sayd till the younger ones were gone to bed, and 
father and motiier were taking some wine and toast. 
Then says father, " Well, wife, have yon got the five 
hundred pounds?" "No," she answers, rather 
carelesslie. "I tolde yon how 'twoulde be," says 
father ; " you mighte as well have stayed at home." 
" Really, Mr. Powell," says mother, " soe seldom as I 
stir from my owne chimney-comer, you neede not to 
grudge me, I think, a few dayes among our mutuall 
relatives." "I shall goe to gaol," says father. 
"Nonsense," says mother; "to gaol indeed!" 
"Well, then, who is to keepe me from it?" says 
father, laughing. " I will answer for it, Mr. Milton 
will wait a little longer for his money," says mother, 
" he is an honourable man, I suppose." " I wish he 
may thinke me one," says father ; " and as to a little 



longer, what is y* goode of waiting for what is as im- 
likelie to come evcntuallie as now ?" " You must 
answer that for yourselfe," says mother, looking 
wearic : " I have done what I can, and can doe no 
more." "Well, then, 'tis lucky matters stand as 
they do," says father. " Mr. Milt<»i has been miuA 
here in your absence, my dear, and has taken a liking 
to our Moll ; soe, believing him, as you say, to be u 
honourable man, I have promised he shall have ber.** 
" Nonsense," cries mother, turning red and then jjaJe. 
" Never farther from nonsense," says father, " for 'tis 
to be, and by y* ende of y* month too." " Yon are 
bantcrmg me, Mr. Powell," says mother. " How can 
you suppose soe, my deare ?"says father, "you doe me 
injustice." "Why, Moll!" cries mother, turning 
sharplie towards me, as I sate mute and feaifuUc, "what 
is alle this, child ? You cannot, you dare not think oC 
wedding this round-headed puritan." " Not round- 
headed," sayd I, trembling ; " his haire is as long and 
curled as mine." " Don't bandy words with me, giri," 
says mother passionatelie, " see how unfit you are to 
have a house of your owne, who cannot be left in 
charge of your father's for a fortnighte, without falling 
into mischiefe !" " I won't have Moll chidden in 
that way," says father, " she has fallen into noe mis- 
chiefe, and has beene a discrete and dutiful! chikL'* 
"Then it has beene alle your doing," says mother, 
"aud you have forced the child into this matdx." 
"Noe forcing whatever," says father, "they Kke 
one another, and I am very glad of it, for it happens to 
be very convenient." " Convenient, indeed," repeats 
mother, and falls a weeping. Thereon I must needs 
weepe too, but she says, "Begone to bed; there is 
noe neede that you shoulde sit by to heare your owne 
father oonfesse what a fool he has beene." 

To my bedroom I have come, but cannot yet sedk 
my bed ; the more as I still heare theire voices in con- 
tention below. 



Tuesday, — ^This mominge's breakfaste was moste 
uncomfortable, I feeling like a checkt child, scarce 
minding to looke np or to eat. Mother, with eyes red 
and swollen, scarce speaking'save to the children; father 
directing his discourse chieflie to Dick, oonoeming 
farm matters and y* rangership of Shotover, tho' 'twis 
easie to see his mind was not with them. Soe soone 
as alle had dispersed to theire customed taskes, and 1 
was loitering at y* window, father calls aloud to me 
from his studdy. Thither I go, and find him and 
mother, she sitting with her back to both. " MoU," 
says father, with great determination, " you have ac- 
cepted Mr. Milton to please yourself, you will many 
him out of hand to please me." " Spare me, spare 
me, Mr. Powell," interrupts mother, "if the engage- 
ment may not be broken off, at the least precipitate it 

not with this indecent haste. Postpone it till " 

"Till when?" says father. "Till the child is olde 
enough to know her owne mind." " Hiat is, to pnt 
off an honourable man on false pretences," says father, 
"she is olde enough to know it alreadie. Spcake, 
Moll, are you of your mother's mind to give up Mr. 
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Mfltoii altogether?" I trembled, but sajd, "No." 
*' Then, as his time is precious, and he knows not 
when he may leave his home agayn, I save you the 
trouble, child, of naming a day, for it shall be the 
Monday before Whitsuntide." Thereat mother gave 
a kind of groan ; but as for me, I had like to have 
fallen on y* ground, for I had had noe thought of suche 
haste. " See what you are domg, Mr. PoweU," says 
mother, compassionating me, and raising me up, 
though somewhat roughlie ; " I prophecie evil of this 
match." " Prophets of evil are sure to find b'stcncrs," 
says father, " but I am not one of them ;" and soe left 
y* room. Thereon my mother, who alwaies feares 
him when he has a fit of determination, loosed the 
bounds of her passion, and chid me so unkindlie, that, 
humbled and mortified, I was glad to sceke my cham- 
ber. 

• ♦ ♦ Entering y* dining-room, however, I 
uttered a shriek on seeing fatlier fallen back in hb 
chair, as though in a fit, like unto tbat which terrified 
us a year ago ; and mother hearing me call out, ran 
in, loosed his collar, and soone broughte him to himsclfe, 
tho' not without much alarm to alle. He made light 
of it himselfc, and sayd 'twas merelie a suddain rush 
of blood to y* head, and woulde not be dissuaded from 
going out; but mother was playnly smote at the 
heart, and having lookt after him with some anxietic, 
exclaimed, ** I shall neither meddle nor make more in 
this businesse : your father's suddain seizures shall 
never be layd at my doore ;" and soe left me, till we 
met at dinner. After the cloth was drawne, enters 
Mr. Milton, who goes up to mother, and with grace - 
fulnesse kisses her hand ; but she withdrewe it pet- 
tishly, and tooke up her sewing, on the which he lookt 
at her wonderingly and then at me; then at her 
agayne, as though he woulde reade her whole character 
in her face; which having seemed to doc, and to 
write y* same in some private page of his heart, he 
never troubled her or himself with further comment, 
bat tooke up matters just where he had left them last. 
Ere we part^ we had some private conference touch- 
ing our marriage, for hastening which he had soe 
much to say that I couldc not long contend with him, 
espedallie as I founde he had plaiulie made out that 
nother loved him not. 

Wednesiaif, — House full of companic, leavmg noe 
time to writo nor think. Mother sayth, tho' she can- 
not forebode an happy marriage, she will provide for a 
merrie wedding, and hatlie grox\'nc more than com- 
monlie tender to me, and given me some trinkets, a 
piece of fine Holland cloth, and enougbe of green sattin 
for a gown, that will stand on end with its owne rich- 
1 ncsse. She bathe me coustantlie with her in y* kitchen, 
I pastrie, and store-room, telling me 'tis ncedfulle I 
I shoulde improve in housewiferie, seeing I shall soe 
, soone have a home of my owne. 
I But I tliink mother knows not, and I am afeard to 
I tell her, that Mr. Milton hath no house of his owne to 
. carry me to, but onlie lodgings, which have well suited 
bis bachelor state, but may not, 'tis likelic, besceme a 



lady to live in. He deems so himself, and saycth wc 
will look out for on hired house together, at our 
leisure. Alle this he hath sayd to me in an under- 
tone, in mother's presence, she sewing at y« table and 
we sitting iny« window i and 'tis difficult to tell how 
much she hears, for she will aske no questions, and 
make noe comments, onlie compresses her lips, wliich 
makes me think she knows. 

The children are in turbulent spiritts ; but Robin 
hath done nought but mope and make moan since he 
learnt he must soe soone lose me. A thought hath 
struck me, — ^Mr. Milton educates his sister^s sons ; 
two lads of about Robin's age. What if he woulde 
consent to take my brother under his charge P perhaps 
father would be willing. 



Saturdajf. — Last visitt to Sheepscote, — at leastc, as 
Mary Powell \ but kind Rose and Roger Agnew will 
give us the use of it for a week on our marriage, and 
spend the time with dear father and mother, who will 
neede their kindnesse. Rose and I walked long aboute 
y* garden, her arm round my neck; and sh« was 
avised to say, 

" Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 
Tho' thou be matcht with cloth of gold, — ** 

And then craved my pardon for soe unmannerly a 
rhyme, which indeedc, methoughte, needed an excuse, 
but exprest a feare that I knew not (what she called ) 
my high destiny, and prayed me not to trifle with Mr. 
Milton's feelings nor in his sighte, as I had done y* 
daye she dined at Forest Hill I laught, and sayd, be 
must take me as he found me : he was going to marry 
Mary Powell, not y* Wise Widow of Tekoah. Rose 
lookt wistfuUie, but I bade her take heart, for I 
doubted not we shoulde content cache y* other ; and, 
for the rest her advice shoulde not be forgotten. 
Thereat, she was pacyficd. 



Maif 22d. — Alle bustle and conf^ion,— skying of 
poultrie, makinge of pastrie, etc. People commg and 
going, prest to dine and to sup, and refuse, and then 
stay, y* colde meats and wines ever on y« Uhle; and in 
y« evening, the rebecks and recorders sent for that we 
may dance in y* hall. My spiritts have been most une- 
quall ; and this evening I was overtaken with a suddain 
faintnesse, such as I never but once before experienced. 
They would let me dance no more ; and 1 was quite 
tired enoughe to be ghtd to sit aparte with Mr. Milton 
neare the doore, with y« moon shining on ns ; untill 
at length he drew me out into y* garden. He spake 
of happinesse and home, and hearts knit in love, and 
of heavcnlie espousals, and of man being y* head of 
the woman, and of our Lord's marriage with y* Church, 
and of white robes, and the bridegroom coming in 
clouds of glory, and of y voices of singing men and 
singing women, and eternall spring, and etemall blisse, 
and much that I cannot call to mind, and other-much 
that I coulde not comprehende, but which was in mine 
ears as y* song of burds, or falling of waters. 
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23i.— Rose hath come, and hath kindlie offered to 
help pack y* trunks, ( which are to be sent off bj the 
waggon to London,) that I may have y* more time to 
devote to Mr. Milton. Nay, but he will soon have all 
my time devoted to himself, and I would as lief spend 
what little remains in mine accustomed haunts, after 
mine accustomed fashion, I had purposed a ride on 
Clover this morning, with Robin; but y* poor boy 
must I trow be disappointed. 

And for what ? Oh me ! I have hearde such a 

long sermon on marriage-duty and service, that I am 
faine to sit down and weepe. But no, I must not, for 
they are waiting for me in y* hall, and y* guests are 
come and y* musick is tuning, and my lookcs must not 
betray me. — ^And now farewell, JoumaU; for Rose, 
who first bade me keepe you (little deeming after what 
fashion,) will now pack you up, and I will not close 
you with a heavie strayn. Robin is calling me beneath 
y* window, — ^Father is sitting in y* sliade, under the 
old pear-tree, seemingly in gay discourse with Mr. 
Milton. To-morrow y* viUage-bells will ring for the 
marriage of 

Mary Powell. 



London, 
Mr. RutttlVtt Taylor, SI, Brides Churthyard. 

Oh heaven ! is this my new home ? my heart siukes 
alrcadie. After y* swete fresh ayre of Sheepscote, and 
y* cleanliness, and y* quiet and y* pleasant smells, 
sightes, and soundes, alle whereof Mr. Milton enjoyed 
to y* fuU as keenlie as I, saying they mmded him of 
Paradise, — ^how woulde Rose pitie me, could she view 
me in this close chamber, the floor whereof of dark, 
uneven boards, must have beene layd, methinks, three 
hundred years ago; the oaken pannells, utterlie de- 
stitute of polish and with sundrie chinks; the bed 
with dull brown hangings, lined with as dull a greeue, 
occupying half y* space ; and half y* remainder being 
filled with dustie books, whereof there are store, alsoe 
in every other place. This mirror, I s** thinke, be- 
longed to fEure Rosamond. And this armchair to 
King Lear. Over y* chimnie hangs a ruefull por- 
trait, — maybe of Grotius, but I shoulde sooner deeme 
it of some worthie before y* Flood. Onlie one quarter 
of y* casement will open, and that upon a prospect, oh 
dolefuUe ! of y* churchyarde ! Mr. Milton had need 
be aa blythe as he was all y time we were at Sheepscote, 
or I shall be buried in that same churchyarde within 
y« twelvemonth. 'Tis well he has stepped out to 
see a friend, that I may in his absence getridd of this 
fit of y* dismalls. I wish it may be y* last. What 
would mother say to his bringing me to such a home 
as this P I will not think. Soe this is London ! How 
diverse from the "towred citie" of my husband's 
versing ! and of his prose too ; for as he spake, by the 
way, of y* disorders of our time, which extend even 
into eache domestick circle, he sayd that alle must, for 
a while, appear confused to our imperfect view, just as 
a mightie citie unto a stranger who shoulde beholde 
around him huge, unfinished fabrics, the plan whereof 



he could but imperfectlie make out, amid y* b&Oifen' 
disorderlie apparatus; but i\iai,from afar^ we migLU 
perceive glorious results from party ccmtoitioiis,— 
freedom springing up from opression, intelligence fss»- 
ceeding ignorance, order foUowmg disorder, just as 
that same traveller looking at y* citie from a distant 
height, s** beholde towres, and spires glbteriug with 
gold and marble, streets stretdiLig in lessening per- 
spectives, and bridges flingmg their white arcbes 
over noble rivers. But what of this sav we all 
along -f Oxford-road P Firstlie, there was noe oom- 
manding height ; second, there was y* dtie obseiutd 
by a drizzling rain ; y« ways were foul, y* filoes of 
those we mett spake less of pleasure than business 
and bells were tolling, but none ringing. Mr. MilUm's 
father, a grey-haired, kind old man, was here to gift 
us welcome : and his firste words were, '* Why, Jo^ 
thou hast stolen a march on us. Soe quiddy, too^ 
and soe snug! But she is faire enoughe^ man, to 
excuse thee, royalist or noe." 

And soe, taking me in his arms, kist me frtinklie. — 
But I heare my husband's voioe^ and another with it. 



Thursday.— -'li^vA a Mr. Lawrence whom mj hus- 
band brought home last nighte to sup ; and y* evening 
passed righte pleasantlie, with news, jestcs, and alittk 
musicke. Todaye hath been kindlie devoted bj Mr. 
Milton to shewing me sights : — and oh ! the strange, 
diverting cries in y* streets, even frx)m earlie dawn! 
" New milk and curds from y* dairie T* — " Olde shoes 
for some brooms P" — " Anie kitchen stuffe, have yoi^ 
maids P"—" Come buy my greene herbes !" — and thea 
in y* streets, here a man preaching, there another 
juggling : here a boy with an ape, there a show ot 
Nineveh : next, y* news from the north ; and aa for j* 
China shops and drapers in y* Strand, and y* cook s 
shops in Westminster, with the smokhig ribs of beeJ 
and fresh salads set out on tables in y* stred^ and 
men in white aprons crying out " CalTs liver, tripe, and 
hot sheep's feet" — *twas enoughe to make one untimelie 
hungrie, — or take one's appetite away, as y* case might 
be. Mr. Milton shewed me y* noble minster, with 
King Harry Seventh's chapel adjoining ; and pointed 
out y* old house where Ben Jonson died. Neaie y* 
Broade Sanctuarie, we fell in with a slightc, dark- 
complexioned young gentleman of two or three and 
twenty, whome my husband espying cryed, " What, 
MarveU?'* the other comically answering "What 
marvel P" and then, handsomlie saluting me and com- 
plimenting Mr. Milton, much lighte and pleajtont dis- 
course ensued; and finding we were aboute to take 
boat, he volunteered to goe with us on y* ri\T5r. 
After manic hours exercise, I have come home 
fatigued, yet well pleased. Mr. Marvell sups with us. 



Friday. — I wish I could note down a tithe of y* 
pleasant things y* were sayd last nighte. Firat> olde 
Mr. Milton having stept out with his son,— I called 
in Rachael, y* yoimger of Mr. Russdl's serving-maida^ 
(for we have none of our owne as yet, which tends to 
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much discomfiture,) and, with her aide, 1 dusted the 
bookes and sett them up in half j* space thej had 
occupied ; then cleared away three latge basketf uls, of 
y absoktest rubbish, torn letters and y* like^ and sent 
out for flowers, (whidi it seemeth strange enoughe to 
me to hg^,) which gaye y chamber a gajer aire, and 
soe mj husband sayd when he came in, caUing me y 
fajrest of them aUe ; and then, sitting down with 
gayetj to J* organ, drew forthe from it heayenlie 
sounds. Afterwards Mr. Marvell came in, and they 
discoursed about Italj) and Mr. Milton promised his 
friend some letters of introducti(m to Jaeopo Gaddi, 
GlementiUo^ and others. — 

After supper, they wrote sentences, definitions, and 
y* like, after a fashion of Catherine de Medici, some of 
which I haye layd aside for Rose. 



—To day we haye scene St. Paul's faire feathedral, 
and y* school Where Mr* Milton was a schdar when a 
boy ; thence, to y fields of Finsbury ; where are trees 
and windmills enow : a pbce mu<4 firequented fbr 
practising archery and other manlie e&ercises. 



Saturday. — Tho* we rise betimes, olde Mr. Milton 
is earlier stille ; and I always find him sitting at his 
table beside y* window (by reason of y* chamber being 
soe dark,) sorting I know not how manie bundles of 
papers tied with red tape ; cache so like y* other that 
I marvel how he knows them aparte. This morning, 
I found y* poore old gentleman in sad distress at 
missing a manuscript song of Mr. Henry Lawe*s, the 
onlie copy extant, which he persuaded himselfe that I 
must have sent down to y kitchen lire yesterday. 1 
am convinced I dismist not a single paper that was not 
tome cache way, as being utterlie uselesse ; but as y* 
unluckie song cannot be founde, he sighs and is cer- 
tayn of my delinqucnce, as is Hubert, hia owne man ; 
or, as he more fr^uentlie calls him, his " odd man ;" — 
and an odd man indeede is Mr. Hubert, readie to ad- 
dress his master or master*s sonne on y' merest oc- 
casion, without waiting to be spoken to ; tho' he ex- 
pccteth others to treat them with far more deference 
than he himsdf payeth. 

— Dead tired, this daye, with so much*exercise ; but 
woulde not say soe, because my husband was thinking 
to please me by shewing me soe much. Spiritts 
flagging however. These London streets wearie my 
feet. We have been over y house in Aldersgate St., 
tne garden whereof disappointed me, haying hearde 
soe much of it ; but His far better than none, and y* 
house is large enough for Mr. Milton's familie and my 
father's to boote. Thought how pleasant 'twould be 
to have them alle aboute me next Christmasse ; but that 
holie time is noe longer kept with joyfullnesseinLondon. 
Ventured, therefore, to expresse a hope, we mighte 
spend it at Forest Hill ; but Mr. Milton sayd 'twas 
unlikelie he s** be able to leave home ; and askt, would 
I go alone ? — Constrained, for shame, to say no ; but 
felt» in my heart, I woulde jump to see Forest Hill on 
anie terms, I soe love alle that dwell there. 



Sunday et>en. — ^Private and publick prayer, sermons, 
and psalm-slngiug from mom until uighte. The onlie 
break hath been a visit to a quaint but pleasing Quaker 
lady, (y* first of that persuasion I haye ever had speech 
of,.) by name Catherine Thompson, whom my husband 
holds in great reverence. She said manie things wortliy 
to be remembered ; onlie as I remember them, I need 
not to write them down. Sorrie io be caughte napping 
by my husband, in y* midst of the third long sermon. 
This comes of oyer-walking, and of being unable to 
sleep 0* nights ; for whether it be y* London ayre, or 
y London methods of making y* beds, or y* strange 
noises in the streets, I know not, but I have scarce 
beene able to elose my eyes before daybreak since I 
came to town. 



Monday. — ^And now beginneth a new life ; for my 
husband's pupils, who were dismist for a time for my 
sake, returae to Iheire tasks this daye, and olde Mr. 
Milton giveth place to his two grandsons, his widowed 
daughter's children, Edward and John Philips, whom 
my husband led in to me just now. Two plainer boys 
I neyer sett eyes on ; the one weak-eyed and puny, the 
other prim and puritanicall— no more tb be compaied 
to our sweet Robin! * • After a few words, 
they retired to theire books ; and my husband, taking 
my hand, sayd in his kindliest manner, — " And now 
I leave my sweete Moll to the pleasant companie of 
her own goode and innocent thoughtes; and, if 
she needs more, here are both stringed and keyed 
instmments, and books both of the older and modem 
time, soe that she will not find the hours hang 
heavie." Methoughte how much more 1 s* like a 
ride upon Clover than all y books that eyer were 
penned; for the door no sooner closed upon Mr. 
Milton than it seemed as tho' he had taken alle ye 
sunshine with him ; and I fell to deaning y casement 
that In^te look out y better into y churchyarde, 
and then altered tables and chairs, and then sate 
downe with my elbows resting on y* window-seat, and 
my chin on y* pahns of my hands, gazing on I knew 
not what, and feeling like abutterflie under a wine- 
glass. :. , . T 

I marvelled why it seemed soe long Mnce I was 
THarried, and wondered what they were doing at 
home,— coulde fancy I hearde mother chiding, and see 
ChM-lie stealing into y dairie and dipping his finger in 
y cream, tad Kate feeding the chickens, and Dick 
taking a stone out of Whitestar's shoe. 

— Methought how dull it was to be passing y best 
part of tlie summer out of y* reache of fPesh ayre and 
greene fields, and wondered, would alle my future 
summers be soe spent ? , . i. 

Thoughte how dull it was to live in todgmgs, wl«»e 
one c* not eyen go into y kitchen to make a pudding, 
and how dull to liye in a town, without some young 
female friend with whom one might hayt yentured 
into y* streets, and where one could not soe much 
as feed colts iu a paddock ; how dull to be without a 
garden, unable soe much as to gather a handfulte of 
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ripe clicrrles ; aiid how dull to looke into a chorcb jarde, 
where there was a man digging a grave ! 

—When I wearied oT staring at y* grave-digger, I 
gaxed at an olde gentleman and a joung lady slowlic 
walking along, yet scarce as if I noted them ; and was 
tliinkiug mostlie of Porest Hill, when I saw them stop 
at our doore, and presently they were shewn in, by y« 
name of Doctor and Mistress Davies. I sent for my 
husband, and entertayned 'em bothe as well as I c', 
till he appeared, and they were polite and pleasant to 
me ; the young lady tall and slender, of a clearc brown 
skill, and with eyes that were fine enough; onlie 
there was a supprest smile on her lips alle y* time, as 
tho' she had seen me looking out of y* window. She 
tried me on all subjects, I think ; for she started them 
more adroitlie than I ; and taking up a book on y* 
window-seat, which was y* Amadigi of Bernardo Tasso, 
printed alle in lialique*, she sayd, if I loved poetry, 
which she was sure I must, she knew she shoulde 
love me. I did not tell her whether or noe. Then 
we were both silent Then Doctor Davies talked 
vehementlie to Mr. Milton agaynst y* Eling ; and Mr. 
Milton was not so contrarie to liim as I c' have wished, 
llieu Mistress Davies tooke y* word from her father 
and beganne to talke to Mr. Milton of Tasso, and 
Dante, and Boiardo, and Ariosto; and then Dr. 
Davies and I were silent. Methoughte, they both 
talked well, tho' I knew so little of their subject- 
matter; onlie they complimented eache other too 
much. I mean not they were insincere, for eaclie 
seemed to think highlie of y* other ; onlie we neede 
not say alle we feele. 

To conclude, we are to sup with them to-morrow. 

{To ht eomUnued.) 



GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, BOOK WEITEBB, 
AND BOOK WORMS.— No. IL 

' '* Hi tfunt magUtri qui nos instmunt tine veigii ot ferula, 
liae verbis ct colera, sine pane et pecunia. 8i accedi* non 
dormiunt ; si inqniris non se abscondunt ; non remur- 
Burani si oberres ; cacliianos aesoiunt si ignores." 

Dx Bcht. 

The "curved line of literature" has often been ex- 
emplified in the annals of our own countiy. We mean 
her authenticated annals ; for, gossips though we be, 
we will not compel our readers' belief in the tradition 
that learned men came into Britain with King Brute 
(who, our readers are doubtless aware, delivered the 
island from the giants who then possessed it, about 
the time when Eli was judge in Israel), who established 
Achoolsv or, to speak in the words of the Chronicler, 
Universitiet, one at Greeklade, another at Lechlade, 
wfafc^ were afterwards transferred to Oxford as being 
a healthier situation, and were consequently the germ 
of our present magnificent and venerable Alma Mater. 
We do not, indeed, compel our readers' belief to this, 
but we may speak with greater confidence of the learn- 
ing possessed by the Druids prior to the Roman inva- 
sion. It perished irrecoverably with them, owing to 
their rigid law of not committing their lore to writing. 



They had, however, celebrated academks, buried like 
their temples in the heart of dense forests; nd a 
period of twenty years was thought necessair for 
those who were to go through a complete oonise of 
instntction. This ocrarse is said to have eonsisted of 
20,000 verses, all of which were communieated bj 
oral instruction, and were committed to meaioiy bf 
the hapless neopiiyte. 

" If it were necessary," says Hemy, " the testimo- 
nies of many other great authors of antiquity wa^ 
be produced to prove that the Druids appliod with 
great assiduity to the study of the sciences." 

" The British Druids in particular," be adds, ** wtK 
so famous both at home and abroad for ^eir leaming^ 
that such of the noUe youth of Qaul as were desirous 
of becoming perfect masters of the systems of letigin 
and philosophy, found it necessary to make a vojage 
into this island for that purpose." 

This learning, as we have said, perished irreeo- 
YcraUy. The Romans, however, were introducing 
their language and learning; and, under the ardesft 
zeal and fostering patronage <tf the ancient Briti^ 
Church, lore of a holier and happier kind, that of tlie 
Cliristian Eeligion, was gradually infused, embdUalied 
and decorated by science, and by the learning of 
Greece and Borne. The school wldch appertained to 
the monastery of Bangor was in itself sufficient to 
redeem a whole nation from the chaiige of ignorance. 

But so utterly was the countiy deluged with bar- 
barism by the Scots and Picts, and finally by the 
SaKons, and so ruthless were their depredations, that 
it is said, when St. Augustine arrived it is uncertain 
whether there was one book left in the kingdom. It 
is well known that the use of letters was reckoned 
dishonourable by many barbarous nations, who there- 
fore were fiercely eager in the destaction of manu- 
scripts. 

To St. Augustine (a.d. 596) and his successors in 
the primacy, but especially to the excellent Archbishop 
Theodore (a>.d. 66S), we are indebted for that genn of 
literature which, though crushed all but hopelessly, 
has never since been exterminated. In the darkest 
period of our after annals as to literature (whidi b 
considered not to coincide exactly with the darkest 
period of continental learning) there has ever arisoi, 
from time to time, some enthusiastic votary to trim 
the feeble lamp of knowledge. 

The Archbishop Theodore, efficiently assisted and 
supported by Adrian, a learned monk, (his inti- 
mate friend, who had accompanied hun to England, 
and who had himself refused the primacy,) founded a 
school in Canterbuiy, which afterwards became very 
celebrated. There were some schools in Kent before 
that time, but Theodore promoted their institution in 
monasteries, procured books from Home at an -enor- 
mous expense, liberally encouraged and rewarded the 
busy monks who undertook the task of transcription, 
and lived to see the efficient working of that system 
of conventual school education which became a nucleus 
for schohu:^, to whom every subsequent age has 
acknowledged itself indebted. 
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Theodore was himself an eminent scholar; his 
friend and coadjutor, Adrian, was hardly less so ; and 
thej lived to educate pupils to whom the Latin and 
Greek languages became as familiar as their native 
tongue. Gregory it was, also, who introduced Church 
Music in England, subsequently brought to such high 
perfection — ^now, alas ! so rapidly deteriorating. And, 
to close this brief reference to one of our greatest bene- 
factors, we may mention, that, amongst several other 
classical works which he is recorded to have brought 
with him, were " Homer," in a large volume, written 
on paper' with exquisite elegance, the Homilies of 
St. Chrysostom on parchment, the Psalter, and the 
Hypomnesticon of Josephus, all in Greek. 

You know, reader, I do not profess to discourse 
methodically. Will you gossip with me about a few 
of these, as Caxton would say, " ould aundent fadersP" 

We will pass over Gildas the Wise, the oldest 
British historian, whose work is invaluable as con- 
taining the only native information of the times in 
which he wrote, the dose of the fifth or the early part 
of the sixth century ; neither will we stay long with 
Kennius, albeit his " Historia Britonum" clearly traces 
the genealogy of King Brute (the wholesale giant- 
alayer above referred to) to Noah in the Ark. 

Of how little value would the gift of Archbishop 
llieodore, of single copies of a few sterling works— 
magnificent as in reality it was, from the expense and 
difficulty of then procuring these rarm ^iMf— of how 
little value would it have been to the country, how 
limited in its i^lication, and how liable to be reduced 
to nought at any moment by injury or accident, but 
for the patient toil and assiduous fingers of those 
unassuming, unpretending, and, it may be, unlearned 
" busie monkes," who spent their placid but useful 
lives in perpetuating these books by numerous tran- 
scripts ! 

So important was this duty when printing was not, 
that a room for scribes was set apart in most religious 
houses; but in the larger abbeys a scriptorium was 
built especially adapted to the work. These were 
often very Ubcrally gifted, estates being frequently 
granted for the support of the scriptorium alone. 
And here— 

-"against the windows' adverse light, 



Where desks were wont in length of row to stand. 

The gown'd artificers inclined to write ; 

The pen of silver glisten'd in the hand ;. 
Some on thdr fingers rhyming Latin scann'd ; 
Some textile gold from balls unwinding drew. 
And on sbain'd velvet stately portraits plann'd ; 
Hen anns, there faces shone in embryo view, 
At last to glittering life the total figures grew.** 

Periiaps, to some of our readers^ a few words of 
explanation may be acceptable as to the ktter lines of 
our quotation. Monks did not merely copy books, 
they bound them; and they not merely wrote and 
bound, but they " illuminated" the writing with ex- 
quisite embellishments, and decorated the bindings 
with rich and most elaborate ornaments. Even at this 

(1) TiM paper nferred to must probably Iiavc been from the 
Vgjptiaa papTTiit. Su antt. 



time the art had arrived at great perfection in Eng- 
land. Let me gossip over my proof. 

In the Britbh Museum Library (HarL MSS. 2788) 
is a copy of the Gospels in capittd letters of gold ; the 
initial letter of each Gospd is richly illuminated, and 
so large as to fill an entire page. A picture of the 
Evangelist, with the symbolical animals curiously 
painted, opens each Gospel, and the double columns 
of each page are surrounded with illuminated borders 
of various device, many common, many much defaced, 
but many also exquisitdy beautiful in design and 
exact in execution. 

In the same library (Cott. MSS. Nero, D. 4) is a 
Book of the Gospels completed in the year a.d. 730, 
(about ten years before Bede's death.) It is called 
generally the "Durham Book," but was formerly 
known better by the title of ** St. Cuthbert's Gospels." 
It consists of the Latin texts of the Gospels with an 
interlinear Saxon version, which is considered of much 
value, as giving so early a specimen of Northumbrian 
dialect. It was written for, or (according to &r Fre- 
deric Madden) in honour of St. Cuthbert, being begun 
by Eadfrid, Bishop of Lindisfame, finished by his 
successor, and bound in gold enriched with jewels, by 
a hermit of the name of Bilfrid. At the time of the 
Reformation it was despoiled of the gold and gems, 
and appears now in a plain Russia binding ; but its 
magnificence is independent of gems or jewdlery. Its 
beauty consists in a Latin type, which he who runs 
may read, in an interlinear Saxon which, though very 
minute, ia so dear as to be equally legible to those 
who can read it, and in ornaments which are most 
elaborate and beautiful in execution. It is not gor- 
geous or showy, but it is beautiful in the extreme, 
and is cherished as one of the rarest gems in the 
Museum. 

It has escaped too perils by flood and fire, for in 
the conflagration which caused so much devastation 
among the Cottonian MSS. not even the tip of its mar- 
gin was singed ; and for flood ! — attend, reader ! — 
" I will a tale unfold." 

St. Cuthbert, as our readers are most probably 
aware, was a pious monk of Melrose, indted to a 
religious life by a vision of angels who appeared to 
him as he was keeping hb flock on the hill-side. He 
soon became oelebrai^ for his holiness, and was made 
Prior of Lindisfame, but after hdding this dignity 
for some time, he retired, and led a solitary and ptduful 
life for some years as a hermit in one of the Fame 
islands. Hence he was called, much against his own 
will, to the Episcopacy of Lindisfame. 

As was the wont of holy men of his day, he per- 
formed many marvellous works; and the power of 
working miracles, which he had possessed during life, 
did not forsake his remains, for the mere touch of 
them enacted wonders equal to any he had perfornoked 
during his lifetime. 

After he had been dead deven years, the holy bro- 
therhood, by permission of the then Bishop, prepared 
to disinter him, in order to place his bones, enshrined 
in a suitable coffin, above the pavement, to the intezit 
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that thoy might receive worthy veneration from the 
devout. 

" But whiles they opened his coffin they start at a 
wonder ; — they lookt for bones, and found flesh ; they 
expected a skeleton, and saw an entire bodic ; with 
joynts flexible, his flesh so succulent that there only 
wanted heate to make his bodie live without a soul, 
and his face so dissembling death, that elsewhere it is 
true that sleep is the image of death, but here death 
was the image of sleep. Kay, his very funerall weeds 
were as fresh as if putrefaction had not dared to take 
him by the coat." 

This was but the beginning of a long series of 
miracles which edifled all true believers for many ages 
afterwards : none of these, however, bear any refer- 
ence to our present subject except the migrations of 
his body, when during a descent of the Danes, who 
miserably ravaged the church, the monks fled, bearing 
with them the body of the saint. 

"St. Cuthbert was," says Sir Walter Scott, "in 
the choice of his sepulchre, one of the most mutable 
and unreasonable saints in the calendar; a most 
capricious fellow-traveller; which was the more 
intolerable, as, like Sindbad's Old Man of the Sea, he 
journeyed upon the shoulders of his companions." 

The wanderings of the saint and his cowled com- 
panions are no where very clearly detailed, but a 
period of seven years is said to have elapsed from 
their first taking refuge among the hills of Northum- 
beriand to the time of their final rest on the wild 
uninhabited spot where subsequently arose the mag- 
nificent pUe of Durham Cathedral 

" &er northern mountain, marsh, ahd moor. 
From Kk to sea, from shore to shore. 
Seven years St Cuthbert's corpse thoy bore ; 
But after many wand'rings past, 
He chose his lordly seat at last. 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast. 

Looks down upon the Wear, 
And deep in Dnriiam's gothic shade 
His reliques are in secret laid." 

Here the Saint's coffin fixed itself immovably, and 
neither force nor stratagem could removie it. There- 
tore the travellers knew that their pilgrimage was at 
an end, tor he had given most unequivDcal tokens of 
discontent at all their other harbourages. They had 
wandered through the dim wilds of Northumberiand, 
across the rugged mountains and dreary wastes of 
Scotland, from the eastern shore to that of the west ; 
and despairing at length of a home in England, 
prepared to take up their rest in Ireland, and em- 
jaarked for that purpose. 

During all this time "his Gospels" (the book under 
our consideration) had been reverently borne with him. 
But the vessel had hardly put out to sea, before it 
became evident to the discomfited monks that it was 
"no go." The saint was evidently displeased: the 
wind began to whistle, the sea to roar, the ship to 
plunge, and in one of these plunges orer went the 
book of " St. Cutlibcrt's Gospels." The terror- 
stricken monks saw the waves leap to embrace it, and 
down it went — dowti, down, far beneath their foamy 



depths. All was now commotion ; the billows raised 
their crested heads, and leapt and foamed and 
bellowed; nay, the very coffin of the saint showed 
symptoms of foUowing the book ; and, turning aghast 
to the sea, oh, horror ! horror ! the monks perceived 
that it was assuming a sanguine hue.' 

With as much celerity as terror would allow, the 
prow of the vessel was turned towards the land they bad 
so rashly quitted. The saint was appeased, the coffia 
remained quiet, the wind abated, the waves subsided, 
and, what is more, looked as green as summer grass, 
and in due time the wanderers safely readied the 
shore. 

But this was not all : the mollified saint appeared 
in a vision to one of his monks, and told him that 
the book should be safely restored at Whithem in 
Galloway. Thither, trendmg along the shore, they 
accordii^y pilgrimized, and there, during an extra- 
ordinary ebb of the spring tide, they found the book 
on the sands, three miles from high-water mark. 

The historians of those and of later days hove 
taken an infinitude of pains to prove that the book 
was not merely uninjured, but improved in beauty by 
this marvellous immersion. In this I think they ara 
wrong ; of the great beauty of the book, and c^ its 
excellent preservation, no one who has had the 
pleasure of examining it can doubt; but there ara 
some few disfiguring marks upon it which look palpably 
like salt-water stains. 

This beautiful book may serve as a specimen ci the 
perfection to which the arts of calligraphy and illumi- 
nation had arrived at this period among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Abroad, the patronage extended by Charle- 
magne and his grandson to learning of every kind, but 
especially to the (ramcriben of correct and el^ant 
works, caused, it is said, a greater number of t^eau- 
tiful MSS. to be produced in the eighth and ninth 
centuries than at any other period. The same spirit 
which Charles endeavoured to excite in France^ 
received every encouragement in Engbmd, under our 
Alfred; and though horror and fire and blood and 
devastation came with the Danes, and numberless 
valuable MSS. and books were burnt, the ^irit was 
only subdued, not extinguislied : and towards the 
close of the tenth century, the English had struck out 
a new style of illumination, which is described as 
being bold, correct, and rich. 

But by this time the magnificent style of writing 
on vellum stained a purple or rose colour, which had 
commenced in England in the seventh century, had 
declined; nor indeed does it appear that in this countiy 
the writing in gold ever attained the perfeetioii, or was 
used with the frequency, that it was abroad. Magtd- 
fioent specimens were produced, howevei^ though rarely. 
The most remarkable of these is, perhaps, the charter 
of King Edgar to the new minster at Winebestec, 
written A.n. 966. It is written throughout in gold. 
It is preserved in the British Museum. (Gott. Yespw 
A. 8.) 

At the dose of the seventh century, the Archbiaiiop 



(I) Sim. Dunel. quoted in Raines's St. CctUilNlt. 
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of York presented to his church a copy of the Gospels 
on purple ?ellum» written in gold : but this probably 
was not written in England, as his biographer speaks 
of it as "inauditum ante seculis nosttis quoddam 
miraculom/'— almost a miracle, and before that time 
unheard c^ in this part of the world. 

The MSS. of these early times in England are 
spoken of ad far superior in beauty and distinctness to 
those of the middle and later ages. 

I ha?e always myself esteemed Alfred the first 
specimen of an English book-worm^ the first biblio- 
maniac out-and-outer that British annab record. 
Before him were wise and learned men ; coeval with 
him wiere scholars compared with whose acquitisment^ 
his, great as they were, sank into insignificance. But 
Asser, Alcuin, Erigena, the hermit and subsequent 
primate Hegmund, to say nothing of lesser stars — 
these stndidl books deeply for the knowledge they 
contained— and so certainly did Alfred, at last. But 
the begionning of his career was falling in lore with a 
book per », and without reference to what it contained. 
He fell in love, we say, with the book ; he could not 
read it, nor did he care about reading it, but he knew 
by instinct it was an editio princepSf and he wished to 
hare it« An unequivocal symptom of bibliomania. 

"You talk of reading books,'* says the Philemon of 
Dr. Dibden to his Lysander — "do BibHomaniact erer 
r«»ii books P" 

Nor did King Alfred think of reading the book, 
he only wished to hare it ; but when told by his step- 
mother that the price of the book was learning to 
read it, then he learnt to read ; and faavmg for this 
object mastered the vernacular poetry of Adhebn (the 
illuminated vohime which had so enraptured him), a 
taste was awakened in his mind for literature as well 
as for books. 

After the death of Alfred the literary horizon of 
England grew darker, and few names shone there 
until afler the Norman conquest. Of thes^ however, 
we must name St. Dunstan, who was a man of great 
intellectual capacity, and of the highest endowments. 
That his conduct in many respects is liable to animad- 
version, is true ; that he urged power when he had it 
to severity and despotism, is also true ; but he was 
nevertheless a bright and shining Hght of the age in 
which his lot was cast. He was a munificent patron 
of learning, and his own acquirements were varied 
and great. In addition to the theological studies 
peculiar to his calling, he had studied deeply arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music. He painted 
well, and was an excellent worker in metals; a 
practice which, if aH tales be true, his Satanic Majesty 
discovered to his cost, when he presumed to intrude 
on the reverend goldsmi^.h, and for his pains was 
seized by his royal nostrils with a pair of red-hot 
pincers, prepared for some mechanical process. 

Reader, we do not exactly vouch for the tale, but 
had we omitted it, where would have been our dia- 
racter for gossip ? 

A prettier legend related 6f Dunstan, and one 
which may not improbably be true, is that when once 



engaged (as was not unfreqnently the case) in 
desigmng a pattern for a fair lady's tapestry frame, 
his harp, on which ho was a distinguished performeri 
hanging against the wall, emitted of itself the notes of a 
sweet and solemn air. This was of course at the 
time attributed to magic, or rather to the spell which 
the holiness of the saint communicated to it. In our 
day it is easily accounted for. St. Dunstan was an 
enunent mechanic and mathemaiican, and this "spell'' 
was an elegant compliment to the lady who was 
watching the progress of his pencil m her behoof. 
It was at that day impolitic to explain to the "great 
unwashed," even had it been possible to make them 
comprehend, those principles of science, or, to sp^ 
in popular phrase, those "great facts," which are now 
^miliar td every one. 

Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, is another attractive 
luminary in the darker age of England. Croyland, as 
our readers will probably know, was built among the 
fens of Lincolndiire by the patient toil of religious 
men. It originated in the residence of some pious 
hermits* 6nthlac> the first of these, established him- 
self in a miserable little den (^ earth and wattles, and 
was followed by four or five others^ two of them women^ 
who constructed similar little huts or caves for 
themselves on this island, then only a marsh, and sur. 
rounded by water so deep that it could only be 
approached in a boat. Here they lived a life of the 
most severe privation and seclusion^ and hither during 
his troubles came Ethelbert, King of Mercia, to seek 
the counsel of the hermit Guthlac. Eidigfatened by 
wisdom from above, Guthlac promises the king a safe 
and prosperous issue from his adversities j and in a 
transport of pious gratitude the king vowedj shodd 
the favourable prophecy be fulfilled, to found and 
endow a monastery on the spot where these hopeful 
tidings had first been communicated to him. The 
prediction was verified, and the king fulfilled his vow. 
The pious Qnthlac was no more^ but his bcmes were 
placed with great honour in the monastery. 

With inef^ble labour and pains, the ground was in 
some degree drained ; and, raised on vast piles^ a work 
of great toil and expense^ a monastery was erected 
on the spot once occupied by the humid hut of St. 
Guthlac. This was at the commencement of the 
eighth century ; but ere the dose of the ninth century 
this beautiful structure was set on fire^ and many (^ 
its holy and unoffending inmates were butchered in 
cold blood by the Danes. The aged abbot was 
murdered as he prayed at the altar, and aU those whom 
the invaders coiild find shared the same fate, with the 
exception of one fair-haired boy, whom a sudden 
impiilse of humanity or of admiration induced thett 
to spare, and who, if my memory serves me kuly^ 
became afterwards i^bot of the re-edified monastery. 

This monastery found many and potential friends^ 
among who may be numbered Tniketyi, Chancdlor oC 
England. He obtained the royal favour for Croyland 
Abbey, endowed it riddy himself, and forsaking th6 
pomps of his rank and dignity, retired hither, and 
dosed bis life within ita walls. But a dootn was over 
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it, and in the year 1091 it was again oonsumed by 
flames, the consequences of a workman's cardessness. 
Of the calamitous desolation now caused, the most 
irreparable part of the loss was that of a number of 
exquisite Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

The charter room had a vaulted roof of stone, but 
the wooden windows admitted tlie fire, and though 
the presses were uninjured, the MSS. were shriyelled 
and burnt up. "Beautiful charters written in 
capitals, and adorned with gold crosses, ancient 
pictures, and beautiful letters — the old and exquisite 
grants of the Mercian kings, richly embellished with 
paintings of gold, but written in Saxon characters" — 
all these to the amount of near 400 were destroyed. 
A libraiy of 700 yolumes was also lost. 

The Abbey of Croyland was one of the few, if not 
the only place where the Saxon language was yet 
taught, and for the use of the pupils a few dupliciUes 
and less valuable Saxon MSS. had been removed to 
another part of the structure. These only were 
preserved. 

The history of this abb^, by Ligulphus its abbot, 
is not only very interesting in itself, but is considered 
a vahiaUe referoioe in many matters connected with 
the antiquities of the country. 

It ean be matter of no surprise that, in the dis- 
tracted state of ihe country, owing to the weak rule 
and dissensicma of the latter Saxon monarchs, and the 
misery and ravages consequent upon the continual 
incursions of the Danes,— it can be matter of no sur- 
(Mrise, that there seemed to be a stagnation of mind, 
that the h%her productions of the intellect seemed to 
be entirely in abeyance. This did not continue very 
long ; the eariy Norman kings, albeit their rule was 
of iron, were yet in some sort encouragers of learning. 
Lanfrano, Primate in the Conqueror's time, was a man 
of the highest talent and of great learning; his 
successor Anselm left works behind him which also 
testified his scholarship, though his unhappy dissensions 
with Bnfus prevented any beneficial results to the 
oountry from his love of literature. These were both 
foreigners, but the biography of the latter has been 
handed down by his friend and pupil Eadmer, a monk 
of Canterbury. 

The century which was ushered in by the reign of 
Beauclerc, the Conqueror's youngest son, produced a 
oonstellaticHi of literati, whose works, varying much in 
style and in ability, are invaluable in our day from 
b^og contemporaneous with the age whose events 
they ehromde. 

Amongst these we may refer to Florence of 
Worcester, who died 1118, and who wrote a Chronicle 
of events from the beginning of the worid to his 
own time. Dr. Dibdin cidls him " no mean champion" 
of histcnry, and places hun in " tlie grenadier rauk of 
our earlier historians." The Doctor goes on to state 
that thore is " in that sombre and silent repository of 
rare and precious tomes of former times, called the 
Arehives of Corpus College, Oxford," a manuscript of 
this historian, written about the middle of the twelfth 
eontury^ It is considered a fine and precious volume ; 



but we must tell our readers why it is of snch peculiar 
value. It is that it ccmtains some aooount oi the 
dreams which troubled Henry I. in Normaiidy ; tfee 
recital of which is not found in any known eofj 
of the historian. These dreams, or in the language 
of that day "visions," do certainly come within die 
sphere of our gossip ; and we will inform our reader 
that to a bibliomane it is not the qwaUijr bat the 
rarity of matter that gives value to a work. Had 
these " visions" appeared in any oihest copy, the vabe 
of that in the ardiives of Oi£(ad would have been 
materially dq[>reoiated. 

We quote the substance of these dreams, abiii%ed 
fipom Higden's Polychronioon by Trevisa, ed. 1537. 

" Molde the emperesse was sone forsake of her hos- 
bonde Geffiroye. And wente to her fader in to 
Normadye. There the kynge sawe thre wonderfnll 
syghtes. Fyrste he sawe in his slope many derkes 
assayle hym with toles, and axe of hym dette. Soone 
after he sawe a rowte of men of aimes that wold reese 
on hym with al maner wepyn. The thyrde tyme he 
sawe a grete oompanye of prelates menace hym with 
theyr croyses. And at every tyme the kynge st^ie 
vp of his bedde and caughte bisswerde andcryedbelpe 
as though he wolde sice some men. But he mygi^ 
noo man fynde. 

" Also a phisyc^en, GrimbaUie by his name, sawe all 
these syghtes. And tolde them to the kynge eriy on 
the morowe. And as Danyell hadde somtyme charged 
Nabugodonosor. So he charged y* kynge that he 
sholde do ahnesse dedes in remedye of his synnes. 
Thenne the kynge wente into Englonde. And was 
soore trowbled with tempest in the see. And made 
his avowe that he wohle relcce the Danes trybute f<ff 
vii yere. And that he wolde vysite Saynt Edmunde 
and doo and use ryghtwynesse." — lib. viL foL 282. 

This, good reader, it is which (with the acoorapaiqr- 
ing illununations) renders the Oxford copy of Fl<»enoe 
of Worcester so valuable. Truly it is well for the 
Bibliomaniac pride of that community, that the 
monkish transcriber did not loiow, or at least did not 
act upon, the maxim of the ancient sage — "heteb 

TELL THT DBJ5AH." 

To retumfrcHn this gossiping digression: William 
of Mahnsbury is one of the most elegant of our eariy 
historians. His History of the Kings has been wdl 
translated (for it can hardly be necessary to remind 
our readers that all the writing of that day, with the 
exception of popular ballads, was Latin) ; his Histoiy 
of the Bishops has not, we believe, been clothed in 
an Englbh gsurb. 

William of Newborough, a monk in Yorkshire, was 
bom about 1136, and wrote, amongst other 'vnorks, 
a History of England from the Conquest to 1197, 
which is highly esteemed for purity of style and 
veracity of narration. 

Ralph de Diceti, Dean of St. Paul's in the reign 
of Henry U., wrote some valuable Chronicles. 

Gervase, a monk of Canterbuxy, was his contem- 
porary ; he wrote also a Chronicle of English History, 
the Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and a 
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Histoiy of the Catliedral of Canterbmy ; a city long 
reckoned the first in the kingdom, and even then, 
perhaps, considering the influence of the Church 
throughout the country, hardly second to any. The 
rebuilding of the cathedral at that time (after its 
destruction by fire), occupied ten years, and Gervase 
iias minutely and accurately recorded the progress 
of the work. 

The domestic chaphiin of this monarch (Henry II.) 
was Roger de Hoveden, who wrote Annals of Ikiglish 
History, from the period when that of Venerable 
Bede doses, that is, from a.d. 731, to the year 1202. 

Neither must we forget Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
wrote many works, and amongst them an Itinerary of 
Wales. 

Then there were Henry of Huntingdon, Geoffrey 
Yinesauf, Matthew Paris, Matthew of Westminster, 
&c. ftc. ^0. who kept up the Hne of historical record. 

" Well, but," ask my readers, " were there nothing 
but stupid Chronicles all this time P " 

Oh, yes ! good reader; there were homilies in abun- 
dance, and dissertations on the Fathers. 

" Worse and worse ! " 

WeU, then, there were astounding grammatical, 
logical, physical, and metaphysical disquisitions. 
Human intellect had progressed with rapid strides ; 
the trivialities of the trivium and quadri?ium had 
sunk before a new scholasticism, which filled Paris 
fuller of students than of citizens;* and our own 
Oxford became second only to Paris " in the multitude 
of its students, and the celebrity of its scholastic 
disputations." 

"All this we know ; but surely the speculations of 
the Nominalists and Bealists arc not in your sphere ; 
nor can we understand how gossip can be 'metaphy- 
sical, physical, and logical, that is anU rem, in re, post 
rem.* "Did. the dames of ancient days manufacture 
their confections, or the maidens dress their dimples, 
by the rules of Aristotle ? " 

We acknowledge our error, gentle reader, and 
return to our legitimate vocation : — we had indeed 
forgotten "Lying Geoffrey." 

Geof&ey ap Arthur, the celebrated English historian 
of Henry L*s time, was bom at Monmouth,* and 
became Bishop of 8t. AsapL The work which has 
made his name so famous, is a translation into Latin 
from the ancient Britbh, of a Chronological History of 
the Kings of Enghmd from the time of Brute, the 
great-grandson of JSneas. Yast have been the con- 
troversies among the learned, as to the degree of 
credit fauij attachable to this work ; endless the dis- 
putation. Even yet the point is undecided. Camden, 
a great aathority, would have our legitimate history 
commence only with Cesar's descent on the island, 
and many persons, of course, hold the same opinion. 
Others eqiudly hi^ and amongst them Milton, claim 
not only our right to deduce our pedigree from .£neas. 



(1) This wu Utenlly trae, and Philip Augnstat had th« bound- 
ariea oT Um city anlarftd for tfi?ir accommodattoD, to iminenM was 
UMiaftoxoriebolart. 

(2) Where hia chamber it ttiU axhibited. 



after the fasliion of people in the olden time, but the 
probability also of the deduction. 

Though the foundation of Geoffrey's work was, 
without doubt, the British lustory above referred to, 
there can be no doubt that we are indebted to the 
pleasant taste of Master Geoffrey himself for a con- 
siderable portion of the amusing anecdotes with which 
his dry historical details are garnished. The books of 
Merlin's prophecies translated by him from an ancient 
poem, are likewise engrafted on this history, and are 
an invaluable resource in 

"These our nnimagi native days." 

The somewhat indigestible fictions with which this 
history is interspersed^ have obtained for the author 
amongst one dass of readers the pleasant epithet 
of "Lying Geoffirey;" but there are other persons 
satirictdly characterised as "those who swallow 
Geoffrey of Monmouth without chewing," who regard 
him in a gentler light, as merely "the first novelist 
of his day." 



DISCOVERY OP THE MISSISSIPPL— BAN* 
YARD'S PANORAMA. 

Of all countries that inflamed the ardent iroagiua* 
tion of the Spaniards who followed in the track of 
Columbus, tempting their "fame-thirsty and gold- 
thirsty minds " with visions of immortal discoveries 
and boundless wealth, Florida was long the chief; 
and nowhere were these lofty anticipations so signally 
falsified. Credulity and avarice, like mocking tempters, 
lured on successive adventurers to the fatal shore, from 
which they never returned, or returned but to expire in 
the bitterness of disappointed hope. The expeditions 
of Ponce de Leon, Narvaez, and Soto, of whidi but a 
brief abridgement can be given here, are among the 
wildest and the most mournful in the histoiy of 
American discovery. 

Juan Ponce de Leon was a veteran Spanish war- 
rior, who had fouglit against the Moors of Granada, 
and afterwards against the Lidians in Hispanioli, 
under the Governor Nicholas de Ovando. Restless 
for conquest and advancement, he sought permission 
to subdue the neighbouring island of Porto Rico, 
where, after many a struggle with the natives, he at 
length established himself, and amassed considerable 
wedth. Being, however, superseded in this govern- 
ment, he listened with eagerness, says Lrving, to the 
stories of " some old Indians, who gave him tidings of a 
country which promised not merely to satisfy the 
cravings of his ambition, but to realize the fondest 
dreams of the poet. They assured him that, far to 
the north, there exists a land abounding in gold and 
in all manner of delights; but, above all, possessing 
a river of such wonderful virtue, that whosoever 
bathed in it would be restored to youth. Ponce de 
Leon was advanced in life, and the (ndinary term of 
existence seemed insufficient for his mighty plans. 
Could he but plunge into this marveUons fountain or 
gifted river, and come out with his battered^ war won 
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body restored to tlie strength and freshness and supple- 
ness of youth, and his head still retaining the wisdom 
and knowledge of age, what enterprises might he not 
accomplish in the additional course of vigorous years 
insuredto him ! " " The wonders and novelties break- 
ing upon the world in that age of discovery almost 
realized the illusions of fable." Ponce de Leon fitted 
out three sliips, and on the 3d March, 1512, 'sailed 
from Porto pico with his band of credulous adven- 
turers. Touching at the Bahamas, among which he 
long sought in vain for the life-giving fountain, he on 
the 2d of April came to anchor off the coast of 
Florida. The land seemed beautiful as it had been 
described to him, the ground was bright with flowery 
from which droumstance, and from having discovered 
it on Palm Sunday, (Pascua Florida,) he gave it the 
name which it retains to the present day. 

He landed and took possession of it in the name of 
the Caatilian sovereigns, followed the coast for some 
distance, made various abortive attempts to explore 
the interior, and returned to Port "Rico. He had 
sought in vain for the renovation of his powers, but 
h^ hsA fQupd a new territory, and he now returned to 
Spain to reap the reward of his discovery. The 
king created him Adelantado of Florida, and entrusted 
liim, moreover, with the command of an expedition 
i^ainst the piratical Garibs that harassed the Spanish 
settlements. Here he was so unsuccessful that he 
retired in vexation to Porto Kico, where he remained 
for some years, and gave up all thoughts of further 
adventure. But the exploits of Cortez aroused at 
length the slumbering spirit of Juan Ponce ; he had 
learned, moreover, that the supposed island of Florida 
was but part of a vast continent, which imagination 
painted gorgeous and wealthy as Mexico; and, old 
as he was, he thirsted to explore and subdue it. 
This desire was destined to be fatal to him; for 
scarcely had he landed before he was wounded in an 
encounter with the Indians, and returned to Cuba to 
close his career of illusion, and to die in bitterness of 
soul. 

The Spaniards continued to extend their discoveries 
and conquests around the Gulf of Mexico, Grijalva 
had explored Yucatan, and brought thence those 
reports of the boundless wealth of Mexico which ex- 
cited the enterprise of Cortez. Vasquez d'Ayllon 
had made a voyage to the coast of Carolina for the 
seizure of slaves, but no one had renewed the attempt 
to conquer Florida. Pamphilo de Narvaez, who had 
been sent to arrest Cortez in the midst of his career 
of Mexican conquest, and had been easily defeated by 
him, desirous of emulating his wonderful exploits, ob- 
tained permission to invade the country that was to 
prove as fatal to himself as to its discoverer. With 
a force of three hundred men, he landed at a spot not 
far from the bay of Appalachee ; instead of a wealthy 
and long-^tablished empire, such as he had expected 
to find, he fell in with a collection of miserable 
wigwams, in the midst of swamps and morasses, which, 
almost impassable to strangers, afforded to the fierce 
hostile Indians at once the facility of attack and the 



certainty of retreat. His followers^ during six mootJis 
spent in misery, were wasted away by sic&ness or cut 
off by ambush ; with a handful of men he readied the 
coast ; despair compelled them to venture to sea in 
such wretched barks as could be hastily constructed. 
Narvaez, with the greater number, foundered in a 
storm ; others were saved only to perish of fiunine ; 
few only succeeded, after many years' wanderings and 
hardships, in reaching Mexico. The manrdlooa 
accounts of Cabeca de Vaca, one of these annrfrotir 
were destined to lure on other and more gallant ad- 
venturers. He persisted so solemnly in his statement 
about the wealth of the countries he had seen, that we 
are almost tempted to think that in the course of his 
wanderings he might really have penetrated into that 
very gold country of California, which is now in the 
nineteenth century reviving the same spirit that 
burned in the breasts of tlie early adventurers. 

Ferdinand de Soto was the son of a squire of Xeres. 
He went into the Spanish settlements when Peter 
Arias of Avila was governor of the West Lidies; 
" and there," says the chronicler from whom these 
details are taken, " he was without anything else of 
his own save his sword and target ; and for Lis good 
qualities and valour Arias made him captain of a 
troop of horsemen, and by his command he went 
with Fernando Pizarro to the conquest of Peru." Here 
he was at the taking of Atabalipa, as well as at the 
assault of the city of Cusco. Loaded with the wealth 
he had acquired, he repaired to Spain, appeared at 
court with great magnificence, obtained the daughter 
of Pedro Arias in marriage, and was appointed by 
Charles V. Governor of Cuba and Adelantado of 
Florida. Vague stories of the extraordinary wealth 
of that country were already current, when the re- 
ports of Cabeca dc Vaca, who had just returned and 
pronounced it to be the richest in the worid, infiuenccd 
not only the mind of Soto himself, but also of the 
whole court. Many persons of distinction hastened 
to join him ; and idready imaginary oflices and titles 
were distributed among them. 

The Adelantado departed from Seville to embark at 
San Lucar, with all his company. It was like the 
gathering to some gay tournament or festival. ** The 
Portuguese showed themselves in very brilliant ar- 
mour," and the Castilians " very gallant with silke upon 
silke ; " all felt as though they were about to enter 
upon the possession of a rich and conquered country. 
This 'spectacle of such '* braveries " Uked not Sotoj, 
who had shared the perils and hardships of Pizarro. 
He commanded that they should must^ in more 
soldierlike style, and from the numerous aspirants 
selected only a company of six hundred of the most 
promising, with whom he proceeded to embark. 

Tlie voyage was as favourable as the minds of the 
adventurers wero full of credulity and hope. On 
reaching Cuba, Soto sent a caravel and two brigan- 
tines to explore the havens of Florida, and from thence 
they brought two Indians as well to serve them 
for guides and interpreters, as because thej said hj 
signs there was much gold in Florida. At this news^ 
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the governor and all his company hastened their de- 
parture, helieving that they were going to " the richest 
country that unto that day had been discoyered." 

On Sunday, the 18th May, 1589, Soto departed 
with his fleet of nine vessels, and a fair wind carried 
them to the coast of Florida, where they went on 
shore, two leagues from a town of an Indian lord 
called Veita. They landed their 213 horses, and 
with all their force began to march along the swampy 
coast. Never were such splendid expectations so 
suddenly and sadly undeceived ! The Florida Indians 
appear from the first to have resisted with unusual 
fierceness ; yet Soto, who had triumphed in Peru, 
confident of the issue, sent back the ships to Cuba 
for provisions. But difficulties thickened around them 
at every step. Their guides escaped; a party sent 
to obtain others advanced through morasses impracti- 
cable for the horsemen, and seized some women, upon 
which they were charged by twenty Indians, who 
forced them to return discomfited. They soon dis- 
covered that they had no contemptible foes to con- 
tend with; that ''before a crossbowman can make 
one shot, an Indian wiU discharge three or four 
arrows, and he seldom misseth what he shooteth at ; 
and an arrow, where it fiudeth no armour, pierce th 
as deeply as a crosse-bow." And when they had at 
length obtained another guide, they found still more 
serious obstacles in the pestilential swamps, marshes, 
rivers, and pathless and tangled forests that over- 
spread the level coast. Provisions failing them, they 
were often reduced to the half-grown stsJks of Indian 
com, or beet-root sodden with water and salt ; priva- 
tions embittered by the insane extravagance of their 
previous expectations. Their perils increased as they 
continued to advance ; their guide fled, and was only 
recovered by being hunted down with bloodhounds. 
The hostility of the Indians was as indomitable as 
their subtlety was acute. Carried with chains and 
iron coUars around their necks to fetch maize, they 
would often turn upon their Spanish guide and slay 
him, or file away their fetters and effect their escape 
to the woods. 

After travelling many days through a wilderness, 
the Indians told then^ they could not advance for the 
water ; and here they first heard tidings of Narvaez's 
ill-fated expedition. The whole company, in de- 
spair, now counselled the Governor to go back to the 
port of Spirito Santo, and to abandon Florida, lest he 
shoxM j>erish at Narvaez had done ; warning him that 
if he continued to advance among trackless morasses, 
his retreat would certainly be cut off. But the 
proud spirit of Soto would not acknowledge the failure 
of such magnificent hopes ; nor was he as yet unde- 
ceived. He declared that he would not return tiU 
he had seen with his own eyes the truth of the report 
of the Indians. 

Thus passed a summer and two winters of linger- 
ing misery ; Soto sternly and inflexibly refusing either 
to give up his enterprise or allow his followers to 
settle. They adhered to liim with devotion prompted 
altemately by hope and by despair. Their thirst for 



gold tonnented them as does the mirage in the 
desert the traveller perishing with thirst, and like the 
phantom waters, it eluded sJl their research. Their 
wanderings may with difficulty be traced. After their 
first winter they advanced into the Cherokee country 
and Georgia, then descended to the southward to 
Mavilla, or Mobile. They desired to occupy the 
town ; the Indians fiercely resisted ; the town was 
burned in the sanguinary conflict, and though the 
Spaniards were the victors, their baggage was con- 
sumed in the flames. The ships had now arrived with 
succours ; but Soto, full of the bitterness of wounded 
hope and pride, refused to avail himself of this last 
chance of escape. Obstinately nourishing his illu- 
sions, he advanced into the Checkasaw country, and 
there wintered. A hundred of his band had already 
perished by war or sickness. After another terrible 
encounter with the Indians, who set on fire the 
viU{^ and burned some of the Spaniards and 
their horses, and the remainder of their clothing, 
Soto, infatuated, led his half-naked follower still 
further into the heart of the western wilds. 

At length, after travelling seven days through a 
desert of marshes and thick woods, the people weak 
and weary for want of food, and their horses miserably 
reduced, they approached the banks of the mighty 
Mississippi, rollhig through a solitude never before 
visited by the foot of the white roan. The Cacique of 
the country artfully sent a deputation to Soto, to in- 
form him that they had long ago been informed by 
their forefathers that a white people should subdue 
them, and promising he should come and pay his 
obeisances to the Spaniard. Soto encamped a short 
distance from the river, obtained a supply of maize, 
and began to prepare barges for its passage. It spread 
out before them with its wild expanse of turbid waters, 
of great depth and of powerful current, bringmg down 
continually trunks of trees, torn from the tangled 
forests that overhang its banks. " So broad was it," 
(almost half a league,) "that," says the chronicler, ** if 
any one stood still on the other side, it could not be dis- 
cerned whether he were a man or no." The next day 
they were astonished by a splendid and romantic spec- 
tacle. A fleet of two hundred canoes bore down upon 
them, their bows and arrows painted, and with great 
plumes of white and many-coloured feathers, having 
shields to defend the rowers on both sides, and the 
Indian warriors standing from head to stem, with 
their bows and arrows in their hands. The canoe 
which carried the Cacique had a tilt over the stem, 
and so also had the barks of the principal Indians. 
From under the tilt where the chief sat, he governed 
and commanded the others ; all joined together, and 
came within a stone's cast of the shore. From thence 
the Cacique said to the Governor, who walked along 
the river's side with those that waited on him, "that 
he was come thither to visit, honour, and obey him, 
because he knew he was the greatest and mightiest 
lord upon the earth, therefore he would see what he 
would command him to do." Soto yielded him thanks, 
and requested him to come on shore, that they might 
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the better communicate together. Returning no 
answer to that point, the Cacique sent him three 
canoes, full of fish and loaves, made of the substance 
of prunes, like unto bricks. And after Soto had re- 
ceived all, he thanked him, and prayed him again to 
come on shore. The Spaniards had been trained to 
mistrust, and, believing that the Cacique's puipose 
was " to see if with dissimulation he might do some 
hurt — ^since, when they saw that the Governor and his 
men were in readiness, they began to go from the 
shore — ^with a great cry the crossbuwmen, which 
were prepared, shot at them, and slew £vc or six of 
them. The Indians retired with great order, none 
leaving his oar, though the next to him were slain ; 
and shielding themselves, they retired further up the 
river." 

The Spaniards were filled with admiration at their 
canoes, " which were very pleasant to behold, for they 
were very great and well made, and had their tilts, 
plumes, paveses, and flags ; and with the multitude 
of people in them, ihetf teemed like a /aire armie of 
galliet** Thirty days of toil were consumed in the 
construction of four barges, and Soto prepared to pass 
the river. Three of the barges, each bearing four horses 
with their riders, some crossbowmen and rowers, led by 
Guzman, one of the most resolute of the officers, de- 
termined to make sure the passage, or die. But the 
Indians offered no opposition. The swiftness of the 
stream obliged the barmen to ascend a quarter of a 
league higher up the b^iks, whence falling down with 
the current, they landed just opposite the camp. As 
soon as those that passed first had landed, the barges 
returned, and within two hours after sunrise, the 
Governor, with his whole company, stood on the 
western bank of the Mississippi. 

Soto now advanced into the great unexplored wil- 
derness of the west, among pathless morasses full of 
hostile Indians, who had watched his movements, and 
began to harass his march. The barges, which were 
compelled to keep dose to the banks of the river on 
account of the current, were attacked as soon as the 
horsemen were out of sight. The progress of the 
Spaniards through the swamps and forests was slow 
and disheartening. Sometimes they would pass the 
whole day in the morasses up to their knees, and were 
too happy to find dry ground at evening, "lest they 
should wander up and down as forlorn men all night 
in the water." At length they came to the territory 
of a powerful Cacique, who supplied their wants, 
and treated them with the reverence due to superior 
beings. Two blind men were brought forward, and 
the Cacique, •* seeing that" the Governor "was The 
Child of the Sun, and a great lord," besought him to 
restore their sight ; which request was earnestly 
seconded by the sufferers themselves. Soto replied, 
that, "in the high heavens was He who had power 
to give them health, and that this Lord made the 
heavens and the earth, and man, and suffered upon 
the cross to save mankind, and rose, and ascended 
into heaven to help all that call upon him." He then 
commanded tiie Cacique to erect a lofty cross, to wor- 



ship it, and to caQ upon Him alone who had snffiered 
for them. As he advanced, the Indians wei« stifl 
friendly ; the Cacique of Pacaha gave Soto two of his 
sisters as his wives, and the half-naked Spaniards vere 
now well clad in garments and mantles of skins 8^ 
furs presented by the natives. Soto had now lost 
250 men and 150 horses, nearly half his entire forces 
and he desired to send to Cuba for reinforoementB, 
still believing that the country described by Cabeea 
de Vaca was yet undiscovered. At Anteamqne, sup- 
posed to be on the Washita Riv^, they passed tiie 
winter. Here they lost their interprets Ortiz, whi^ 
reduced them to the greatest embarrasanoit. 

The winter had not yet ceased, wh^ Soto, im- 
patient to advance, left Auteamque; sometiDies d^yed 
by the snow for days, and up to the stirrap whea 
trying to advance through the swamps. To resdi tfe« 
sea was now the absorbing idea, but where it lay no one 
knew. Soto eagerly inquired for it; the Cacique ooold 
give him no intelligence. Mistrusting his report, 
the Spaniard sent out an exploring party, who, after 
wandering eight days in morasses and cave brakes, 
returned only to confirm the intelligence of the Indiaiis. 
The spirit of Soto began to give way, — ^his men were 
ffdling around him, — chagrin and disappointment 
threw him into a wasting fever, which rapidly consumed 
his remaining strength. The hostility of the Indians 
added to the perils of his situation. Before he took 
to his bed, he summoned the Cacique of Quigalte to 
come to him and do him reverence as to the Child of 
the Sun ; but the Indian replied, "If he would dry up 
the river, he would believe him, — that if the Spsniards 
came in peace, he would receive them accordingly; 
and if in war, he would not shrink back one foot" 
Thb answer provoked a party to punish the independ- 
ence of the Cacique, and a horrid massacre of the 
Indians was the funeral obsequy of the expiring Soto. 
Yet there is something touching in the account of his 
last hours : he was now, he said, about to give an 
account to God of Ins past life ; desiring his followers 
to pray for him, and thanking them with his hot 
breath for the singular virtue, love, and loyalty they 
had dispkyed towards him. Devotedly, indeed, had 
his fellow-adventurers followed him for a long period 
of miseiy and discouragement ; their loyalty had heen 
put to the severest test; and their sorrow at the loss 
of so brave a commander was secretly relieved hy the 
hope that Luys de Moscoso, whom he appointed his 
successor, would give over the disheartening enter- 
prise and return to Cuba. Thus, on the 2Ist of May, 
1542, died" the valorous, virtuous, and valiant Captain 
Don Ferdinand de Soto," (as the Portuguese Com- 
panion calls him,) " whom foi-tune advanced as it useth 
to do others, that he might liave the higher fall." 

Luys de Moscoso determined to conceal his death 
from the natives, for Soto had made them brieve (hat 
the Christians were immortal, and that he had a super- 
natural knowledge of all that passed among them. 
The corpse was at first interred within the town, but 
as the Indians suspiciously regarded the spot whet« 
it lay, it was secretly exhumed, wrapped in mantles 
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full of sand, and at midnighi; sank in the middle of 
the river. " The discoverer of the Mississippi/* 
finely says Mr. Bancroft, " slept beneath its waters : 
he had crossed a large portion of the continent in 
search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as 
his burial-place." 

To reach New Spain was now the general desire, 
but the Spaniards knew not whether to embark on the 
river or to trace its banks. They were ignorant of its 
course, they might be hurried over cataracts or be led 
into a wrong direction, and there were more resources 
on shore. There, too, they might yet realize some of 
the golden visions which had long tormented them. 
Their resolution only added to the sum of their suffer- 
iugs; the Indian guides misled them; tortured or 
torn by dogs, their fidelity to their Caciques was un- 
shaken. After a long and weary wandering as far 
as the skirts of the prairies, the Spaniards regained 
the Mississippi Dissensions and sickness added to 
theii: distress ; the fatal report of Cubeca de Vaca still 
haunted the minds of the more adventurous, but the 
majority determined to build brigantines and to pro- 
ceed by water, though fearing with reason lest it should 
happen to them as to Narvaez, who foundered at sea 
with his wretched barks. A Genoese who understood 
ship-building was providentially among them : "with- 
out whom," says the eye-witness, "they had never come 
out of that country." With the perseverance of men 
whose life was on a cast, they toiled till they had com- 
pleted seven crazy brigantines, with which (harassed 
bj toe Lidians on the way) they descended the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf, and creeping cautiously around 
the coast, the forlorn r^nnant of Soto's gallant com- 
pany, after losing one of their vessels in a storm, at 
length arrived in the river of Panuco, from whence 
they repaired to Mexico. 

Three centuries have elapsed since these events 
took place, and mighty changes have taken place in 
the valley of the Missbsippi ! The red races which 
then wandered at will over its tangled forests and 
boundless prairies have faded gradually away, as the 
white have advanced, pushing the outposts of their 
settlements even to the confines of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, soon to be joined to those of the gold regions 
of Califomia. This vast oountiy is rapidly filling 
np, and forming one compact and stupendous con- 
federation. There is just now a minglmg of the 
past and present : the red men still linger upon the 
soil, and traces of their manners, and customs, and 
superstitions, still survive, side by side with the 
evidences of an advancing civilization, — a state of 
things upon which the imagination loves to dwell, and 
which it is particularly interesting to realize. This 
we axe enabled to do by the assistance of the remark- 
able panorama of Mr. Banvard. As a work of art it 
has no pretensions; but there is something in this 
total absence of conventional composition, studied 
effect, and technical execution, which in the long run 
produces upon the mind a closer impression of reality 
than if the art had been more apparent ; while the 
slow and gradual movement, and the continuous suc- 
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cession of scene after scene, produces a sensation 
very much akin to that of actual travelling. 

The panorama commences at New Orleans, the 
capital of this immense region. We are here a 
hundred miles above the embouchure of the river, 
which flows through a continuous swamp, 

■* " a maze of sluggish and devious waters. 



Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 

direction. 
Over the head the towering and tenebrous boughs of 

the cypress. 
That, in a dusky arch, and trailing masses, in mid-air 
Waved, like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 

cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by 

the herons. 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at 

sunset, 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac 

laughter." 

The breadth of the river is here less than a mile, 
but its depth prodigious; and this mighty body of 
water is distii^guishable for some hours' sail from 
the mouth. New Orleans was founded by French 
settlers, and the city still retains traces of their 
architecture and manners, though the preponderating 
character is American. Commerce alone, says Mackay 
in his recent and excellent work, could call forth and 
sustain a vast emporium on the sedgy delta of the 
Mississippi During the winter floods the river is 
often three feet above the level of the city, and from 
the shore the steamers appear as if sailing in the air. 
New Orleans is therefore badly drained as Lake 
Pontchartrain, on the other side, four miles distant, is 
only a few feet lower than the city. The miasma 
from the swamps is so deadly in summer, that the 
calculating Yankees of the north find it a good specu- 
lation to shape the packing-cases of their merchandise 
as coffins. The moral atmosphere is equally per- 
nicious. As "perils commonly look to be paid in 
pleasures," the dissoluteness of New Orleans is pro- 
verbial. Here mingle together the wild blood of the 
west and the hot blood of the south, the bowie-knife 
and stiletto are in almost everybody's hand, though 
it is to be hoped that with the growth of a soxmder 
public opinion, and a firmer executive, this species of 
"chivahT" will gradually become out of date. 

The domes and houses of the city appear above 
a forest of the tall ships that cany its cotton to 
England and France, and a most curious variety 
of craft, many of which preceded the introduction of 
steam. Here is to be seen the " Kentucky flat," or 
ark, sometimes a hundred feet in length, whose live 
stock is so miscellaneous, that, like that of Noah, it 
might almost repeople a drowned world. Then there 
are the innumerable boats bearing down the agricul- 
tural or manufacturing produce of the back coxmtiy, 
sometimes lashed together, and covering whole acres, 
like a town moving off bodily on its travels. Next 
come an entire fleet of those two-decked steamers, 
literally floating palaces, provided with luxurious fare 
and accommodation, and carrying hundreds of pas- 
sengers into the wildest parts of the interior, per- 
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fomung in a few days what it formerly required 
weeks to accomplisL Leaving tlie crowded city 
behind us, we ascend the turbid river, the inroads of 
which upon the land below its level are prevented by 
an embankment called the lev6e. Behind this appear 
the rich pli^ntations of sugar, extending back some 
two miles from the river, till bounded by the swampy 
forest. The elegant TiUas of the planters are en- 
veloped in all the luxuriance of a tropical vegetation ; 
and the air is kden with delidoua odours of the 
orange and jasmine. But the curse of slavery is 
upon the land. We see the negroes toiling under 
the eye of the taskmaster, amidst the rich plantations 
that line the banks of the river. A beautiful feature 
here and there is a projecting platform commanding 
the stream, and shaded with the heavy foliage of the 
south. Descendants of the old French colonists are 
seen accosting each other with all the character- 
istic politeness of their race. Thus we glide on for 
miles and miles, passing wide reaches and still 
bayous, with here and there a church, or a planter's 
house, and its never-failing accompaniment of slave- 
hovels. An old tree scathed by fire is a fearful 
memorial of criminal revenge and still more atrocious 
retribution, speaking volumes for the horrible influ- 
ences of slavery upon the mind of master and serf. 
Here tliree negro murderers, one of whom had killed 
his mistress and her two daughters, were tied up and 
bumed alive by the white population. As we gra- 
dually emerge from the levels, appear bold " bluffs," 
or cliffs, upon which the early settlers planted their 
infant towns, which have now grown up into con- 
siderable cities ; such as Baton Bouge, the seat of 
the government of Louisifma ; Natchez, formerly the 
chief seat of the Natchez tribe; and Yicksburg; 
with their white houses, and steamers, and crowds of 
flat boats. At Natchez the difference in the height of 
the river between winter and summer is sometimes 
as much as fifty-five feet. 

Again we seem to plunge into the forest, and 
woody islands stud the solitary reaches of the river. 
The vegetation is strange to our European eyes. 
Immense festoons of Spanish moss trail from the 
boughs of the dark cypress ; the bear houses himself 
in the hollow of its trunk, while the alligator is seen 
basking in the morass, or floating past on some tree 
thai has been undermined by the current. The lofty cot- 
ton wood, the fan-like palmetto, the impenetrable cane- 
brake, are matted together, forming a tangled maze of 
the rankest verdure, which breeds whole legions of 
noxious reptiles and bloodthirsty mosquitos. Here is a 
perfect picture of the scenery of this part of the river, 
from Longfellow :— 

*' Onwards o'er sunken sands, through a wilderness 
sombre with forests. 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river; 
Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on 

its borders. 
Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 

where plume-like 
• Cotton trees nodded their shadowy cr?stf', they pwept 
with the current, 



Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sandban 
Lay in the stream ; and aJong the wimpUng waves of , 
their margin, I 

Shining with snow-white plomeii, large flocks ef 

rlicans waded, 
the landscape grew, and along the shores of the i 
river, j 

Shaded by Chira trees, in the midst of luxuriant 

gardens, 
Stood the houses of planters, with n^n^o^atbim and 
dove-cots.** 

Passing "Memphis,** we reach Plumb VKnni, 
where, from the frequent and sudden changea in the 
channel, many a vessel has been lost ; and here the 
captain of a notorious band of pirates lay in wait for 
passing travellers, as his knightly prototypes of the 
Rhine and the Danube beset the difficult passes of 
those rivers in the "good old times" of robbery and 
romance. Ilie artist himself had a narrow escape of 
his life, his boat being attacked, and the balls whiz- 
zing about his ears. Here we get among a maze 
of those singular islands which arc occasioned by the 
river's taking a new channel, and leaving a sandbar, 
upon which is drifted down alluvial soil, in which a 
rank vegetation soon springs up; the old forsaken 
channel forming a sort of lake, the favourite haunt of 
alligators and of myriads of aquatic fowl. Amidst 
these islands is seen by moonlight a magnificent 
steamer taking in wood ; her rows of windows are all 
blazing with lights like some faiiy palace; the sound 
of merriment rises from her decks ; strangdy contrast- 
ing with the silence and solitude of the primeval 
scenery around. We have, besides, brought before us, 
as the picture rolls on, all the before-mentioned vari- 
eties of the river craft. Here the navigation is full of 
dangers, especially from snags and sawyers, — huge 
trees, which, embedded in the shifting shoals, and 
presenting their sharp points towards the prows of 
ascending vessels, often penetrate and sink them. 
One unfortunate vessel is seen in* this predicament. 

Soon after "Memphis," we naturally enough arrire 
at " Cairo," a little below the influx of the Ohio, the 
Bells Mivi^ of the Frenoh, and one of the most 
important tributaries of the Mississippi. From its 
important position, and the railroads and canals 
which are to centre here, Cairo will become one of 
the most flourishing dties in America. Continuing 
to ascend, we roach at length the influx of ike 
mighty Missouri, whidi, as being longer in its couise, 
and bringing down a greater voiume <^ water, is 
justly regarded as being the parent stream. Nothing 
is more remari:able, indeed, than the character which 
its influx stamps upon the af^peanmoe of the xirer. 
Above this point the waters of the Mississippi are as 
dear, and its ourreoit as tranquil, as bdow they 
become turbid and violent, full of foaming whiris and 
boiUng eddies, which show the immense depth and 
resistless power of the flood. We are now 1,300 
miles above the sea, and rapidly advancing towards 
the outposts of civilizati<m. The red man b^ins to 
appear upon the banks of the river, from which he is 
not yet driven into the farther depths of the wilder- 
ness. The bark-covered tents of the Shawnee Indians 
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are pitdied upon the shore ; the feathered warriors 
recline indolently npon the grassy brink, while their 
squaws prepare their repast. 

Nomerons mounds and ranges of walls, all of earth, 
resembling the fortifications of ancient cities, are 
found throughout the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries ; but it is doubtful whether these are not 
the fantastic workings of geological formation rather 
than of the hand of man. The aborigines have at 
least availed themselves of these natural strongholds 
as forts and burial places ; their bones are often dis- 
interred, with rude ornaments of day or copper. But, 
fertile as are Mexico and Central America in monu- 
mental memorials of a high degree of civilization, the 
antiquities of the Mississippi give traoes alone of the 
migrations of unknown and barbarous tribes. 

As we approach St. Louis, the name of " Bloody 
Island," famous for its duels, indicates the half- 
civilized state of society in a new-formed state, where 
evexy man depends upon his own right-hand, and the 
bowie knife and the rifle are the arbiters of every 
trifling dispute. St. Louis, founded by the French, 
is the last dty before we plunge into the boundless 
wilderness, and it bears the character of a place on the 
frontiers of barbarism and civilization. Here meet 
and mingle together the hardy trapper or hunter — 
restless emigrants from the older states of the Union, 
pushing into the boundless west — men of broken 
character and fortunes— dissolute and daring adven- 
turers, who are flying from the pursuit of justice, or 
seeking for the openbg of a new career. The scenes 
that now expand upon us as we continue to ascend the 
Missouri, are strange and gorgeous in the extreme. 
Rocks of every fantastic shape and colour, vivid as 
the difls of Petra, — foliage of every hue, from the 
palest yellow to the most vivid crimson, — adorn the 
banks of the river, upon the broad still bosom of 
which the solitary canoe of the Lidian is the only 
moving object, himself the only denizen of his native 
deserts. We now feel ourselves in the wilds of the 
far West, and begin to breathe the free- air of the 
boundless wilderness. Scene after scene of Indian 
life opens before us. Here is the deserted village of 
the extinct tribe of the Mandans, and there an 
aboriginal cemetery. These pictures, as given by Mr. 
Banvard, are wildly impressive — mournfully poetical. 
This is the region so finely describedin" Evangdine :" — 

"Far in 'the West there lies a desert land, wheie the 

mountains 
Liflfe through perpetual saows^ their lofty and luminous 

Bommits; 
Down from their desolate, deep ravines, where the 

gorge, like a gateway, 
Opva a p as sag e rude to the wheels of the emigmnVs 

waggon, 
Weatwwd the Oregon flow^ and the Walleway, and 

OwhyheCi 
Eastward, with devious course, among the Wlnd^river 

mountains, 
Through ike Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the 

Kebiftska; 
And to the South, from Fountaine-qai-bout and the 

Spanish Sierras, 



Fretted with sand^ and rocks, and swept by the wind 

of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to 

the ocean, 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 

vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 

beautiful prairies. 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 

sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 

amorphas : 
Over them wander the buffido herds, and the elk and 

the roo-buck ; 
Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless 

horses; 
Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 

• with travel : 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael's 

children. 
Staining the desert with blood, and above their 

terrible war-trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions m^'estic, the vulture. 
Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in 

. battle I 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. | 
Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these i 

savage marauders; 
Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift 

running rivers ; 
And the grim taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the 

desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by 

the brook side, 
And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven. 
Like the protecting hand of Qod inverted above them." 

This singular region, where we leave the river for 
a while, is the finest portion of the whole panorama, 
and is conceived with a feeling of the highest gran- 
dear. The distant prairie has caught fire ; the flames 
are seen careering wildly over its dark and waste sur- 
face of reeds and grass, reddening the whole heavens, 
and rolling before them immense clouds of smoke. 
We can enter into the feeling of terror which must 
overcome the wanderer who finds himself unsheltered 
in the path of devastation. As the clouds roll off, the 
fresh vivid grass expands in verdant wave upon wave, 
as far as eye can reach ; black herds of buffaloes are 
seen rushing madly over the boundless expanse, with 
the Indians in cliase. Next follows an encampment of 
the Sioux, dancing their war-dance ; and thus we 
shortly return again to the banks of the Missouri. 

The concluding scene is perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary of all ; it resembles the abode of an antedilu- 
vian race; a city of domes, towering stupendously 
one above another from the brink of the river. 
They are the work of the winter rains, which have 
washed away the upper soil of the many-coloured 
cliffs, and gradually moulded them into this singular 
shape. Here the panorama terminates, and imagination 
is left to fill up the waste region extending to the 
Rocky Mountains, amidst the ravines of which the 
mighty river has its origin, — a region which will 
probably ever be the haunt of bands of half-ptedatory 
savages, driven backward by the advance of civilization, 
and finding a last stronghold in* the remotest fastnesses 
of the wilderness. 

G 2 
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We strongly cotmsel any of our readers who may 
not liave seen this carious panorama, by no means to 
miss the opportunity of doing so. It is the next best 
thing to actual travelling ; it opens to us a new page 
of nature, and acquaints us with the singular charac- 
teristics of a half-wild, half-civilized country ; where 
what Miss Martincau calls the wonderful process of 
*' world making," both physical and moral, is visibly 
going on before one's eyes. 



LEWIS AJIUNDEL;* 

OB, TUB RAILROAD 07 LITE. 
BT TOE AUTHOB OF " f BAH K FAIBLSOO." 

Chapter XI. 

TOM BBACT MBET8 HI8 MATCH. 

The position in which we left Lewis and his 
friends at the conclusion of the preceding chapter was 
decidedly more peculiar than pleasant, and would 
afford no bad illustration of the American expression 
" a pretty tall fix." Bracy, the fertile in expedients, 
was the first to hazard a suggestion, which he did by 
whispering to Frere, " You had better be taken sud> 
denly ill ; I shall say you have had too much tongue, 
(if you have not, I have,) and that it has disagreed 
with you.** 

" Wait a bit," returned Frere, " you have seen the 
real Prince, haven't you ? *' 

Bracy nodded in assent, and Frere continued, 
" He's something like me, is he not ? ** 

"Better looking," was the uncomplimentary re- 
joinder. 

" Well, never mind that,** resumed Frere, " I don't 
set up for a beauty, but if I am sufficiently like to 
pass for him, I might contrive to humbug the fellow 
for a few minutes, and then we could manage to slip 
away quietly without any shindy at all*' 

" You can try it on, if you choose, but he is safe 
to find you out unless he is a perfect fool, and 
that is too great a mercy to hope for," returned 
Bracy dejectedly, " If the worst comes to the worst, 
pretend to pick a quarrel with him, draw your carving 
knife, and make a poke at him ; then Arundel and I 
will bundle him out of the room bodily, and swear we 
arc doing it to save his life. I can see nothing else for 
it, for there go the women, and, by Jove, liere*s the 
learned Pundit liimself ! Qk ! isn't he pretty to look 
at ? Why, he is a fac-simile of the picture in the old 
editions of Gay's Fables, of the 'Monkey who had 
seen the World.'" 

While this dialogue was proceeding, Lady Lombard, 
having gathered the ladies under her wing, had 
marched them off to the drawing room, Miss Peyton 
finding an opportunity as she passed Lewis to say, 
in German, "Tell your Prince that when I sell myself 
I shall want a great deal more than 500/." 



"In fact, that your value is quite inestimahle," 
returned Lewis. 

" Exactly so,** was the reply. " I am glad you havt 
sufficient penetration to have found it out already ." 

The description given by Bracy of the DoctGi^s 
outward man was by no means inapt. His hair and 
whiskers were grey, and, still adhering to the fashlanit 
of his younger days, he wore powder and a pig4aiL 
His dress consisted of a bhick single-breasted coat with 
a stand-up collar, knee breeches, and silk stockings ; 
a profusion of shirt friU rushed impetuously out of the 
front of his waistcoat, a stiff white neckcloth appeared 
thoroughly to deserve the appellation of "choker^ 
which Bracy applied to it, while a shirt-collar stardied 
to a pitch of savage harshness, invaded the rc^on ^ 
his cheeks to an extent which rendered the tract d 
country lying between the ears and the comers of the 
mouth a complete Urra incognita. Constant study di 
the Eastern hieroglyphics had probably made his 
wearing spectacles a matter of neoessitj; at all 
events a huge pair in a broad tortoiseshell setting 
garnished his nose, which, truth compels us to confess, 
was more than slightly red, in wliich particular it 
afforded a decided contrast to his general complexion, 
which was, we say it distinctly and without com- 
promise, yellow. 

To this gentleman, who entered with a hasty step, 
and glanced round him with a quick, abrupt, acd 
rather startling manner, did Bracy address himsdf 
with much empressement. 

" My dear sir, this is most fortunate ; the Prince ts 
quite delighted at the rencontre, but you must expect 
to find his Higlmess greatly altered. The cares of 
life, my dear sir, the anxieties atteiuiing — ah ! I sec 
you are impatient ; I won*t detain you, but I wisl^ 
to warn you that if you should perceive any great 
change in his appearance, you must not be surprised, 
and above all be careful not to show it by your 
manner ; you have no idea how sensitive he is ou the 
point ; quite morbidly so, really. Dou't let me detain 
you — how well you are looking !" 

A good deal of pantomimic action had accompanied 
the delivery of this speech, the Doctor being engaged 
in making vain and futile attempts to get past his 
persecutor, who on his part continued, with au 
affectation of the deepest resi>ect, constantly, and with 
the utmost perseverance, to frustrate them. The 
concluding words of his address, however, elicited the 
foUowmg rejoinder, spoken in a quick ax)ss noau- 
ner : — 

" You have the advantage of me, sir, for I do net 
remember ever setting eyes on you before in my life. 
I never forget a face I live once seen." 

** Confound his memory !'* thought Bracy, " Frere 
won't have a chance with him ;" he only said, however, 
" You are right, Doctor ; the fact of your looking 
well is so self-evident, that I ventured to remark it, 
^vithout having any previous data to go upon — but 
here is his Highness," and as he spoke, he at length 
moved on one side, and allowed the man of learning 
to pass. 
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Frere coining forward at tlie same minute, Bracy 
whispered, while the Doctor bent in a low salaam, 

"I have bothered his brains sweetly for him, so 
that he hardly knows whether he's standing on his 
head or his heels; so now you must take care of 
yourself, and joy go with you." 

Frere, thus apostrophized, returned the Doctor's 
salute with much cordiality, and Bracy, feigning some 
excuse, left them to entertain each other, having 
before his eyes a wholesome dread of the new comer's 
addressing him in Persian, and thereby discovering 
his deplorable ignorance of that interesting language. 

Time, which does not stand still for Prmces any 
more than for private individuals, passed on with its 
usual rapidity. Most of the gentlemen having eaten 
as much, and drank probably (looking at it in a 
medical point of view) more than was good for them, 
had rejoined the ladies, and it became evident to 
Bracy that a crisis in his evening's amusement was 
approaching. On his return to the drawing-room, he 
must of course resume hift 'duties as interpreter, and 
this inconvenient Persian professor would inevitably 
discover the imposture. ^Bhis was the more provoking 
as Frere's likeness to the Prince must evidently have 
been much stronger than he had imagined, and his 
acquaintance with the rules of Persian etiquette more 
extensive than he had believed possible, for the Doctor 
continued to converse with the utmost gravity, and 
appeared to believe in him implicitly. While he was 
still pondering the matter in his anxious mind, the 
few last remaining guests conveyed themselves away, 
and the Prince and his party were left to dbpute 
possession of the supper-room with empty champagne 
bottles, and half 6psy waiters. Frere, when he 
perceived this to be the case, beckoned Bracy to 
af^nroach, and as soon as he was within earshot, 
whispered, 

"I have humbugged the old fellow beautifully on 
the score of our Persian recollections, but he has just 
been questioning me about you, — ^where you acquired 
jour knowledge of the language, whether you have 
been much in the East, how I became acquamted 
with you, and all the rest of it. I put him off with 
lies as long as I could, but it would not do, and as a 
last resource, I have been obliged to refer him to 
you." 

" The deuce you have !" was the reply ; " that is 
pleasant. He'll be jabbering his confoimded lingo, and 
I shall not understand a word he says to me ; besides, 
my jargon won't go down with him, you know. I tell 
you what, I shall be off, and you must say up stairs, 
(he can interpret for you,) that I have been sent for 
by the prime minister at a minute's notice, a laDe 
Grandeville." 

'* Tia too late," replied Frere ; and at the same 
instant the Doctor seized Bracy by the button, and in 
a stem and impressive manner asked some apparently 
searching question in Persian. Few men had enjoyed 
the delight of seeing Tom Bracy in the unenviable 
frame of mind expressed by the nautical term " taken 
abtdcy" but of that favoured few were the by-standers 



on the present occasion ; never was an unhappy indi- 
vidual more thoroughly and completely at a loss; 
and it must be confessed the situation was an embar- 
rassing one. To be addressed by an elderly stranger 
in an unintelligible language, in which' you arc 
expected to reply, while at the same time you are 
painfully conscious that your incapacity to do so, or 
even (not understanding t-he question) to give an 
appropriate reply in your native tongue, will lead to 
a discovery you are most anxious to avert, is an un- 
deniably awkward position in which to be placed. 
That Bracy found it so was most evident, for he 
fidgeted, stammered, glanced appealingly towards 
Frere for aid, and at last was obliged, between 
annoyance and an intense appreciation of the absurdity 
of hi^ situation, to get up a fictitious cough, which, 
irritating the membrane of the nose, produced a most 
violent genuine sneeze. From the effects of this con- 
vulsion of nature he was relieved by a violent slap 
on the back, while at the same moment the tones 
of a familiar voice exclaimed in his ear, 

" Sold, by all that's glorious ! Bracy, my boy, how 
do you find yourself?" and on looking up, he recog- 
nised in the laughing face of the Addiscombe doctor, 
now divested of its spectacles, the well-known features 
of Charley Leicester. 

• " Yes, laugh away," growled the victimised prac- 
tical joker ; " it's all very funny, I dare say, but one 
thing ril swear in any court of justice, which is, 
that you have been talking real Persian, at least if 
what Frere jabbers is real Persian." 

"Of course I have," returned Leicester, stiU in 
convulsions. "When Frere and I planned this 
dodge, we knew what a wide-awake gentleman we 
had to deal with, and took our measures accordingly. 
I learned four Persian sentences by heart from his 
dictation, and pretty good use I have made of them 
too, I think." 

" It was not a bad idea, really," observed Bracy, 
who having got over his annoyance at the first sense 
of defeat, instantly recovered his good humour. 
" How well you are made up ! I did not recognise you 
one bit, till you pulled off the barnacles." 

" Yes, I got little Stevens, who does the L'glit comic 
business at one of the minors, to provide the apparel, 
and come and dress me — I hope you admire my com- 
plexion; he laid on the red and yellow most un- 
sparingly." 

"He has done it vastly well," returned Bracy. 
"I shall cultivate that small man; he may be ex- 
tremely useful to me on an occasion." 

" Now we ought to be going up stairs," interrupted 
Frere ; " these waiter-fellows are beginning to stare 
at us suspiciously too. I say, Bracy, cut it short man ; 
we have had all the fun now, and I'm getting tired of 
thethii^." 

" Ya, Meinheer," rejoined Bracy aloud, adding in a 
lower tone, " The slaveys will swallow that or any 
thing else for Persian; they are all more or less 
drunk, by the fishy expression of their optics.'* 

Laura Peyton was astonished somewhat later in 
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the evening by the Addiscombe professor leaning 
over the back of the sofa on vhich she was seated, 
and asking whether she had enjojed her last ?alse at 
Aloiack's the evening before last. 

" Surely, you can feel no particular interest about 
such a frivolous and unintellectual matter, sir," was 
her reply. 

" I was about to follow up the inquiry by asking 
whether your partner made himself agreeaWe/* 

" To which I shall reply after the Irish fashion, by 
asking what it can possibly concern you to know, 
sir?" 

"Merely because I have the honour of the gen- 
tleman's aoquaintanoe." 

"That in faet you are one of those unoommon 
cliaracters who know themselves," returned Laura, 
with an arch smile ; " is not that what you wish to 
impress upon me, Mr. Leicester?" 

Charley laughed, then continued in a lower tone, "I 
saw you knew me. Did your own acuteness lead to 
the discovery, or are there traitors auKong us f " 

"Your friend Mr. AmndeFs expressive features 
let me into the secret of fais acquaintance with the 
English language, before we went down to suppw; 
but I entered mto a contract not to betray the {^ot, if 
he would tell me all I wish to know about it, so the 
moment he came up, I made him inform me who you 
were. What a gentlemanly, agreeable person he is !" 

As she said this, a slight shade passed across 
Leicester's good-natured countenance, and he replied, 
more quickly than was his wont, 

" I had fancied Miss Peyton superior to the common 
feminine weakness of being caught by the last new 
face." 

" What a thoroughly mathlike speech," returned the 
young lady. " Did I say anything about his appearance, 
sir ? Do you suppose we pocw women are so utterly 
silly that we can appreciate nothing but a handsome 
faee ? Your professor's disguise has imbued you with 
ih% Turkish belief that women have no souls." 

" No one fortunate enough to be acquainted with 
Miss Peyton would continue long in such a heresy," 
replied Leicester, with the air of a man who thinks he 
is saying a good thing. 

"Yes, I knew you would make some such reply," 
returned Laura. "You first show your real opinion 
of women by libelling the whole sex, and then try to 
get out of the scrape, by insulting my understanding 
with a personal compliment. Wait," she continued, 
seeing he was about to defend himself, "you must 
not talk to me any more now, or you will excite Lady 
Lombard's suspicions, and betray the whole conspiracy. 
Go away, and send my new friend Mr. Arundel Hassan 
Beg here ; Lady Lombard committed him to my charge, 
and I want to cultivate him." 

Leicester tried to assume a languishing look, which 
he was in the habit of practising upon young ladies 
with great success, but becoming suddenly conscious 
of the wig and spectacles, and gathering from Laura's 
silvery hugh, that such adjuncts to on iatcresting 
expression of countenance were incongruous, not to 



say absurd, he joined in her merriment, then added, 
" You are in a veiy wicked mood to-iiiflit» Miu 
Peyton ; but I suppose I must e'en do as joa laA me, 
and reserve my revenge till some more Mamg op|nf • 
tunity," then, mixing with the erowd, he ao^glit oat 
Lewis, and delivered the young lady's message to kin, 
adding in his usual drawlbug tone, " You hare made a 
what-do-ye-call-it — an impa^eaakm in thai quarter. 
Women always run after the last new face." 

" You are right," returned Lewis, with a degree el 
energy which startled fads listless eom^makm, **aad 
those men are wisest who know them lor the tqya 
they are, and avoid them." 

Leicester gased after his retreating figore in m^ 
tonishment, then murmured to himself "What's ia 
the wind now, I wonder ; is the good yonth tiyiog to 
keep up the Asiatic oharaeter, or soddezdj taned 
woman-hater P Confound that little P^oa gizi^ hev 
sharp she was to-night 1" 

"How very well Mr. Leioesta ia ^sjgaisad,'' 
observed Laura Peyton to Lewis, itfter they had eoa- 
versed in German for some mmotes on geneial sabjects. 

"Yes," reined Lewis; "though 1 caa't say his 
appearance is improved by the alteration." 

"A fact of which he is fuUy aware," letatBedLaan 
smiling. 

A pause ensued, which was ten&inated by Laoia'ii 
asking abruptly, " Do gentlenien like Mr. Leioestef f^ 

" Really I have not sufficient knowle^ of ImU te 
inform you, but I should say he is a very popalar 
man." 

" Popular man ! I hate that phrase" retonied kb 
companion pettishly ; " it is inmost as bad as dascrftsag 
any one as a man about town, whi<^ aiwi^s gifet mt 
the idea of a creature that weara a pea-jad^ei, ^nm at 
a club, boards on cigars, talks daag, carries a bettisg- 
book, and never has its hair cut—can't yen USk ne 
what you think of Mr. Leicester yovsetf ?** 

"Well, I think hira genHenaaly, go e da al iu ad , 
agreeable up to a certain point, c^etiali — ►" 

"Yes, that will do ,« I quite u&dmtsttd. 1 taTt 
think you do him justice — ^fae has a kmd htmi, aad 
more good sense than you are ctispoeed to gvre Idai 
credit for. You shouk) not form such hasty jadgMcnts 
of people ; a want of charity I perceive is one ti yoar 
faults. And now I must wish you good night ; I kv 
my kind old chaperone anxiously bleating after me in 
the distance.'* 

So saying she arbse, and hastened to pat herself 
under the protection of "a fine old English gentle- 
woman," who with a hooked nose, red gown, sad green 
scarf, looked like some new and fearful variety ef tke 
genus Parroquet. At the same time, Braey sasuBocamd 
Lewis to join the Prince, who was about to dqptti, 
which, after Lady Lombard had in aa eathuaasm of 
gratitude uttered a whole sentence in the largest 
capitals, he was allowed to dow 

Leicester accompanied them, tearing hnnsetf aw^ 
from Professor Matehapeau, who had sh^ed Mm oat 
as a brother savan, and commenoed mcemMag to 
him his affecting history, thereby leaving that f 
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littk child of misforttme to lament to his sympa- 
thizmg hostess the mehmcholy fact that " Zie Professor 
AdcHscombe had cnt his little tale off short, and 
transported himselfs avay in von great despatch." 

Twere long to tell the jokes that were made, the new 
and additional matter brought to light, as each of the 
qxiartctte, assembled ronnd a second edition of supper 
in Bracy's rooms, detailed in turn his own personal 
experiences of the evening's comicalities— the cigars 
that were smoked, or the amount of sherry cobbler 
that was imbibed: suffice it to say, that a certain 
lyrical declaration that they would not "go home till 
morning," to which, during their symposium, they 
had committed themselves, was verified when, on 
issuing out iuto the street, the cold grey Ught of early 
dawn threw its pale tint over their wearied faces, and 
struggled with sickly-looking gas lamps for the honour 
of iliuminating the thoroughfares of the sleeping city. 

Leicester's cab, with his night-horse, — a useful 
animal, which, without a 1^ to stand upon, possessed 
the speed of the wind, and, having every defect horse- 
flesh is heir to, enjoyed a constitution which throve 
on exposure and want of sleep, as other organizations 
usually do on the exact opposites, was in waiting. 
Into this vehicle Leicester, having made two bad shots 
at the step, rushed headlong, and drove oflf at an 
insane pace, and in a succession of zl^ags. 

Prere and Lewis watched the cab, till, having 
slightly assaulted an unoffending lamp-post, it flew 
round a comer and disappeared ; then, having ex- 
changed a significant glance suggestive of sympathetic 
anticipations of a sombre diaracter in regard to the 
safe arrival of their friend, they started at a brisk 
pace, which soon brought them to Prere's respectable 
dweHing. While the proprietor was searching in every 
pocket but the right one for that terror of all feeble- 
minded elders, that pet abommation of all fathers of 
families, that latest invention of the enemy of mankind, 
•7-a latch-key, they were accosted by a lad of about 
fifteen, whose ragged clothes, bronzed features, and 
Murillo-like appearance, accorded well with his sup- 
plication, — ** Per pieih, Si^nor, denaro per un pover* 
ItaUanor 

Prcrc looked at him attentively, then exclaimed — 
"I tell you what, boy, it won't do; you're no more an 
Italian than I am ; you should not try to impose upon 
people.'* 

The boy hung down his head, and then reph'ed, 
doggedly, "If s your own fault j you'll let an English 
boy starve in the streets before you 'U give him a bit of 
bread, but you are charitable enough to them foreign 
blackguards.'* 

** That's not true,** replied Prere; " however, liar 
or not, you must be fed, I suppose, so if you choose 
to take a soup-ticket here 's one for you." 

" No,** returned the boy, proudly, " you have called 
me liar, and I won't accept your miserable bounty ; 
I'd sooner starve flrst." 

"As you please," returned Prere, coolly pocketing 
the rejected ticket ; " now have the goodness to take 
voursclf off. — Come Lewis." 



."I'll join you immediately," replied Lewis. 

"Mind you shut the door after you, then," con- 
tinued Prere, " or we shall have that nice lad walking 
off with the silver spoons." So saying, he entered the 
house. 

Lewis waited till his retreating footsteps were no 
longer audible, then, fixing his piercing glance upon 
the boy, he said, in an impressive voice, " Answer me 
truly, and I wiU give you assistance. Where did you 
learn to speak Italian with so good an accent ?" 

"In Naples, sir!" 

"How did you get there P" 

" I served on board a man-of-war." 

"And how have you fallen into this state of 
beggary?" 

The boy hesitated for a moment, but something led 
him instinctively to feel that his confidence would not 
be abused, and he answered, " When "W^e got back to 
England, and the crew were paid off, I received 15/. 
I got into bad company, they tempted me to every 
thing that was wrong ; my money was soon gone : 
I had no friends in London, and I wouldn't have 
applied to them after going on as bad as I had been, if 
I had. I sold my clothes to buy bread ; and when I 
had nothing left, I begged, and lately I've passed 
myself off as an Italian boy, because I found people 
more willing to give to me." 

" And do you like your present life P" 

" No ; I have to bear cold and hunger ; and when 
people speak to me as ^ did just now it makes me 
feel wicked. Some day it will drive me mad, and 1 
shall injure somebody." 

" What do you wish to do, then P" 

" If I could get some decent clothes, I'd walk down 
to Portsmouth, and try and get afloat again." 

" And what would it cost to provide them P" 

" I cotdd rig myself out for a pound." 

Lewis paused for a moment, then added, qtiickly,' 
"Boy, I am poor and proud, as you are, therefore I 
can feel for you. Had I been exposed to temptation, 
friendless and untaught, I might have fallen as you 
have done. You have learnt a bitter lesson, and may 
profit by it ; it is in my power to afford you a chance 
of doing so." 

He drew a card from his pocket, and wrote upon it 
a few words in pencil, then, handing it to the boy, 
continued, "There is the direction to a friend of mine, 
the captain of a ship about to sail in a few days ; 
show him my card, and tell him what you have told 
me. There is a sovereign to provide your dress, and 
five shillings to save you from begging or stealing 
till you get to Portsmouth ; and when next you are 
tempted to sin remember its bitter fruits." 

As he spoke he gave him the money. The boy 
received it mechanically, fixed his bright eyes for a 
moment on the face of his benefactor, and then, 
utterly overcome by such unexpected kindness, burst 
into a flood of tears. As Lewis turned to depart, the 
first rays of the rising sun fell upon the tall, graceful 
figure of the young man, and the tattered garments 
i and emaciated form of the boy. 
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Far different was the scene when Lewis Arundel 
and the creature he was thus rescuing from infamy 
mot again upon the Bailaoad op Lipe. 

Chapteb XII. 

IS CHIEFLY HORTICULTUBAI^ SHOWING THE EFFECTS 
FKODUCBD BY TBADflKG UFOM A SWEET AND 
DELICATE BOSS. 

Hose Abukdbl sat at the open window of her little 
bed room, and gazed out into the night. The scent 
of many flowers hung upon the loaded air, and the 
calm stars looked down from Heaven, contrasting their 
impassive grandeur with the unrest of this weary 
world. The evening had been lovely, not a breath of 
wind was stirring; the long shadows that slept upon 
the smooth green sward, and afforded a dark back- 
ground on which the brilliant glow-worms shone like 
diamonds on a funeral pall, were motionless; the 
silence, unbroken save when some heavy beetle or 
other strange insect of the night winged its drowsy 
way across the casement, was almost oppressive in its 
stillness; it was a time and place for grave and 
earnest thought, a scene in which the full heart is 
conscious of its own sorrow. And Rose, although 
she had too much good sense and right principle to 
allow herself to feel miserable, was far from happy. 
The key to the inner life of every true-hearted woman 
must be sought in the affections ; — ^the only two people 
whom Rose had loved, as she was capable of loving, 
were her father and brother ; for Mrs. Arundel, though 
all her impulses were kind and amiable, did not 
possess sufficient deptli of character to inspire any 
very strong attachment. Between Captain Arundel 
and his daughter had existed one of those rare 
affections which i^ppear so nearly to satisfy the cravings 
of our spiritual nature, that lest this world should 
become too dear to us, they are blessings we are 
seldom permitted long to enjoy. Rose and her father 
were by nature much alike in disposition, and in 
forming her character, and educating and developing 
her mind, he had for some years found his chief 
interest, while in her affection lay his only solace 
for the blighted hopes and ruined prospects of a life, 
time. 

Originally highly connected. Captain Arundel had 
incurred the displeasure of his family, by forming in 
the heat of youthful passion, and under peculiar 
circumstances, a marriage with the daughter of au 
English resident at Marseilles, by a foreign mother. 
Too proud to seek to conciliate his relations, Mr. 
Arundel became a voluntaiy exile, entered into the 
Austrian army, where he speedily rose to the rank of 
captain, and served with much distinctioui till failing 
hcadth induced him to resign his commission, and 
return to England for the sake of educating his 
children. His heart was set on one object, namely, to 
bestow upon his son the education of an English 
gentleman, and for this purpose he had availed himself 
of a very unusual talent for painting, as a means 
by which he might increase his slender income 
sufficiently to meet the expenses of sending Lewis to 



Westminster, and afterwards to a Qerman amiveratr- 
The constant application thus rendered inevitable 
fostered the seeds of that most insidious of all ail- 
ments, a heart-disease, and while still fonniiig piass 
for the welfare of his family, an unwonted agitntkm 
induced a paroxysm of his complaint, and ere Koec 
could realize the misfortune that threatened her, ^le 
was fatherless. 

Although stunned at first by the unexpected shod: 
hers was not a mind to give way at such a momeiit, 
and to those who judge by the outward expressian 
only, Mrs. Arunders grief i^peared mudi mare in- 
tense than that of her daughter. But Rose's aonow 
was not a mere transitory feeling, which a few weeks 
more or less might serve to dissipate; it had be- 
come part of her very nature, a thing too sacred to be 
lightly brought to view, but enshrined in the sanctony 
of her pure heart it remained a cherished yet solemn 
recollection, which would shed its hallowing inflnaiffR 
over the future of her young life. And now, as she 
sat with her calm earnest eyes upturned to the gknous 
heaven above her, her thoughts wandered back to 
him she had so dearly loved, and she pondered the 
solemn questions whidi have erenow presented tlieai- 
selveyB to many a mourning spirit, and longed to 
penetrate the secrets of the grave, and leam things 
which death alflie shall teach us. Then she recalled 
conversations she had held with him that was gone, on 
these very subjects, and remembered how he had said, 
that the things which God had not seen fit to reveal 
could neither be needful nor expedi^it for us to know ; 
and that sudi speculations were in themselves danger- 
ous, inasmuch as they tended to lead us to form 
theories which, having no warrant in Scripture, might 
be at variance with truth ; and that it was better to 
wait patiently in humble faith, — that a time would come 
when we should no longer see through a glass darkly, 
and the hidden things of God should be made known 
unto us. Then her thoughts still pursuing the same 
train, led her to reflect how all her father's aspiratioas^ 
crushed and disappointed in the wreck of his own 
fortunes, had centred in his son, and the bitter tears 
which no personal privations or misfortunes could 
have forced from her, flowed down her cheeks as she 
reflected how these bright anticipations seemed doomed 
never to be realized. 

Unselfish by nature, and trained to habits of thought- 
fdness by witnessing her father's life of daily self- 
sacrifice. Rose had never been accustomed to indulge 
on her own account in those day-dreams so common to 
the sanguine mind of youth. But the germs of that pride 
and ambition which were Lewis's besetting sins existed 
in a minor degree in Rose's disposition also, and found 
vent in a visionary career of greatness she had marked 
out for her brother, and for which his unusual mental 
powers and striking {q>pearance seemed eminently to 
qualify him. In nourishing these visions her father had 
unconsciously assisted, when in moments of confidence 
he had imparted to her his hopes that Lewis would 
distinguish himself in whatever career of life he might 
select, and by his success restore them all to that 
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pontion in society whioh by his own iroprndence he 
had forfeited. What a bitter otntrast did the reality 
now present! Rose had received that morning a 
letter from her brother, detailing his interview with 
General Grant, and its results ; and though, from a 
wish to spare her feelings, he had been more guarded 
in his expressions tiian on the occasion of his con- 
versation with Frere the preceding day, yet he did 
not attempt to disguise from her his repugnance to 
the arrangement, or the degradation to which his 
haughty spirit led him to consider he was submit- 
ting. 

" Poor Lewis !" murmured Rose, "I know so well 
what misery it will be to him ; the slights, the hourly 
petty annoyances which his proud sensitive nature will 
feel so keenly ; — and then, to waste his high talents, 
his energy of character and strength of will, on the 
drudgery of teaching, when they were certain to have 
led Him to distinction if he had only had a fair field 
for their exercise — it would have broken dearest 
papa's heart, when he had hoped so differently for 
him. But if kf had lived, this never would have been 
so ; he often told me he had influential friends, and 
though he never would apply to them on his own 
account, he declared he would, do so when Lewis 
should become old enough to enter into life. I 
wonder who they were. He never liked to talk on 
those subjects, and I was afraid of paining him by 
inquiring. I am glad there Is a Miss Grant ; I hope 
she may prove a nice girl, and will like Lewis ; but of 
course she will — every one must do that. Oh ! how 
I hope they will treat him kindly and generously — ^it 
will all depend upon that. Poor fellow! with his 
impulsive dbposition and quick sense of wrong — ^liis 
fieiy temper too, how will he get on P And it is for 
our sakes he does all this, sacrificing his freedom and 
his hopes of winning himself a name ; — ^how good and 
noble it is of him!" 

She paused, and leaning her brow upon her little 
white hand, sat buried in deep thought. At length 
she spoke again. 

" iri could do any thing to earn money, and help, 
I should be so much happier. Poor papa got a good 
deal ktely for his pictures ; but they were so clever. 
Lewb can sketch beautifully, but my drawings are so 
tame. I wonder whether people would buy poetry. 
I wish I knew whetiier my verses are good enough to 
induce any one to purchase them. Dearest papa 
praised those lines of mine which he accidentally 
found one day. Of course he was a good judge, only 
perhaps he liked them because they were mine." 
And the tears rolled silently down her pale cheeks as 
memory brought before her the glance of bright and 
surprised approval, the warm yet judicious praise, 
the tender criticism, — ^words, looks, and tones of love 
now lost to her for ever, which the accidental disco- 
very of her verses had drawn forth. With an aching 
heart she dosed the casement, and, lighting a candle, 
proceeded to unlock a small writing-desk, from whence 
she drew some manuscript verses, which ran as 
follows : — 



THE FREACHEB's ADBBESS TO TTIE SOtT.. 

WaiRT soul. 
Why dost thou still disquiet 
Thyself with senseless riot, 
Taking thy fill and measure 

Of earthly pleasure t 
The things that thou dost prize 

Are not realities; 

All is but seemiog. 
Waking, thou still liest dreaming. 
That which before thine eye 
Now passeth, or hath past. 
Is nought but vanity — 

It cannot last. 
This evil world, be sure. 

Shall not endure. 
Art thou a-weaiy. Soul, and dost thou cry 
For rest 1 Wait, and thou soon shalt have 

That thou dost crave. 
For Dkath U real—ihe GaAva no modxrp. 

THE soul's reply. 

Prsacheb, too dark thy mood ; 

Ood made this earth — 

At its primeval birth 
" God saw that it was good.** 
And if through Adam's sin 

Death entered in. 
Hath not Christ died to save 

Me from the grave 1 
Repented sins for His sake are forgiven— 

There is a heaven. 
For that this earth is no abiding-place. 

Shall we displace 
The flowers that God hath scattered on our path— 

The kindly hearth ; 
The smile of love still brightening as we come. 

Making the desert, home ; 
The seventh day of rest, the poor man's treasure 

Of holy leisure ; 
Bright sunshine, happy birds, the joy of flowers 1 

Ah, no f this earth of ours 
Was "vety good," and hath its blessings still ; 

And if we will. 
We may be happy. Say, dark Preacher, why 
Should we then hate to live, or fear to die. 
With Love for Time, Heaven for Eternity 1 

Rose perused them attentively, sighed deeply, and 
then resumed,— 

*' Yes, he liked them, and said, (I remember hb 
very words,) there was more vigour and purpose 
about them than in the general run of girlish verses. 
How could I find out whether they are worth any- 
thing?*' She paused in reflection, then dhsping 
her hands together suddenly, she exdaimed,— 

" Yes, of course, Mr. Frere ; he was so good and 
kind about the pictures, and Lewis says he is so very 
clever, he will tell me. But may not he think it 
strange and odd in me to write to him ? Had I better 
consult mamma F" 

But with the question came an instinctive conscious- 
ness that she was about the kst person whom it 
would be agreeable to consult on such an occasion. 
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Hose, like every other woman possessing the slightest 
approach to the artist mind, felt a shrinking delicacy 
in regard to what the Browning school would term 
her "utterances," which rendered the idea of showing 
them where they would not be appreciated exquisitely 
painful to her. Now, Mrs. Arundel had a disagree- 
able knack of occasionally brushing against a feeling 
so rudely, as to cause the unlucky originator thereof 
to experience a mental twinge closely akin to the 
bodily sensation yclept toothache. 

It will therefore be no matter of surprise to the 
reader to learn that Rose, after mature deliberation, 
resolved to keep the fact of her having applied to Mr. 
Prere a secret, at all events till such time as the 
result should become known to her. 

She aocordm^y selected such of her poetical 
effusions as she deemed most worthy, in the course 
of which process she stumbled upon a short prose 
sketch, the only thing of the sort she had ever 
attempted, it being, in fact, a lively account of her 
first appearance at a dinner-party, written for the 
benefit of a young-lady firiend, but for some reason 
never sent. This, after looking at a page or two, she 
was about to condemn as nonsense ; but an idea came 
across her, that if Mr.Frere was to form a just 
estimate of her powers, it was scarcely fair to select 
only the best things ; so she popped in the sketch of 
the dinner-party as a kind of destitution test, to show 
how badly she could write. 

Then came the most difficult part of the business — 
the letter to Frere; true, she had written to him 
before, acting as her father's amanuensis, but that 
was a different sort of thing altogether. Still, it 
must be done, and Rose was not a person to be 
deterred by difficulties ; so she took a sheet of paper, 
and wrote " Sir" at the top of it, and having done 
so, sat and looked at it till she became intensely 
dissatisfied. " Sir,'* — ^it seemed so cold and uncom- 
fortaUe; so she took a second sheet, and wrote, 
" Dear Sir." Yes ! that was better, decidedly ; she 
only hoped it was not too familiar in writing to a 
young man ; but then, Mr. TVere was not exactly a 
young man ; he was a great deal older than Lewis ; 
above thirty, most likely; and three or four-and- 
thirty was quite middle-aged ; so the " Dear Sir** was 
allowed to remain. 

" Ce iCeit que le premier pas qui coute** and having 
once started, it was not tong before Rose's nimble 
pen had covered two sides of the sheet of paper, and 
the following letter was the result : — 

"Dbab Sir,— I know not how to offer any excuse 
for the trouble I am about to give you, otherwise 
than by explaining the reasons which have induced 
me to apply to you; and, as I know your time is 
valuable, I will do so as briefly as I can. Do not 
think me forgetful of, or ungrateful for, your great 
kindness to Lewis, when I tell you, that ever since I 
received my brother's letter, informing me of his en- 
gagement as tutor to General Grant*s ward, I have felt 
miserable at the idea of his working hard at an occu- 



REMARKABLE LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 

BY rREDK&ICK LiiWBENCB. 
No. IV. 
Lauder and Bower. 
Mr. Isaac D'Israeli in his " Curiosities of Litera- 
ture" has remarked that some of the most sinister lite- 
rary forgeries in modem times have been perpetrated 
by Scotchmen, and he instances Lauder and Bower 
— two of the blackest sheep of the world of letters. 
The disgraceful fraud of which the former stands 
convicted, so unparalleled for its meanness, baseness, 
and dishonesty, has justly condenmed him to eternal 



patioc which I fear must be distastefol to liim, in 
order to provide for Mamma and myself the oomforts 
we have hitherto enjoyed. It was impossible to 
prevent this in any way, for we tried to shsJce his 
determination, but in vain. Now I fbel that I shook! 
be so much happier if I could assist, in ever so snudl 
a degree, in relieving him from this burthen ; and tbe 
only possible idea that occurs to mc (for he wiD not 
hear of my going out as governess) is, that I miglit 
be able to earn something by my pen. Witii tins 
view, I have ventured to enclose for your penual a 
few verses which I have written at odd times for my 
own amusement ; and I trust to your kindness to teU 
me honestly whether they possess any merit or not. 
I dare not hope your opinion will be favourable ; but if 
by possibility it should prove so, will you do me the 
additional kindness of advising me what steps to take 
in order to get them published. I have never been 
in London, but I have heard there we a good many 
booksellers who live there; and as I dare say you 
know them all, perhaps yon would kindly tell me to 
which of them you would recommend me to apply. 
I have not told Mamma that I am writing, for, as I fed 
a presentiment that your answer will only prove to 
me the folly of the hopes I am so silly as to indulge, 
it is not worth while disturbing her about the matter. 
Once again thanking you for your extreme kindness 
to Lewb, and hoping that you will not consider me 
too troublesome in thus applying to you, believe me 
to remain your sincerely obliged 

" Rose Arukdel. 
" P.S. — ^I have enclosed a little 'prose sketch with 
the verses, but I am quite sure you will not like that. 
Perhaps, if Lewis has not left you when this arrives, 
you will be so very kind as not to say anything to 
him about it, as he would be sure to laugh at me.** 

When Rose had finished this epistle, &e felt that 
she had done something towards attaining the object 
she had at heart, and went to bed feeling more happy 
than she had done since the receipt of Lewis's letter. 
Straightway falling asleep, she dreamt that she was \ 
introduced to Mr. Murray, who offered her 100/. to 
write a short biographic^ memoir of General Grant 
for the " Quarterly Review.*' 

{To he continued.) 
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infamj, and rendered his name a by-vord of contempt. 
To the credit of English literature, it did not indeed 
long remain undiscoyered, and it may at least be said 
to have had one beneficial effect — ^that of placing the 
unwary on their guard against an unscrupulous dis- 
putant, and of demonstrating the importance and 
necesaity of occasionally terifying a quotation, and 
testing a doubtful assertion. 

William Lauder was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he acquired the reputation of con- 
siderable scholarship. It is not improbable, however, 
that his unamiable disposition displayed itself in some 
sihap^ during his academical career, for at its close he 
was unsuccessful in all his efforts to obtain preferment 
in the University. He was first a candidate for the 
profeaaorship of Latin, and aften^ards for the office of 
librarian. Having been in both instances rejected, he 
tried for one of the masterships in the High School, 
and was also unsuccessful. Li 1739 he published an 
edition of Johnson's Latin translation of the Psalms, 
with other passages oi saored poetry, but, however 
creditably he might have executed his task, the 
speculatioB was not a profitable one. Soured by dis- 
appointments, he came to London, where we find him 
engaged, at the time he became notorious, as a teacher 
of the daasios. . Li 1747 he commenced his attack on 
the reputation of Milton in various communications to 
the "Gentleman's Magazine," in which the great poet 
was denounced as an unprincipled plagiarist. These 
papers having led to some controversy, and excited 
some attention, Lauder was induced to collect them, 
and in 1750 he republished them in a volume, entitled, 
** An Essay on Milton's use and abuse of the moderns 
in his Paradise Lost ; " with the motto, taken from 
Milton, 

« Things nnattempted yet in prose or rhyme." 

The woii: is preceded by a characteristic advertise- 
ment from Lauder, which states that "(Gentlemen 
who are desirous of securing their children from ill 
example, or are themselves inclined to gain or retrieve 
the knowledge of the Latin t6ngue, may be waited on 
at their own houses by the author of the following 
Essay;" an announcement certainly calculated to 
convey the idea that the "canny Scot" regarded his 
erudite performance as an excellent mercantile specu- 
lation, and favourable medium of publicity. To render 
the work more remarkable, the preface and postscript 
were contributed by Dr. Samuel Johnson. The latter 
contained a charitable appeal on behalf of Milton's 
granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Poster, who was then 
Uving and in great distress, as will appear from the 
foUowing quotation from the Eev. Dr. Newton's Life 
of MUton, with Johnson's eloquent remarks :— 

" ' Sach is the caprice of fortune, this granddaughter 
of a man who will be an everlasting glory to the nation, 
has now for some yean, with her husband, kept a little 
ohandler^s or jfrocer's shop for their snbilBtence, lately 
at the Lower HoUowi^, m the road between iiigbgate 
and London, and at present in Cock Lane, not fur from 
Shoreditch Church.* 

** That this relation is true cannot be questioned ; 



but surely the honour of letters, the dignity of saered 
poetry, the spirit of the English nation, wd the glory of 
human nature, require that it should be true no longer. 
In an age in which statues are erected to the honour ot 
this g^'eat writer, in which his effigy has been distributed 
on medals, and his woric propagated by translations and 
illustrated with oommentaries; in an age whieh, amidst 
all its vices and all its follies, has not become infionoos 
for want of charity, it may be surely allowed to hope, 
that the living remains of Milton will be no longer but- 
fered to languish in distress." 

The authors from whom Lauder accused Milton of 
borrowing without acknowledgment, were some of them 
all but unknown in what was then called the learned 
world. Among them were Masenius, a Jesuit of 
Cologne, Taubmann, a German, and Staphorstius, a 
learned Dutchman. From these and other authors 
passages were quoted, in some of which there was a 
general resemblance, and in others a dose similarity 
to the most admired portions of Paradise Lost. Many 
of Milton's admirers were surprised and confotinded 
to find their idol in some instances a mere translator! 
the appropriator of the language and imagery of a few 
laborious versifiers, whose obscurity had secured him 
from detection. Having apparently established his 
charges by quotations, Lauder artfhlly proceeded to 
support them by indirect evidence, of which we annex 
a specimen. " Edward Phillips, Milton's nephew," ho 
says, "in 1675 published a work, entitled, 'Theatrum 
Poetarum ; or a Complete Colleetion (>f Poets, ancient 
and modem,' which performance is probably nothing 
else but a short account of all the poetical authors in 
his uncle's library, of which he had the perfect use and 
knowledge by his having been employed by him as an 
amanuensis. In the exercise of this office he must 
have been privy to the secret practice of his imcle in 
rifling the treasures of others ; and that he was privy to 
it, I think is manifest from his passing over in silence, in 
the above-mentioned piece, all those authors that Milton 
was most obliged to." Farther on, he suggests a still 
more remarkable proof of Milton's felonious practices. 
"I cannot," he continues, "omit observing here, that 
Milton's contrivance of teaching his daughters to 
read, but to read only, several learned knguages, 
plainly points the same way as Mr. Phillips's secreting 
and suppressing the books to which his uncle was 
most obliged. Milton well knew the loquacious and 
incontinent spirit of the sex (!) and the danger on 
that account of entrusting them with so important a 
secret as his unbounded plagiarism; he therefore 
wisely confined them to the knowledge of the words 
and pronunciation only, but kept the sense and mean- 
ing to himself." 

But Lauder's triumph was of short duration. The 
detection of the imposition and the chastisement of 
the impostor fell into able hands. Upon its first pub- 
lication the work attracted the attcnti<m of the Rev. 
John Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, whose 
jealous regard for the reputation of Milton induced 
him to investigate its contents. Confident of the 
great poet's integrity, and not content with Lauder's 
assertions, he proceeded with considerable pains to 
search for the passages which had been quoted from 
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Masenius, Sti^horstius, Grotius, and others. The 
result was most triumphant : in nearly every iustauce 
. he found that Lauder had tampered with the text, and 
! had impudently inserted several lines from a transla- 
' tion of the Paradise Lost in Latin hexameters, by 
, William Hogg, and others of his own manufacture. 
I The detection was so complete that the impostor had 
I no alternative but confession. A full avowal of the 
' fraud was accordingly drawn up by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who naturally enough considered his repu- 
tation somewhat involved in the transaction, and 
after some demur signed by Lauder. Upon a calm 
review of the whole circumstances of the case, wc 
cannot, however, absolve Johnson from all blame. 
That he was the dupe of the impostor, and entirely 
innocent of the fraud, will be readily admitted, but 
can it be said that he exercised a proper discretion in 
giving his sanction and support to a chai^ the 
accuracy of which he had not taken the trouble to 
investigate P It is to be feared that his latent 
hostility to Milton — his rooted abhorrence of the 
"sour republicanism" of the great Puritan poet — 
prompted him to lend a readier ear to Lauder's asser- 
tions tiian can be justified on principles of fairness 
and candour. When referring to the subject in after 
years, he said with characteristic senteutiousness, 
believing it perhaps the best defence he had to offer, 
" In the business of Lauder I was deceived, partly by 
thinking the man too frantic to be fraudulent." 

After the appearance of Mr. Douglas's reply, the 
following advertisement (which we quote as a literary 
curiosity in its way) was inserted in the public news- 
papers by Lauder's publishers : — 

•* White Hart, Id PatsmMter Row, London, Nor. 28, 1750. 

" Upon the publication of the Rev. Mr. Douglas's 
Defence of Milton, in answer to Lauder, we immediately 
sent to Lauder, and insisted upon his clearing himself 
from the chaige of Forgery, which Mr. Douglas has 
brought against him, by producing the books in ques- 
tioo. 

" ffe has this day admitted the charge, but with great 
insensibility. 

" We therefore disclaim all connexion with him, and 
shall for the future sell his book orlt as a masterpiece 
of fraud, which the public may be supplied with at Is, 6d. 
stitched. 

"John Paykr. 
"Joseph Bocqbt.** 

Li a second edition of his Defence of Milton, Mr. 
Douglas was enabled to give the result of some 
further investigations, and the details of Lauder's 
confession. Among many other instances of audacious 
fraud he quotes the following, which may serve as a 
specimen of the whole. "In the eighty-eighth page of 
his (Lauder's) Essay, we meet with a very extra- 
ordinary interpolation. There he has quoted, as from 
Bamsay, a Scotch poet, 

' Pallentes umbras Erebi noctemque profundam,' 

a line which never existed but in Virgil. Upon my 
asking him his reason for being guilty of so unneces- 
sary a piece of fraud, he made no other apology, but 
that he thought the insertion of this line would be a 



great improvement to the text of Ramsay, like an 
abandoned pickpocket, he cannot abstain from his 
infamous occupiition, even when there can be no 
tomptation to exercise it." 

A curious instance of another description of fraud 
is afforded in one of his communications to the 
" Gentleman's Magazine," where he quotes two lines 
from the " Adamus £xul " of Grotius : 

" Lacusqne vivi solphuris semper flunnt 
£t ampla vacuo spatia lazantur loco, — " 

which he asserts were thus borrowed and i4)propri- 
ated by Milton, 

" And lakes of living salphur ever flow. 
And ample spaces, — *' 

a translation which it must be presumed b Lander's 
own, as the passage is not to be found in Milton ! 

Notwithstanding the complete exposure of his fraod, 
his abject apology, and lupous character, in 1754 
Lauder commenced another attack on the reputation 
of Milton by the publication of a tract, entitled, 
" King Charles I. vindicated from the charge of pla- 
giarism brought against him by Milton, and Milt<ni 
himself convicted of forgery, &c.'* 

*' Destroy his web of sophistry, In vain. 
The creature 's at his dirty work again." 

The alleged object of this pamphlet was to vindi- 
cate the authenticity of a prayer in the loon Basilike, 
(a work commonly attributed to King Charles L) The 
introductory sentences clearly show tliat Lauder was ; 
still smarting under the infliction he had received 
from the pen of Mr. Douglas, and his clumsy attempts 
at vindication are somewhat amusing. He had intended 
to publish a collection of modem Latin poets from 
whom Milton had borrowed ; " but all at once," 
he says, "my hopes were dashed to pieces, and my 
project entirely defeated, by the Eev. Mr. Douglas, 
who, conscious of the unpopularity of my subject 
unfairly and ungenerously took occasion for an over- 
cluu^ of twenty or thirty lines in my Essay on 
Milton, to discredit the reputation of the whole, 
though, I still maintain, with no more justice than if^ 
by paying twenty pieces, he should falsely or vainly 
imagine he had conscientiously discharged a debt of a 
thousand." Li his former work he had disavowed any 
feeling of hostility towards Milton, and had even 
spoken of him with respect and admiration ; he now 
threw off the mask, and with frantic malignity de» 
nounced him as " an odious and presumptuous liar, an 
abandoned monster of mankind, of insatiable avarice, 
unbounded ambition, implacable malice, unparalleled 
impudence, and shocking impiety." 

But little attention was paid to the raving and 
railing of the wretched Zoilus, however clamorous 
and indecent, after his recent and complete discom- 
fiture. Consigned upon all hands to contumely and 
ne^ect, it is not surprising that he should haye 
sought relief in exile. The Ubt we hear of him is that 
he kept a school for some time in 'the island of 
Barbadoes, and died there about the year 1771. 
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The exposure of Lauder was not the only service of 
the same kind rendered by Mr. Douglas to the litei-ary 
world. With equal adcbress he unmasked another 
impostor who occupied for some years a large share 
of the public attention, but whom we will dismiss 
with a very brief notice. Archibald Bower, the 
individual to whom we allude, was bom at Dundee in 
the year 1686, and at the age of sixteen was sent to 
the Scotch Jesuit college at Douay. Four years 
afterwards he was removed to Borne, and admitted 
into the order of Jesus. After the usual noviciate, he 
was sent to Fano, and he afterwards became philo- 
sophical reader in the college of Arezzo. He was from 
thence transferred to Macerata, where he remained till 
the year 1726. He had now reached the age of forty, a 
period of life when the passions are generally sup- 
posed to be under the control of the judgment ; he had 
hitherto manifested no distaste for the pursuits in 
which he had been educated, when all at once he 
came to the resolution of quitting the Jesuits, and 
flying from Italy. It was afterwards alleged by him, 
as the principal reason for his departure, that he was 
shocked and disgusted by the cruelties practised in 
the Inquisition, but his enemies assign a very different 
cause, — ^namely, a disgraceful abuse of his ecclesiastical 
functions, which rendered it dangerous for him to 
remain where he was. His escape was attended with 
some difficulty, and he lias worked it up into a 
narrative highly coloured, and diversified with marvel- 
lous incidents and adventures. Having taken refuge 
in Enghind, he avowed himself, with some reservation, 
a convert to Prostestantism. " I declined," he says, 
** at first conforming to any particular church, but 
suspecting all alike, after I had been so long and so 
grossly imposed on, I formed a system of religion to 
myself, and continued a Protestant for the space, I 
think, of six years, but a Protestant of no particular 
denomination." Considerable interest was taken by 
the public in the supposed proselyte ; many generous 
and powerful friends came forward to assist him, and 
being a man of ability, he easily obtamed literary em- 
ployment. It IB rather a singular fact that he was 
engaged on the Universal History with George Psal- 
manasar, the celebrated impostor of F(»rmosan notoriety. 
In the course of a few years he had saved a consider- 
able sum of money, with which he resolved to purchase 
a life-annuity. Proceeding to London for this purpose, 
according to his own account, he accidentally met with 
one Mr. Hill, a Jesuit, "who transacted money matters 
as an attorney," with whom he concluded a bargain. 
Whatever might have been the real nature of this 
transaction, it seems very clear that Bower, not- 
withstanding his assumed Prostestantism, was in 
constant intercourse and communication with the 
principal English Jesuits, and this was satisfactorily 
shown by Mr. Douglas, in a pamphlet, entitled, " Six 
Letters from Archibald Bower to Father Sheldon. 
Provincial of the Jesuits in England," in which his 
aouble-dealing and hyprocrisy were proved by incon- 
trovertible evidence. Matters stood thus when he 
pubMshed the first volume of his " History of the 



Popes," which called forth another pamphlet At>m his 
indefatigable adversary. He was now charged by Mr. 
Doughis not merely with religious duplicity, but with 
a piece of shameful plagiarism in appropriating to 
himself the work of Dc TUlemont, a iVench historian, 
without notice or acknowledgment. In order that 
there might be no mistake, Mr. Douglas printed a few 
chapters of De Tillemont page by page with Bower, 
and thus triumphantly exposed the fniud. A lengthened 
controversy followed, and dull and uninteresting as the 
dctaib of such a dispute may now appear, no less 
than twenty-two pamphlets were published on the 
subject. The dishonesty and hypocrisy of Bower were 
thus made patent to the world. Mr. Garrick, it is said, 
at one time contemplated caricaturing him on the stage, 
in revenge for a contemptuous notice in the impostw's 
" Summary view of his controversy with the Papists," 
in which he had spoken of Mr. Garrick as a " gentle- 
man who acted on the stage, and Mrs. Garrick, alias 
Yioletta," as a lady "who within these few years 
danced upon the stage. The gentleman, though no 
Roscius, is as well known and admired for his acting 
as the lady for her dancing, and the lady was as well 
known and admired for her dancing as the gentleman 
is for his acting : and they are in that sense par 
uobile** We may conclude this article by stating that 
Archibald Bower died in the yoar 1766, at the age of 
eighty, and that he was bnriud in Marylebone church- 
yard, where a monument was erected to his memory, 
with an inscription attesting his purity and innocence. 



LIZZY WILSON;* 

OB, THE OOYBSNESS'S CHBISTXAS HOUDAT. 

When Lizzy was called in the morning, she awoke 
from a dream of Marianna and the Puppets. " Mine 
are gone long since, as well as Wilhelm's," she 
thought ; " but life is not over yet." 

When she was dressing by the light of a candle in 
the cold morning, she felt nothing of the oheeriessness 
of the outward world ; she was going home ! When 
she had drunk the cup of coffee which Susan brought 
her, she wondered how it was that she felt as if her 
holiday had begun a month ago — that she felt as if 
going home was an every-day occurrence ! Her eye fell 
on the volume she had been reading the previous night. 

" Ah, it was that ! Genius always carries us into 
its own dweUiog-place among the ' gods. ' Higketi 
intellectual enjoyment T Yes, my unknown friend! 
you have given it to me— ;^a» and circumttaneee com- 
bining. No prying now into the cause of my happi- 
ness ; let it suffice to me that I am happy. 
" ' We mar the brighineas of our bliss 
By tracing its cause too welL' * 

She hummed this couplet to a tone which came to 
her mmd with the words, and, putting a few articles 
into a basket she intended to carry in her hand, she 
ran down stairs, made Susan a present by the way, 
and was soon in the coach and on her road to the City. 

(I) Continued firom p. 24. 
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"Wlien she reached the Coventry coach, she found 
the guard very cross, because thcie were " only two 
iiisides booked." The other " inside" was not there 
when she got in, and she found that he was to be 
taken up at a house at Highgate. Bhe was glad to 
have the coach to herself till then, and tucked herself 
up comfortably in the very same old travelling-cloak 
which her mother had taken such sorrowful pains to 
adjust when she last saw her. She could read a little 
now. She got out her new treasure from the basket, 
and soon forgot the cold ; but I cannot say she forgot 
the jolting till they were off the stones. Presently 
the coach atop])ed. What was the guard opening the 
door for P " Oh ! Highgate ! — I wish there was not 
another inside," thought Lizzy ; and she turned her 
^yes with curiosity to the door. 

Let me remind you, dear reader, that it was then a 
matter of importance whom you had as coach com- 
panion, on a long journey. You would know thaty if 
jou had ever felt the tedium and fatigue of such a 
journey, doubled by being obliged to travel with 
disagreeable people. Liszy saw her companion, and 
was as much astonished as she was pleased, to see 
r-the giver of the book in her hand. He did not 
Qb«erve i^ till he had seated himself. He then 
recognised her in a moment, though with a look of 
extreme surprise, and raismg his hat, said, "How 
very extraordinary 1" And they both laughed at the 
singularity of the chance. 

When the stranger saw the book she held in her 
hand, he became evidently embarrassed. A colour 
came over his cheek. Lizzy thought it would be well 
for her to speak, though she felt very embarrassed 
too. *^ 

" This book ! — I believe I understand the singleness 
of heart which prompted you to do a kindness not 
set down in the rules of society. I am obliged to you 
for yoTir gift, for its own sake and for the manner in 
which it was given." 

When Lizzy had said all these words, she felt that 
she might have said better ones. It was dear that 
the person to whom they were addressed did not 
think 80, for he seemed quite relieved by them, and 
looked so very pleased and thankful that Lizzy could 
not help looking pleased too. 

"I am very fortunate indeed, Miss Wilson, in 
meetmg you agam to-day. I feared that I was a 
true prophet when I wrote that note yesterday, and 
that it would never be my lot to meet you again. Allow 
me to introduce myself to you," and taking out his 
card ease, he gave her a (»rd — she read the words 
" The Rev. Ernest Morgan." 

They needed no fEurther introduction, and conversed 
upon many subjects forthwith. Beginning with 
Goethe and the then rising writer Carlyle, whom 
Lizzy defended against Mr. Morgan's attacks as well 
M she oould, though she could not deny that there 
was aome truth in his remark, that " Carlyle does not 
write RtglUh, His language may be, as you say, a 
very fine language, and exactly suited to his mind, but 
I fear that he will not live to a late posterity, because 



he does not write English— he is not nationaL An 
author must be national to live." 

" But may not the nation be beginning to loee ikat 
quality which you call naiumalify f" 

" If so, it is beginning to lose its existence as a 
nation, I fear." 

" How ! are we less worthy to be called a wmKoa, 
because we no longer hate the Trench, and ciirae the 
Pope?" 

Mr. Morgan smiled, **l am not very sure tliat we 
are not I " 

" But is nationality then a thing very much to be 
desired ? " asked Lizzy, rather pnx^pd. 

'< For a nation ? " inquired Mr. Morgan archlj. 

" No, no. But may not the present movements of ovr 
social system, our newly projected railways, boilitiee 
of communication with foreign lands, and improred 
and more generally diffused education — ^will not aU 
these things, in time, give us something better tlia» 
our narrow nationality ? " 

" Time will show. I hope that it may be bo as 
fervently as you do— as any one can do, but I an 
somewhat of a chemist, and I know that untried oon- 
binations are not without danger of destruction to tlie 
experimenter." 

*' But you may make your experiments eaxefiil](r« 
and with knowledge and precaution." 

*<True. I will not seek to promulgate my feaia on 
this subject, about which one ought to be hc^nl, if 
possible." 

They talked of things in general, and Mr. Me^pai 
asked no questions about his companion'a bistoij or 
dest ination. She had said that she was " going almoet 
as far as Coventry." He was determined to know 
her and her family ; he had already made up his miad 
to do that, so he would not interrupt thett pleasant 
conversation by questions slie might thinly impar- 
tinent. 

When they seated themselves again in tiie ooaoli^ 
after dinner, and Liszy had accepted the use of Mr. 
Morgan's large travelling cloak, which he declared he 
did not want, she felt very warm and oomfortalde, and 
rather disposed to lean back and say noUiiag, bat alia 
hoped Mr. Morgan would talk. She liked his voic^ 
and admired his mind, it was so strong and w^ 
organized, 

Mr. Morgan began: "As you l^oow tke 9fva!uj 
about Coventry, Miss Wikoo, perhaps you esA teU »«» 
something of the place I am goi^g to— a village ealM 
Everstead." 

Lizzy sat upright again with astoivshment^ "S^r^** 
stead ! That is the place to which I am going. It is 
my native place. I can tell you all about Everstead." 

It was now Mr. Moi^gan*s turn to look sunpriaed* 
" Is it possible F — ^yea 1 it must be so. The eemaooMai 
of the name prevented my seeing it before* Yo^ aie 
Z«*y Wilson." 

" I am," said Liszy; *'how do you know me?" 

" Oh ! I used to hear of you years ago; Meitw*' 
— and Mr. Morgan hesitated, and beesme aiknt. 

It was nearly dark, and he was glad of that» fsn \m 
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oompaiuoii's sake. He began to say something about 
the strangeness of their meeting yesterday in a shop 
in London, and to-day in the Coventry coach. 

Lizzy, to his surprise, asked in a very cheerful 
voice, iif he were " going to stay with Felix Merton 
and his wife ? " Mr. Morgan ^d not reply immedi- 
ately, but muttered to himself the word ** strange," 
and then said aloud, " Yes, I have accepted Merton s 
kind invitation to stay with him, while my house is 
being prepared." 

" Your house ! — Oh ! I remember. The Grange 
was to be let a short time ago. So you are going to 
live at the Grange P" 

" No, I am not going to live there. My future 
home will be the house in which you were bom. I am 
the new incumbent of Everstead.'* 

Lizzy said nothing; — every fresh sentence seemed 
to bring forth a surprise. She sank back again and 
thought of the happy days she had spent in that 
house, ller father was incumbent of Evcrstead then. 
Here was another stranger about to take possession 
of her home, the old parsonage ! Her thoughts went 
far back into her younger years. 

And what was Mr. Moi^gan thinking about P asks 
the reader. I will look into his mind, and tell you. 
First he thought, " What a blockhead I was, to tell 
her that I am going to instal myself triumphantly in 
her father's house. I might have left ihai for some' 
body else to tell." Then he, too, began to wander in 
the land of memory. Of his travels, and the men 
and women he had known ; of his childhood and his 
college life, he thought, and of one tlung more than all : 
of a lovely girl, bright as the dawn, who had been the 
idol of his boyhood, who had— ^tf«, she had encouraged 
his hopes tiU he believed them secure, and when, with 
liis father's permission, he hastened to assure her of 
his love, she told him that she " was quite surprised " 
that '* he had no interest in her heart." He had since 
learned that her heart was not so great a prize as he 
had dreamed. It was coirnpted by the flattery paid 
to her beauty : she deceived several as she had 
deceived him, yet he could not, even now that she was 
marriedy he could not bear to think that she was 
worse than light and thoughtless. He was going to 
see her after four years' absence. He did not love her 
now, but he wished to see how she conducted herself 
as a wife, and he almost dreaded the effect which her 
wonderful beauty would have again on him. 

Presently lauj moved forward to see if she could 
discern where the coach was. Mr. Morgan then 
ventured to ask, "Do you know Mrs. Merton P " 

"Oh yes!— do you?" 

" I used to know LiUa Manners. I have not seen 
her since her marriage. Is she altered much ?" he 
added, after a pause. 

" I have not seen her for more that two years, but 
I am sure that she is as beautiful as ever. I never 
saw a living face so perfect." 

" Nor I. Do you know her well ?" 

" Veiy well I believe I am her only correspondent. 
She tdd m^ in her kst letter that the new vicar was 



an old friend of her husband's. She did not say she 
had known you. I am surprised that I never heard 
her talk of you, for Lilla used to talk of almost every 
body she had ever known." 

" Oh ! a great beauty like Mrs. Merton cannot 
remember all the young men that she ha« known in 
the course of her life. I was a very young man when 
I knew her." 

Lizzy noticed the sarcastic tone in which this was 
said, and she wished she could have seen the speaker's 
face. Each remained silent again, while the coach 
moved on swiftly. The few words they had exchanged 
gave a new direction to the thoughts of eacL 

The course of Lizzy's thoughts was thus : No man 
speaks bitterly of a young and very beautiful woman 
unless he has, or thinks that he has, special cause for 
doing so — uidess she has slighted his love. Can k$ be 
the person of whom Lilla once spoke when I reproved 
her for her coquetry, and said she would not be 
warned, till she had broken some heart finer and 
better than her own. I remember her words well ; 
they were more full of feeling than any I have heard 
her utter, " Lizzy, I fear I have ahready broken one 
heart, and I am not warned. / have the power of 
breaking hearts, and jfou have the power of healing 
them." Tom and Mr. Morgan !— How different ! — 
Yet both were attracted by the same thing in Xdlla ! 
Such is beauty ! — 

" Such a mistress of the world.'* 

Either would, I think, have laid down his life for her, 
and she lays down the love of maoy, perhaps as 
sincere, to marry one who cannot love well. And is it 
not better as it is P Tom, even, easy as his nature is, 
would not have been happy with Lilla. She is 
too childish ! Mr. Morgan, would he have been 
happy P Love would have made him blind, while he 
remained a very young man. I do not suppose he is 
much more than tMrty now, and were Lilla his wife, I 
am sure he could not respect her. Felix can be happy 
enough without thinking about respect for his wife. 
But Lilla is noi Mr. Morgan's wife. He has not 
seen her for four years. She is still as beautiful as 
ever. She may be dangerous to Mr. Morgan, or he 
to her. They are about to live in the unrestrained 
intimacy of village Hfe. But LilU loves Felix better 
than all the worlds and she is a mother, — two safe- 
guards against levity. He ought to know that she is a 
mother. 

"Has Mrs. Merton any children P" aake4 Mr. 
Moi^an at this moment. 

" Yes, she has a baby now — ^her first child. I was 
thinking of it at that moment. But I really believe 
I must have been asleep, for I am sure we are coming 
into Evcrstead now," and she looked out of the window 
steadily for a few minutes. " Yes ! yes ! we are. 
passing the Grange now." 

" You must bo fatigued. It is nearly eight o'dockj^ 
I fancy. You must be ghd that your journey is 
ended.'' 

" I am not much tired." 
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" I have to thank you for one of the pleasantest 
jonmeys I ever made." 

" Do you really go on to Coventry, to-night ? You 
had better stay at Everstead. The Mertons will be 
glad to see you." 

" I luive a great inclination to do so ; but I have 
business of importance at Coventry, and I shall not be 
able to make my appearance in Everstead till late on 
Saturday. I begin my duty here on Sunday." 

The coach now stopped at the " White Cottage." 
"This is my home!" 

Mr. Morgan let down the window, and beheld a 
little group that touched him to the heart. The 
lamps of the coach threw a light on it. An old 
working man held a lantern up, while he supported 
his wife, Alice, the old servant, who had insisted on 
going out with the rest when the coach stopped : " It 
was a matter of two years since she had seen the 
blessed child." There stood old Alice, with her red 
cloak over her head, and old John with the lantern; 
and before them were Mrs. Wilson and her two 
youngest children. Nancy and George flew to the 
coach window. 

"O Lizzy! Lizzy! are you there P " 

liizzy felt tears of joy impeding utterance ; and it 
was a stranger's voice that replied — 

" Yes ! she is here, quite safe and welL" 

George wrenched open the door, and Lizzy sprang 
out, in spite of the folds of Mr. Moigan's cloak, and 
stood by her mother's side, with Nancy and George 
pressing close to her. She recollected her minor duties 
in a moment, paid her fare, and returned his cloak 
to Mr. Morgan, who had alighted to wish her " good 

by." 

" Good-by, then, till Sunday, when we shall see 
you again," and she gave him her hand, for she felt 
that they were friends already. 

As the coach drove on, Mr. Morgan put his head 
out of the window, and saw the group he had just left 
going up the garden-walk into the house. Mrs. 
Wilson, with her arm round Lizzy, Lizzy with one 
hand on George's shoulder, and Nancy skipping first 
on one side of them and then on the other, while John 
and Alice went behind with the light. He saw them 
go in and shut the door, and then he felt alone. 

Now Lizzy stood agam in the middle of that little 
parlour, and her mother took off the old cloak, and 
she pressed her lips to it. 

"Don't waste your kisses on that old thing, 
mother. Give them all to me. I have been so long 
without a sweet, sweet kiss from any of you ! " and 
Lizzy folded her mother in her arms and wept for 
joy. Then she kissed George and Nancy a dozen 
times, and teould go into the kitchen to kiss old 
Alice, before she could consent to " sit down in the 
easy chair by the fire, and have a cup of tea." 

She returned in a few minutes — ^I should say, tkey 
returned, for wherever she went all the family went 
too. She answered all her mother's questions about 
her health, and the journey, and the Goulds. Lizzy 
was looking veiy well, every one thought. George 



kept his eyes fixed on her, and her mother stopped 
eveiy minute in preparing the tea, to turn and stitike 
Liz^s hair, or to kiss her cheek as she rested hendf 
in the easy chair. 

Nancy had gone away for a moment, and returned 
with something alive, which she put upon JJxzj*s Up, 
saying, with pride, — 

" There ! Isn't he a beauty ? And Lizzy, dearest, 
you shall have him, if you like." 

" What is it, love ? Oh, I see ! A gtiinea^ig. — 
What ! you have got one at hist ? " 

" Yes ! I am so foud of him ! he's the sweetest 
little angel ! But I'll give him to you.*' 

" I would not deprive you of it for the world- You 
will take much more care of him than I should, and I 
can see him all the same." 

Nancy saw there was reason in this ; but stiD she 
had wanted to do something very generous, to make 
a sacrifice, that she might prove how much she kfved 
Lizzy. This guinea-pig was a new treasiore, rrrj 
precious in her eyes ; that was worthy to be offered 
to Lizzy. George had told her that Lizzy would not 
like the smell of a guinea-pig, and could not take it to 
London with her; but Nancy had nothing so valuable 
to offer, and therefore she offered it. Lizzj caressed 
the little animal and its mistress, and said she would 
have him for hers all the time she was at home, only 
Nancy was to feed and take care of him, and to have 
it back for herself when Lizzy went away. This 
arrangement made George laugh aloud; but Nancy 
took the guinea-pig away perfectly satisfied. 

George and Nancy sat up till mamma and Lizzy 
went to bed, which was not till every change in the 
village had been discussed, and Lizzy had given ho* 
little presents, and half unpacked one box to get a 
drawing which she had done for mamma, and some 
music she had for George, who was particularly re- 
quested by his mother uoi to practise before breakfast 
to-morrow, as it would disturb Lizzy, who would uTant 
to sleep in the morning. Having heard how thin Mr. 
Elliot was become, and how fat Mrs. Merton's baby 
was; how tall the Misses Lambert were growing 
and how short young Eortescue still was ; how many 
persons were married, and how few had died ; what 
families had quarrelled, and what families had made 
up quarrels and become friends, since she left, Lizzy 
was mdined to think village gossip much mote inte- 
resting than well-bred London talk. 

They all went to bed at last. Lizzy and her 
mother occupied the same room, as of old, and had 
much more to say when they were alone there. Mudi 
about the Mertons which was, upon the whole, 
satisfactory. Just as Lizzy was dropping to sleep, 
her mother said, — 

" I forgot to ask you who that gentleman waa 
who was in the coach to-night." 

" That is our new vicar. I will tell you more 
about him to-morrow. Good night, dearest mother.'* 

When Lizzy awoke the next morning, her eyes 
wandered with a sense of perfect happiness over the 
little bedroom. The latticed window^ the ohl oaken 
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chest of drawers, the funny little recess, where the 
writing-table stood, and where the miniatures of four 
chubby children hung against the wall; the old 
tent-bedstead, with its beautiful and venerable chintz 
curtains ; and the cosy fire-place, where she saw her 
mother at that moment lighting a fire as gently as a 
disembodied spirit, for fear of awaking her. 

"What ! up and dressed, mamma P I wonder I did 
not hear you ! '* 

** It would have been a greater wonder if you had 
heard me, fori never saw any one sleep more soundly. 
How are you, darling P " she added, approaching the 
bed ; " I was afraid to kiss you before." 

" Oh, I am so well ! so happy ! Turn your face 
round, mother dearest ; I want to see it by day-light." 

" Not so young as it used to be, eh, Lizzy P But 
you know I never had any colour since we left the 
Parsonage. Now, let me go and attend to the fire, 
dearest." 

" I am afraid you are taking that trouble entirely 
on my account." 

" To be sure I am, I know how miserably cold this 
little house must feel affcer a good substantial well- 
wanned house in London, where I suppose you can 
have a fire in every room whenever you like, without 
being thought very luxuriously inclined." 

"Why yes. The Goulds are very much more 
sensible, on the subject of fires, than most English 
people. I cannot understand what it is that makes 
every body grudge to have as many fires as are re- 
quisite for health, in this country. In the case of 
people like ourselves, who have scarcely enough to 
live on, of course every' additional fire becomes a 
consideration. But how many rich people we know 
who would hesitate about having a fire in every bed- 
room ! They will have three courses and dessert every 
day, — an expense highly injurious to health; and 
they will starve with cold in their bed-rooms ; which, 
according to my notion, is quite as injurious to health. 
How many fainilies you see who are never free from 
coughs, colds, and influenza, all the winter, merely 
beomse they all go to bed and get up eveiy day (at 
the coldest times of the day too) in an atmosphere at 
or below the freezing point, after leaving a warm bed, 
or a room at a temperature of 68^." 

" You are quite right, child. I think my experience 
worth something, and it has taught me that an eco- 
nomy (so called) of fire is a great extravagance." 

" But how do you manage now P Can you contrive 
to give every body a fire, with no servant but Alice P" 
asked Lizzy. 

" In this way : — AKce sleeps in the kitchen and 
has her fire. Nancy sleeps with me ; and her former 
room is arranged as a general dressing-room, where 
Alice lays the fire the night before. — Greorge gets up 
first, and passes into the dressing-room, lights the fire, 
manages his own bathing tub---oleara away all his 
things, and knocks at my door to say that he has 
vaoiied the dressing-room, as he goes down to practise. 
And then Nancy and I use it ; the old screen serving 
as a partition between us. I have the fire kept there 
yoL. IX. 



all day. Nancy has her playthings Uiere, and Geoi-ge 
sometimes likes to be there. And all work which is 
not fit for the parlour, I do there. This fire is a very 
trifling addition to our expense. Coals in these 
midland counties are much cheaper than in London. 
We go without pudding twice a-week for the sake of 
the fire. George is facetious on the subject, and calls 
warming himself by the dressing-room fire "having a 
slice of pudding." 

" How do you like the idea of sending George to 
Christ's, mother?" 

" I am glad that he should be wcU taught, poor 
boy ! But I dread to send him among several hundred 
boys. George is not clever ; — he may be easily cor- 
rupted." 

" Nay, mother dearest ; I think George is one of 
the most difficult persons to be corrupted ; — perhaps 
his not being clever is one reason for it. He is very 
steady in his love of right. I consider George the 
best of your children; not the brightest, but the 
best." 
A knock was heard at the door of the room. 
" Is Lizzjr getting up, mamma P — I want to see her." 
" Come m, Nancy.'* And in sprang Nancy with 
th^ guinea-pig on her arms. 

" Oh ! you are half-dressed. I did not like to knock 
before. If you please, mamma, Alice wants to know 
if she is to make the coffee yet ; and Dr. Merton has 
sent over a dried salmon and a quantity of marmabde 
from Scotland." 

" Felix has not forgotten your old breakfast fancies, 
you see," said Mrs. Wilson laughingly, to Lizzy. 
" They had a hamper from Sootknd yesterday." 

"Oh! and please, Lizzy, may George begin to 
practise now P because he's always teasing Alice and 
me about the breakfast, if he may not practise." 

"Yes, dear, tell George to practise till breakfast 
time," said Mrs. Wilson, "and tell Alice she may 
make the coffee, and let us have some of the salmon 
and the marmalade for breakfast. In a quarter of an 
hour Lizzy and I will come down ; and I hope, dear, 
we shall find the breakfast table very neat." 

Nancy nodded and laughed ; and ran off with her 
guinea-pig. 

Not very long after breakfast. Dr. and Mrs. Merton 
came over to the "White Cottage," and nurse followed 
with the baby. 

Lizzy was in the parlour alone, adorning the room 
with duysanthemums and holly, while her mother was 
busy with Nancy in the kitchen, and George was gone 
to tell every body in the village that his " sister was 
come from London." 

She was very glad to see them both. Lilla com- 
plimented her upon her improved looks, and she com- 
plimented Lilla upon her baby, which was a lovely 
Httle thing. Felix was, at first, a little moved at the 
sight of Lizzy; but she was glad to see that he remem- 
bered nothing but the baby and Lilla, when the former 
was produced for Lizzy's approbation. 

" What is its name P" asked Lizzy, after she had 
examined it attentively for some minutes. 

H 
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" Lizz^, Jle would have it christened lAzzy. I was 
a little jealous/' said Lilla laughing, and arranging 
the feather of her bonnet before the glass. *' Besides, 
as I told him, it was quite absurd to haye it christened 
Lizzy. It might have been christened Elizabeth, and 
called Lizzy. But no ; — he was quite sarage about 
it, I assure you, and swore that it should be actually 
christened * Lizzy ^ and it was. He is such an 
obstinate mule." 

" Indeed ! — that is something quite new," said 
Lizzy, with a smile. 

" / am going to be obstinate when we have a boy," 
said Lilla ; " his name shall be Aldebaronto^koseophor- 
mio ; — that I am determined upon." 
■ " You may have him christened what you please j 
/ shall call him ' Lilius,' " said J^'elix, looking at his 
pretty wife with affection. 

" We are going to have some one staying with us 
for a few weeks, — some one whom jfou will like, I 
think, and who is sure to like you," said Lilla ; — ** a 
friend of ours^ — a Mr. Ernest Morgan, who is just 
appointed to this living." 

" Yes, I know. I came down from town in the 
coach with him yesterday ; and we had some conver- 
sation. He went on to Coventry." 

"Well! what did you think of him?" inquired 
Lilla^ wiUi a scrutinizing look at Lizzy ; Felix looked 
too. 

"I think that he must be a very superior man; 
and very fitted for his position here." 

" Yes, but how did you like him P— did you think 
him handsome? — does he not talk well ?" asked Lilla. 

** I have seen handsomer men, and men who talk 
better." 

" Of course you have," replied Lilla, glancing at 
her husband. " Then I suppose you do not like him 
much?" 

"On the contrary, I already like him very much. 
I admire his style of mind ; and his manners are very 
good," replied Lizzy. 

" Bather too sedate for my taste," said Lilla, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

" Not for mine, — but as he is coming here I will 
sec a little more of him, before I give you my opinion." 

"I hope Mr. Gould and his family are quite well," 
ftc. &c. And Dr. and Mrs. Merton stayed a long time 
talking. Mrs. Wilson came in, and presently half the 
gentry of the place called. Ilie Wilsons were soon 
engaged to go to some friend's house to dinner, or tea» 
or a dance, almost every day of the next fortnight. 
Lizzy declined going out that week. She wished 
to spend the time at home ; she did not want to go 
out till Tom came. He was to come on Saturday 
(Christmas day). Mrs. Wilson and Lizzy and Tom 
were to begin their round of gaieties on Monday, when 
they were to dine at the Mertons* and meet Mr. 
Morgan; and in the evening there was to be a 
young party, for Dr. Merton's express gratification : 
he was very fond of children. Gteorge and Nancy 
were invited by him, in persoui and were duly 
delighted. 



Lizzy saw Felix take up " Wilhelm Master.** He 
turned over the pages indifferently, and laid it down 
again. " Is that bode yours ?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

"Oh!" 

" Wliat does that * oh ! ' mean P" 

" Only that I thought you did iiot read tiuBc 
equivocal foreign novels." 

" Have you read Wilhehn Meister?" 

"No." 

"Then why do you call it equivoad f" 

" I have heard, from very good authority, that it is 
so." 

" Did you not hear once, upon very good aathoritj, 
that ' there was once upon a time a giant named Fee- 
fo-fi-fum/ ftc. P Wait till you have read a book 
written by a great genius, befwe you speak ill of ii 
I am reading this book with the greatest attention, 
and declare that, as far as I have gone, it m uneqiii- 
vocally the finest union of philoso^y and art that I 
ever read." 

"I suppose, Lizzy, now that you read so mudiFreiwh 
and (German you are getting quite an e*]mt/»rif" 

" I used to answer an ill-natured question in kind, 
Felix. Nom, I never answer it at all, if I ean avoid 
doing so," and she walked away to speak to deaf Mis. 
Elliot. 

Felix was vexed, took up "Wilhelm Me5st«" 
again, looked at it for a few minutes, and then told 
LiUa " they ought to be going." The baby was handed 
round for every body to notice again, and the Mertans 
went away. Soon after, all the other visiters left^ and 
the Wilsons had a delicious evening to themselves^ 

Saturday eame, — Christmas day, and tiie d^ for 
Tom to come home ! All Everstead (that was not dis- 
senting) always went to church (m Christmas morning. 
The Wilsons went, Of course, as Tom was not ex- 
pected till late, towards the evening. The curate of 
a neighbouring parish did the duty, and the ehnich 
was full. 

Lizzy was always more impressed by the service at 
Everstead than anywhere else. It brought badi evety 
feeling of her childhood, when she used to hear her 
father's voice from that pulpit. From the window 
near her pew Mrs. Wilson oould see part of the par- 
sonage-house ; and she was never more smously happy, 
than when she sat with her eyes fixed on the windiow 
of what was formerly her husband's study, and hsteaed 
to the voice of the preacher. 

Lizzy thought, that mommg, of the many hlesAings 
of her life, and of the wisdom which wderetk all 
things for the best. Her face was almost beantifal as 
she sat, heedless of all but the words whidi eame from 
the priest ; and the heart-thanksgiviAg for aU that ^ 
had enjoyed and suffered in the past, whidi Stkred 
within her, gave colour to her eheek mm! fire to 
her eye. She did not observe how full the dnireh 
was, nor how half the congregation were stealing 
glances at her— the Miss Lamberts wondering vrhetber 
the bonnet she wore was in the newest fsa^hion,- and 
Miss Crib the dress-maker trying to get a good view 
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of the out of ber blade tilk mantle. Toung Mr. 
Fortescae, standing on a hassook^ tbat» like Mr. Fudge, 
be 

'' Might more of men and mannen aee," 
stared terj hard at Miss Wilson, that she might be 
aware he thought she was loddng "iMmarkablj well 
— «fally, quite f ipetty." Old Mr. Ellwt looked 
at her with interest; she was so like her father. 
Young Ford, the (M^^mkt, peeped from behmd his 
curtain to look at her, and whispered to his fathet 
that ''there was some {Measure in plajing now that 
Miss Wilson was in the church, for she knew good 
musio when she heard it." A strange gentleman who 
came in late, and sat in a dark comer, also watched 
Lioy rather attentifelj. 

Lizzy saw none of these people, till, with bet 
mother leaning on her arm, she stood still in the 
churchyard to speak to a crowd of poor folks, who 
waited for a word from her. They stayed some time 
there, and the poor people dropped off, one by one. 
They too were going out with an old couple who 
had formerly been servants to Mrs. Wilson, when the 
dergymaa came out of the diurdi with a stranger. 
The latter oame up to Mrs. Wilson and her family. 
It was Mr. Moigan. He walked home with them to 
their gate, and then crossed the road to Dr. Merton's 
house. 

"I thitlk I shall like the new ticar, mamma," said 
Qoofge. 

« I don't think I shall," said Nancy. 

" Why not, my dear F" inquired her mother. 

" Because he does not seem to like Lizzy at all. 
He talked all the thne to you and George ; I don't 
think he hardly spoke to her. I'm sure I shall not 
like him as well as poor Mr. Clare." 

They waited dinner until a very fashionable hour for 
Everstead. They waited till half-past six, when Tom 
made his appearance. And what a quantity of luggage 
that Tom brought with him ; it quite filled the little 
hall, and half filled the parlour. 

"My dear boy, what is all this?" said his mother, 
as IJzzy was untying his shawl, and trying to make 
out how much of the bright colour oh his cheek was 
natural, and how much was the cold air. 

"You shall sec presently; neyermind that now. 
I want to see you all. There, stand all hi a row ; 
Mother, Lizzy, George, Nancy,~here, Alice ! put that 
dish down, and come and stand here. There ; now I 
can see you all. Now let me look what alterations 
hare taken pbce since I saw you last.— Mother, 
not looking so well; Lizzy, a great deal better; 
George, taller and more clever; Nancy, taller and 
more gawky, but she will do; Alice, quite blooming, 
I dedare.— Ah ! Afice, you win break a few more 
hearts yet. I must take care of mine ! " 

Alice laughed, and said he "was th^ same mad-cap 
boy as ever; just what he used to be in petticoats. 
But, sir, the dinner is getting cold." 

"As prudent as you are good-looking, AHoe ! Come, 
mother dear, do not let me keep you standing any 
longer." 



And they all sat down to table ; and I need scarcdy 
say the dinner was ei^oyed, and Alice's pudding de- 
clared to be perfect. When the dinner things were 
deared away, Tom and George set to work to untie 
one oi the hampers, which Tom facetiously told Nancy 
was a small basket with a little dessert in it. Out 
oame half-a-dozen bottles of Madeira, a drum of figs, 
all sorts of Scotch preserves and cakes, no end of 
oranges, and two gigantic boxes of the most wonder- 
ful French bon-bons ; besides a hirge package of the 
finest Mocha coffee. 

"Mother, Mrs. Bond desired me to give you her 
kind regards, dnd begs your acceptance of these 
trifles." 

" How Tcry good of Mrs. Bond !" cried his mother, 
much pleased by this proof of the remembrance of an 
early acquaintance. 

" Now, George, come along, there's a good fellow! 
and hdp me in with those boxes. MUi JTiUon, — that's 
for you, Lizzy. George, open it for her. Mn, JTiUon, 
—that's for you, mother. Mm Nanqf JTilson, and 
Master George Wilson, Now, where's old John's 
pared, and Alice's ? Ah ! there they are. I must take 
these into the kitchen." Never were presents more 
charming, more appropriate, more "just what " the 
receiver " vras most desirous to have." 

Mrs. Wilson's box contained a portrait in crayons 
of Tom, neatly framed ; — a present to her from Mr. 
Bond, his employer, vrith a letter in high praise of the 
son oif his old frieiki ; who was to have a salary of 
300/. a-year when he tetumed ! I must tell you at 
ouoe the other things in Mrs. Wilson's box, for she 
was so long reading that letter over and over again, 
that the others saw them before she did. A beautiful 
piece of bhidc silk for a gbwn, a small collection of 
books published during the late year, and a small pair 
of spectades. These were all presents from Tom 
himself. 

Lizzy's box contained a valuable selection from the 
best Italian, German, and French authors, (a present 
from Mr. Bond,) and some selections from the works 
of Beethoven, Bach, Handel, and Pergoksi, for the 
piano and organ. Lizzy could scarcdy bdieve that 
she had become so rich all at once. George had a 
flute and a first-rate fishing-rod ; Nancy, a beautiful 
plaid silk frock, and the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments, with beautiful pictures in it. 

After saying all this, my reader knoiTs yery well 
that no people ever spent a happier Christmas night 
than the Wilsons. He feels sure that they all got 
Tcry merry after tea; that Tom, and Lizzy, and 
George, sang glees ; and that John and Alice came in 
to listen ; and I think, dear reader, you will not be 
surprised that Tom insisted on finishing the evening 
with a game of snap-^ngon, which Mrs. Wilson agreed 
to do, on condition that they had it in the kitchen, as 
it would make a mess in the pariour. 

The next day was Sunday; and, of course, every 
soul in the village not bed-ridden or (as I said before) 
(Assenting, went to church, to hear the new vicar preach 
his first sermon at Everstead. Lizzy Wilson was 
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anxious to hear how he wotdd preach, and when he 
had pronounced his text her anxiety was over ; she felt 
confident in his power to more his audience. Sereral 
times during the sermon she glanced round the church, 
to see the effect which Mr. Morgan produced ; it was 
clear she was desirous that hers should be the general 
opinion. She was gratified after coming out of church 
to hear the loud encomiums of the sermon which 
almost evetj one uttered. 

"How did you like it, mother P" asked Tom. 

" I have never heard a sermon I liked so well since 
your poor father preached." 

" Lizzy, did you like the sermon P" 

" I ?— oh, yes ! I have never heard a better.'* 

« Nor I, except Dr. Chahners's." 

The Mertons came up to them. " Ah, Tom ! how 
are youP" 

"Very well; and you, Felix P" 

" Very flourishing, as you see." 

Then followed general greetings of the others, and 
presently Felix said to Tom, " Are you inclined to go 
to Hawley Wood for a walk with me P " 

" I shall be veiy happy ; " and the two young men 
wished the kdies "good mommg" for the present, 
and were soon out of sight. 

" Cool!" exclaimed Lilla, kughingly, to Mrs. Wfl- 
son, as she took her arm to walk home. 

" Just as ever, my dear ; I never saw ^any thing 
like Tom." 

It happened that Nancy's bonnet had come untied, 
and Lizzy was staying to tie it, and George, as usual, 
stayed where she stayed. Just as the strings were 
properly adjusted, Mr. Morgan came out of the porch. 
He saw them. 

"Ah! you are there! Good morning! Is not 
Mrs. Wilson well ? I thought I saw her in church." 

" She is quite well ; she has only walked on with 
Mrs. Merton." 

Mr. Morgan walked beside Lizzy to her home. 
They walk^ slowly, and did not say much. Mr. 
Morgan thouglit Everstead the prettiest large village 
he had ever seen. Lizzy was glad of that, for she had 
always thought it the prettiest she had seen. 

" It must give you pain to leave it. Miss Wil- 
son P" 

"Oh, do. not mention thai ! I am not going to 
leave it for a month, at least." 

" A month ! I thought it was only a fortnight." 

"Tom only stays a fortnight. You do not know 
Tom, I think P" 

" No ; but I hope to be introduced to him soon. 
How b it that he is not with you now P" 

" He and Felix are gone off for a walk after church, 
just as we used all to do, long ago. Allow me to 
congratulate you on the vciy favourable impression 
your sermon produced on the congregation." 

"Favourable, was it P Thank you. I have heard you 
never flatter any one but your brother George ; so I 
take what you say to me as sober truth." 

"It is. But who says I flatter no one but George P" 

" Merton. This is your gate, I think P " 



"Tes. Will you not come inP I dare say Mrs. 
Merton is with mamma." 

" No, thank you ; I preach again this afternoon, and 
would rather be alone for an hour. But I would not 
have missed seeing jrov for these few minmtesi'' he 
added after after a pause. " Good momii^." 

" Missed seeing you" repeated Lizzy to hersd^ as 
she walked up to the house-door. 

"A month! I may make great progress in a montk. 
Much may be done in a month," thought Mr. Morgan 
as he crossed the road to Dr. Merton's house. 

The dinner on Monday at the Mertons was Tery 
successful. Tom Wilson, having called there in the 
morning, took Mr. Morgan off withhhn to pay a round 
of visits together; by this means they knew eaek 
other pretty well before dinner time. 

" llie new Vicar is a first-rate man, Lizzy," said 
Tom, when he came home to dress, " and he has no 
very great feeling of aversicm to Mrs. Merton, I 
fancy." 

Lizzy felt uncomfortable, and could not persuade 
herself it was all for Meb. Merton's sake. 

" Upon my word, Lizzy, that is a very stylish gown, 
and very becoming too," said Tom as he inspected her 
all round when she was dressed to go to the Moton'a. 
Lizzy smiled as she remembered how different matters 
were on the first occasion of her wearing that same 
dress. She had worn it at a party at the Goulda, 
and no one had turned her round or taken any notioe 
how she looked in it them. 

Six is a pleasant nuu)ber for a dinner-party. Not 
so good as eight some people think, Howevw, ihi^ 
party of six at the Mertons was esteemed perfect fay 
each individual of the company. Dr. Merton talked! 
to Mrs. Wilson about the baby and their neighbours. 
Tom talked to Lilla about old times : and thought she 
was just the same lovely little girl as ever ; but he 
felt nothing but pleasure in this. — ^Tom was almumi 
engaged to Miss Bond in Edinburgh, only he kept the 
fact to himself. Mr. Morgan talked to Lizzy about the 
village, and the nature of the inhabitants, and the 
improvements he intended to make, which were nearly 
all Improved by Lizzy. Mr. Morgan thought he was 
making progress already, and was in high spirits. 

When the children were dancing in the evening, 
and Lizzy and Mr. Morgan had done their share of 
dancing with them, Mr. Morgan challenged Lizzy to 
three games of chess. Now he had heard that Liazy 
was very fond of chess, — and he had also heard, ihi^ 
she had once said it would be impossible for her to sit 
out three games of chess with a person who was dis- 
agreeable to her. 

They went into a quiet room adjoining the larger 
one, and began. I do not know whether Lizzy was 
unable to sit out the three games, but it is certain that 
they were a long time in the little room ; and when 
they came out and were asked which had w(hi, th^ 
did not seem to know. 

"I can tell, though," said Lilla in a whisper to her 
husband, " Mr. Morgan has won— Lizzy. Well ! for 
prudent, sedate people, I call that quick work. If 
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any body had told Lizsj this day week, that she, who 
thinks herself so very wise and circamspect, would be 
engaged to be married to-day to a man she had not 
then seen, she wonld haye belieyed it impossible. — ^Ifs 
yoor qniet, wise people, who always do these extra- 
ordinaiy things in love." 

" But they may not be engaged, Lilla," said FeHx, 
looking at the couple very attentively. Presently he 
saw an expression on Lizzy's face that was familiar to 
iim; he had seen it often, years ago. — " Yes, Lilla, you 
are right ; Lizzy loves Morgan," he said gravely. 

Pelix did not romp with the children after that. 
Lizzy said she would like to go home with Nancy and 
George. She " was tired." She " would not dis- 
turb her mother" who was talking with Mr. Elliot; 
and she retired quietly with the children. 

Felix and Mr. Morgan both went out of the room 
to go home with Lizzy. 

" M(H^an," whispered Pelix in a. voice of emotion, 
''let me go with her, just this last time." Eelix 
looked veiy grave and anxious. 

" Certainly, if you wish it so much ; but you must 
exjdain to her wAy I do not go." 

" Yes; thank you," and Felix grasped his hand, 
and ran down stairs after Lizzy. 

" Morgan has let me come instead of him just this 
once," said Felix, as the children ran across the road. 
" Lizzy, I cannot be mistaken — I congratulate you 
from my soul. Morgan is the best man I ever knew, 
and you are the best woman. I am not selfish enough 
to wish matters otherwise. If you are married 
and live here, I shall be happy, for you will by your 
example show me how I ought to live. I love Lilla 
now, and I fed that she loves me as you never could 
have done when you knew me well. I am not worthy 
of you, and Morgan is. God bless you, Lizzy. WiU 
you have your old lover as a friend now P " 

" Yes, Felix. We shall both be the happier for 
being friends instead of husband and wife. Thank 
you, Felix, for these words. Tell Morgan what 
has passed. Good-night." 

Need I relate all the other external pleasures of 
Lizzy's month F The reader knows that she had now 
a source of pleasure within^ which made all other 
pleasures poor. She now loved really, and was as 
happy as her friends thought she deserved be. She 
and her mother and Nancy were to live in the 
parsonage again. At the end of the month she went 
back to Mrs. Gould to stay until that lady found 
another governess to suit her, and after that she stayed 
with her cm a visit, while she purchased her wedding 
dresses ; and then her old friend Mr. Gould would 
sometimes venture to banter her about the result of 
her Christmas Holiday. .^ J. M. W. 



THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF BOBIN HOOD. 

Wb select this ballad fromBitson's "Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, now extant, 
relative to that eelebrated English Outlaw, Robin Hood." 



The outlines of his life are generally known ; the 
notes we here introduce concern exdusively his " Death 
and Borial :" for the " fiusta" concerning which we are 
indebted to the inde&tigable collector, who seems to 
have gathered together, by immense labour, everv item 
of inmnnation tl^t exists upon the subject. The old 
chronicles are somewhat circumstantial touching the 
final exit of the hero. " The king att last," says the 
Harleian MS., " sett forth a proclamation to have him 
apprehended," &e. Grafton, after having told us that 
he " practised robberyes, &&," adds, ** The which beyng 
oertefyed to the king, and he beyng greatly offended 
therewith, caused his proclamation to be xoade that 
whosoever would bryng him quicke or dead, the king 
would geve him a great summe of money, as by the 
reoordes in the Exchequer is to be seene : But of this 

Eromite no man enjoyed any benefite :" for as long as 
e had his *' bent bow in his hand," it was scarcely safe 
to meddle with the " archer gool" Time, however, 
subdued his strength and roirit. Finding the infirmities 
of old age increase upon him, and being " troubled with 
a sicknesse," aocording to Grafton, he ** came to a certain 
noniy in Yorkshire called Bircklies [Kireklies], where 
desiryng to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled to 
death." The Sloane MS. says, that " [being] dystem- 
pered with cowid and age, he had peat payne in his 
lymmes, his bloud being corrupted; therfore, to be 
eased of hispayne by letting bloud, he repayred to the 
priores of Kyrkesly, which some say was his aunt, a 
woman very skylM in physique & suigery ; who, per- 
ceyving him to be Robyn Hood, k waying howe fel an 
enimy he was to religions persons, toke reven^ of him 
for her owne howse and all others by letting him bleed 
to death. It is also sayd that one Sir Roger of Doncastcr, 
bearing grudge to Robyn for some ii^urr, incyted the 
prioree, with whome he was very fomiliar, in such a 
maner to dispatch him." The Harleian MS., after men- 
tioning the pioclamation " sett forth to have him appre- 
hended," adds, *' at which time it happened he fell sick 
at a nunnery in Yorkshire called Birkleys [Kirkleys] ; 
k desiring there to be let blood, hee was beytrayed k 
made bleed to death." 

According to the Sloane MS. the prioress, after '' letting 
him bleed to death, buryed him under a great stone by 
the hywayes syde. And the cause why she buryed him 
there was, for that the common passengers and travailers, 
knowyng and se^yng him there buryed, might more 
safely and without feare take their jomeys that way, 
which they durst not do in the life of the sayd outlawes. 
And at eythcr ende of the sayd tombe was erected a 
crosse of stone, which ii to be seene there at this present" 

" Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. Gale, late 
Dean of York, was found this epitaph of Robin Hood : — 

Arar unl^erttfA)! )K< laiti strati 
laif robert eorl tC PiMtingtuA 
near arcir ber a? |ie ul geuir 
an piyl ftanlH im robin bnUi 
%ixk utlato^ a> bi att \\ men 
btl englanH aibr %i agcn. 

obitt 24 [r. 14] full brftsmbris 1247." 

There appears to be reasonable ground for the belief 
that Robin Hood was thus treacherously dealt with. 

The baUad "* Robin Hood's Death and Borial,'' 
although iU style is comparatively modem, is clearly 
based upon one much older: — it contains passages of 
t<K> " genuine " a character to have been the production 
of an age much later than that in which flourished the 
hero of the "grene-wode." 
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TRUTH AND POETRt.— No. H.' 



BY t. ». 

So^WHAX to our present purpose is a passage 
whioh occurs in (me of Adams's beautiful U^ue aUe- 
gories, where he says, "My own thoughts grew per- 
plexed, as I tried to determine with myself what were 
truths and realities, and what merelly shadows and 
metaphors of the things pertaining to our present ex- 
istence." Now, let not any of the readers of Shakpe 
grow alarmed lest they should haye a disquisition on 
realities and non-realitiesi, or a metapl^sical discussion 
whether matter exists, or some veiy okar reasons 
why they should not feel by any means sure that their 
heads are heads, or that they themselves have any 
shape, size, or being at all. Certain philosophers, so 
called, haye, we know, attempted to show all this, 
but we want notliing of the kind. Wo are quite wil- 
Gng to bcUeve that eyes are eyes, and ears are ears, 
spite of all their showing to the contraiy ; and when 
we see tl^e bright clear sky aboye us» with its un- 
fathomable depth oi blue, and the beauty of nature 
all around, and hear the sweet yoices of ^e birds as 
they sing on eveiy side, or the sweeter tones of those 
we loye, we would thuJc no far-fetohed sophistiy to 
make us fancy our hajppinees was not as true and as 
certam as that place from which it comes, but of 
which its greatest fulness is only a faint and feeble 
image. Yet, at the same tim^ we do say that there 
is mudi, yeiy mu<^, in this world of ours, and the age 
in which we live, which is held as true wid fixed and 
positive, while it is only shifting and full of deceit; 
that men set up to thcHooselves some golden image, 
and fall down before the idol they have made, turning 
their backs upon the true sun of heaven, and gasing 
only on his reflected rays, till at last they grow fizzled 
Wiethe glare, and £anqy there is no light but them, — 
that in them is aU beauty and every good, and that 
such as would lo(^ around for a br^ter and purer 
light, even to the very source of which they see but 
the reflection, are anAj enthusiasts, and men useless in 
their generation. Men put that which they wish to 
be in place of that which is, and fixing their minds 
constantly upon it, they come at last to believe that 
there is no other good, nothing eke worth the striving 
after, and mistake for the oSspring <d eternal and 
unchanging truth, that which had ita rise only in the 
errors and shortsightedness of their own weak fancies. 
They set themselves to pursue some one object, which 
their own hearts have marked out as good and a thing 
to be desired, and running at once to the conclusion 
that it is in truth as fair and as faU of worth as they 
have pictured it to bc(, they stnun every power they 
have, and follow after it as earnestly and eagerly as if 
it were the end and aim of their being. In self does 
the pursuit begin ; in self, therefore, does it end. In 
looking how they may advance themselves, they have 
forgotten those who are their fellows; the general 
good has been disregarded, and so they have failed to 
attain that which was for their own private happiness. 
tThe good of all men includes that of individuals, 



but ifhtgk the individual narrows his view to hittedf 
only, to the shutting out of all otbors, he falls griev- 
ously short of the good. Self, there£urc^ defeats ha 
own end; it looks not to God's gloiy, frtHn whieb 
flows all our good, and so it is alwi^ wide of tbe 
mark it aimed at, and finds only disappointment and 
fresh toil, where peace ifas looked for and a cahn rest- 
ing after labour. 

All men should be practical in the real m^^ai^g ol 
th<^ word, but those liho are ever boasting themsdves 
to be sucb, and turning a look of scorn on all who 
would go the least step out of the path whidi ibej 
have marked out as the only true one, are but too 
often such as we have spoken of,— men who care £» 
nothing beyond the mere desires of life, the Waph^ 
together of gold, or the satisfying of animal wants; 
or if they go higher, they will still alight all that can- 
not be seen by their dull eye, (ff comj^ekended fay 
their calculating inteUect. They are of tbe earth, 
earthy ; or if they mount somewhat above it, it is not 
to the deamess of heaven, but only to the niid re^ka 
of clouds and mists, where indeed they have a inAer 
view than others, but yet see nothing witk deaoeas 
and eeriamty ; for they want the glass which would 
show them all things rightly — they forget the gkry 
of God, and miss the good of man. They throw rdi- 
gion aside ; and how then can they won^ that love 
is absent toa The one Mows dosdy upon the other, 
and without them is nothing good or beauttful at aU. 
But religion is the highest truth of all, and Love is 
her handmaid, and Poetry is but the manifestaticii of 
theo^ in all things, finding a chord in the heart of man 
himself, so that they are all blended together into one, 
making a whole of beauty, and gilding with heavenly 
brightness the dullest and darkest spots of earth. 

But they who deny that these are one and the 
same, — ^these practical men, as they fondly call them- 
sdves, while they are of all others the most unprac- 
tical,— will find in the end that they are following 
after a mere shadow, which for ever mocks those who 
stretch out their hands to grasp it, a something that 
fancy had decked out in a spedoua guise, and one so 
attractive that at length even reason had assented to 
the cheat, and set it down for the fair and good thing 
that it assumed to be. Or it nay be a shadow 90 
dark and dense as to deceive those who view it a£v 
oS, till they believe it to have real, substance ; and ao 
they hasten on the more eageriy, even as the d^^rkne^ 
into iduch they shall plunge in the end is deeper; and 
they fall headlong into a pit of destruction, being so 
bliiMled m their course that they mistake the bWdnw^ss 
of the al^s for a firm and sdid footing; and so are 
decdved worst of all at the very time whim they deem 
themadves to have gained the end of aU their striv- 
ings; and then comes the bitterness of death, the 
emptiness of a disappointed heart. But what if any 
man should meet them on their way, and tell them 
that they are seeking that ^diich has no red existence; 
what if he should call them off from that dark shadow 
upon the ground, and point them to the brightness of 
the sun above, and bid them look dowano more into 
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the deptk of tlie pit, bat upwards to the h^veQ, where 
there would be no bound to their gase, but only fresh 
knowledge, and a eonstant gain of worlds beyond 
worlds, ever opening io them new stores of thought, 
riches for the soul, food for the quickening of hope, 
and fSaith, and admiration of Him who has made all 
things in so goodly an order ! Would they not meet 
such an one with a sneer and a eurled lip, or a smile 
of pity, it may be, while they told him that his sun 
was all too bright for their eyes, and hb sky too high 
above their reach ; that they would rather take that 
which was dose at hand, even if they must go by a 
downward path to gain it P How can we be deceived, 
say they, in that which is before our eyesP that alone 
is true and real, — ^what need there that we look be- 
yond F Better in their minds is the practical than the 
fair; matter, than imagination; that which belongs 
to earth and sight, than that which is of heaven and 
faith. These are our practical men, our sticklers for 
utility; and what are the fruits of their teaching, we 
will not ask in such days as these. 

But if pity is to have any place, — ^for of scorn we will 
not speak, — ^it should be rather given to such as these, 
who are for ever spending their strength on that which 
shall profit them nothing in the end. Less tangible, 
it may b^ are the pleasures of the mind, but more 
sure in their result, and more worthy of our nature, 
than that incessant striving after wealth and fame, and 
a name that must after all be bounded by the narrow 
limits of a few nations, and at last be lost altogether; 
that incessant toiling that rises early and late takes 
rest, borrowing weariness from the night, but taking 
nothing from Uie free and refreshing influences of the 
early day. Not that we would look at aU askance at 
the objects of fame. It is but the inordinate love of 
it, and the pursuit of it for its own sake alone, that 
brings its followers down to the same level as those 
who give up all their days to the worship of treasure 
and ti^e glittering dust of the earth. Self is the main- 
spring in both ; and self can lower that which is best 
and noblest, till it becomes altogether despicable and 
mean. It is well that men should obtam a reward for 
that which they have brought about for the good of 
their fellows ; and such an one they have a right to 
look for and to enjoy : but they must never forget thai 
it is but a secondary thing; not the end of their 
labours, but their ooncomitant ; and that even if it be 
never gained, it is as much their duty to work on as 
ever it was. 

But earthly fame is in itself no more a true thing 
than earthly riches; and this we see every day set 
out so plainly, that such as seek it should not be 
too hasty to pronounce that they and they only are 
the foUowers after truth. It may appear at kst that 
the dreamy enthusiast, as they have loved to call him^ 
the man of contemplation whom they have laughed at, 
has done more for the general good than they have 
ever thought of. And much, indeed, has he done, if 
he h^s only given a higher and purer tone to the mind 
of one man, or inclined a single soul to rise somewhat 
above the mere range of an animal existcnco. This 
can the Poet do ; this is a part of his mission ; and if 



he work aright, he points men back to the first and 
happy state, when all was true, and no curse had fallen 
upon the earth. And how shall he who leads men to 
the True not himself make use of Truth ? If Poetry 
be not Truth, how sliall it fulfil its work ? But men, 
for the most part, do not pursue the True, whether 
they aim after riches or glory, whatever may be the 
meaning of that word of which we hear so much, and 
which seems to be only another name for murder, and 
bloodshed, and a breaking of all laws, whether of God 
or man. Take away the riches of the one and the 
fame of the other, and what core they for their fellow 
men. Boast, then, as they will that they alone are 
following that which is of real and practical use, 
we still say that they are hunting a shadow. Tlic 
wealth of the one will make to itself wings, and fly 
away ; and the fame of the other may be blighted by 
one venomed word. It is, then, of no avail to them- 
selves, and let us ask them what it has done for others. 
For otheni, certainly, nothing; for they looked only to 
their own interest ; — for themselves, worse than no- 
thing; for it has left behind bitter thoughts, and the 
sadness of disappointed hope. But all this was not 
Truth, for Truth deceives us never, nor leaves us as 
long as we are willing to hold fast by it. 

These practical men, then, have missed it ; but not 
so the Poet, that unpractical man whom they deemed 
to be throwing away his existence. Far on, indeed, 
is the goal to which he aspires, but his faith is bound- 
less, and hope bears him on his way. He does not 
know all truth, because he is only finite ; but Truth 
in essence is his from the beginning, and it keeps un- 
folding to him as he journeys on. Weak, perhaps, is 
his power of telling all he feels, but he feels not the 
less for that, and he gains fresh strength every day, 
and fresh knowbdge of good ; and for ever shall do so, 
for Truth is eternal, and that wliich he gains belongs 
to the soul which shaU never perish ; while the other 
aims of which we have spoken are on^ of the body, 
and with it must pass away;— ay, and even more 
fieeting are they than it ; for when it shall have risen 
again in a new life, they shall still lie dead, or appear 
only as witnesses against it. But the Poet gains true 
riches, for he wins the knowledge and fruition of the 
only good ; and his is true fame, for it has its founda- 
tion not upon the earth, subject to the breath of 
slander and the shaft of envy : — 

** Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 
Nor in t^e glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies ;^ 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes. 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 
As He pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so mud^ fame in Heaven expect thy meed/ ' 

So much, then, for the present : — ^we know that in 
all this we have done little more than assert the iden- 
tity of Truth with Poetry, and reiterate the assertion ; 
— ^it will remain tor us to show hereafter, how in the 
very nature of man they are the same, and that in 
leaving the one he departs at the same time from the 
other also. 
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STORY OF A FAMILY.* 

BT S. M. 

AXJTHOKESS OP "TUB MAIDEN ATTNT," &C. 

Chapter Xm.— Madeline's Diaby coirrmuED. 

I BEGAN to ask myself with more deliberation and 
reflection than I had hitherto been in the habit of 
employing, what was the reason of all this P Wliy 
was life so rich and warm^ and beneficent, and I 
shivering like a yery beggar at its gates ? Was the 
fault mihe, or was it not rather chargeable npon that 
power which some call Fate and others Providence ? 
My habitoal cynicbm kindled into a fiery and bitter 
impatience. There was happiness around me : that I 
saw ; there was the capacity of happiness within me : 
that I felt. Why oouhi I not bring these two together ? 
Were there indeed jewels in my path and could I not 
stoop to gather them up, or were they not rather 
treacherous foam-bubbles which imprisoned the sun- 
shine, but were ready to burst at a touch ? I came 
at last, to a conclusion with which, impotent, false and 
and miserable as it was, I was fain to content myself. 
I tried to believe that tenderness of affection was in- 
compatible with strength of intellect, and that my 
lonely-heartedness was only the price which I paid for 
my genius. It is because I see so clearly, thought I, 
that I cannot love ; others walk in twilight, and to 
them the lath-and-plaster erections of the tea-garden 
are as the solemn antiquities of Psestum. 

I took refuge in exdtement, of which I could 
command as much as I would. Ceaseless gaiety, per- 
petual homage, these were to supply the need of 
happiness as they precluded the possibility of thought. 
I ran through the whole scale of admiration, from the 
delicate compliment gracefully veiled in badinage, to 
the desperate declaration, which it was the triumph of 
my heartless vanity to receive and to reject. Worth- 
less all! One word of quiet praise, implied, not 
uttered by lips whose sentence is worth living for, 
would outweigh them all ; how much more, one look 
of real tenderness. But this I knew not ; experience 
had refused to teach it me ; and I was resolved not to 
believe in it. I determined to revenge myself by the 
achievements of genius on the isolation which genius 
had produced. I feasted upon the aduhttion offered to 
my talents for music and conversation, and exulted 
in perceiving how as soon as I entered a room, 
the various groups broke up, and the best (using the 
term in its society sense of the most agreeable) 
members of each gradually clustered around me. 
There was however one talent which I possessed, and 
which I had never had an opportunity of exhibiting. 
I knew my power as an actress to be fibrst-rate, at least 
among amateurs, and I determined to have private 
theatricals on a grand scale, and to shine forth in a 
sphere where no ordinaiy rivalry could even attempt 
to follow me. I had moreover the advantage of 
writing my own drama^ and I constructed it so as to 
display my gifts m the most striking manner possible. 
The story selected was that of Undine, and it will be 



(1) Continued from voL tUI., page 2S3. 



at once perceived that the principal character affords 
scope for the exercise of a great variety of powen, 
from the airiest and most sparkling playfulness, to the 
deepest and tenderest pathos, excluding only those 
broader and stronger traits of passion which woold 
be unsuitable to a private and amateur performanoe, 
especially by a woman. I introduced a considerable 
number of songs, making my drama in fact a kind of 
half-opera, and on the evening of rehearsal my triumj^ 
was complete. My costume — blue crape, with a 
coronal of water-lilies in my dark hair — ^was pronouaoed 
perfect; I was tolerably well supported by the 
Hildebrand and Bertha of the party, and when the 
actual moment for representation arrived, I think I 
scarcely ever remember to have felt such exuberance 
of vivacity. I was sitting before my mirror, a little 
impatient of the length of time whidi my maid took 
in satisfying my critical vanity by the position of each 
individual lily, when^ Bertha entered with a face of 
considerable dismay. I forestalled her as she wis 
about to speak, with my usual easy impertinence, as I 
now consider it — ^graceful petulance, as my admirers 
were in the habit of calling it. 

" My dear Lady Emily, your look the picture of dis. 
consolate helplessness. Tm quite sure you have 
forgotten half your part." 

Be it observed, in passing, that I could scarcely 
have made a more mal-a-propos joke than this. La4y 
Emily was angrily conscious of her inferiority to 
myself in quickness and memory, and excessively 
anxious that it should not be generally perceived. She 
spent many a long hour in private study, and after- 
wards made her appearance, professing that she had 
been so hurried, she had scarcely had time to do more 
than read her part through, and betraying the greatest 
annoyance at her not unfrequent mistakes. There is 
no surer test of that true tact which is a combination 
of delicacy, refinement, and unselfishness, and which 
in its higher instances is an instinct taught by affection 
for the person towards whom it is displayed, than that 
which is afforded by observation of the manner, time, 
and subject of a joke at the expense of another. 
There are few more unpleasant reflections for a person 
who possesses this tact, and yet occasionally, out of 
heedlessness, or high spirits, or some temporary dis- 
turbance of mental equilibrium which results in the 
appearance of high spirits, sins against it, than the 
discovery afterwards that he has so sinned ; a discovery 
which the offender is quite sure to make sooner or 
later, though shame may quite as often induce him to 
conceal that he has made it, as to apologise for his 
offence. But to resume. Lady Emily answered me 
sliarply, for I had made her feel uncomfortable, and she 
was therefore in no wise disposed to break bad news 
tenderly to me.^ " I wish," said she, " that the success 
of the evening depended only on my being perfect in 
my part. Mr. Scott has sent an apology — ^his unde is 
dying somewhere in the north and he has been 
summoned away by an express !" 

I started up from beneath the orderly fingers of my 
waiting-woman, utterly aghast. Mr. Scott was Hilde- 
brand ! 
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" What can be done P" I exclaimed ; " for Heaven's 
sake suggest something !" 

Ladj Emily was good-natured in the mam ; bc&ides 
which, she looked remarkably well in pink satin and 
pearis, and wanted to show herself. 

••I can only think of one chance," she said. "If 
Mr. Tyrrell could be induced to take the part, he has 
the play, for I lent him my copy three weeks ago ; and 
I know he has studied it, for he was talking of getting 

it up next week, at his uncle's, the Duke of F ; and 

he is a capital actor." 

I was too much excited to notice my friend's breach 
of confidence in thus lending my manuscript without 
my knowledge or consent, though at another time I 
should have indignantly resented it. " Mr. Tyrrell !" 
I repeated, "that tall bandit-looking man with 
moustaches, whocame yesterday with Mrs. Wilbraham ? 
I scarcely know him, but he would looi the part to 
perfection. " ' 

"And play it too," responded Lady Emily ; " he is 
my second cousin, and I know him intimatdy." 

"What sort of person is he?" asked I, musingly. 

" Veiy clever," she replied ; " the sort of person who 
can do whatever he likes, and who never does what he 
dislikes. The only question is whether one could 
induce him to undertake it." 

"Oh! go, dear Lady Emily !" I cried, "persuade, 
ooax, supplicate, force him to consent. He never can 
be so barbarous as to refuse. Or stay, had you not 
better send him a little note requesting his instant 
presence in the library, and you and I wiU meet him 
there, and use all our powers to prevail upon him." 

Lady Emily thought this.the morepromising scheme, 
and having despatched the note, we hurried into the 
library, and awaited our doom. Li a few minutes the 
door^opened, and Mr. Tyrrell entered. I see him now 
as I saw him then, save for the cold sickness at my 
heart, which bears witness to the time between then 
and now. How strange to remember one w}io has 
become a part of ourselves, whether for good or for 
evil, as he^was when he was a stranger to us ! There 
is an unreEdity about our contemplation of him, as 
though we were looking at a phantom, and not at a 
human being. And it cannot be otherwise. What- 
soever thought once passes through our minds, 
whatsoever feeling has once touched the surface or 
searched the depths of our hearts, is irrevocable, in- 
delible, in a sense, eternal. We can no more undo 
its work, and make ourselves what we were before its 
coming, for a single moment, or in a single respect, 
than we can listen to a familiar melody as new, and 
fed curious for the coming, and surprised at the sound 
of each successive note, whose pitch and value we 
know well long before it strikes upon our ears. We 
csaijbrce the timid flower (expressive phrase !) till we 
have compelled it to spread its petab wide, and open 
its bosom— once blown, there is no power to make it 
again a soft and shrouded bud. Oh that we had 
this power! Oh that we could unlearn our ex- 
perience ! Oh that we could indeed make some few 
familiar names strange to our ears and to our hearts ! 



Is there one human being who would not, if he could, 
un-live his past life P 

Nothing could be more courteous than the manner in 
which he consented to oblige us; but it was done 
indifferently, and as a mere matter of dvility. No 
vigilance of anxious vanity could detect the faintest 
shadow of personal compliment to myself. I was 
piqued, and I never exerted myself so much to coH' 
guer admiration as on that evening, and before its 
close- 1 had reason to believe that I had succeeded. 
The breathless attention with which he listened to my 
singing was suffidently expressive. In the last scene, 
where the vibion of the hi^less Undine [returns and 
weeps her repentant lover to death, I had adapted 
some plaintive and appropriate words to Schubert's 
mdody " L'addio," and I sang them with all the pathos 
of which my voice was capable. Many of my audience 
were moved to tears, and I was convinced that the 
emotion betrayed by Hildebrand himself was not 
altogether assumed. When the curtain fell, I sank 
into a chair overcome by the pleasant exhaustion of 
excitement and triumph. Most of the dramatis 
person® gathered around me, and plied me with 
compliments as fast as my heart could desire; Mr. 
Tyrrell stood a little aloof, and said nothing. Whilst 
I was receiving all this homage, and parrying by 
repartee such instances of it as seemed a little too 
strong, my eyes involuntarily sought him; he was 
looking at me, and I felt myself blush, that I shoukl 
have been thus detected in watching him. I rose 
with some impatience. "I believe we shall find 
supper in the saloon," said I, " and I am ashamed to 
confess that Undine has so little that is etherial in 
her nature, that she is longing for odd chicken. Do 
let us come," 

I stood at the door while my guests defiled past me 
in couples ; Mr. Tyrrell, as in duty bound, offering me 
his arm. As we followed the others, he said ; " I am 
going to take a great liberty, and I must ask you to 
retain the character of the forgiving Undine a few 
minutes longer. Will you make me a present of one 
of those flowers P I am a perfect schod-girl in my 
love of autographs and relics^ — ^and I want a memorial 
of what I have seen and heard to-night." 

I severed a lily from my bouquet very gradously, 
and gave it to him, saying as I did so, " I think this 
the prettiest compliment I have yet received." 

"I Hever pay compliments," was his grave answer, 
as he took the flower. " Thank you ; you are very kind." 

At supper he sat between Lady Emily and myself, 
and at first talked exclusivdy to his cousin. Presently, 
however, he turned and spoke to me in his peculiar 
quiet manner, half-deferential, half-familiar, which it is 
impossible to describe. " We are arguing^" said he, 
" won't you hdp us P" 

"I will hdp one of you," replied I, laughing^ 
" when I know the subject of the argument." 

"Lady Emily is one of the National Peace Con- 
gress," he answered; "but, inconsistently with the 
practice of that august body, she is ready to make war 
on all the rest of the world." 
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"Oh, if ^ou state my case/* cried Ladj Emily, 
"you are certain to make me seem in the wrong. 
It is not fair. I'll tell you what we were dis- 
cussing, Madeline, — this terrible duel; and Mr. Tyrrell 
defends it." 

The " terrible duel " was an event just then occu- 
pying the attention of the whole fashionable world. 
Two young officers, nearly connected, and up to 
the time of their fatal difference strongly attached, 
had fou^t on some quarrel, which, beginning in a 
merely political question, had grown personal in the 
violence of the argument. One fell, and the other 
was scarcely restrained from committing suicide in the 
first agony of his fruitless remorse. That which 
rendered the case peculiarly distressing was the fact 
that the survivor had originally refused the challenge, 
and only been goaded into acceptance of it by taunts 
reflecting upon his courage. He was the more to be 
pitied, that, being of a highly nervous temperament 
physically, and never having been in action, nor had 
any opportunity of proving his mind to be stronger 
than his body, he must have felt himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to such suspicions, and unable, except by a 
very high mental effort, to despise them. 

" Is it possible," asked I, addressing Mr. TyrreU, 
" that you defend duelling on principle P I thought 
trial by combat had been abolished with other middle- 
age absurdities, and that nobody ever argued in favour 
of it, though, like many other things, plenty of people 
might be found Mfho practise it." 

** No," he replied ; ** I do not argue in favour of it. 
I only say, that, in Captain Methven's case, I should 
have done as he did." 

"Then you deliberately profess," observed I, "that 
you would do that which you cannot defend ? At any 
rate, you are very honest." 

He smiled. " I should consider the act wrong, 
absurd, useless, and — ^unavoidable," said he. " There 
is no extremity, surely, to which a man may not be 
driven in order to preserve his name from a stain im- 
possible to cleanse. If Methven had had any previous 
opportunity of proving his courage, I should have 
thought him altogether unpardonable. As it is, I 
don't see what else he could do." 

The standard by which a woman, even if irreligious, 
tries thoughts and actions, is generally higher and 
purer than that of a man practically not inferior to 
herself; for two reasons :— first, because she is brought 
muck less in contact with the Actual, and therefore 
has not the same temptations to lower it ; secondly, 
because, for the most part, she is less open-eyed to 
inconsistencies of all kinds, and therefore feels not 
the absolute need of making rule and practice, in 
some measure, accordant with each other. She is 
consequently prone to a state of mind whidi may be 
called the veiy reverse of masculine; she neither 
accommodates her rule to the reality, nor subdues the 
reality to her rule, but she unconsciously keeps them 
dbtinct, so that the one is pure, the other full of de- 
fects, and yet she is not distressed by the discrepancy. 
In many cases she perhaps fails to discover it. Thus, 



I was shocked by Mr. Tyrrell's proclamation of his 
own deliberate inconsistency; had be, on theToon- 
traiy; expressed his determination never to fight a 
duel, and afterwards fought one, I should proibaUy 
have forgiven him veiy easily. It is not for this, 
however, that I record the conversation. How <rfl«i 
have the words since recurred to my memory ! Why 
did I not sooner comprehend the constraining piindide 
of all his actions, — ^t^e determination to do, not what- 
ever was right, or wise, or even politic, but simply, 
whatever would preserve his honour from the mxateA 
possibility of a slur, either in his own eyes, or in the 
eyes of others. Strict, delicate, sensitive, — naj, in 
a sense, if it be not profanation to use the word, 
ipiriiual was this honour of his. He was himself 
his own severest judge. Let it i^pear that he had 
in any way committed himself, — ^no matter how had- 
vertently,— and no sacrifice appeared to him too 
mighty to redeem the pledge. But I was blind ! 

To return to that memorable evening. I was too 
much occupied with my triumphs and my admirers to 
notice the unusual demeanour of ,my father, though I 
have since been told that it was noticed by ev^ body 
else. He was in unusually high spirits at first, wi^ 
some appearance of excitement, and he drank five or 
six glasses of wine in succession, — a very unoommon 
practice for him, as he was a man not only of tempe- 
rate but of abstemious habits. As the supper pro- 
ceeded, he became apparently very tired, and unaUe 
to fulfil the ordinary conversational duties of a host. 
During the last half-hour, he seemed in a state ol 
absolute exhaustion, exerting himself to imswer such 
remarks as were addressed to him with a smile of 
forced courtesy, but with a degree of effort so manifest^ 
that it was painful to witness it. He roused himself 
again to pay the parting compliments to his guests, 
and stood bowing and making adieux, as each party 
took their leave, with a mechanical sort of regularity, 
and wandering eyes, which seemed to betoken that his 
thoughts were very far off. When the last was gone, 
he stood still a moment, pressing his hands upon his 
eyes, and then rapidly approached the sofa on whi<^ I 
was half-reclining, contemplating with languid satis- 
faction the becoming effect of my white draperies and 
lily coronet as displayed by a large mirror on the 
opposite side of the room. 

" Well, papa," said I, lifting my eyes to his as he 
drew near, " have you no compliments to pay me ?"^ 

He looked at me fixedly in silence, and with an 
expression of gloom so profound, that I involuntarily 
started upright, and asked, " What is the matter?" — 
not, I confess, with any very grievous flutterings of 
heart, for one who loves nothing cannot possibly have 
many subjects of fear. 

He replied with his wonted cold brevity of manner, 
which acquired repulsive harshness under the (xrcnm- 
stances, " Madeline, you are a woman now, and a 
sensible one. I owe you my confidence. I am ruined." 

I sprang up, and caught him by the arm, looking 
wildly and eagerly into his face, almost expecting to 
discover symptoms of insanity. He met the look 
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without flinching, and simply reiterated the words, 
" I am ruined." Then releasing himself from my 
gprasp, and sitting down on the sofa> he made me sit 
beside him, and proceeded, with the same immovable 
conciseness, to explain the details of the case. These 
arc unimportant, neither am I sufficiently conversant 
with business to record them accurately. The result 
is enough. It was ruin, dire, total, imminent ! My 
mind could scarcely stretch to the comprehension of 
it. My fjAther went on to say, that there was one 
chance of escape which it was impossible to render 
intelligible to me by reason of the technicalities which 
it involved. One thing was necessary, however,— 
namely, secrecy ; and tiiis he took immense pains to 
make me oompiehend. The secret must be kept for 
six months, and we must live as usual, incur our 
ordinary expenses, and take care to let no one suspect 
on bow fhul a tenure our prosperity — ^nay, our very 
means of existence, was hanging. At this point, my 
father came in contact with almost the only very strong 
feeling of right which existed in my mind — love of 
truth. I had a sovereign contempt for every species 
of deception, whether acted or expressed ; it was not 
only impossible to me, but loathsome. I answered on 
the impulse of the moment, " Papa, you must send 
me away. I camnot help you in this." 

He half smiled ; and I have since felt quite sure that 
he wished and intended to make me say this ; indeed, 
it was evident at the moment that his plans had been 
arranged with a view to such a determination on my 
part. He immediately proposed to me to go and stay 
with some relations of ours who ever since I grew up 
had been imploring a visit from me without success. 
The iismily consisted of an elderly bachelor brother, 
and two maiden sisters, likewise of sober maturity. 
Their name was Barron, and they resided in a large 
formal old-fashioned country mansion, in dignified 
seclusion or prim periodical society, which it gave me 
the head-ache only to think of. Mr. Barron was my 
god£iither, and he was likewise possessed of immense 
wealth ; so that I suppose my father thought it no bad 
speculation to endeavour to secure his affections for me, 
just now, when other prospects seemed so lamentably 
failing. There was no help for it, and I reluctantly 
acquiesced. I feh half stunned, sure that some great 
misfortune had befallen me, yet by no means alive to its 
fuU extent ; for I was in fact too ignorant of reality to 
conoetve it I had not, as yet, an idea of how muck of 
my enjoyment of life was derived solely from the pos- 
session of wealth. I fancied that I should command as 
much admiration as I had hitherto commanded, with the 
additioaal satisfaction of feeling sure that I owed it 
to my personal claims only; and as I had never 
known what it was to want luxury and attendance, so 
I ooold not imagine the pain and discomfort of the 
deprivation — ^it never came across my thoughts. A 
vague pretty vision of a cottage, such as stands often on 
the left-hand side of the stage and is dwelt in by the 
heroines of melo-dramas, and of myself moving about 
in it, looking more handsome than ever in my simple 
attiie, and gracefully busied in what I caUedtomyself 



" household toils " without ever for onie moment 
defining what such household toils might be, flitted not 
unpleasantly across my mind, and was my only 
embodiment of the idea of " utter ruin." In the mean 
while, my maid packed up for me a wardrobe that might 
have suited a duchess, and, after receiving from my 
father a kiss which had less of coldness than any 
which I ever remembered to have received before, I 
took my place in the train, and started for . 

I arrived at my destination about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and was handed from the carriage by 
my godfather, whom I had not seen since I was a child. 
He was a somewhat stiff and heavy looking personage, 
some forty years old, whose hearty welcome was the 
most chilling that can be conceived. He took hold of 
my hand,— for he did not shake it,— said abruptly, and 
as if the words were produced by machinery, "I am glad 
to see you at Stanbury House," and then, giving me 
his arm, conducted me into the hall in silence. His 
sisters were not at home, but would return to dinner; 
and he suggested that I should take a stroll in the 
grounds with him to wile away the time. Glad to do 
flwything, I readily acquiesced, and we sauntered forth 
together. We walked for half an hour, and only one 
observation did he make in the whole course of the 
walk, except those that I wrenched from him by 
desperate questioning. This one was elicited by my 
stopping to admire a fine aspen- tree. " I don't know 
whether you have noticed it," said Mr. Barron, " but 
the branches of this aspen have rather an elm-like 
form of growth, and, in the sweep before the house, 
on the left-hand side, there is an elm which grows 
exactly in the form of an aspen." "How very 
singular ! " responded I, though I neither discerned 
the one fact nor believed the other. 

There was no improvement when the sisters came 
in. They were hwd-featured, angular women, with 
harsh dull voices, and manners that were stiff, but 
scarcely polished enough to be called formal. They 
never spoke except in case of absolute necessity, and 
then said as little as they could. As for small talk, 
only a frantic person could have thought of such i^ 
thing in their presence. Occasionally each conthtdicted 
the other, and sometimes both at once briefly con- 
tradicted Mr. Barron; and these were the liveliest 
moments of the day. They never argued, — they could 
not have said consecutive words enough for an argu- 
ment; they might rather be said to deal in fragmentary 
and detached cavils. When we came into the drawing- 
room after dinner, they both sat down bolt upright 
upon the sofa and steadily stared at me. I found I 
could not bear it, and many and furious were the efforts 
which I made at conversatioiL Whatever I said Miss 
Barron doubted, and Miss Eliza Barron immediately 
differed from her sister, and did not agree with me. 
One specimen I may give: / (hopelessly), " I have had 
a lovely day for my journey." 

Mu9 Barron (sternly). "Do you call it Iwely? I 
found it very chilly." Mut Eliza Barron (very quickly). 
"Oh! no, not chilly, Priscilla; the thermometer 
was above temperate. But certainly it could scarcely 
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be called a An^/jr day; for there were two showers, and 
the clouds were very thick in the west." 

Mi99 Barron (gloomily). '' I don't think there were 
two showers." 

Mi9$ Eliza (resolutely). "I counted them." 

Ni99 Barron (inexorably). " So did L" 

(A long silence.) 

" What a yenerable-looking old house this is ! I 
quite admire it. I do love everything that is old- 
fashioned and quaint; these couches, now, and those 
tall, narrow mirrors are quite pleasant to my eyes ; 
only one fandes everybody ought to wear hoops and 
powder here." 

Mi89 Barron.-^" The house may look venerable, but 
it isn't a hundred years old ; and we furnished the 
drawing-room last summer." 

Jliits Miza, — " Last spring, Priscilla, Yes, certainly, 
I shouldn't have supposed anybody would have ad- 
mired this furniture for its antiquity." 

Mus Barron, — " I call June summer." 

Miti Sliga,r^" So do I; but this room was furnished 
in May." 

Another long silence. I gave it up, and determined 
to wait patiently for one of my hostesses to speak. I 
did wait a full quarter of an hour, during which both 
the sirters continued to sit bolt upright and stare at me. 
At the expiration of this p^iod Miss EL'za volunteered 
an observation. 

"Did you notice a very curious thing in the 
grounds P" said she: "we have an elm-tree which 
grows just like an aspen, and an aspen which is shaped 
exactly like an dm." 

- Miss Barron remarked that the aspen was cer- 
tainly very like an elm, but she never could see that 
the ebn had the smallest resemblance to an aspen. 
Miss Eliza said that was particularly strange. She 
would not have been surprised if her sister had not 
seen the likeness in the azpen ; but the elm was really 
so extraordinarily like, that she could not understand 
how anybody could fail to perceive it. Here the 
conversation dropped, and scarcely anything more was 
said, till we exchanged our frigid " Good-nights," and 
departed to rest. 

I believe these were both very good women ; they 
were strongly attached to each other, and intended 
to be very kind to me. They were charitable to 
the poor, and regular in the performance of their 
religious duties. They would have nursed each other 
in illness with devotion, though assuredly not with 
tenderness, and I do believe that if either had died, 
the survivor would have found it possible to look 
graver and say less than before. But, to live with 
them! I would rather live with three students of 
the French horn, and a singing master ! 

My delight may be imagi]^, when, after a fort- 
night's endurance of this slow starvation, just as I 
was feeling that every spark of life, energy, and 
warmth was altogether extinguished within me, they 
gave a dinner-party, and among the first detachment 
of guests who entered, I recognised Mr. [Tyrrell. 
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A PEEP INTO MACAULEY'S HISTORY.' 
The Pabson— The Squire — State op Lokdos 

StBXETS and Ck>TJNTRT ROADS. 

Winstanley Hall, UaxA IMS. 

Mt dear LomsA, — ^You tell me that in spite of 
your book-club and a circulating library eight miles 
oif, no volume of Macaule/s History has yet reached 
your secluded parsonage, and that the passages selected 
from it by the J^mes, have only made you more 
anxious to obtain at least a larger foretaste of a 
pleasure to which half the readers in our land are still 
looking forward with eagerness. I have been studying 
this most amusing work in a place to which it seemed 
peculiarly suited — a country house in the heart of 
England, belonging to a true old English family. My 
venerable host is so much engaged during the greatest 
part of the day with the multifarious business that 
falls in a retired district upon a country magistrate 
and a large landed proprietor, that I am left a good 
deal to my own resources ; and very delightful on» I 
find, both within doors and without. The Hbraiy was 
partly collected by the Mrs. Winstanley, who built the 
house in the early part of the reign of William and 
Mary ; their full-length portraits adorn the entrance 
hall, one at each end, in court costume, over the 
high carved mantel-pieces, beneath which are blazing 
such good wood fires now ; and I can trace the staunch 
Protestant spirit which established their throne, in the 
volumes which were then considered essentifd to an 
orthodox library ; but in addition to these, there are 
rare and fine editions of the writers of Greece and 
Rome, our own elder poets, and a great number of 
Spanish, Erench, and Italian works of biography, 
poetry, and romance. The house itself is in the 
Grecian style of architecture, and ornamented with 
Corinthian pilasters, alto-relievos, and niches containing 
statues, of which the chiselling is as sharp as it oould 
have been twenty years after the hard grey stone was 
first dug from the neighbouring quarry ; the taste of 
the French court, however, still reigns within, in the 
delicately carved architraves, the painted panels, and 
the inlaid floors of all the principal i^artments. Here 
is no imitation of the style of Louis Quatorse ; but in 
these veritable cabinets lay those very fans redolent 
with Indian odours, which the ladies of the family 
(whose eyes gaze so quietly upon me while I write) used 
to carry when their trains swept these broad oak 
staircases, or were carefully drawn through their 
pocket-holes as they gathered those roses and oar- 
nations for their breast-knots in yonder trim parterre. 
They must have been a stiff-backed generation, {<« 
not a single comfortable lounging chair had they ; very 
tall and very slender were the legs of every artiide of 
furniture pertaining to them, from the beds hung with 
needlework or costlier chintz, and lined with siU^, to 
the narrow settees in the windows, and the card tables^ 

(I) This paper, although not strictly a review, appears to (ht 
Editor no less salted fbr iosertkm in this plaoe. 
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beneath which huge Chinese jars still exhale whole 
summers of perftime. Yoa may easily imagine tliat 
having from my childhood known these pictures rather 
as those of friends than of people long dead, I have 
been in the habit of conjuring up their living forms in 
the rooms they used to sit in, at the table over which 
they presided, and under the stately trees which are 
now bending under the weight of years, but which 
wiere saplings in their youth. There are gentlemen of 
the long robe, with flowing wigs and an abundance of 
cambric, and rolls of papers in their hands ; squires 
in embroidered brown and puce-coloured coats ; a duke 
who styled them " beloved cousins,*' in a white one, 
with a star upon his breast ; and many family friends 
looking remarkably like themselves ; but not a single 
clergyman. The ekler sons had studied the law, the 
younger ones were in the army and navy, or had sought 
to improve their fortunes in foreign lands ; and yet 
the fine old church, paved even in those days with the 
tomb-stones of their race, might well, I thought, have 
attracted some one or oUier from the busier walks of 
life, to serve God at its altar. As this provision for 
younger sons had never been thought of at Winstanley 
Hall, I read with curiosity the following account of 
the rural clergy of the seventeenth century, and 
wondered no more : — 

"The place of the cleiigyman in society had been 
eompletelV changed by the Reformation. Before that 
event, ecclesiastics had formed the minority of the House 
of Lfords, had in wealth and splendour equalled and 
sometimes outshone the greatest of the teinporal barons, 
and had generally held the highest civil offices .... 

" Men who were averse to the life of cam'ps, and who 
were at the same time desirions to rise in the state, 
oidhiarily received the tonsure. Among them were 
SOBS of all the most illustrious families, and near kins- 
men of the throne. Scroops and Nevilles, Bourchiers, 
Staffords, and Poles. To the religious houses belonged 
the rents of immense domains, and all that laige portion 
of the tithe which is now in the hands of laymen. 
Down to the middle of the reign of Heny Y HI., therefore, 
no line of life bore so inviting an aspect to ambitions 
and covetous natures as the priesthood .... Once the 
ciroomstanoe that a man could read raised a presumption 
that he was in orders; but in an age which produced 
such laymen as William Ceeil and Nicholas Bacon, 
Roger Ascham and Thomas Smith, Walter Mildmay and 
Francis Walsingham, there was no reason for calling 
away prelates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, 
to snperintend the finances, or to administer justice. 
The spiritual character not only ceased to be a qualifi- 
cation for high dvil office, but began to be regarded as 
a disqualification. Those worldly motives which had 
foimerly induced so many able, aspiring, and high-bom 
youths to assume the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to 



exist Not one parish in two hundred then afforded 
what a man of fiunily considered as a maintenance .... 
"Assoredly there was no lack in the English Church of 
ministers distinguished by abilities and leaniing. But 
it is to be observed that these ministers were not scattered 
among the rural population. They were brought together 
at a few places where the means of acqninng knowledge 
were abundant, and where the opportunities of vigorous 
intelleetual exercise were finequent .... It was chiefly 
by the London eleigy, who were always iq>oken of as a 
daas i^arty that the fame of their profession for learning 
and eloquence was upheld.'* 

Tet we are told that — 

"During the century which followed the accession 



of SUaabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent 
took orders. At the close of the reign of Charles H. 
two sons of peers were bishops ; four or five sons of peers 
were priests, and held valuable preferment; but these 
rare exceptions did not take away the reproach which 
lav on the body. The cleigy were reined on the 
whole as a plebdan class.** 

After describing the character (with which yon are 
perhaps already familiar) of the resident chaplain in 
the squire's house, in which "he might not only per- 
form his own professional functions ; might not only 
be the most patient of butts and listeners ; might not 
only be always ready in fine weather for bowls, and in 
rainy weather for shovel- board ; but might also save 
the expense of a gardener or of a groom," — Macauky 
goes on with a picture of the incumbents of rural 
livings, wliich, though less d^rading to the character 
of a clergyman, is little more inviting than the last. 
Both reimnded me of one of my favourite books, 
''Herbert's Country Parson." He exhorts the chap- 
lains-^- 

*' Not to think themselves so free as many of them do, 
and because they have different names thiiUL their office 
different Doubtless (says he) they are parsons of the 
families they live in, and are entertains to that end 
either by open or implicit covenant Befbre th^ are in 
orders they may be received as companions or disooufsen, 
but after a man is once minister, he cannot agree to come 
into any house where he shall not exercise what he is, 
unless he forsake his plough and look back. Wherefore 
they are not to be overnrabmissive and base, but to keep 
up with the lord and lady of the house, and to preserve 
a boldness with them even to their very face when 
occasion calls; but seasonably and discreetly. They 
who do not thus, while they remember their earthly 
lord, do much forget their heavenly; they wrong the 
priesthood, neglect their duty, and shall be so fiur flnom 
that which they seek with their over submissiveness and 
cringings, that they shall ever be despised." 

Li his beautiful, chapter, "The Parson in his 
House," Herbert certainly does not contemplate the 
following state of things :— 

** As children multiplied and grew, the household of 
the priest became more and more bem^ly; holes 
appeared more and more frequently in the thatdi of his 
parsonage and in his single oassock. Often it was only 
by toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading 
dung carts, that ne could obtain daily brad ; nor did 
his utmost exertions alwurs prevent the bsUiflb frxnn 
taking his concordance and his ink-stand in exeeution. 
It was a white day on which he was admitted into the 
kitchen of a great house and regaled by the servants with 
oold meat and ale. His ehildien were brought up like 
the children of the neighbouring peasantiy ; his boys 
followed the plough, and his girls went out to service. 

Herbert would thus order the household of a 
country priest : — 

f ("His children he first makes Christians and then 
Ck>mmonwealth's men; the one he owes to his heavenly 
countiy the other to his earthly ; having no title to either 
except he do good to both .... Yet in binding them 
prentices (in ease he think fit to do so) he takes care not 
to put them into vain trades, unbefitting the reverence 
of their &ther*s calling, sudi as are taverns for men, 
and lace-making for women; because those trades for 
the most part serve but the vioes and vanitiea 9t the 
world, which he is to deny and not augment" 

It may be observed, that George Herbert, who was 
of the family of the Earls of Pembroke, and brother 
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to Lord Herbert of ChOTbury, was mnoh dissuaded by 
his friends from entering the priesthood. " He did, at 
his return to London," says Baac Walton, " acquaint 
a oourt friend with his resolution to enter into 
orders, who persuaded him to alter it, as too mean an 
employment, and too much below his birth and the 
excellent abilities and endowments of his mind. To 
whom he replied, * It hath formerly been judged that 
the domestic servants of the King of Heayen should 
be of the noblest families on earth. And though the 
iniquity of the late times have made clergymen meanly 
valued, and the sacred name of priest contemptible, 
yet I will labour to make it honourable, by conse- 
crating all my leammg and all my poor abilities to 
advance the glory of that God who gave them ; know- 
ing that I can never do too much for him that hath 
done so much for me as to make me a Christian.* " 

I fear there were no Herberts amongst the Win- 
stanleys; but, doubtless, there were men who, like 
the saintly Herbert of Bemerton, felt the reproach 
oast upon their order, and bore it bravely in their own 
persons for their Master's sake. What were the 
families of those lords of the soil in which they were 
so treated P I read the passage I have extracted for 
you, and then looked up to the portrait of the Mistress 
Winstanley in whose time the house was built. She 
was the daughter of a gentleman whose name Mac- 
auley mentions with honour ; and as I glanced from 
her calm, thoughtful brow, and clear grey eyes, to the 
prayer-book in her taper hand, and thought of the 
taste which had erected the house, laid out the gardens, 
and formed the library, I could not in conscience but 
believe, that the character of the esquire and his lady, 
though true of the many, was untrue of a certain class 
which yet did not rank with the nobles of the land — 
that of the more considerable proprietors, to which the 
Winstanleys belonged. He teUs us that— 

" As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, 
their literary stores geneially consisted of a prayer-book 
and a receipt-book. But in truth they lost little by 
living in rural seclusion ; fbr even in the highest ranks, 
and in those situations which afforded the greatest 
fkcilities for mental improvement, the English women 
Of Uiat generation were decidedly worse educated than 
they have been at any other time since the revival of 
learning. At an earlier period they had studied the 
master-pieces of ancient genius. In the present day 
they seldom study the dead languages, but they are 
familiar with the tongue of Pascal and Moliere, With 
the tongue of Dante and Tasso, with the tongue of 
Goethe and Behiller ; nor is there any purer or more grace- 
fdl English than that which accomplished women now 
speak and write. But during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, the culture of the fismale mind 
teems to have been almost entirely neglected. If a 
chunsel had the least smattering of literature, she was 
r^parded as a prodigy. Ladies highly born, highly bred, 
and naturally quick witted, were unable to write a line 
In their mother-tongue without solecisms and foults of 
spelling such as a charity girl would now be ashamed to 
commit. The explanation nay easily be found. Ex- 
travagant Ueentiousnees, the natural effect of extravagant 
austerity, was now the mode, and licentiousness had 
produced its ordinary effect^— the moral and intellectual 

degradation of women Of the too celebrated 

women whose faces vre still admire on the walls of 
Hampton Court, few indeed were in the habit of reading 



anything better than acrostics, lampoons, and 
tions of the Clelia and the Qrand Cyrus.'* 

Was it, then, that the countenance of the Mistress 
Winstanley, whose picture I have mentioiied, owed 
its dignified sweetness to religicm rather than to 
literature P I am inclined to think that the Ingfaer 
influence was also the strongest, and made the other 
profitable and pure ; but that such books as we, in 
our own fkstidious day, find delightful, wett within 
her reach, is quite dear, from the experience I have 
had of the treasures contained in those worm-eaten 
oaken bookcases which line the long gallery at the top 
of the house, still called the old Ubrary. 

I have now given you Macauley's ides of a lachr in 
the reign of James II. : and I will pass to his picture 
of the rural aristociuoy, which, although it saifly 
jars with my notions of the dignity of my anceston, 
certainly does appear terribly correct and graphic. 

"It was very seldom that the country gentleman 
caught glimpses of the great world ; and what he saw of 
it tend^ rather to conftise than to enlighten his imder- 
standing. His opinions respecting religion, goTenunent^ 
foreign countries, and former times, having been derived, 
not from studj, from observation, or from converBatioo 
with enlightened companions, but from such traditions 
as were current in his own small cirole, were the opInioDs 
of a child. He adhered to them, however^ with the 
obstinacy which is generally found in ignorant men 
accustomed to be fed with flattery. His animosities 
were bitter and numerous. He hated Frendunen and 
Italians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists and Presby- 
terians, Independents and Baptists, Quakers and Jews. 
Towards London and Londoners he felt an aversicm 
which more than once produced important political 
effects. His wife and daughters were in tastes and 
acquirements below a house-keeper or a still-room maid 
of the present day. They stitched and n>un, brewed 
ffooseberry wine^ cured marigolds, and made the cmat 
for the venison pasty. From this description it might 
be supposed that the English esquire of the seventeenth 
century did not materially differ from a rusUc miller or 
alehouse keeper of our time. There are, however, some 
important parts of his character still to be noted, whidi 
will greatly modify this estimate. Unlettered as he wa^ 
and unpolished, he was siiU, in some most importaat 
points, a gentleman. He was a member of a proud and 
powerful aristocracy, and was distinguished bv musj both 
of the good and of the bad qualities which belong to aris- 
tocrats. His &mily pride was beyond that of a Talbol 
or a Hovrard. He knew the genealogies and ooats-of- 
arms of all his neighbours, and could tell which of them 
had assumed supporters without any right, and which of 
them were unfortunate enough to be great-grandsoos 
of aldermen. He was a magistrate, and, as audi, ad- 
ministered gratuitously to those who dwelt around him 
a rude, patriarchal justice, which, in spite of immmen»- 
ble blunders, and of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet 
better than no justice at aU. He was an officer ef the 
trainbands ; and his militaiy dignity, though it might 
move the mirth -of gallants who had served a eampaiga 
in Flanders, raised his character in his own eyes, aaditf 
the eyes of his neighbours. Nor indeed was his sddiei^ 
ship justly a subject of derision. In eveiy county there 
were elderly gentlemen who had seen service which was 
no child's play. One had been knighted by Oharlee L 
after the battle of Edgo-hill ; another still wore a pat^ 
over the scar he had received at Naseby ; a third had 
defended his old house till Fairfax had blown in the 
door with a petard. The presence of these old cavaliers, 
with their old swords and holsters, and with their old 
stories about Goring and Lunsford, gave to the mostexs 
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of militia an earnest and warlike aspect, which would 
otherwise have been wanting. Even those cotintry-gen- 
tlemen who were too young to have themselves ex- 
changed blows with the culrAssiers of the parliament, 
had from childhood been surrounded by the traces of 
recent war, and fed with stories of the martial exploits 
of their fitthers and uncles. Thus the character of the 
English esquire of the seventeenth century was com- 
pounded of two elements which we are not accustomed 
to find united. His ignorance and uncouthness, his low 
tastes and gross phrases, would, in our time, be con- 
sidered as indicating a nature and a breeding thoroughly 
plebian. Yet he was essentially a patrician, and had in 
large measure both the Tirtues and the vices which 
flourish among men set firom their birth in high place, 
and accustom^ to authority, to observance, and to self- 
respect. It is not easy for a generation which is accus- 
tomed to find chivalrous sentiments only in company 
with liberal studies and polished manners, to image to 
itself a man with the deportment, the Tooabolary, and 
the accent) of a carter, yet punctilious on matters of 
precedence and genealogy, and ready to risk his life 
rather than See a stain cast on the honour of his house. 
It is only, however, by thus joining together things 
seldom or never found together in our experience, that 
we can fbrm a just idea of that rustic aristocra<nr which 
constituted the main strength of the armies of Coarles I. 
and which long supported with strange fidelity the 
interests of his descendants." 

The chief cause which led to the long contintumce 
of the peculiarities of each separate element of 
English society may be found in the difficulties of 
travelling, or even moving a short distance from the 
family mansion. London itself, one would think, 
must have been a far less agreeable residence from 
whence to look abroad, than several of the provincial 
towns. 

"We should greatly err If we were to suppose that 
any of the streets and squares then bore the same aspect 
as at present The great msgorityof the houses indeed,have 
since that time been wholly or in great part rebuilt If 
the moat ikshionable parts of the capital could be placed 
before ns, sndi as they then were, we should be disgusted 
by their squalid appearance, and poisoned bv their 
noisome atmosphere. In Covent Garden, a filthy and 
noisy market was held close to the dwellings of the 
great Fruit women screamed, carters fought, cabbage 
stalfci and rotten apples accumulated In heaps at the 
thresholds of the Countess of Berkshire and of the 
Bishop of Durham. The centre of Lincoln's-inn-fields 
was ah open space, where the rabble congregated every 
evening, within a few yards of Cardi^tn House and 
Winchester House, to hear mountebanks harangue, to 
see bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was 
shot in evei7 part of the area. Horses were exercised 
there. The beggars were as noisy and importunate as 
in Uie woni governed cities of the Continent When 
the evening closed in, till the last year of the reign of 
Charies U., the streets were left in profound darkness : 
^en an ingenious projector, named Edward Fleming, 
obtained letters patent conveying to him for a term of 
years the exdusiye right of lighting up London. He 
undertook for a moderate consideration to place a light 
befiM^ every tenth door on moonless nights, from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day, and from six to twelve of the 
dock. Those who now see the capital all the year round 
from dusk to dawn biasing with a splendour compared 
with which the illuminations for La Hogue and Blen- 
heim would have looked pale, may perhwps smile to 
think of having lanterns which glimmered feebly before 
one house in ten, during a small part of one night in 
three." 

" It was by the highways that both travellers and 



goods generally passed from place to place. And those 
highwa^ii appear to have been far worse than might 
have been expected fVom the degree of wealth and 
civilization which the nation had even then attained. 
On the best lines of communication the ruts were deep, 
the descents precipitous, and the way often such as It 
was hardly possible to distinguish, in the dudL, from 
the uninclosed heath and fen which lay on both sides. 
Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in danger of losing 
his way on the great north road, between Bamby Moor 
and Tuxford, and actually lost it between Doncaster and 
York. Pepys and his wife, travelling in their own coach, 
lost their way between Newbury and Reading. In the 
course of the same tour, they lost their way near 
Salisbury, and were in danger of having to pass the 
night on the plain. It was only in fine weather that 
the whole breadth of the road was available for wheeled 
vehicles. Often the mud lay deep on the right and on 
the left ; and onlpr a narrow track of firm ground rose 
abore the quagmire. At such times, obstructions and 
quarrels were frequent, and the path was sometimes 
blocked up during a long time by carrier^ neither of 
whom would break the way. It happened almost every 
day, that coaches stuck fast, until a team of cattle could 
be proctired from some neighbouring &rm, to tug them 
out of the slough. But in bad seasons the traveller had 
td encounter inconveniencevstill more serious. Thoresby, 
who was in the habit of travelling between Leeds and 
the capital, has recorded in his diary such & series of 
perils and disasters as might suffice for a journey to the 
Frozen Ocean, or to the Desert of Sahara. On one 
occasion he learned that the fioods were out between 
Ware and London, that passengers had to swim for their 
lives, and that a Uggler had perished in the attempt to 
eross. In consequence of these tidings he turned 
out of the high road, and was conducted across some 
meadows where it was necessary for him to ride to the 
saddle skirts in water. In the course of another journey 
he narrowly escaped being swept away by an inundation 
of the Trent He was afterwiurds detained at Stamford 
four days on account of the state of the roads, and then 
ventured to proceed only because fourteen members of 
the House of Commons, who where going up in a body 
to parliament with guides and numerous attendants, took 
him into their company. The great route through Wales 
to Holyhead was in such a state, that in 1685, a viceory 
on his road to Ireland was five hours in travelling 
fourteen miles, from St Asaph to Conway. Between 
Conway and Beaumaris, he was forced to walk great 
part of the wav, and his lady was carried in a litter. His 
coach was with great difficulty, and by the help of many 
hands, brought after him entire. In general, carriages 
were taken to pieces at Conway, and borne on the 
shoulders of stout Welch peasants to the Menai 
Straits. .... 

" Public carriages had recently been much improved. 
During the years which immediately followed the Res- 
toration a diligence ran between London and Oxfbtd in 
two days. The passengers slept at Beaconsfield. At 
length, in the spring of 1669, a great and daring inno- 
vation was attenmted. It was announced that a yehicle, 
described as the Flying Coach, would perform the whole 
journey between sunrise and sunset This spirited 
undertaking was solemnly considered and sanctioned bj 
the Heads of the University, and appears to hare ex- 
cited the same sort of interest which is excited in our 
own time by the opening of a new railr<}ad. The Yice 
Chancellor, by a notice which was affixed in all public 
places, prescribed the hour and place of departure. 
The success of the experiment was complete. At six 
in the morning the carriage began to move from 
before the the ancient front of All Souls' College, and 
at seven in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who 
had run the first risk were safely deposited at their inn 
in London." 

Much has doubtless been gained in ererj wiqr suu» 
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the times which are here described. There is no 
greater foUy than in our days to lament over the loss 
of what we imagine the greater pictoresqueness of 
those which are gone; but although while reading 
Macanley's History we are continually struck by his 
observation that England has become wiser, gentler, 
and more humane, in proportion to her advancing 
greatness, we cannot forget that in the fevered strife 
for intellectual advancement, for wealth, and for im- 
provements in science, we have lost the repose of 
spirit in which so many noble works of our fathers 
were carried on to perfection. That is our real loss ; 
eveiy day fresh plans of useful and noble exertion 
are started, and many are pnt into practice ; few are 
brought out into fidl development. Poetic visions 
flit over the minds of men, and find expression in 
fugitive verses ; there is no time for such works as 
those of our elder bards. The sands in the hour-glass 
seem ever running faster and faster as many run to 
and fro and knowledge is increased; but we are often 
reminded of the inscription mentioned by Lord Byron 
on the tombstone of one who sleeps at Rome, — Im- 
plorapace. 

It is one of the chief characteristics of Macaule/s 
delightful book that it substitutes real objects for 
time<limmed pictures, which, like "restored portraits," 
have acquired a false gloss in modem hands, beneath 
which the original features and expression are in great 
measure lost. On no era of our history have imagi- 
nation and party-feeling been more busy in altering 
the lines of truth than that of the Great Revolution. 
And now, dear Louisa, this long letter must close, 
Prom your loving friend, 
r ^ Judith Dahes. 



A BOOK FOR A CORNER.* 
Some persons are gifted with a curious felicity of 
nature, in virtue of which, they are always in season, 
and always in place. Sometimes, too, one of these 
happily constituted mortals takes to literature, and 
imparts his own character to his books. Such a man, 
to seek no farther, may be found in Leigh Hunt ; and 
such as he is, so are his books. To meet with him or 
them, any where or any when, would be pleasant. 
If we were addicted to metaphysical speculation, we 
should find this a fit occasion for dassing and an- 
alysing the spbitual faculties which must co-exist in 
order to produce such men and such books. But 
what says Voltaire ?—" QiwfiM^ celtti qui parte ne 
i'eniende plus, ei celui qui ieoule ne Veniende pa$t voild 
la mSiapkytique** As we are inci^pable oi proving 
that Voltaire's witticism is a mere witticbm, (although 
we are well aware of the fact, and remind our readers 
of it lest they be inclined to smile at all metaphysical 
philosophers, from Thales and Plato, down to Kant and 
Hegel,) we are willing to take it for what it is worth, 
and to admit that, in regard to the analysis of such 
minds as that of the present authcHr, we 



(1) *< A Book for « CorMr; or, Sd^Uont In Prote and VerM." By 
Leigh H«Bt. S Tolt. ■qaan Itmo. Chapman and Hall. 



" Contented to enjoy 
The things which others understand.'* 

And although we have no doubt Leigh Hunt 
would be delightful any where, — in town or country, 
in a palace or in a hovel, in summer or vintcr, by 
night or by day, before dinner or after dinner, yet do 
we believe the title of the book before us indicates 
the nature of the best localitieB for enjoying his 
society. A comer gives the idea of quiet, oomfort, 
and sequestration. An arbour, in the comer of a 
garden — the comer of an old boat on the beach, or of 
a new one on a cahn lake^the cosy fire-side comer 
in a small room — ^the cushioned comer of a projectiBg 
mullioned window in a larger one — ^the shady bank at 
the edge of the thick green-wood, — these, and all othi? 
places that are full of a smiling, not a soleniii silence, 
are suited to the pemsal of these two volumes. 

They consist of selections in prose and verse from 
well-known and little known authors, i»^ of the 
hi ghest clas ses ; with comments in the way of ex- 
planation and criticism, and an Introducticm, by Leigh 
Hunt. Each extract is valuable for its beauty, or its 
curiosity ; and loses nothing of its intrinsic nicnt by 
the manner in which the editor presents it to the 
reader's notice. The first extract relates to the 
cradle (Catherine Talbot's Letter to a New-bom 
Child), the last to the grave (Gray's El^y). A cabn 
enjoyment and a smiling thoughtfulness pervade the 
serious passages which Leigh Hunt himself has con- 
tributed to these volumes, — ^the lighter, critical por- 
tions are graceful, clever, and full of that buoyant 
sparkling vivacity peculiar to him. 

The introduction is just the sort of thing in whidi 
all his good qualities of thought and style ocme fotth. 
No one expects from a vine to gather pumpkins, or 
fix>m Leigh Hunt un ouvrage a longue kaUine ; but 
from both we may gather clusters of bloom-covered, 
small fruit, rich in perfume, and sweet and refreahin^ 
in taste. This book hangs together like a bunch 
of the finest hot-house grapes; but we may con- 
trive to pick out one, here and there, to biy before the 
reader. Take first his reasons for not inserting in 
these volumes extracts from the highest authors. 

: ** Th^ were suggested by a wish we had long U&i to 
get up a book for our private eigoymaii, and of a voj 
particular and unambitious nature. It was to have 
consisted of fiivourite passages, not out of the authosa 
we most admired, but those whom we most loved ; and it 
was to have commenoed irith Shenstone's "Sdiioolmis- 
tiees," and ended with Gray's " Elegy." It was to have 
contained little, indeed, which the volumes do not 
comprise, though not intended to be half so big, and 
it was to have proceeded on the same plan <tf be- 
ginningwith childhood and ending with the chmeh- 
yard, we did not intend to omit 3ie greatest anUiors 
on account of their being the greatest, but beeanae 
th^ move the feelings too stronglv. WhtX we deaind 
was not excitement, but a balm. Readers who have led 
stirring lives have such men as Shakspeare with them 
always, in their veiy straggles and sufl^rings, and in 
the tragic spectades of the world. Great crowds and 
passions are Shakq>eare's ; and we, for one, (and sodi 
we take to be the case with many readen,) aie some- 
times as willing to retire from their ''infinite agitation 
of wit ** as from strife less exalted, and retreat into the 
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pladder oomen of genius more humble. It is out of no 
disrespect to greatness; neither, we may be allowed to 
saj, is it from anv fear of being unable to sustain it ; for 
we haye seen perhaps as many ^>palling faces of things 
in our time as they hare, and we are always ready to 
confront more if duty demand it. But we do not choose 
to be always suffering orer again in books what we have 
suffered in the world! We prefer when in a state of 
repose to renew what we have eiyoyed, to possess wholly 
what we eigoy still, to discern in the least and gentlest 
things the greatest and sweetest intentions of nature, 
and to cultivate those soothing, serene, and affectionate 
feelings, which leaye us in peace with all the world and 
in good hope of the world to come." 

Persons of all ages will find much to delight them in 
these two ydames. The compiler has so litfge a range 
of sympathies that all good books in any kind, and 
some indifferent ones, of a good kind, find favour in 
his sight. Li selecting the extracts for the staple of 
his work, the compass and variety as well as the 
refinement of his taste are remarkable. This tends, 
of course, to increase the number of his readers, who 
will be a miscellaneous crowd, of young and old, 
learned and comparatively ignorant, grave and gay, 
idlers and hard workers. As he says himself :— 

'*It is intended for all lovers of books, at every time 
of life, from childhood to old age, particularly such as 
are fond of the authors it quotes, and who eigoy their 
perusal most in the quietest places. It is intended for 
the boy or girl who loves to get with a book into a oomer, 
for the youth who on entering life finds his advantage 
in having become acquainted with books, for the man 
in the thick of life to whose spare moments books are 
refreshments, and for persons in the decline of life, who 
reflect on what they have ezperienoed, and to whom 
books and gardens afford their tranquillest pleasure. 

*'It is a book (not to say it immodestly) intended to 
lie in old parlour windows, in studies, in cottages, in 
eabins aboard ship, in country-inns, in country-houses, 
in summer-houses, in any houses that have wit enough 
to like it, and are not the mere victims of a table 
covered with books for show. 

** When Shenstone was a child, he used to have a new 
book brought him from the next countrv-town when- 
ever any body went to market If he had gone to bed 
and was asleep, it was put behind his pillow; and if it 
had been foigotten, and he was awake, his mother, more 
kindly than wisely, ' wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
same form, and pacified him for the night' This is the 
sort of child we hope to be a reader of our volumes. 

** When Gray and Walpole were at Eton, they par- 
titioned out the fields into territories of whidi they nad 
read in bo(^ and so ruled over them, and sent ambas- 
sadors to one another. These are the sort of school-boys 
we look to entertain." 

Hie bngest Poems inserted in ''A Book for a 
Coiner," are Shenstone's "Schoohnistress," Thomson's 
"Castle of Indolence," Pamell's "Hermit," and 
Gray's "Elegy." The chief prose writers who con- 
tribute to its pages, are De Foe and Robert Pultock, 
Mrs.Baddifl'e, Dr. Aikinand Mrs.Inchbald,MarcoPolo 
and Cook, Le Sage, Thomas Amory, Steele, Addison 
and Gddsmith, Mrs. Barbauld, Gray, Sir William 
Temple andMac^nzie. To all personswell acquainted 
with the nature of Leigh Hunt's mind, it will be 
needless to say that to him it must have been a 
kbour, or rather a pastime of love, to make a collection 
of gems from such writers. His criticisms are 
necessarily gentle and loving, as the only reasons for 

TOL. IX. 



which he makes this or that extract are, that he loves 
or admires it, and wbhes that his readers should do so 
too. His preliminaiy observations to a passage from 
Richardson ("Advantages of cultivating a Taste for 
Pictures") are full of truth and fine taste. 

" His writings have, perhaps, created more enthu- 
siasm for pictures than those of any other man in Eng- 
land. He is not an accomplished.writer, like Sir Joshua ; 
nor has he the depth of Hazlitt ; much less any of the 
transcendental insights of the promising critical genius 
who has lately made his appearance among us under the 
title of the ' Oxford Graduate.' His style is colloquial, 
to a degree of slovenliness ; and, with the tendencies 
natural perhaps to his art in a professional point of view, 
he is too much inclined to confound prosperity with 
success. But he would interest us less if he did not 
pour forth all he thought Candour, honesty, goodness, 
vivacity, and a considerable amount of taste and know- 
ledge, constitute the charms of his writing. Sir Joshua 
respected him ; Pope, who dabbled in piOntinff himself, 
was attached to him ; Hazlitt quoted him with delight 

"The following remarks are on a subject which is yet 
fitr too little appreciated, but which is destined, we sus- 
pect, to play a great and delightful part in the universal 
world of civilization. ' Knowledge is power ;* but it is 
not only power to command (which is the sense in which 
the axiom is generally taken), it is also power to eiyoy. 
Everybody who knows any thing of anything, knows how 
much that knowledge adds to the sum of his ordinary 
satisfaction; what strength it gives him, what ennui 
and vacuity it saves bun. The smallest botanist or 
geologist knows it by the wayside : the least meteorolo- 
gist, as he gaies at a rack of clouds. Pictures make 
themselves known at once more or less ; yet nobody who 
has not thought on the subject as Richardson here 
teaches to thiiuc, has any conception how much is to be 
got out of a good picture, the more he knows of the art 
and of Nature. He learns to know everything which 
the painter intends ; everything which he intimates ; 
and thus to discover volumes of meaning and entertain- 
ment, where others see 11 tUe but a coloured page. And the 
more we know of pictures, the more we come to value 
engravings, and to xnow what companions they may be 
made; what little treasures <tf art we may possess even 
in those foint representations, compared with the no- 
thing to be got out of the finest paintings by the eyes 
of ignorance." 

Of Thomas Amory and his writings little is known 
by general readers ; and, perhaps, those who know 
nothing of him at all, will be ^ad to hear from Leigh 
Hunt what his principal work is like. 

" * The Life of John Bnncle, Esq. ; containingvarious 
Observations and Beflections made in several Parts of 
the World, and many Extraordinary Belations,' is a 
book unlike any other in the language, perhaps in the 
world. John's life is not a classic : it contains no pas- 
ssge which is a general fiivonrite : no extract could be 
made from it of any length, to which readers of good 
taste could not find objections. Tet there is so curious 
an interest in all its absurdities ; its jumble of the 
gayest and gravest considerations ii so founded la 
the actual state of things; it draws now and then 
such excellent portraits from life ; and, above all, its 
animal spirits are at onee so excessivs and so real, that 
we deiy the best readers not to be entertained with it^ 
and having had one or two specimens, not to desire 



"John Bunde is evidently Amorv himself. This Is 
apparent from the bits of real autobiography which are 
mixed with the fictitious, and which constitute one of 
the strange jumbles of his book. Hazlitt has called him 
the ' English Babelais ;' and in point of animal spirits, 
love of good cheer, and something of a mixture of 
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Bcholanliip, theology, and profkne iieading, ii may be 
held to desenre the title ; but he has no claim to the 
Frenchman's greatness of genios, freedom from bigotry, 
and profoundness of wit and humour. He might have 
doue very well for a clerk to Babelais, and his master 
would haye laughed quite as much at as with him. 
John is a kind of innocent Henry YIII. ' of private life/ 
without the other's fat, fury, and solemnity. He is a 
prodigious hand at matrimony, at divinity, at a song, at 
a loud * hem,' and at a turkey and chine. He bi^eaks 
with the Trinitarians as confidently, and with as much 
loom, as Henry did with the Pope; and he marries 
seven wives, whom he disposes of by the lawful process 
of fever and small-pox. His book is made up of natural 
history, mathematics, (literally,) songs, polemics, land- 
scapes, eating and drinking, and cluuracters of singular 
men, all bound together by his introductions to, and 
marriages with, these seven successive ladies, every one 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and cut off in the 
flower of her youth. Buncle does not know how to 
endure her lose ; he shuts his eyea ' for three days ;' is 
stupified ; is in despair ; till suddenly he recolleots that 
Heaven does not like such conduct; that it is a mourn- 
er's business to bow to its decrees ; to be devout ; to be 
philoeophic; in short, to be Jolly, and look out for 
another dear, bewitching partner, 'on Christian princi- 
ples.' This is literally a mir aoooont of the book." 

The extracts are, of conrse, free from any of the 
objections to which John Buncle, in general, is, we 
presume, liable. They are odd and eccentric enough, 
but are in a high degree amusing. The account of 
his wives is astonishing. They are seven prodigies ; 
but the most prodigious perhaps is "the beauty, Miss 
Spence," whom he dances with at Harrowgate, and 
who, to use his own words, "had the head of an 
Aristotle, the heart of a primitive Christian, and the 
form of a Venus de Medicis." — " She is a very learned 
as well as a very charming young Lfcdy. She quotes 
Virgil, discourses with her lover on Muxions and 
the Differential Calculus, and is not to be won quite 
so fast as he wishes." Amory himself lived in ex- 
cellent health and spirits to the age of ninety-seren^ 
having out-lived all his impossible wives. 

Concerning De Foe and his writings, Leigh Hunt 
gives us three pages of delightful criticism as an 
introduction to some quotations from Robinson 
Crusoe, {der Einsiger !) the last part of which we will 
set down here, partly for its intrinsic exeellenee, and 
partly to contrast it with some observations upon 
Puhock's " Peter Wilkins." 

" It Is a mistake to rappose De Foe a lover of truth in 
any other sense than that of a workman's love for his 
tools, or for any other purpose than that of a maiiterly 
use of it, and a consciousness of the mastery. We do 
Hot mean to dispute his veracity between man and man, 
though his pecuHar genius may not have been without 
Its recommendation of him to that secret government 
agency in whieh he was at one time employ^ under his 
hero, William III. But the singularly material and 
mechanical nature of that genius, great as it was, while 
it hindered him firom missing no impressions whieh 
eould be made personally on himself as a creaturo of 
flesh and Mood, kept him unembarrassed with any of 
the more perplexing truths suggested by too much 
thought and by imaginations poetical ; and hence it is 
that defect itself conspired to perfect and keep dear his 
astonishing impress of matter of fSict, and render him an 
object of admiration, but not of an exalted kind. De Foe 
waa in one respect as vulgar a man as ean well be con- 
ceived ; nobody but Swift could have surpassed him in 



such a work as ' RobiBScm ;' yet we cannot eooeeal Cram 
ourMlves that something vulgar adheres to oar idea of 
'Moll Flanders,' the 'Complete English Tradesman,' 
and even of ' Robinson ' himsell He has no music, no 
thorough style, no accomplishments, no lore; bvihe 
can nudie wonderful shift without them all ; was great 
in the company of his man Friday ; and he has rendered 
his shipwrecked solitary immortal." 

- We presume that ev^ person who reads at aU, 
beyond a primer, has read " Robinson Crusoe,** and has 
a better recollection of that book than of almost any 
other earthly one. We fear that " Peter Wilkins " has 
not attracted the attention which it merits ; but of this 
we are certain, that no little boy ot girl who is fcniunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of Peter and his 
charming, lovely, flying wife, Youwaikee, ever forgets 
them or ceases to recal their life with pleasure. Leigh 
Hunt is, we are glad to see, an admirer of this grace- 
ful ideal imitation of that masterpiece of imagmaiy 
matter of fact, " Bobinson Crusoe." He says : — 

"'Peter Wilkins' is no common produetion in any 
respect, though it is fiu* inferior to ' Crusoe' in oontri- 
vance and detail, and falls off, like all these imaginary 
works, in the latter part, where they begin laying down 
the law in politics and religion. It has be^ wsU ob- 
served, too, that the anthor lias not made his flying 
people, in general, light and airy enough, or of sdRd- 
ently unvulgar materials, either in body or mijwl, to 
warrant the ethereal advantages of their wings. And it 
may be said, on the other haiid, that the kiiid of wing; 
the graundee, or elastic natural drapery, which oipeM 
and shuts at pleasure, however ingenioosly and even 
beautifully contrived, would neeemtate a creaturs whose 
modifications of humanity, bodHy and mental, thovgh 
never so good after their kind, might have startled the 
creator had he been more of a nataralist; might have 
developed a being very difiermt from the fe«>iiM»>^^ 
sympathizing, and lovely Touwarkee. Mnaeles and 
nerves, nbt human, must have been associated with im- 
human wants and feelings ; probably have necessitated 
talons and a beak ! At best, the wobum would hare 
been wilder, more elvish, eapriciovs, and onaeconniable. 
She would have ruffled her whalebones when angry; 
been horribly intimate periiaps with birds' nests, and 
fights with CAg^es ; and frightened Wilkins out of his 
wits with dashing betwixt rodu and pulling the noses 
of seals and gnlK So fiir the book is want^ in veri- 
similitude and imagination. 

" But then, how willing we are to gain the fair- 
winged creature at the expense of a o ono my ! and, after 
all, how founded in nature itself is the human desire to 
fly ! We do so in dreams; we all long for the power 
when children; we think of it in poetry and sorrow. 
' Oh, that I had the wingfl of a dove ! then would I flj 
away and be at rest' Wilkins fled away into a beautiful 
twilight country, for from his unresting self and vulgar 
daylight, and not being able to give hunRelf wings, he 
invented a wife that htSi them instead. Kow, a sweeter 
creature is not to be found in books, and she does hioa 
immortal honour. She is all tenderness and vivadly^ 
and inborn good taste, and blessed companionship. 
Her pleasure consists but in his ; she prevenu all his 
wishes ; has neither prudery nor immodesty ; slisds not 
a tear but from right feeli^; is the good of Itis hooie 
and the grace of his fimcy." 

Let no chDd be without a eopy of " Peter WSdos^** 
in some form or other. We remember one got up ex* 
pressly for children ;^a little square vohuooe, with 
wood-cuts. But in those days we took no irate of 
editor's or publL^r's n^mes, and cared only for Ut 
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9iory^ so we can give no farther information concerning 
it ; but it is probably not out of print. 

Tliese two volumes are illustrated with eighty wood 
engravings, from designs from F. W. Hulme and J. 
Franklin. The engravers are W. R, Sedgfield and T. 
Bolton. The designs are full of taste, and are for the 
most part animated by the same spirit as the text 
which they illustrate; and they are engraved with 
great delicacy and clearness. Altogether, the eighty 
wood-cuts are a valuable addition, in all senses of the 
term, to these elegant little volumes, which promise 
to become great favourites with the reading world. 
The reading world is a world that Leigh Hunt is 
thoroughly conversant with. The homo of a great 
reader who is also a man of taste and fortune he has 
delighted to sketch thus : — 

" The house to be desiderated by the lover of books 
in ordinary, is a warm, cosy, picturesque, irregular 
house, eitl^r old, but not fragile, or new, but built upon 
some good old principle ; a house possessing, nevettbe- 
less, modem comforts ; neither big enoi^h to require 
richesy nor small enough to cause inconvenience ; more 
open to the sun than otherwise, yet with trees about it 
and the sight of more ; a prospect on one of the sides to 
g^re it a sense of freedom, but a closer scene in froftt to 
ensure « sense of snugness ; a garden neither wild nor 
formal, or rather two gardens, if posAible, though not of 
expensive size, — one to remind him of the times of his 
ancestors, a ' trim garden,' with pattern beds of flowers, 
lavender, &c. and a terrace ; the other of a freer sort, 
with a shrubbery, and turf alid trees ; a bowling-green 
by all means ; (what sane person would be without a 
bowling-green 1) a rookery ; a dovecote ; a brook ; a pad- 
dock ; a heath for air ; hill and dale for variety ; walks 
in a forest ; trunks of trees for seats; towers ' embosom- 
ed * in their companions; pastures, eottages ; a town not 
far off; an abbey close by; mountains in th^ distance; 
a glimpse of sails in a river, but not lai^ge sailfl ; a com- 
bination, in short, of all which is the most — but hold, 
one twentieth part of this will suffice, if the air be good, 
and the neighbonrs congenial." 

One twentieth part, indeed ! such a book (is it not 
evident to you, good reader, even ftrom: this poor ex- 
position of its contents?) creates its own house, 
garden, and surrotmding scenery. It fane ns with all 
the airs of heaven, in goodly gardens ; or shuts ns out 
at once from the iK»ise of "thctabMe yont" in the 
midst of the noisiest a«reet in dmgy nnpropitious 
London. It walls tw round with silence and " sweetest 
content.*' It requires no preparation of mind for its 
enjoyment ; and it is just the sort of book that will 
help to soothe the pains tod weariness of the body in 
sickness. If there is any printed commodity that 
would suit the mind of man disturbed by a fit of the 
tooth-aohe, it m assuredly " A Book for a Comer." 
The force of commendation can no farther go. 



EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES 
OF THE WHITE NILE.' 
That still insatiable thirst to penetrate the mys- 
terious and the hidden, so characteristic of the human 
mind, oan alone account for the world's innmner- 

(I) '^ EspedUion to Discover the Sources of the White Nile. (1840, 
1811.) By Pcfdifl»nd Weme. With » Prefiwe by Carl RItter." 
Berlin : 1S^8. 



able expeditions to discover the sources of rivers. 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, ancient and modem, 
from the first Ptolemy to the last Mohammed Ali — 
from Herodotus to the last of the Greek republics — 
from Rome's foundation to the imperial Cosars — 
alike vied with each other in emulation to win the 
palm of discovery destined for the brows of a 
Columbus or a Vasco de Gama, and of more recent 
explorers, a Bruce, a Mungo Park, a Burckhardt, or 
a Ferdinand Wemc; for, bold as it may seem, we 
fearlessly number the last among the most intelligent 
and intrepid of European travellers. Imbued with 
the true Saxon spirit of enterprise, the energy and 
the undaunted courage which render men always 
great, if not successful, in whatsoever sphere of 
action their lot may be cast, he addressed himself 
to his task with the cheerful fortitude of some for- 
lorn hope volunteer, or some willing martyr. That 
patient and untiring spirit has enabled him to pro- 
duce a work of very varied and absorbing interest, 
upon topics which in the hands of ordinary or feebler 
men would doubtless hare proved proportionally 
" weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable." 

The work has therefore been justly characterised 
by Professor Ritter as one abounding in rich ma- 
terials, and of marked originality. It presents us 
with novel and vivid pictures of tribes and territories 
never before visited, furnishing a rare and welcome 
contrast to the too frequently monotonous tone of our 
literature of travel Tlie high estimate thus formed 
of it by one himself an able writer, as shown in his 
" Sketch of the Nile-source Land," is fully borne out 
by the entire character, as by the minutest details, of 
the narrative. 

Nor is the author less just than Professor Ritter 
to the merits of his contemporaries, which appears in 
his own remarks upon Dr. Girard, and in his strictures 
upon the unfounded pretensions of M. Antoine Ab- 
badie and his supporters, who profess to have resolved 
a question which those who proceeded some degrees 
beyond his boasted "Eureka" have yet left unascer- 
tained. But our object being to entertain rather 
than to controvert, we proceed to give a few of the 
more striking descriptions of a voyage as full of diffi- 
culty as of novelty and incident. It is hardly neces- 
sary to premise that round the eastern part of central 
Africa are to be distinguished three vast mountain 
chains, of which one extends directly eastward, the 
second southerly, and the third to the west. The 
eastern, surrounding the great Tzana lake, contains 
the sources of the Tucazze and of the Blue Nile, 
rising from the latter in a still cast eriy direction to a 
height of more than 10,000 feet. The southern and 
south-western, concerning the elevation of which 
nothing is known, gives form to the Waperscheid, or 
water partition between the aflauxes of the Nile and 
the region of the westwardly flowing stream; and 
this is precisely the Mond Gebirg, or Moon-mountain, 
as it was formeriy designated. There is, finally, the 
north-western, which shows a central point in Jebel 
Marra, from which some streams take their southerly 
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course towards the White'Nae, but more towards the 
west and the central point of Africa. Between the 
eastern and the southern ranges is found a not very 
considerable, but elevated mountain, which, shaping 
the western part of Enurea, seems to spread itself as 
far as the kingdom of Bari, and reaches in Enurea to 
a height of 7,000 feet. Southerly from this mountain 
there extends swamp-land, into which flows the 
Goschop ; and if we may be allowed so far to con- 
jecture, there would seem to exist no elevated moun- 
tain further south, where beyond the Goschop valley 
are produced the coffee and the cotton-tree, where 
a salt-lake, and at last a gold-impregnated region, 
become visible : phenomena of which the first pro- 
ceeds from an elevated plain, the last out of a deep 
flat, consisting of loam and sand, which contain the gold. 

The expeditions, indeed, of Mohammed All appear 
to have originated in the Califomian appetite to 
obtain fresh supplies for an exhausted exdiequer. Ll 
the hope of working the rumoured gold mines in the 
districts of Kordovan and Fusogl, he hired some 
Austrian miners at Trieste, had them conveyed to the 
new El Dorado in 1836, but was fated to be dis- 
appointed. Their German master, Russegger, be- 
coming a true Bey, instead of exploring mines, 
amused himself with rambling over the surface, 
writing an amusing book, and then modestly requiring 
a sum of 30,000 dollars to commence operations. 
Italian and other adventurers underbid him; but 
suspecting the good faith of all, the wily viceroy 
determined to judge for himself. Hence the expe- 
dition of 1838, when it was politic for him to abandon 
the intrigues of st-ate for a season, and to ascertain if 
there really existed a region whence it was believed 
the Venetians had drawn those inexhaustible ducats 
that ruled the money-world, and held the Sublime 
Porte in awe. 

The author states that for some time he had been 
a hermit in the wilderness about Tura, and was then 
returning from a hunt among the ruins of Memphis. 
From the left shore of the Nile' he saw the Abu 
Dagh (Father of the Beard), as Moluunmed All was 
styled by a Fellah near him, steaming away towards 
regions which he himself so ardently longed to see. 
He had in vain employed his interest to join the 
party, '* his discretion, as being a Christian, not 
having been highly enough estimated to admit of it." 
Thus he had the mortification to witness, in company 
with his brother, at Chartime, in 1839, the sailing of 
the first flotilla. But the results of that expedition 
having proved unsatisfactory, the viceroy boldly 
resolved upon trying another. It was then our author 
renewed his application, and to his great joy was 
permitted to form one of the new adventure, though 
as a free passenger, and at his own expense. 

(1) The river, m is well known, Is fonned of two confluent 
•treamt, the Bloe and the Vhlte. Their Junction it in South 
Nuhia, between 15* and 16* of north lat The source of the former 
was found by Bruce in the mountains of Abyssinia ; but the course 
of the latter had been ascertained only as far south as 10* or II* 
north laL Weme proceeded as far as 4* north lat, but could not 
penetrate farther, owing to the subsidence of the waters. 



At length, after a thousand vexatious delays, the 
expedition set sail on the 23d November, 1840. 
Upon the same day the traveller commenced a journal, 
which he pursued with exemplary attention, even 
during hours of extreme exhaustion, up to the date of 
his return, the 22d April, 1841. The flotilla was 
composed of four dahabies — ^vesseb witii two masts, 
having cabins one hundred feet long by fifteen in 
breadth, and each supplied with two cannons. Add 
three dahabies from Chartime, two kaias to carry 
goods, and a sandal or light skiff for general use and 
communication. 250 soldiers, and 120 sailors and Bosh- 
men, completed the expeditionary force, of which Soly- 
man Kasdief, a Circassian, and a Captain Selim, hdd 
the respective command. Second to them was FaizuBa 
EffendC of Constantinople; while the officers were 
two Kurds, a Russian, an Albanian, and a Persian. 
Two French engineers, and one a collector, with the 
traveller, made up the complement of this somewhat 
fantastic, oddly composed, and as various-tongued 
as motley-costumed company. What was here lost, 
however, in point of utility and the object in vkw, 
was gained in regard to comic scenes aiKi adventure 
affordmg the author, in addition to his intercouxse 
with the native tribes, excellent opportunities for 
noting down as they oocuiied novel incideuts and 
traits of character. 

The sailing orders were, for the flotilla to proceed 
in two lines, but everythkg like true ship-onler, or, 
indeed, any order, was soon neglected, and then aban- 
doned. Many misgivings for the result of the expe- 
dition were felt by our daring voyager, who vainly 
sought, by repeated appeals to their pride, super- 
stitions, and self-interest, to inspire some respect for 
discipline ; and some degree of spirit and emulation 
by recounting what he had hea^ of the activity, 
energy, and good conduct, of £n^h mariners. 
Each vessel took up its own sea-room, aooording to 
individual caprice; there was little unity of com- 
mand, and less energy of action : ill omens of success 
where a combination of purpose may fail to achieve 
the object. For what was effected, for the saving of 
some Hves, if not for its safety and return, the expe- 
dition seems to have been indebted to the vigour of 
mind, promptitude, and determinati(m, shown by ihat 
very Christian passenger of whose '' discretion" there 
were at first entertained such serious misgivings. 
Could he have imbued leaders and men with the 
same qualities, or inspired the desire of oo-operaiion 
into the mixed character, the brutal disposition, and 
enfeebling superstition of the crews, the experience 
of his voyage would have been of a still pleasant^, if 
not more valuable nature. More than once, to pro- 
tect his own life and the lives of others, he was 
compelled to take the law into his own hands, setting 
an example of resistance to cruelty and oppression 
without which more than one individual catastrophe 
must have occurred. He knew well the various 
characters of the people he had to deal with ; and the 
threat he held out f o the physician of Achmet Pacha, 
so notorious for causing sudden deaths, that if he did 
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not find hs brother^ to whom he was so affectionately 
attached, aliye upon his return, he would exact from 
his prisoner a memorable penalty, proved that he was 
a man equal to the tiying position in which he had 
placed himself. And occasions were by no means 
wanting. On the third day, the feast of the Bairum, 
they were passing through the country under the 
rule of Achmet Pacha, in which the chief of [the 
flotilla was held in much esteem. Soon a herd of 
oxen and a large flock of sheep made their appearance 
for the use of the little fleet. Happy Bairum ! this 
was the signal for ham-stringing and slaying; for 
Arabs, like the Greeks and Jews, bom butchers and 
flayers, show no mercy to beasts or men. All fell 
upon the animab in a moment, as if intent upon 
raising a mighty hecatomb. During the quartering, 
every man sought to secrete more or less, by slicing 
pieces off, and even stealing them from the dlioulders 
of the commissariat department. They preferred to 
eat the liver raw, cut into small slices, with the gall 
poured over it ; and with salt and pepper, it has the 
same flavour as a good beef steak. Upon this festive 
occasion, arrack was drunk instead of coffee, and the 
law of the prophet sadly disregarded. Captain 
Faizulla tumbled out of bed, and no one, if we ex- 
cept our traveller, was in a state to render him the 
least assistance. Being subject to epilepsy, he was 
by no means a pleasant cabin-companion, always, 
though a superior officer, caballing and joining the 
factious when liquors and good fare began to fail, 
and threatening a sudden and speedy return. This 
Weme successfully combated ; but melancholy indeed 
was his situation, divested of the interest of the 
voyage and the peculiarity of the scenery. 

Even the commander-in-chief refused to rise till an 
hour or two after sunrise, and the signal to sail depended 
upon the length of his slumbers. His second em- 
ployed himself in distilling spirits from dates, when 
the stock of brandy was exhausted. The officers had 
their female slaves, and there was a flotilla jester, one 
Abu Haschis, bound to supply the chiefs and company 
with a r^^ar after-meal supply of practical jests, 
ribaldry, and buffoonery. The observances, indeed, and 
even decencies of life were little attended to ; and 
subordination, though in the face of hostOe tribes, 
wholly disregarded. The eternal Allak kerim (God is 
merciful) sounded in his ears, and after many an in- 
effectual remonstrance, he was himself inclined to join 
in the general chorus, (so great was the contagious 
indolence,) and seek oblivion of his vexations in 
repose. 

Upon the 29 th they reached the land which paid 
DO tribute. The reply to the author's inquiry as to 
the inhabitants was a singular one. "All slaves 
here." He could not help laughing, and showing to 
their infinite mortification that the people were much 
more free than themselves. " They must first," he said^ 
" be made prisoners, for which it seems they have no 
inclination, as you admit that they are so brave and 
numerous. This Kalo abii (all slaves) is equivalent 
to the term 'barbarian,' the same dassical word 



modem Greeks have acquired from foreign school 
books." 

Every object in nature appears to be cast in a 
gigantic mould ; not excepting man, who becomes a 
Patagonian as you penetrate farther south, that 
teeming, glowing, and ever productive clime. Animals, 
birds, fish, serpents, and what should be the smallest 
reptiles, are all upon a scale worthy the nearest chil- 
dren of the sun, and seem bom ready armed with 
their respective weapons, ready to do battle with their 
natural enemies and terrify all intmders from their 
primeval and fire-cinctured realms. 

The magnificence of plants, of the lotus, the night- 
blowing cereus, the vast water lilies, and the flowing 
reeds, like the crocodiles, lions, hippopotami, the huge 
elephants and tall giraffes, all seem to enlarge with 
the size of the sun's disc, the expanding warmth, and 
life-fed and life-teeming atmosphere of that yet scarcely 
explored central seat of Nature's productive powers. 
It is these characteristics of grandeur, as well as the 
incidents of peril and strange adventure, which render 
it so delightful to peruse the pages of this en- 
thusiastic traveller. We participate in the pleasure, 
the astonishment, and almost the awe, — in the insa- 
tiable curiosity, the glowing descriptions, the joyous 
and the dark page ; while we sympathize in his suf- 
ferings, his despondency, and fears expressed even in 
delirium of never more rejoining his brother. Indeed, 
his humanity as well as his fortitude is always con- 
spicuous, without vanity or obtrusiveness. 

The profuse vegetation, trees, branches, reeds and 
swamp preventing the vessels reaching the banks, the 
author had himself conveyed, at the resting points, 
through the stream, to inspect the country. He could 
not always consent to use his gun when he met only 
with large, long tailed, silver-gray apes. One which 
he had shot had excited his commiseration by the 
resemblance of its screams and gestures to those 
of a human being. His compagnon de voyage, M. 
Amand, so far from sharing his reluctance, took delight 
in multiplying his observations, and declared that in 
the approach of death the gums of these apes became 
white, like those of a dying man. They form a sort of 
society, and, except with regard to purloining and play- 
ing innocent practical jokes with each other, never get 
seriously embroiled, or think of going to law, or war. 
Hence perhaps the author's respect for these queer 
socialists, who never dream, however, of subverting 
order and nature for the sake of showing off their 
antics upon the topmost boughs. But when alarmed, 
they invariably had recourse to the branches over the 
river, and they often fell in. Yet, spite of men and 
crocodiles, they would stop on emerging to wipe their 
faces, with exemplary cleanliness and care, from wliich 
the (]^rty crews might have borrowed a lesson ; and 
especially their eyes and ears. Not till then did they 
presume to reascend their native trees. 

Uponbeholding the free vagrant life of their brethren 
the monkeys on board rose almost in a state of 
mutmy, threatening to take possession of the whole 
flotilla. The first-lieutenant, a Kurd, was in perfect 
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raptures with Lis tame favonritc, gjiouting "Scieeff 
El nauii taib ! Mark the clever sailor ! " as he ran 
through the riggiug, huug l^y the ropes, and stretched 
his neck over the hulw^ks as if he vere possessed. 
At last he fairly jumped upou a boatman's b^k, and 
made another spring to land, resolved to see his 
country cousins, and perhaps the place of his birth. 
The lieutenant dashed after him, gun in hand, deter- 
mined cither to reooyer or to shoot the deserter. 
But the moment he got under the trees W, nauti taib 
let himself tumble upon his master's head, whoseriously 
assured me when he returned out of breath, that apes 
are well known to have been formerly men whom God 
had cursed. Is it not written i^ the Koran that God 
and the prophet Pavid coi^verted Jews who refused 
to keep the Sabbath holy, into apes P And upon 
this account a good Moslw will avoid killi^^, or even 
injurmg a monkey. But Enim Bey one day sitting 
at the table with an Italian, his monkey snatched a 
slice of roast meat out of his fingers, and thrust it 
into his own mouth. The Bey commanded the robber's 
hand to be cut off, which was done. The poor brute 
dared to hold up his mutilated paw, and whine in his 
master's face. On this he was ordered to be dis- 
patched; but the Italian, begged his life, and he 
finally came into the possession of the author, who 
declares that he was as much cheered by his society 
as by the filial attentions of his freedman Hagar, 
presented to him by his brother. Such too were his 
pioneering powers that he was pronounced to be a 
translated Q<iAbr or caravcm guide, from his uniformly 
decided advance in the right path, without excepting 
the untracked desert. His only bad propensity was 
for drink ; he would purioin the morissa of the servants 
till he oould neither go viot stand, and then he got 
beaten, and the birds of prey, as if taking advantage of 
his vice, would attack and drive him under the very 
bellies of the camels. 

In one of these shore rambles, while looking down 
for the track of hiqipopotami, the author almost put 
his head into the huge maw of a superlative-sized 
crocodile. His Turk, Sale, was not at hand ; he had 
no gun but one charged with small shot, which he let 
fly in the monster's eyes, and then retreated to his 
ships, tipon reproving him, his servant assured him 
that he Iiad often thus come face to face with a croco- 
dile when monkey or bird-hunting ; and as he dare 
never fire lest he might slay his own father, the beast 
continued to gaze at him like a ghost (Scheitan). Nor 
was his belief less fiiin in the power of witches and 
sorcerers to change men into beasts, most generally 
into crocodiles and hippopotami 

Though in a hostile country, the powder magazine 
stood open, and lighted pipes were passing to and fro 
over the hatchway. * AUak kerim ! The traveller did 
all he could to rouse the obtain from his stupor, by 
continually drawing invidiona comparisons between 
his peculiar seamanship and that of the English 
service. The sentry whose duty it was to give an 
alarm fell fast asleep, with his pipe in his kmd and 
his musket upon his knees. Yet laizullBj the epi- 



leptic captain, intreated that he would not report the 
poor devil ! and this was a general specimen of the 
discipline observed throughout the voyage. The 
ensuing day, this most lenient commander got mad 
drunk liimself at a little island which he seemed to have 
chosen for the purpose, and required to be borne, vi 
ei amis, back to his ship. There he swore to run 
amuek, putting servants and slaves, as well as 
officer^ in terror of their lives ; till, as no one else 
ventured, the passenger whose discretion the govern- 
ment had at first questioned, seized the madman ned: 
and heels, and held him down upon his bed. 

This was curious treatment of a captain, second in 
command, by a cabin passenger, and he was not with- 
out uneasiness as to the results, though the ship's 
crow applauded him. He incurred the enmity also of 
the very worst among the Egyptian sailors, who tried 
to excite the crew against him, calling him, as a term 
of reproach, " Narrani," till all the men came, looked 
down into his cabin, and laughed at him. The tia- 
veUer at once jumped up and gave the chief delinquent 
a blow. lu his rage the wretch would have flung 
himself into the river, and he vowed a deadly revenge. 
The captain was absent ; and some time after, while 
on his bed^ the traveller saw the viUain stealthily 
approaching. He stopped at the do(»r, when instead 
of an attack he made a very humble apology, thanking 
M. Weme for his forbearance, and soliciting the 
honour to kiss his hand, while in the other the travel- 
ler held a pistol ready for him under his blanket. 

The wonderful profusion and magnificence of 
Nature, in every form, continued to excite the tra- 
veller's enthusiasm and astonishment. Bich-wooded 
banks, strings of islands, seas of grass, and vast 
water-plants, bound up with creeping parasites, suc- 
ceeded each other, assuming the most fantastic forms 
with the continued windings of the river. Sometimes 
they formed a grand tapestry of flowers of endless 
variety, waving for miles around and before them, at 
others the banks disclosed lofty bowers loaded with 
blossom ; groves of mimosa, and shining tamarinds ; 
the swamps even glowing with the red, blue, and white 
lotus, the lihio, convolvulus, huge water lilies, and 
flowering reeds. The yellow flowers of the amhak- 
tree rose nearly twenty feet above the surface of the 
water. The description of tliis floral magnificence of 
the Nile, and of the singular habitudes oif the trees 
and plants, shows how close and accurate an observer 
the author is ; and how even into his least details he 
contrived to infuse an interest that never flags. 

Early in the month of December the flotilla began 
to experience the torments of that true Egyptian 
plague, the mosquito, with the addition of camel flies, 
smail wasps, and gnat^ and midges of cveiy size. It 
compelled them to anchor in tlie middle of tlie river ; 
to adopt every precaution to defend themselves; but 
nothing could effectually resist them. The rare fresh 
breezes, which dispersed them for a brief time, 
brought with the returning lulls new armies of tor- 
mentors, the penetrating powers of whose probosci 
were, in proportion to their smallnesSyirresistiUe. "It 
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is no use {"exclaims our traveller, in despair, " to creep 
under the bed-clothes : you must breathe, and in they 
pour, assailing mouth, nose, and ears — nay, actually 
penetrating into the larynx, till they cause a still 
more torturing cough, every fresh gulp for air bring- 
ing a new swarm which you must digest as you can. 
My bed was filled with thousands of these little 
demons, which I must have smothered in rolling about 
in the agony of this abominable martyrdom. My 
mosquito net was left at Chartum ; I had no gloves; 
I had notJiing for it but resignation." To eat, it was 
necessary to have a servant with a large fan winnow- 
ing xmder the patient's nose, so as to enable him to 
seize the right moment. As to smoking a pipe in 
pesce, it was out of the question; and the onlj 
remission of the author's torments was from a native 
cat, which, taking compassion on him, came and 
licked his hands and face, keeping the foe, that 
seemed to dislike her, at a distancik 

The blacks and coloured men equally suffered ; and 
the eternal *' Bauda-Baudi^' (gnats) continued to 
resound in pitiful accents all the night through. In 
his description, as well as in his denunciations, of 
these guerillas of the Nile, the author is very par- 
ticdar, his impression of them, apparently, not having 
been a slight one. There are various kmds, too, 
equally formidable, which he 'analyses with painful 
accuracy. " Their head blue, then: back tawny, legs 
covered with white specks like small [)earb. AJaother 
sort has short strong legs, a thick brown body, a red 
head, and posteriors of varying hues." It is evident 
that he had leisure as well as reason to study them, 
for he reverts to the subject very frequently, and 
always in the same terms of unmeasured criticism — a 
prejudice not to be surmounted. 

In proportion as they advanced into the interior, 
the country on bol^ sides was found more abundantly 
peopled. So great was the number of villages, that 
the traveller expresses his surprise how they could 
possibly be supplied with sufficient food. One of the 
Kurds replied that the Schillicks were a far greater 
nation than the French. They ky naked in the 
luxuriant grass, said to form part of their food, and 
beckoned to the Turks with friendly gestures of in- 
vitation; but their spears were suspected to be at 
hand ready for an attack. They are supposed to live 
both on the hippopotami and the cro(^)diles, though 
they have cattle, oxen, sheep, and goats. If they get 
possession of a camel, they deprive it of sight, as a 
penalty for bringing their enemies among them. The 
Schillid^ number above two millions, and in one hour 
the author counted sevent^n villages. If Solyman 
Kaschef could once have got the Bando (king) on 
board, he would assuredly have sailed away with him. 
''I would gladly have seen this sable sovereign, yet 
rejoiced that his caution prevented th« meditated 
treachery." 

The Jeugahs and the Duikas soon follow ; and on 
the 30th of December they passed through the more 
friendly tribe of the Keks. There everybody slept on 
shore, and in the night sixteen men pkced on ^;uard 



deserted. Hussein Aga, with fifty of the most fero- 
cious Egyptians, set out in pursuit, and suddenly I he 
drums beat to arms ; there was an alarm that ail the 
negroes were following the deserters. 

Peace being restored, our author was &t leisure i% 
resume his log-book and observations. He perceived 
some white birds, a species of heron, sitting on the 
backs of the native elephants, picking the vermin from 
their huge hides: a process which he denominates 
" dry-fishing." All the elements are here most prolific ; 
and the idea of a deficiency, or even of the "jam talU** 
of the poet, never seems to have occurred to Nature 
in that latitude. The feathered tribes vie with the 
animal ; millions of glow-worms glitter ; grasshoppers 
chirp in myriads, mixed with the monotonous music 
of innumerable frogs. To the birds is due the sca- 
venger merit of keeping up cleanliness and order, and 
even of preserving at all Nature's social bonds- The 
most monstrous fish, snakes, reptiles, and insects of all 
sizes, would otherwise so abound as to form an actual 
chaos of too fecundite life. 

Snakes are considered by the Arabs as a sort of 
supernatural creatures, and to boast also their king, 
who is called "Shack Maran,* and supposed to reside 
not far from Adana, in Kurdistan. "One of our 
Kurd officers had himself offered a milk sacrifice, and 
swore that he had actualTy seen the king, for a huge 
snake with a large mane had appeared out of a crevice 
in the rocks, and drank. Two others attested that 
the Maran had a human face, and that he never 
exhibited himself except to a brother Sattan, or to a 
very holy man." This implied compliment seemed to 
be little enriched by the Kurd, (whose assumed sanctity 
had won him the name of " the Paradise-stormer,") to 
judge from his treatment of his female slave. She had 
one day prepared some morissa, a drink made from 
com, and though a decided tippler himself, he com- 
pelled her to go down upon her knees to receive a 
flogging. At each blow of the thong, the blood 
spouted, when, rushing to the spot, M. Weme pulled 
him back with such force that his legs flew up in the 
air. He seized his sabre, while our traveller levelled 
his double-barrelled gun. To revenge himself, he 
took the girl, and was about to throw her overboard, 
when M.Weme called out to him, "I fire." He 
turned round, and with a face pale with rage, asked 
if the slave were not his own property; could he 
not do as he liked ? He next complained to the com- 
mandant, who, aware of his revengeful disposition, 
instead of taking his part, ordered him to go on board 
the skiff, to the joy of the whole crew. Upon the 
return of the expedition, tins wretch had the mean- 
ness to offer to kiss our traveller's hand, merely 
because c^ the distinguished regard shown him by the 
pacha. 

Both the Turks and Arabs evinced, like Dominie 
Sampson, a decided admiration of the "Prodigious !" 
Besides the snake-king, they tried to impose other 
stories upon the credulity of the Christian traveller. 
They assured him, on awaking from one of his 
siestas, bathed in perspiration, that they had just be- 
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held a swimming bird as large as a camel, with a beak 
as long as a pelican's, and without any appearance of 
a crop. They had forborne to shoot at it lest they 
should awaken him, and knowing that they should soon 
meet with more of these young camel-birds. He was 
assured, too, that the Eeks never killed animab, living 
chiefly on grain and milk, but not refusing to eat those 
that die a natural death. At Chartain he had seen 
two dead camds, and men busily engaged in slicing 
pieces to roast, while the dogs looked eagerly on. 
Li Eahira, too, our author had himself partaken of a 
beautiful giraffe which had died of eating too much 
white clover. It was very tender, and the flesh of a 
flne grain ; the tongue most delicious. When other 
food is wanting, the Arabs likewise will devour locusts, 
and negroes eat the fruit of the elephant-tree, a coarse 
species of pumpkin, relished by elephants, but exceed- 
ingly distasteful to a civilized palate. 

Before the middle of January M. Weme was 
attacked by the Nile fever, and, in the idea that it 
might perluips tempt him to eat, his servant brought 
him a piece of a crocodile. Solyman Kascheff had 
just shot a very fine one, of which he presented the 
skin to M. Arnaud. The tail is considered the most 
savoury portion, and aware that he had before eaten 
of it, as well as of a large ^nake cooked by a dervish, 
the company thought his case a very bad one, when he 
could not be tempted, but threw it overboard. '' Had 
I been perfectly well," he says, *'I could not have 
eaten it then, the musk smdl being so remarkably 
strong. I was at first surprised how our boatmen 
could snuff the scent of the crocodiles at such a dis- 
tance, but when once in the heart of the crocodile 
country I soon found that I became possessed of the 
same power of detecting their near vicinity. On 
reaching the Blue stream I could smell them above six 
hundred paces off. The glands producing the secretion 
are found in the hinder parts, as in the civet cats of 
Bellet Sudan, which are brought up in cages for the 
purpose of obtaining the perfume." 

The attachment of the African tnbes to the most 
trivial ornaments is well known. A whole village — 
goods, chattels, inhabitants, crocodiles and all — ^might 
be bought for a large bale of beads; and coloured 
shirts, such as Captain Selim displayed, might have se- 
cured for him a kingdom. By means of a few glass beads 
the author formed a very pretty collection— arms, im- 
plements, and household furniture, of which he has 
given lithographed specimens at the end of his book, 
together with a very accurate map of the river and 
adjacent country. The originals— which they truly 
seem — are now to be seen in the Eoyal and National 
Museum at Berlin. Two figures, male and female, of 
the splendid Patagonian-sized tribe of Bari are also 
represented, which present a strange contmst to the 
description of the miserable Keks. One of these, who 
had been sleeping in the ashes of a fire, a protection, 
doubtless, from the Canda-plagne, was brought on 
board Captain Selim's vessel. 

" He uttered an unintelligible gibberish; and seemed 
little removed above the condition and capacity of a 



baboon. Upon being presented with a few beads, he 
began to roil upon the deck in childish delight, kissed 
the very planks, and donbling himself up, placed bis 
bauds upon our heads as if to bless us, singing wiUi all 
his might." 

The stature of some of these tribes was from six to 
seven Bhenish feet, and the women were in propor- 
tion to the men. One of the latter looked right ovct 
the traveller's head, though he is himself above the 
middle height. 

The author's description of a host of elephants seen 
grazmg on the banks of a large lake, with herds of 
light-brown antelopes, of a species called Ariel, b ex- 
ceedingly graphic. The Kuschef went on shore with 
the intention of shooting some of them, their flesh 
being particularly esteemed, but unfortunately only 
lost two of his pioneers, supposed to have been killed 
by the lions or tigers lying in wait for the antdopes 
as they come to drink. 

Here, at 24' latitude south of Alexandria, the liver 
expands itself to neariy 400 paces in width. Such, 
too, is the abundance of lake and arm-stream, that 
the traveller doubted whether the sources oi the 
White river could possibly supply that wide-spread 
influx of the waters, the vast tracts of marsh alone, 
and under so fiery a sun, absorbing such a continual 
supply. What inexhaustible springs to keep so vast 
a burning territory ever fresh, full, and overflowing. 
Then there are the perpetual sinuosities, the variaticmsy 
the slaggishness, and yet the most oppoate charac- 
teristics to add to the difficulty of their solution. 
Were it one stream, he opines, it would surely flo-v 
more rapidly, and it must depend upon tributaries, 
which, owing to the level site, and the main-stream's 
resistance, become stagnant, yet rise and fall with the 
river, and contribute powerfully perhaps to its sub- 
sistence. 

The author soon became painfully sensiUe that this 
complex problem to all the grand yet contradictory 
phenomena of the White Nile, would never be cleared 
up by an Egyptian flotiUa. A Circassian and a Turk- 
ish commander, Kurd officers, and an ignorant mot- 
ley crew, were all more attached to Eastern oustoma, 
idle amusement, and to practical jesting than to 
discipline and the object of the expedition. Captain 
Faizulla's singular passion for tailoring was only one 
out of innumerable strange vagaries on the part of the 
commanders. One day he was so busied with his 
needle and thread, that he fancied he had heard the 
signal to stop, and pulled to station. No sooner was 
his superior in command, Solyman, aware of this, than. 
he fired two roand shots durectly at EaizuUa, and as I 
was standing at the cabin-door, I head them whiazii^ 
past me. One of them, it was observed, went within 
a hair's-breadth of the captain's head, but he did not 
move, saying quite carelessly as he continued to stitch, 
''MtUesck, hue biliab" (it is nothing, he only jests.) 
Then he shot twice in the opposite direction to oob- 
vince Solyman that he considered tins curioas greeting 
as a good Turkish joke. 

The Turks, indeed, who boast themselves fiunQus 
marksmen, were continually engaged in provmg their 
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skill, an occapaHon which with other pastimes greatly 
retarded the expedition. Yet the distance traversed 
in a line north to south from Chartun, was upwards 
of 1,600 miles, and including all that was lost in 
Tindings of the river, and in yarying courses, nearly 
3,000. from this we may with M. Weme form some 
estimate of the results had there been three British 
steamers worked by British officers and men instead 
q{ the Egyptian flotilla, so amusingly conducted as it 
was. The utmost point it reached was Felenja, the 
oi^ital of Ban, in 4* N. L. inhabited by the gigantic 
men to whom we have already alluded. These stand 
high in the scale of savage life, cultivate tobacco and 
grain, manufacture from iron and other metals, and 
barter thenr productions with other tribes. They abo 
deal in cattle and grain, are extremely active, good- 
natured, and intelligent, and though armed to the 
teeth, by no means prone to aggression. "An 
excellent opportunity for a painter or sculptor," writes 
the author, " to represent those naked colossal figures 
80 admirably proportioned. No superfluous fat — 
all good muscle and grandly limbed. No necessity for 
much covering there, or to hide such forms. 'When 
our long-bearded Kaschef Solyman exposed his breast 
with its thick fell of hair, they evinced a kind of 
disgust, as if such a natural garment were more proper 
for a beast." 

Dentists would be much puzzled how to live among 
this giant tribe, for instead of using false teeth, they 
have a fashion of knocking out their natural ones, the 
four front incisors invariably, upon reaching the age 
of puberty. There is no disputing about tastes; 
various hypotheses were hazarded, some affirming that 
it was to make them look more agreeable m the eyes 
of each other, others, especially l£e Dmkas, in order 
that they might not resemble the jackass, while the 
Turks rc^;ard it as equivalent to their own rite of cir- 
cnmoision, or to Christian baptism. The author him- 
self conjectures that it may be an act of incorporation 
into the great Ethiopean nation, distributed into so 
many tribes. StiUmorestrange to believe, the women 
also submit to this strange custom. 

The grand sultan of the Ban and his favourite wife 
honoured Captain Selim's vessel with a visit, their court 
attire being two leather aprons and shaven heads. 
Tlie Turks tried hard to gain here some account of the 
famed gold mines, one of the chief motives of the 
expedition. Nothing of the kind was to be heard of, 
and Sultan Lakone upon beholding a gold bar, con- 
ceived it to be copper, from which it was inferred 
thai the copper mountains of the country also 
contained the more precious metaL That country was 
at a considerable distance from the Nile, and had it 
been nearer it would have been the same as regarded 
the expedition. Its hour of progress was come; a 
little distance above Falenja there presented itself a 
complete bar of rocks extending across the stream. 

The Christian who it was feared so much lacked 
discretion, evinced no lack of courage, and while the 
eombined spirit of the expedition had, like Acres* 
courage, oozed out by degrees, his Saxon motto was 



still to go ahead. Egyptians, Circassians, Turks, 
Kurds, and Arabs, were all weary of the respective 
duties they had never discharged, and rejoiced to find 
an excuse for turning back. About the flood season, 
moreover, the river rises eighteen feet, and there could 
have been no difficulty in passing the barrier. Now 
it was different, the watc^ were falling, and those 
precious six weeks sacrificed to the folly of M. Amaud* 
were deeply r^;retted by our disappointed traveller. 
Nay, half that time would have sufficed to surmount 
the difficulty. Although the flotilla had been pro- 
visioned for ten months out, neither commanders nor 
crews would listen to his proposal to wait a couple of 
months for the auspicious hour. 

The farewell salute of guns to the farther country 
which ho so eagerly wished yet to explore, sounded 
in the ears of the adventurous Qerman more like a 
dirge of his disi^pointed hopes than as an occasion for 
rejoicing. Not that he disguised from himself the 
probably increased difficulties of the navigation beyond 
the bar, according to the hypothesis which he has 
ingeniously hazarded. The bed of the river is more 
rocky, and the Backer ElAbiat lying nearer its source 
gradually takes the character of a vast mountain 
stream. A strong north wind could alone give a hope, 
with the aid of towing and steam, of overcoming the 
force and rapidity of such a current, but still, the 
power of stetun would lessen the adverse chances. 

We have noticed the renegade physician and 
poisoner whom our traveller so stoutly threatened 
should he attempt the life of his brother. He was a 
Palermitan who took the name of Soliman Effendi, was 
known to have committed murders in Chartun, while 
it was reported that in Arabia he had poisoned thirty 
three soldiers, to insure the ruin of two other medi^ 
practitioners. And although M. Weme had the 
satisfaction of finding his brother alive, it was some- 
what singular, if not suspicious, that he should have 
died in his arms within eleven days after his return to 
the town of Chartun. His brother's death, however, 
it is proper to add, was generally attributed to the 
baneful effects of the climate. 



A TOUR IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE.' 
The stream of summer travel has for some time set 
in towards Scotland. The day is long gone by when 
it was almost as dangerous to penetrate into the 
highlands as into the deserts of Arabia ; the romance 
thrown over the country by Sir Walter Scott, has led 
tens of thousands thither ; even the court moves down 
for autumnal relaxation to the wilds of Braemar. One 
may now leave London in the morning, and arrive 
in the farthest north on the third day. Thus the 
tourist is tempted to extend the range of his rambles, 
and every nook and comer of the country is being 
rapidly explored. Sutherlandshire, the northernmost 

( 1 ) " A Tour in 8utherland«hire, with •ztractc from the Fiold-book 
of* Sportmum snd Naturalist." By CharlM St. John, Esq. Author 
of " Wild Sports and Natural History of tho Highlands," London : 
Munay. 
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county of Great Britain, has hitherto been bat little 
visited. Its coast, indented by friths, and buttressed 
with stem cliffs against the heavy roll and fierce 
storms of the Nortlicm sea, is full of the romantic ; 
its moors, mountains, and tarns abound with game, 
the red deer roams over its heathy wilds, and its crags 
and islets swarm with myriads of sea-fowl ; a perfect 
paradise for the sportsman. Nor is there any fear of 
being driven to make good one's quarters, like Baillie 
Nicoi Jarvie, with a red-hot poker— the liberal policy 
of the Duke of Sutherland, in requiring no rent from 
the small inn-keepers, stipulating only that their 
houses shall be kept in comlbrtable order, and their 
charges be moderate, has ensured even in this remote 
nook many a snug little hostelrie for the traveller. 
Mr. St. John will stron^y tempt him to extend his 
excursion as far as to this " Ultima Thule" of Great 
Britain. Enthusiastic as a sportdman, and also an 
ardent lover of nature, his book is not only full of 
moving accident by flood and field, but contains many 
lively sketches of scenery, and a great deal of curious 
and valuable omithologi(»l information. His style is 
particularly happy, familiar, unaffected, genUemaiJy 
and graphic. There is not the least straining after 
effect; we read on, page after page, as if quietly 
conversing with the agreeable author, till we become 
almost as much interested in his favourite pursuits as 
himself. He follows no fixed plan, but runs on in a 
lively gossiping way ; his topics arise natundly, and 
are naturally treated* A book of this description 
requires no analysb, and is best recommended by 
the selection of a few of its more prominent pictures, 
to wbidi we shall accordingly treat our readers ; and 
we are much mistaken if they do not find them a most 
agreeable variety in our literary fare. 

The Osprey, who seizes on the fish, as Shal^speare 
says, " by sovereignty of nature," is one of the rarest 
birds in Britaio, and found chiefly in the northern 
Highlands. It is but little disturbed, and lives unmo- 
lested for years. 

" Even if a shepherd does pass the loch, the bird sits 
securely on her isolated rock, out of reach of all danger, 
as her nest can only be approached, in most instances, 
by swimming. I generally saw the osprey fishing about 
the- lower pools of the rivers near their mouths, and a 
beautiful sight it is. The long-winged bird hovers, (as 
a kestrel does over a mouse,) at a considerable distance 
above tiie water, sometimes on nerfectly motionless 
win^, and sometimes wheeling slowiy in circles, turning 
her head and looking eageriy down at the water; she 
sees a trout, when at a great height, and, suddenly 
closing her wings, drops like a shot bird into the water, 
often plunging completelv under, and at other times 
appearing scarcely to touch the water, but seldom failing 

to rise again with a good sized fish in her talons 

The rapidity and certaintv of stroke that a bird' must 
possess to enable it to catch so quick a creature as the 
sea-trout can scarcely be understood. One would natu- 
rally suppose Uiat the trout in its own element would 
give a bird not the slightest chance of catchiuff it, par 
ticolarly as this can only be done at one dash, the 
osprey, of course, not being able to pursue a trout under 
the water, like a cormorant. All fly-fishers must know 
the lightning-like rapidity with which a trout darts up 
from the depth of several feet, and with unerring aim 
seizes the fly almost before its wings touch the water, and 



yet here is a large bird, hovering directly over and in fidl 
view of the water, who manages to catch the rapid daritng 
trout with an almost ceruin swoop, although one wi^ild 
naturally suppose that the fish would t>e far off in thedrpth 
of the pool, or behind some place of refuge, long betort 
the bird could touch the water. The ocprey is Dot 
nearly so early as the eagle in breeding : in fad, t^ 
latter is far advanced towards hatching her eggs before the 
osprey arrives in Scotland. It is said, the ospreys always 
arrivein pairs ; if so, however, it is not easy to undecsUnd 
how when one out of a pair is killed, the remaining bird 
can find a mate, which it generally manages to do. 
There are, too, but very few in Britain at any time, 
their principal head quarters seeming to be in Amenta, 
and, though living in tolerable peaee in the Highland^ 
they do not ^pear to increase or to breed in any lo- 
calities excepting where they find a situation for their 
nest similar to what I have already described. As they 
in no way interfere with the sportsman or otiiers^ Uita 
great pity they should ever be deatroyed," 

So says Mr. St. John ; but sentiment and practice, 
we all kiow, are widely different thmgs. Carried away 
by absorbing excitement, the sportsman is little accus- 
tomed to regard (if we may use the word at all in 
such a connexion) the " humanities" of his favourite 
pursuit. He who, like Laing in Norway, tracked to 
his den, and grappled hand to hand with, the predatcay 
bear that ravaged the flocks of the shepherds, was 
turning Ids tastes to a noble account ; to run down 
" the nightly robber of the fold" may be as useful as 
it is exciting — to provide for human sustenance by 
the destruction of game, is of course none the less 
permissible that it happens to be full of sport; but 
how often is it that mere excitement by itself, without 
any useful, or even morally lawful purpose, is the sole 
object proposed to himself by the sportsman ! And 
thus our author — though, to do him justice, be 
appears to have had some little compunction for the 
deed— could not let the poor solitary osprey and his 
mate alone. 

" Having heard," he says, " that one of these birds 
was building on an island In a loch about a mile fitun 
our road, we left the horse and boat under chaige of a 
bare-leggod and bare-headed boy, and went to a point of 
rock from whidi we could command a view of the loch 
in question. We immediatelv through a glass dis- 
covered the nest of the osprey, built in exactly a dmilar 
situation to the last, that is, on the summit of a rock^ 
about eight feet high, ehaped like a truncated cone^ and 
standing exposed and alone in the loeh. On coming 
nearer we could distinguish the white head of tlie 
female osprey on the nest. The male bird was not in 
view. It was determined that I should remain c<moea]ed 
near the loch, while mv two companions went for the 
boat This plan was adopted for the double reason thai 
I might be at hand to shoot any hooded crow who mi^t 
attempt to take the eggs while the osprev was off*, she 
having left the nest on our approach, &na, also, that I 
might have a chance of shooting tlie old osprey hendf 
in case she came within shot. / must say OuU I wtmid 
rather thai she had escaped this fate, btU, as her skim 
was toantedf I agreed to try and kiU her!! 

" For some time after the departure of mv com- 
panions she flew round and round at a great height* 
occasionally drifting away with the high wind, and ihon 
returning to the loch. She passed two or three times, not 
very &r nt>m me, before I snot at her ; but at last I fibred, 
and the poor bird, after wheeling blindlv about for a few 
minutes, fell hi to leeward of me, and down amongat 
the most precipitous and ro^^ pajt of the mountain^ 
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quite dead. She was Rcarcely down behind the clifis 
when I heard the cry of an osprey in quite a different 
direction, and, on looking that way, I saw the male bird 
Hying up from a great diaUnee. Aa he came nearer I 
could diJitingui»h plainly with my glass that he was 
canring a nsh in nis claws. On approaching, he re- 
doubled his cries, probably expecting the well-known 
answer, or signal of gratitude irom his mate, but, not 
hearing her, he flew on till he came immediately over 
the nesL I could plainly see him turning his head to 
the right and left, as if looking for her, and as if in 
astonishment at her unwonted absence. He came lower 
and lower, still holding the fish in his feet, which 
were stretched out at full length from his body. Kot 
seeing her, he again ascended, and flew to the other end 
of the lake^ the rocks echoing his shrill cry. The poor 
bird, after making one or two circuita of the lake, then 
flew away fitr out of sight, still keeping possession of 
the fish. He probably went to look for the female at 
some known and frequented haunt, as he flew rapidly 
off in a direct line. He soon, however, came over the 
lake again, and continued his flight to and fro and his 
load criea for aboTo an hour, still keeping the fish ready 
for his mate. I at length heard the voices of my 
friends, and we toon launched the boat. The osprey 
became much agitated as we neared the rock where the 
nest was, and dropped the fish he held into the water. 
We foond two beautiful eggs in the nest, of a roundish 
ahape, the oolonr white, with numerous spots and marks 
of a fine rieh red brown. As we came away, we still 
observed the male bird unceasingly calling and seeking 
for his hen. / was really sorry that J hcul shot Jier,** 

Well, indeed, he might be ; never, surely, since the 
shooting of Coleridge's albatross, which brought about 
sach a poetical catalogue of calamitiea, was anything 
half 80 ruthless as this. It is absolutely painful to 
read of. 

Another instance of the same spirit. Deer-stalking 
is, our readera are probably aware, the greatest excite- 
ment of the highland hunter : nothing can come up to 
it — and it requires no little sportsman-like training, no 
common measure of energy and endurance in its 
votary; all which qualities our author possessed in per- 
fection. Ordinary feats were not sufficient to satisfy 
his adventurous temper. There was a most royal stag 
he had particularly been told of— the noblest of all 
tlie herd, and living in almost inaccessible solitude as 
his peculiar domain; one which, from the descrip- 
tion he gives of him, we should have imagined he 
would have especially made free of his murderous 
rifle ; on the contrary, it was his noble qualities that 
marked him out for destruction. 

'* The animal himself was evidently of very great size 
and age, and in fine condition. He lived quite alone, 
and did not seem to associate with any of the other deer 
who frequented that district He invariably trotted off 
snlklly, and if I chanced to fall in with his track again, 
it was atill solitary and speeding in a direct eourse over 
bog and hill to some far off mountain glen or corrie. 
The shepherds, who generally gave me notice of any 
particularly fine stag they might see in their rounds, 
diatinguished this one by a Qaelic name signifying ' the 
big red stag,' as, besides his other attributes^ his^oolour 
was of a peculiarly bright red." 

This description is absolutely poetic. Wordsworth 
in one of his immortal sonnets would have awakened 
oar sympathies for such a noble beast ; but then a deer- 
stalker, to be sure, is no Wordsworth. The " big red 
stag^' was doomed ; but not till he had tasked to the 



utmost the skill and energy of his pursuers. Prmee 
Charles himself was scarcely more perseveringly and 
vainly chased from fastness to fastness, through moss 
and heather, than liad been this splendid animal. He 
had long baffled every snare and dievice of his enemies. 
The fflory of destroying him was reserved for Mr. 8t. 
John and his " kill-deer." He determined one day to 
start off in pursuit of this stag alone, and to leave all 
others untouched. Starting at sunrise, he walked 
mile after mile without seeing any thing but grouse, 
and an occasional hare. He passed over height after 
height and scanned many a glen inch by inch, till his 
eyes ached with straining through the glass. "Li deer- 
stalking," says Mr. 6t. John, "as much as in the every 
day pursuits of life, the (5ld adage holds good, eredula 
vitam ipes /ovef." And this said hope carried the 
weary stalker over many a long mile. 

'* I came in half an hour to a large extent of heather- 
covered ground, interspersed with a great number of 
tumulus shaped hillocks. I looked carelessly over these, 
when my eye was suddenly attracted by a red-coloured 
spot on one of the mounds. I turned the glass in that 
direction, and at once saw that it was a Targe bright- 
coloured stag, with fine antlers, and altogether an 
animal worth some trouble. He was in a very difficult 
situation to approach. He commanded a complete 
view of the face of the hill opposite to him, and over 
the summit of which I was looking, and I was aa* 
tonished he had not observed me, notwithstanding all 
my care. As the wind blew, I could not approach him 
from the opposite direction, even if I had time to get 
round there before he rose ; and I knew that, once oa 
foot to feed, his direction would be uncertain amongst 
the mounds where he was,— that my chance would be 
small. After a short survey I started off, at my best 
pace, to the right, thinking that from the nature of the 
ground I might succeed in getting into the valley un- 
observed ; and, once there, by taking advantage of some 
hillock, I should have a tolerable chance of approaching 
him. After what appeared to me a long tramp, I came 
to a slight rise of the shoulder of the hill ; beyond this 
was a hollow, by keeping in which I hoped to get down 
unobserved. It was ahready past three, but the stag 
bad not yet moved ; so, keeping the tops of his horns 
in view, I began to crawl over the intervening height. 
At two or three places which I tried I saw that I could 
not succeed. At last I came to a more favourable spot ; 
but I saw that it would not do, however well the dog 
behaved, and a capital stalker ho was, imitating and 
following every movement of mine, crouching when I 
crouched, and crawling when I crawled. I did not wish 
to leave him quite so hr from the deer, so I made 
another cast, and this time found a place over which we 
both wriggled ourselves quite unseen. Thank QodI 
was my exclamation as I found myself in a situation 
again where I could stand upright. Few people ex- 
cepting deer-stalkera know the luxury of occasionally 
standing upright, after having wormed oneself horiaon- 
tally along the ground for some time. There were tha 
horns with their white tips still motionless, excepting 
when he turned back his head to scratch his hide, or 
knock (jfr a fly. I now walked easily without stopping; 
till I was within three or four hundred yards of him, 
when I was suddenly pulled up by finding that there 
was no visible manner of approaching a yard nearer. 
The last sheltering mound was come to ; and although 
these mounds from a distance looked scattered closely, 
when I got amongst them, I found they were two or 
three rifle-shota apart at the nearest. There was onb 
chance that occurred to me ; a rock, or rather stone, lay 
about eighty yards from the stag, and it seemed that 
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I might make use of this as a screen, so as, if my luck 
was great, to get at the animaL I took off my plaid, 
laid it on the ground, and ordered the dog to lie still 
on it; then buttoning my jacket tightly and putting a 
piece of cork, which I carried for the pun>08e, into the 
muzzle of my rifle to pretmit the dirt getiing into it, I 
started in the most snake-like attitude that the human 
frame would admit of. I found that by keeping per- 
fectly flat, and not even looking up once, I could still 
get on unobserved. Inch by inch I crawled ; as I neared 
the stone, my task was easier, as the ground sank a little 
and the heather was longer. At last I reached the place, 
and saw the tips of his horns not above eighty yards 
from me. I had no fear of losing him now ; so taking 
out the cork fr^m my rifle, I stretched my limbs one 
by one, and prepared to rise to an attitude in which I 
oould shoot ; then, pushing my rifle slowly forward, I 
got the barrel over the stone unperceived, and rose very 
gradually on one knee. The stag seemed to be intent 
in watching the face of the opposite hill, and, though I 
was partially exposed, did not see me. His attitude was 
verv favourable, which is seldom the case when the stag 
is lying down; so, taking a deliberate aim at his 
shoulder, I was on the point of firing, when he sud- 
denly saw me, and lumping up, made off as hard as 
he could. He went m a slanting direction, and before 
he had gone twenty yards 1 fired. I was sure that I was 
steady on him, but the shot seemed only to hurry his 
pace; on he went like an arrow out of a bow, having 
showed no symptom of being hurt beyond dropping his 
head for a single moment. 

''I remained motionleas in despair ; a more magnificent 
sta^ I had never seen, and his bright red colour and 
white-tipped horns showed me that he was the veiy 
animal I had so often seen and wished to get He ran 
on without slackening his pace for at least a hundred 
vards, then suddenly fell with a crash to the ground, 
his horns rattling against the stones. I knew he was 
perfectly dead, so calling the dog, ran up to him. The 
stag was quite motionless, and lay stretched out where 
he fell, without a single struggle. I found on opening him, 
that the ball had passed through the lower part of his heart ; 
a wound I should have imagined enough to deprive any 
animal of life and motion instantaneously. .... Having 
duly admired and examined the poor stag, not, J must 
own, wUhotU feeling compunction at having put an end 
to his life, I set to work bleeding and otherwise preparing 
him for being left on the hill until the next day, secure 
from attacks of ravens and eagles ; then, having taken 
my landmarks so as to be sure of finding him again, 1 
started on my march to the shepherd's house, looking 
rather anxiously round at the increasing length of my 
shadow and the diminished height of the sun ; the more 
so as I had to pass some very boggy ground with which 
I was not very well acquainted. I had not gone a 
quarter of a mile, however, when I saw the shepherd 
himself making his way homewards. I gave a loud 
whistle to catch his attention, and having joined him, 
I took him back to see the exact place where the stag 
was lying, in order to save myself the trouble of return- 
ing the next day. Malcolm was rather an ally of mine, 
and his delight was great at seeing the stag. 

'"Deed, aye, sir; it's just the muckle red stag 
himsel'; mony a time I've seen the bonny beast Save 
us f how red his pile La ! ' 

"'Tes, he is a fine beast, Malcolm; and j^n must 
bring your grey pony for him to-morrow. I must have 
the head and one haunch down to the house ; take the 
rest to your mother; I dare say she can salt it.' 

** I knew pretty well that this good lady must have had 
some experience in making red-deer hams, unless 
Malcolm was very much slandered by his neighbours." 

Evader, we must now tell you a little stoiy of our 
own about deer-hunting. Rambling idly around the 
head of the upper lake of Killamey, we heard a sound 



that caused us to prick np otur ears with esdiemefit 
It was the wDd baying of the hounds in diase of a 
stag, which they were tracking through the tangled 
recesses of the forest Sometimes, it almost Caded 
away, then broke out again, as if the dogs were 
occasionally at fault, and had then recovered the scent 
Dashing madly through briar and bramUe, we gained 
the bed of a torrent, down which the whole rabble 
rout was making its way with a fearful din of baying 
and hallooing that made the heart stand stilL Hie 
stag appeared, the chase dose upon him ; footmen up 
to their knees in water, men, ay, and women too, on 
horse-back, splashing over rock and stone, thioogfa 
the stream, and all to be in, as they say, " at the 
death." The exhausted animal was seized by four 
stout huntsmen, while others kept off the dogs, who 
were striving to tear down thdr prey. Never was 
there such a picture of terror as that poor stag. 
It trembled in every nerve, its Uu^ fall eye, grazed 
with affright, glanced wildly to and fro, with sudi a 
look of helplessness as, we are not ashamed to avow 
it, forced tears into our eyes. If the "sense of 
death is roost in apprehension," what agonies must 
that wretched animal have suffered ! It was our first 
chase, and what we then saw determined us that it 
should be the last, and that we would never infringe 
again the precept of the humane poet, 

" Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
,With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

Notwithstanding his professional hardness of heart, 
the following description will show that our autbcv 
has a soul fcdl of feding for the gentler influences of 
nature. In these high northern latitudes — 

"The nights," he tells us, "at this season are moat 
enjoyable ; in fact, there is no darkness. I went out of 
the inn at midnight, and was much amused at hearing 
the different cries of Uie birds. Close to the door is a 
small enclosed clump of larch, where the grass and weeds 
are verv high and rank. In this little patch it seens 
that a hedge warbler had made her nest All day long 
had the male bird been singing to his mate, and now, 
at midnight, he was still uttering unceasingly his meny 
note. I never met with so indefatigable asongater; 
night or day he seemed never to weaiy. Towards 
the loch a constant tumult was kept up amongst the 
waders and waterfowl. High in the air was hnrd the 
common snipe, earning his Qaelic name of 'air goat' 
by his incessant bleating crj ; while redshanks, enriews, 
golden-plovers, and peewits, all seemed to be as livdy 
as if it had been noon instead of midnight ; oocanon- 
ally, too, both widgeon and teal were heard to whistle eadi 
after his peculiar fiuhion, and the quack of the common 
mallard was also constant Now and then a note ex- 
pressive of alarm was uttered by some bird, and imme- 
diatelv a dead silence was kept by the whole community 
for a few moments ; but this was soon succeeded by a 
greater noise than ever, particularly amongst the peewits, 
which seemed by their cries to be darting about the 
head of some intruder or enemy. Probably on these 
occasions a fox, wild-cat, or owl, had made hia ap- 
pearance amongst them in search of tender food for 
his own ravening brood. Though I had to riae very 
early, I betook myself to bed with great regret, and Idl 
the window open in order to hear the serenade of the 
hedge warbler to the last moment of being awake." 

His anecdotes of the habits of different beasts and 
birds are highly interesting, and often vety amusu^. 
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Here, for instftnoe, is one of our 'old friend the fox, 
which may riyal any of his recorded feats of address : — 
"I have been amuned,** aays Mr. St John, "by a 
penon not at all glren to exaggerate, and not easily 
deceiyed, that he once witnessed the following trick : — 
Very early one morning, he saw a Tox eyeing most wbt- 
fdlly a number of wild dn^u feeding in the nuhy end 
of a Hig^iland lake. After due consideration, the fox, 
going to windward of the ducks, put afloat in the loch 
seTeral bunches of dead rushes or grass, which floated 
down amongst the ducks without causing the least 
alarm. After watching the effects of his preliminary 
fleet for a short time, the fox, taking a good sized 
mouthful of grsss in his jaws, launched himself into Uie 
water as quietly as possible, having nothing but the tips 
of his ears and nose above water. In this way he 
drifted down amongst the ducks, and made booty of a 
fine mallard. . . . Altogether, a fox in a state of nature is 
as interesting an animal as he is beautiful, and nothing 
can exceed the grace and agility of his movements 
when he is hnntii^, or playing unobserved, as he fimcies, 
by his enemy man." 

Our adventarous author did not confine his sport 
to the mainland, but went off occasionally to tho 
rocky isbnds, as Thomson grandly says, 

'* Placed far amidst the melancholy main." 

Of one of these he gives ns a capital picture, which 
wafts OS away at once into these romantic hyperborean 
regions; amidst the wild dashiugs of the Atlantic 
surges, and the hoarse cries of innumerable sea-fowl. 
This island is called Handa. 

'' After an hour^s easy row and sail over the beautiful 
bay of Scowrie, and skirting a range of most rugged 
rocks, we approached the island. On the south side 
where we landed, it has the appearance of a fine green 
slope, with only a range of low rocks immediately ad- 
joining, and reaching in long points into the sea. 
About these rocks we saw thousands of sea-gulls and 
oonnorants, and on the point that projected fiirthest 
into the water sat a large white cat looking wistfully 
towards the main land. As all Uie inhabitants had left 
the island early in the spring, for America, this cat had 
probably remained behind, and had made her living as 
she best might out of small birds, dead fish, &c. I could 
not help being struck with the attitude of the poor 
ereaiura as she sat there looking at the sea, and having 
as disconsolate an air as any deserted damsel. ' She is 
wanting the ferry,' was the quunt and not incorrect 
soggesnon of one of our boatmen. . . . Arrived on the 
sammit of the cMSb which stretch the whole length of the 
island, there was a sight which would alcns repay many a 
weary mile of travel. Every crevice and every ledge of 
the rock was literally full of guillemots and razor-bills, 
while hundreds of puffins came out of their holes under 
the stones near the summit of the cliff's to examine and 
w<mder at us. The guillemots stood in long lines along 
the shelves of the rocks, frequently within a few feet of 
the ion, whenoe we were looking at them. With a kind 
of foolish expression these birds looked at us, but did 
not take the troubte to move. I strolled off" alone along 
the summit of the cliffs, sitting down here and there to 
wa^eh the different proceeding of the birds ; and it was 
a most curious sight. On lying down to look over the 
most perpendicular parts, the constant and countless 
clouds of birds that were flying to and firo suggested the 
idea of a heavy snow-storm more than any thing else, so 
crowded was their flight, and so high was the cliff*. The 
guillemots seldom came to the top, but tho razor-bills 
and puffins, particularly the latter, came fearlessly close 
to me. Indeed, the puffins seemed to have tho most 
entire c<mfidence in my peaceable intentions, and 
frequently alighted so near me that I could knock them 



down with a walking stick. Sitting on a stone, they 
examined me most curiously, twisting their oddly-shaped 
heads to the right and left as if to be sure of my iden- 
tity. In some parts of the rocks there were great 
collections of kittiwakes' nests. These birds, unlike the 
guillemots, &c, construct a good sized receptacle of weeds 
and grass for their eggs. In the midst of all this confusion 
and iBabel of birds a pair of peregrine falcons had their 
nests, and on my approach tney dashed about amongst 
the other birds, uttering loud cries of alarm and anger. 
Towards the east end of the island was Uie nest of the 
white-tailed eagle. The old birds flew far away imme- 
diately, and I saw them only occasionally as they soared 
high m the air. The nest was so completely under a 
shelf of rock that nothing but the ends of the outer 
sticks could be seen. . . . The rocks are curiously in- 
dented by the sea; in one place the waves have cut a 
kind of deep crevice the whole height of the cliffi for a 
good distance into the island, through the narrow 
entrance of which, the swell was roaring with a noise 
like Uiunder." 

Hair-breadth 'scapes are by no means nnnsoal in 
sporting excursions. Once Mr. 8t. John and a pariy 
were caught in a furious squall in the middle of a lodi 
as they were fishing in a light boat, which they 
transported from place to place, and which was with 
difficulty kept above water till they could get upon 
terra firma. Here is another perilous adventure, 
while shooting ptarmigan on a snow-covered mountain, 
which our author ascended with a shepherd. 

" Having put up some luncheon in case we were out 
late, we started. The sun was not up as we crossed the 
river on the stepping-stones which the shepherd had 
placed for that purpose, but very soon the mountain-tops 
were gilded by its rays, and before long it was shining 
brightly upon our backs as we toiled up the steep hill-side. 
My compuiion, who knew exactly which was the easiest 
line to take, led the way ; deeply covered with snow as 
the ground was, I should without his guidance have 
found it impossible to make my way up to the heights 
to which wo were bound. ' Pm no just liking the look 
of the dav either, sir,* was Ms remark, 'but still I think 
it will bold up till near nicht ; we should be in a bonny 
pass if it came on to drift while we were up yonder.' — 
' A bonny pass, indeed !* was my inward ejaculation. 
However, depending on his skill in the weather, and not 
expecting myself that any change would take place till 
nightfall, although an ominous-looking cloud concealed 
the upper nart of the mountain, I went on with all con- 
fidence. Our object was to reach a certain shoulder of 
the hill, not far ffom the summit, from which the snow 
had drifted when it first fell, leaving a tolerably-sized 
tract of bare stones, where we expected to find the 
ptarmigan basking in the bright winter sun. It was 
certainlv hard work, and we felt little of the cold, as we 
laboured up the steep hill. Perseverance meets with its 
reward; and we did at last reach the desired spot, and 
almost immediately found a considerable pack of 
ptarmigan, of which we managed to kill four brace 
before thev finally took their flight round a distant 
shoulder of the hill, where it was impossible to follow 
them. An eagle dashed down at the flock of birds as 
they were going out of our sight, but, as we saw him 
rise upwards again empty-handed, he must have missed 
his aim. By this time it was near mid-day, and the 
clouds were gaUieringon the mountain-top, and gradually 
approaching us. We had taken little note of the 
weather during our pursuit of the birds, but it was now 
forced on our attention by a keen blast of wind which 
suddenly swept along the shoulder of the mountain, here 
and there liftmg up the diy snow in clouds. ' We must 
make our way homewards at onoe,' said I. — * Deed, ay t 
it will no be a canny night,' was the shepherd's answer. 
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Jast as wo were leaying il&e bare stones a brace of 
ptannigan rose, one of which I knocked down : the bird 
fell on a part of the snow which sloped downwards 
towards a nearly perpendicular cliff of great height : the 
dope of the snow was not rery great, so I ran to secure 
the bird, which was fluttering towards the precipice : 
the shepherd was some little distance behind me, 
lighting his everlasting pipe ; but when he saw me in 
pursuit of the ptarmigan, he shouted at me to stop : not 
exactly understanding him, I still ran after the bird, 
when suddenly I found the snow giving way with me, 
and sliding en mcuse towards the precipice. There 
was no time to hesitate ; so, springing back with a power 
that only the emergency of the case could have given 
me, I struggled upwards again towards my companion. 
How I managed to escape 1 cannot tell, but in lees time 
than it takes to write the words, I had retraced my steps 
several yards, making use of my gun as a stick to keep 
myself from sliding back again towards the edge of the 
cliff. The shepheM was too much alarmed to move, but 
stood for a moment speechless ; then recollecting himself, 
be rushed forward to help me, holding out his long gun 
for me to take hold of. For my own part, I had no 
time to be afraid, and in a few moments was on terra 
firma, while a vast mass of snow which I had set in 
motion rolled like an avalanche over the precipice, 
carrying with it the unfortunate ptarmigan. I cannot 
describe my sensations on seeing the danger which I had 
so narrowly escaped : however, no time was to be lost, 
and we descended the mountain at a far quicker rate 
than we had gone up it The wind rose rapidly, 
moaning mournfully through the pasees of the mountain, 
and frequently carrying with it dense showers of snow. 
The thickest of these showers, however, f-^U above where 
we were, and the wind still came from behind us, though 
gradually veering round in a manner which plainly 
showed us that it would be right a-head before we reached 
home. £very moment brought us lower, and we went 
merrily on, though with certain anxious glances occa- 
sionally to windward. Nor was our alarm unfounded, 
for just as we turned an angle of the mountain, which 
brought us within view of the shepherd's house perched 
on the opposite hill-side, with a good hour's walk and 
the river between ns and it, we were met bv a blast of 
wind and a shower of snow, half drifting and half falling 
from the clouds, which took away our breath and nearly 
blew us both backwards, shutting out the view of every- 
thing ten yards from our foces. We stopned and looked 
at each other. ' This is geyan sharp,' said the shepherd, 
' but we must n't lose a moment's time, or we shall be 
smothered in the drift ; so come on, sir :' and on we 
went Bad as it was, we did not dare to stop for its 
abating, and having fortunately seen the cottage for a 
moment, we knew that our course for the present lay 
straight down the mountain. After struggling on for 
some time we came to a part of the ground which rather 
puzzled us, as instead of being a steep slope it was per- 
fectly flat ; a break, however, in the storm allowed us to 
see for a moment some of the birch trees on the opposite 
side of the river, which we judged were not far from our 
destination The river itself we could not see, but the 
glimpse we had caught of the trees guided us for anothr r 
start, and we went onwards as rupidly as we could until 
the storm again closed round us, with such violence that 
we could scarcely stand upright against it. We began 
now at times to hear the river, and we made straight 
for the sound, knowing that it must be crossed before 
we could reach home, and hoping to recognise some bend 
or rock in it which would guide us on our way. At last 
we came to the flat valley through which the stream ran, 
but here the drift was tremendous, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that we g^t to the water's edge. When 
there, we were mirly puzzled by the changed aspect of 
evcrythli^f; but suddenly the evening became lighter 
and the drifting snow not quite so dense. We saw that 
we should soon be able to ascertain where we were, so 



we halted for a minute or two, stamping about to keep 
ourselves from freezing. My poor do^ immediately 
crouched at our feet, and eurling himself op laid doifn ; 
in a few moments he was nearly covered with the saow : 
but the storm was evidently eeasing, at aaj nrte fivr a 
short time, and very soon a small bii of blae sky ap- 
peared overhead, but in a moment it was agifia etAMled 
bv the flying shower. The next time, however, that the 
blue sky appeared, it was for a longer p3riod, and the 
snow entirely ceased, allowing ns to see our exact posHloB ; 
indeed we were very nearly opposite the koudo, ted 
within half a mile of it The river had to be c iuw e d , 
and it was impossible to find the steppisg-aUdMa : bat 
no time was to be lost, as a fresh drift began io appear ta 
windward; so in we went> and dash^ tl Mf oii g fa the 
stream, which was not much above knee-deep, excepting 
in certain spots, which we eont^ived to avoid. The poor 
dog was most unwilling at fif s4 to rise from his l ea tui g- 
plaee, bnt followed us well when onee ep. We seen 
made our way to the house, and got there jfrrt as 
another storm came on, which lasted till after dark, sod 
through which, in our tired state, we never emAA hare 
made our way. Donald and the shenherd's fiuail j i»ere 
in a state of great anxiety about ua, knowing that there 
would have been no possible means of affording us 
assistance, had we been bewildered or wearied out upon 
the mountain. The shepherd himself waa fiuriy knodced 
up, and could scarcely be prevailed upon to take either 
food or drink, or even to put off Ms ftrozen dothes, 
before flinging himself on his bed. For ny oiwn part, 
I soon became as comfortable as possible, and skpi as 
soundly and dreamlessly as such exerdse only can make 
one do. I must candidly confess, however, tiiat I made 
an inward vow against ptarmigan shooting again npon 
snow-covered mountains." 

We might carry our quotations to much greater 
extent without the slightest fear of wearying the 
reader. What has been selected will, we think, prove 
that Mr. St. John's is an eminentiy amiwing book : 
full of information about the state of this remote 
comer of our island ; and whilst it proves a sort of 
hand-book for those who may chooee to extend thus 
far their rambles, it is hardly less interestii^ f<ff the 
general reader. 



EDITOR'S WRITING-DESK. 

The number and length of o«r reviews, whieh we 
are anxious to render as copious and earefici! as 
possible, scarcely leave us a line for our usual monthly 
gossip with our subscribers. We can only hope that 
the rich variety provided for their anrasement will 
prove our apology. With the coming spring; the 
town will be full of its usual exhibitions ; meauwhilc, 
the panoramas are unusually attractive. Of Mr. 
Banvard's we have given a well-merited notice ; that 
of the glorious view from the " Righi," in Switzerfamd, 
by Mr. Burford — infinitely superior as a work of art— - 
is certainly one of the finest that gentleman has ever 
exhibited. Let us counsel our readers to take their 
" alpenstock," and repair at once to Leicester-square, 
whence they will come away like ourselves, blessing 
the noble art which can afford them so high and in. 
tellectual a gratification. With this counsel, for whidi 
our readers, if they take it, will assuredly thask ns, 
we turn to our usual brief notices of the novels of the 
hour. 
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"Mordarait Hall." Bjr the author of the "Two 
Old Men's Tales." 3 vols, post 8yo. H. Ck)lbaTn.-- 
This is the vcrj best novel Mrs. Marsh has yet given 
the world, not excepting her exquisite tales, " The 
Admiral's Danghter," and "The Deformed." We 
express this opinion, at once and decidedly, because 
we have been compelled, in the exercise of our office, 
to speak in dispraise of some of this lady's later works, 
which seem to us scarcely worthy of the mind &om 
which they emanated. It is a {deasore to be able to 
admire old favourites, — j 

" Et Ton revient toujours 
A aes premieres amoun," 

whenever common sense and circumstances permit. 
This pleasure we have to thank Mrs. Marsh for giving 
us now. We have lingered over this work because it 
is a good novel, and deserves comparison with her 
eaiiy productions. 

"Mordaunt Hall"is not a story directed against 
the follies of society, but one in which vice is shown 
" its own image ; "—a far deeper and more serious 
affair. We think it will be conceded on all hande, 
that the authoress has set about her task in a right 
spirit; and we are ready to show that the end is 
satisfactorily attained. 

The story is nothing uncommon, as far as the mere 
facts upon whidi it is constructed are concerned. We 
have at the beginning an old man, a gentleman, of ab- 
struse learning and retired habits, Uvii^ with his only 
daughter in an embowered cottage, nestling among the 
Westmoreknd hills. He educates this lovely girl, 
Miriam, in all the learning of an Englbh University, 
and the so^alled philosophy of the French Encydo- 
pflsdisf 8. But Greek and Latin, logic and mathema- 
tics, Eonssean and the infidel host of the Parisian 
school, did not make her less amiable, less artless and 
nmple, less healthy, dear-minded and beautiful, than 
if sbe had only learned to dance the polka and make 
eroehet collars. She is lively, gentle and loving; 
Still the one grand thing, the one thing needful — a 
high, firm, religious faith — Mr. Feversham could not 
impart to his daughter, because he had it not himself, 
and she had no other instructor; her mother died while 
sbe was an infant. Miriam grows up happily enough, 
kving ber father, and enjoying the peaceful rural life 
and the intellectual pieasures allotted to ber. She 
has a pure love for the beauties of God's world, and 
an instinctive veneration for their Creator ; but the 
love of God is not in her heart. She has been brought 
up i^Mtrt from the worid and its convicts, she has 
never been tanglit that human beings are dependent 
upon Him ; and when that lesson is foreed on her 
mind by sorrow (the consequence of her sin, the sin 
of fab^ood and decqplion towards her father), and 
hj ilie faitlifessness ai^ crudty of the man to whom 
she gives her heart, she is too much enfeebled to 
Feeeive it to her profit. Betrayed and deserted by 
ker snpposed husband, the blow bret^ her father's 
heart, and he has not the courage to explain to her 
the full state of her misery. Left alone, Miriam soon 



learns what her unworldly education alone prevented 
her from suspecting. The conclusion of this poor 
girl's heart-rending tale cannot be read without the 
involuntary accompaniment of Hood's pathetic music 
running in the brain. 

"One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath. 
Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death. 

« « * 

Mad from life*8 history, 
Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurl'd— 
Any where, any where — 
Out of the world !" 

But in that world and to its cold charity her infant 
is left ; its drowned mother utterly unknown. 

It is in the minutdy recorded life of this boy, — 
beautiful, full of genius, and all true nobleness,— that the 
strength of this tale lies. He is doomed to suffer for 
the wrong-doing of his parents. While civilized 
societies hold together, the laws of God and the laws 
of man must coindde, or it will be the worse for man 
and his laws. Let him try the contruy at his peril. 
"The sins of the fathers shall be visited ott the 
children ; " — oh ! how heavily visited upon the head 
of the innocent child whose parents have broken 
God's law of marriage ! Benevolent people may shut 
their eyes to the truth, and say, that this is man's injust- 
ice and rovenge. It is not so ; it is God's justice, in- 
herent in the nature of human things ; though it may 
be hard for us to understand why the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty. Man's cruelty or kindness may 
aggravate or alleviate the evil lot of the child of shame, 
but no power on earth can destroy the evil, and place 
him in the same condition as others. This truth Mrs. 
Marsh has illustrated in the touching story of Miriam's 
child— Gideon, the foundling of Mordaunt Hall. It 
is full of piety and true hearted wisdom ; the most 
heartless mnst feel, the most thoughtless must thmk 
of the terrible consequences of the indulgence of what 
is often caQed an idle passion. There is Kttle or 
nothing of preaciiing or denundation in these volumes. 
The life of Gideon is more than a sermon, or an 
anathema, and requires little direct reflection from 
the author's mind. 

We have not space as we could have wished, to 
give a complete analysis of this tale, in which there is 
very little that does not deserve high praise. The 
characters are among Mrs. Marsh's best ; Calantha, 
the invalid young lady, who adopts Gideon, is a rare 
and lovely creature. Ludlla and her husband are 
excellent, and their delicate, sweet daughter, is a 
heroine in Mrs. Marsh's happiest style, resembb'ng 
Clarice in " Mount Sord." Gideon is as good, as 
maseuHne a man's character, as ever came from a 
female novelist's pen. 

The chief fault of this work is the somewhat prolix 
style ci description and reflection during Gideon's 
childhood ; and the whole of this portion of the book 
would have been improved by curtailment and con- 
densation. This fault is, however, so slight compared 
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with the beauties of the work, that, if we were not 
obliged to give a faithful account as a eriiic, we might 
be induced to call it a foil and not a drawback. 

** Owen Tudor." By the author of ** Whitefriars," 
- J* Cesar Borgia," &c. — A very good romance of the 
time of Henry V. ; full of action and passion, and 
written in a rapid, easy, and often picturesque style. 
The hera is, of course, the Welsh gentleman who 
married KiugsHeniy's widow, Catherine of France, 
and from whoinH<snry VII. our first Tudor king, was 
descended. In the greater part of the book, the 
scene is laid in Paris, during the Armagnac and 
Burgundian civil war. The chief historical person- 
ages introduced are Isabeau de Bavi^re and her 
daughter Catherine, the poor King Charles le Bien- 
aim^ Charles the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and Henry of Engknd. The hero himself, and his 
first love Hu61ine de Troye, are the best drawn and 
decidedly the most interesting. 

" My Uncle the Curate." By the author of " The 
Palcon Family," and " The Bachelor of the Albany J*—- 
A clever book, and a very pleasing one; much plcasfhter 
than "The Bachelor of the Albany," but ^t so 
clever as " The Falcon Family." This new work' is not 
quite in the manner of the former ones, but his quite 
resemblance enough to make it a favouritsT with all 
people who enjoyed them. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, but Irish politics are eschewed, to the great 
relief of the right-minded reader. The hero is a 
character indeed, and ahnost sufficient of himself to 
make a book. This author depends entirely on the 
elevenths of his characters and the piquancy of his 
style, for he does not trouble himself much about plot 
or moral purpose. There are few more clever and 
amusmg writers o^ction. 

"The Emigj;i(nt's Family." By the author of 
" Settlers andr Convicts. " — Although this work 
assumes the form of a novel, it is substantially 
valuable as matter of fact. It is the true account 
of the daily life of an Eng^h settler's family in 
Australia. The author has lived in the colony sixteen 
years, and has the gift of seeing and understanding 
what passed before him. His style is vigorous, 
practical, and unadorned. The book will be extremely 
useful and interesting to families of educated people 
who think of emigrating. His views with regard to 
thi» penal disciplhie of the colony may be gathered 
, P^-om the fact that his book is dedicated to Captain 
/ Maconochie. 

" Peregrine Scramble " and " Cromwell Doobn " — 
novels, the former about naval, the latter about 
military life. The latter is amusing enough, but the 
former is more than amusing ; it is full of interesting 
and (to landsmen) highly instructive matter con- 
cerning the service. It is a little tedious occasionally, 
but on the whole "Peregrine Scramble" is very far 
from the worst naval novel extant. 

"MoschaLamberti; or, A Deed Done has an End," 
is a poem of some length, by Mary Elizabeth Smith, — 
we believe, the same Miss Smith who about three years 
since acquired an unenviable notoriety in another 



sphere ; to wit, in certain l^;al proceedings in West- 
minister Hall, in which the Bight Hon. Waahington, 
Eari Ferrers, was defendant. A romantic indidait 
in Florentine history, the occasion of one of those 
bitter family feuds so common in the annals of the 
Italian states, has furnished the fair authoress with a 
vehicle for the expression of those fervent and pas- 
sionate sentiments in which the peculiariy susoqitible 
and poetic temperament most delights. Without 
descending to minute criticism, we may obaorve that 
"Moscha Lamberti" comprises upwards of three 
hundred stanzas, good, bad, and indifferent, evidoitly 
framed on the Byronian model, and displaying a 
most lady-like facility of versification. 

"Hudson's Bay and Vancouver's Island."— Few 
questions have of hite years so deeply interested the 
English public, or with so much reason, as the con- 
dition of our colonies. The rival daims of CaDada» 
Australia, and New Zealand have been repeatedly dis- 
cussed, and even the far west has been ganged for 
new spots to which adventurous colonists may proceed. 
Many views have been put forth in print, or ex jwessed 
in parliament; and a sense of responsibility in the 
conduct and administration of her colonies has been 
slowly, but, we trust, successfully, awakening in the 
mother country. 

Vancouver's Island, on the western coast of North 
America, has, among other places, attracted ooDsidet»- 
ble attention ; and the request of the Hudson's Be^ 
Company that parliament would grant it to them for 
the purposes of colonization, produced an animated 
debate at the dose of the last session. Their daim 
was opposed on the ground that, with almost un- 
limited powers, they had as yet done nothmg for 
colonization ; and it was asserted that the distribution 
of ardent spirits to the Indians, howsoever fruit- 
ful of furs to the Company, argued little sympathy with 
the prindples on which alone a cdony could be 
honourably and justly maintained. It was fdt that a 
Company who had so misconducted themsdves had 
little dadm to any further grants of land, and that the 
transfer to them of the proposed territory would, in 
such a case, be a crime of no little magnitude. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in reply to a pampUet by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, published under the authority 
and by the aid of the Hudson's Bay Company, has 
examined with great minuteness the whole state of 
the case. He has shown from existing documenU 
instances of corrupt administration which will surprise 
many of its former advocates and well-wishers, and a 
neglect, in dealing with the natives, of the commonest 
dictates of humanity, which speaks ill for the diaracter 
of the Company's servants. He has produced many 
facts from history which throw much doubt on the 
validity of their original charter, and, in refuting the 
noyd claims set up by the Company, has done good 
service in the cause of truth and justice. 

We commend his book with pleasure to all those 
who are interested in the promotion of ri^t views on 
colonization, and think it will wdl repay the short 
time requisite for its perusal 
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THE TIGER HUNT. 

Thb sporls of India confessedly throw into the 
shade those of any other part of the world, and they 
have, for the most part, this honourable distinction, 
that they often render a great sendee to the particular 
neighbourhoods infested with wild beasts. In the 
dense jungle of Hindostan lurks many a predatory 
monster, that lias gorged himself with human blood, 
and for their deliverance from which the natives are 
compelled to invoke the daring courage and the unerring 
rifles of their British masters. The tiger is the most 
dreaded of all, he waylays the trembling peasant as 
he returns from the labours of the field, springs upon 
him from his lurking pkce, and, with a single blow of 
his enormous paw, crushes in his skull. 'When once 
he has tasted human blood, it is said, he has ever 
after an insatiable craving for it, and, from the 
number of his victims, acquires the fearful designa^ 
tion of "man eater." To track the bloodthirsty 
scourge to his lair in the jungle, from which he has 
often to be expelled with a storm of rockets, and 
then to encounter all the risks of a close engagement 
with so infuriated an adversary, is a matter of life 
snd death, requiring all the wariness and intrepidity 
of an experienced hunter. Our books of Indian life 
narrate many a gallant feat, as well as many a dis- 
tressing casualty. The tiger is hunted in different 
ways, according to the locality in which he is found. 
Our engraving represents one of tbe most ordinary, 
by means of trained elephants. Often, however, it 
is found impossible to advance near enough to the 
lair of the tiger, and the adventurous hunter must 
then leave his elephant and advance to close quarters 
in the jungle. There is no better account of Wild 
Sports in India, than that written by Captain Walter 
Campbell, of Skipness, and from it we will ac- 
cordm^y abridge the description of the destruc- 
tion of a "man eater" that had long proved the 
scourge of his vicinity, and which the most daring 
of the natives had been unable to bring to a rec)Lon- 
ing:— 

Three days the English " Burrah Sahib," and his 
native assistants, had patiently followed the tracks of 
this tigress, when they suddenly came upon an 
Indian child bewailing the loss of his brother, whom 
the "man eater" had just carried off. 

Burning to avenge the poor lad, and having now 
a sure clue to the lurkii]^ place of the destroyer, 
the En^hman took up the lad in his howdah, and 
they hastened forward. Drops of blood guided them 
to Uie spot where the tigress lay. The heavy foot of 
the advancing elephant shook the ground. She 
raised her head, laid back her ears savagely. Mans- 
field cautioned Charles to be ready, but not to fire in 
a hurry, as he would wait for him to take the first 
shot They were now near enough to observe the 
bush agitated, as if the tigress was collecting herself 
for a rush, and a low growl gave forth its warning. 
Tbe sagacious elephant twisted his trunk up to be 
out of harm's way, and cautiously advanced another 
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A louder growl increased to a short hoarse 



step, 
roar. 

"Keep him steady now, she is coming,*' said 
Mansfield, addressing the mahout with perfect cool- 
ness. Charles held his breath, and his eyes seemed 
as if starting from his head with excitement, as he 
cocked both barrels of his rifie, and half raised it to 
his shoulder. 

" No hurry, boy ; take her coolly," said Mansfield. 

" The branches crashed, a brindled mass gleamed 
through them, and the tigress sprang forth, her 
flaming eye gazed wildly around, then settled on her 
foes. Every hair in her body stood erect, her tail 
lashed her painted sides, and her flanks heaved labo* 
ribusly, as if almost suffocated with rage. Uttering 
a deep grovdf she arched her back, and lowered her 
head for a spring. 

"Now!" 

Quick as lightning followed the flash of the rifle, 
both barrels being discharged ahnost simultaneously, 
and the tigress staggered back with two balls in her 
chest. She recovered her footmg, and was in the act 
of springing forward to the charge, when a shot from 
Mansfield's unerring rifle entered her brain. She 
dropped from her proud attitude, and the famous 
" man eater ' of Shirkarpoor lay gasping in a pool of 
blood. Whilst. Ayapah busied himself in the im- 
portant operation of singeing the whiskers of the 
dead tigress, the overjoyed natives crowded around, 
rending the air with shouts, and invoking blessings 
on the head of the "Burrah Sahib," the invincible 
slayer of wild, beasts, whose powerful hand had rid 
the country of this dreadful scourge. 

THE HISTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

BY DINAU HABIA MULOCK. 



Chawbr I. — OuB Eablt Home. 

Mr father's house was indeed a home, a quiet, 
well-regulated English home, where the several gra- 
dations of parents, children and servants were pro- 
perly distinguished; and yet, the line of difference 
was not so harshly drawn as to give pain to any one. 
As well might the human frame exist without a head* 
as a family without a ruler. My father was in truth 
the supreme guide and arbiter in his own household. 
He was gentle, but he could be firm at times ; and 
if now and then his will was a little arbitrary, it was 
better than no authority at all. My mother was the 
sunshine of our little garden of love ; though not 
gifted with commanding talents, or with energy to 
enable her to steer through life alone, yet united to a 
man like my father, she was all that is loveable in the 
character of a woman as wife and mother. Without 
him as her guide and support, she might have been 
nothing ; with him, she was everythmg. 

I look back with my mmd's eye on that dear old 
place, where I grew from infancy to boyhood, and 
from boyhood to youth. It was a large old rambling 
house on the slop« of a hill -. not a bleak, picturesque 
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mountain, but a green undulation, liigli enough to 
overlook several miles of our level country, and 
smooth enough, with its soft grassy carpet, to tempt 
many a gay troop of children to roll down from the 
summit to the foot of the bank. At the back of our 
house rose this hill ; in the spring time it was studded 
with lazy, happy- looking cows, and all summer long 
it was vocal with the melodies of birds that built their 
nests in safety among the tall trees of a tiny grove 
half way. up the acclivity. Then too, we had the 
music of a pebbly stream, that ran through our 
orchard, and the distant and not unpleasant hum of 
my father's cotton-mill, which brought us in our daily 
bread, and within whose mysterious and dangerous 
precincts our anxious mother never allowed us to 
venture alone. There was something awful and 
strange in that old mill, with its ever-dinning sound 
and its ever-moving wheels, like living creatures, 
near, whose devouring jaws we never dared approach. 
My father, as he walked among his machinery, seemed 
like some superior being, whom these fearful creatures 
were forced to obey. 

I was the eldest child— for a few years, the only 
one. It is a long effort of memory to look back sixty 
years, but I will strive to do so. In early infancy, 
our Ufe seems a kind of sleep, in which appear a few 
vivid points, like portions of a dream. It is strange 
that my first recollection of existence, at least the 
existence of thought, is one of death. I remember 
playing one sunny morning in the garden, when, 
peering into rose-bushes higher than myself, I found 
a robin lying stiff and cold. I wondered much the 
beautiful bird did not flyaway, as I had watched others 
do, but lay still in my hand. I brought it to my 
mother. 

" Why does not pretty robin move ? is he asleep ?" 

" My little Bernard," said my mother, " he will not 
move again ; he is dead ; we must bury him." 

" What is that, mother ? what is being dead ? And 
what will you do to the little bird ? Do make him 
fly!" 

My mother took my hand in silence, and led me to 
a flower-bed, where I stood by her side and watched 
her bury the poor bird. When the last bright feather 
disappeared' under the brown soil, I began to weep. 

" You will hurt the robin, mamma, by putting him 
under the cold ground." 

" He does not feel it, Bernard," she answered ; 
" he is as if he were asleep, only that he will not 
wake again.'* 

" Not wake again, nor sing, nor fly? Is that being 
dead P" 

"Yes, my darling," said my mother, sadly. "He 
will never feel tired or hungry again, or cold, as in 
that bitter frost not long ago. So do not weep for 
the robin, Bernard, and some day I will tell you 
more." 

I asked many questions, but my mother did not 
answer them ; she judgfcd rightly, that it is vain, 
almost wrong, to let young children hear of death. 
Their minds can only comprehend its fearfulness, not 



its calm, and hope, and holiness. Therefore it was 
long after that day when I learned what death really 
was ; but stDl I could not forget the poor bird, imd 
came day after day to the flower-bed, vainljezpectiDg 
to see it lift up the brown mould imd flj away, and 
thinking how strange it must feel to lie thu« with 
the flowers growing above it. 

Except this one memory, my early childhood is a 
blank, until one day when they told me that I was going 
to have a sister, and my baby heart daneed with joy 
at the thought. What a sister was, I hardly knew, 
but I saw they all looked happy, anid when my father 
took me on his knee and told me I must love my little 
sister, for that I had one now, I clapped my hands 
with delight, and flew over the house shouting to 
every one, " Sister is come ! oh. sister is come 1" 

Thus joyfully did I unconsciously hail mj best, my 
dearest companion, the sharer of all my cares, the 
brightener of all my pleasures, my gentle, affectionate, 
true-hearted sister Kate. 

Years passed on, and one after another, brothers 
and sisters were added to our household. After 
Kate, came the twins Margaret and Herbert ; then a 
sturdy, frank, merry hearted boy. Miles, and last of all 
the youngest darling, bright-haired blue-eyed Dora. 
We had a happy childhood : our station in tiie world 
was high enough to enable us to havo all harmleas 
pleasures, and studies such as the young require ; and 
yet we were unchained by the forms to whioh a rich , 
man's children are subjected. We bad no costly 
dresses to spoil ; we were suffered to run out to play I 
in the green fields without a domestio't eye always 
upon us ; the sun was free to kiss our sister's fair 
cheeks if he liked, and the dear shallow stream might 
invite us boys to a pleasant summer bath, without 
fear of drowning. Our learning consisted of what was 
useful and necessary to our station ; but without idle 
accomplishments : my father wisely thought that it 
was better in early youth not to force hb boys to 
hard study, and my mother loved better to see Kate 
and Margaret using their active fingers in fabricating 
garments than in playing the haq). Yet never was 
a sweeter voice or a clearer tone than our Margaret's, 
when she enlivened the winter-evenings with her 
music ; and long before Kate grew to womanhood, she 
possessed acquirements in literature of a sound and 
sterling nature, above most of her sex. 

In a large family, many are the divovitifis of 
character that produce discord ; and varieties of mood 
and temper will always bring passing doods. Tbns 
even in our little Eden of innocence there were storms 
now and then. Many a care did wild headstrong 
Miles give to our parents from his very babyhood, 
and beautiful Margaret was often wilful and vain. 
Then there i^as another sore grief. For five years 
the twins had grown up together, the same in beauty 
and health, but there became a change. An aooident 
befel Herbert, and the child rose up from his bed of 
sickness, a pale and crippled being, the shadow of his 
former self. His twin sister grew up tall and bloom- 
ing, but except in poor Herbert's gentle faoo the 
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resemblance between them was gone. Not so the 
love which is ever so strong between twins ; Herbert 
and Margaret were all in all to each other, and it was 
a tonching sight to see the diminutive and deformed 
boy cherished, tended, and protected bj his beautiful 
sister, whose care he returned with an intense love 
that amounted almost to worship. To him she was 
all-perfect, and she, on her part, would leave us all in 
the midst of our plays, to sit beside the frail delicate 
boy, who could no longer share them. 

We had our yearly festivab— our cowslip-gatherings, 
our blackberry huntbgs, our hay-makings, all those 
debghts so precious to country children. Our five 
birthdays, too, were each a little epoch in the years, to 
be signalized by simple presents, and evening merry- 
makings in the garden, or the house, as the season per- 
mitted. Herbert's and Margaret's birthday was the 
grand era, for it was in the sunny time of May, and 
there were double rejoicings to be made. The twins 
were exalted [in our laburnum bower, set upon 
chairs decorated with flowers, and crowned with 
wreaths. I fancy I see them now, Margaret in her 
girlish beauty, smiling under her brilliant garland, 
and poor Herbert looking up to her with his pale 
sweet face. 

" How beautiful you are to-day, Margaret !" I heard 
him once say to her, when we had all gone away, to 
! pluck more flowers; "I cannot believe what they 
I tell me, that you and I were once so much alike, they 
could hardly distinguish one from the other. You are 
i so pretty, with your rosy cheeks and your brown hair, 
i but I — " and Herbert glanced at his own shrunken 

and meagre Umbs, and the tears came into his eyes. 
I Margaret's smiling face became mournful ; " Herbert 
dear, if you talk thus, I shall be very unhappy. Do 
you think I am any better or prettier than you, because 
I am strong and you are not» or that my cheeks are 
red and yours pale ?" 

" Ah ! but if I could only run and leap like Miles, 
there ! See how he is carrying little Dora over the 
stepping-stones at the brook. Oh ! Margaret, I am 
very helpless." 

" I love you twenty times better than I do those 
great, strong rough boys !" cried Margaret passionately. 
" Don't say another word, Herbert ; 1 had rather have 
you just as you are. You are handsomer than Bernard 
with his ugly brown face, and better than Miles, with his 
rude temper; and you are ray own twin-brotbcr, and 
I will love you and take care of you all my life." 

Margaret said these words with energy that almost 
smoimtcd to impetuosity, embracing Herbert with 
strong affeotioiL The thick lilac-bushes did not 
reveal that this little conversation had been overheard, 
and though the allusion to " great rough boys" was 
anything but palatable, yet I fdt glad to see that poor 
Herbert was consoled, and that his quiet pen.sive 
smile had returned. My grave and gentle sister Kate 
consoled my wounded vanity. 

"Bernard," she said, "you, in your health and 
strength, can hardly feel tenderly enough for that 
poor boy. He has no pleasures like you ; bis only 



comfort is in Margaret's love. Let us be happy, that 
she does feel thus strongly for him, even if it takes 
away somewhat of her love for us." 

I assented to all Kate said, but still I often won- 
dered if that young and beautiful girl would continue 
to devote herself for life to her sick brother. But 
there seemed to come no change in her affection, and 
Herbert passed from childhood to youth, with the 
shadow of death ever hanging over him, yet still 
kept away by untiring love. No two could be more 
opposite in character than the twins, for Herbert, with 
the natural tendency of a sensitive mind united to a 
firail body, loved all intellectual pursuits, while Mar- 
garet, gay, buoyant, and energetic, preferred active 
employment, and only loved books for his sake, that 
she might amuse and converse with him on the studies 
which were his delight. 

Thus we all grow up associated as suited our 
individual tastes — the twins. Miles and Dora, Kate 
and L Christmas after Christmas we met around our 
father's table, forhe would never break through the good 
old rule ; and after short school absences, or passing 
visits, the flock were always gathered together on 
Christmas-day. It was a hi^py festival, begun with 
devotion, and ended with fitting mirth ; we talked over 
the past year, we pictured the coming one; year by year 
bringing over our hearts and thoughts the change which 
is cast by approaching maturity. Our childish games 
became imperceptibly merged into thoughtful talk ; we 
no longer danced gleefully round the Christmas pudding, 
but began— at least we elder ones— gravely to discuss 
our childish frolics, and call them follies. I have 
learned since, that there is more foolishness in the 
pleasures of after life than m the innocent sports of 
youth. 

Let me then bid adieu to childhood with my heart 
full of those dear old times, those merry Christmas- 
days. 

ClXAPTBIl II. 

Tins piBST Maketagb is the Family. 

These is always something a little sad in the first 
weddmg in a family. It shows that they are no longer 
one household— that their childhood and its united 
pleasures are passed away for ever, and each now may 
begin to think of a separate home, and other and 
dearer ties. One link is broken in the family chain ; 
even though in the midst of rejoicings and hope, still it 
is broken — and for ever. 

The first who left us was Mai^;aret. How love 
stole into her heart, so full as it had been of the 
strongest sisterly devotion, is more than I can tell ; but 
it did. Her betrothed was welcome to us all, even to 
Herbert, who had ever received from him that sympathy 
and attention, which, coming from a man of talent and 
goodness like Mr. Worthington, was sure to gain 
regard. It was his best way to win Margaret, and per- 
haps it was for this that she first loved him ; but bhe 
did love Mm, and so fondly that not even the puiii of 
leaving Herbert could prevent her from becoming his 
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wife. Not one word of regret did tliat affectionate 
brother breathe, to sully Margaret's happiness in her 
young love. He told her that he never thought to 
keep her always by his side ; that he was quite content 
and happy ; that Kate and Dora would take care of 
him, and that she should see him grown a merry old 
bachelor when she returned to England : for Mai^ret's 
intended husband was a soldier, and they were going 
abroad. 

I well remember the evening before my sister's 
wedding. We were all at home, and alone ; for that 
last night not even Margaret's lover was admitted in 
the family party. Kate and the bride sat at work on 
the adornments for the morrow ; but now and then a 
large tear fell from Margaret's eyes on the white silk 
that lay on her knee. Dora read in silence at my 
mother's feet, and even Miles was quieter than usual. 
I glanced at Herbert as he sat in the shadow of the 
curtains, in his easy-chair : he looked calm, and not 
sorrowful ; but every now and then his eye rested on 
Margaret with an intense love, as if every idea was 
swallowed up in the idea of losing her. 

We talked little, and then only in broken observations 
and on indifferent matters; there was a constraint 
over us all. At last the bright sunset faded into 
twilight, and the girls put away their worL Margaret 
came beside Herbert. 

"These autumn evenings are getting cold," she 
said softly; ''shall I move your chair nearer to the 
fire?" 

It was a common question, such as any one might 
have asked ; but it brought with it to both sister and 
brother such a tide of recollections— of trifling but 
tender offices discharged for years, accepted and ful- 
filled with equal love, which would be no more 
bestowed or received — that neither could mamtain 
their calmness any longer. Herbert looked up in his 
sister's face with an expression of deepest sorrow, 
while he held her hand without a word. Margaret 
knelt beside his chair and wept aloud. 

" I will not leave you, Herbert ; not even for Aim, 
I will stay and take care of you." 

" Hush, Margaret," whispered Herbert, "you must 
go and be happy; you have another to think of besides 
me ; " and he stooped over her, and talked to her for 
a long time in a low tone, so that no one else could 
hear. Tlie consolation he gave was known only to 
his own self-denying heart and to hers ; but after a 
time, Margaret dried her tears, and her beautiful face 
looked again happy. Never was the contrast between 
the twins more striking than now, as Margaret knelt 
beside her brother, with his arm thrown round her 
neck, and his countenance bending over her, as he 
talked in low earnest tones. They were so much 
alike— the same features, hair and eyes ; but the one 
vas all blooming health, the other, pale, tliin, and 
wasted. Herbert's eighteen years might have been 
double that number, there was such a look of prema- 
ture age on his features. And yet there was beauty in 
that poor wan face, the majesty of intellect, the love- 
liness of a mild and tender natui-c and of a noble heart. 



" Now, Margaret," said Herbert cheerfully, " wheel 
my chair near the piano, and smg me a song like a 
dear good girl — ^the song which is my favourite, and 
Edmund's too." 

A bright smile illumined the face of the betrothed 
bride ; Herbert knew well how to make her sadness 
pass away. And the whole of that evening, Margaret 
wept no more, until the hour of rest came. It was 
long past the invalid's time of retiring, but when his 
mother had spoken to him, Herbert had answered 
with a whisper, "Not to-night, mother, it is the 
last night." 

But now, when the last good-night must be said, ve 
all felt the reality of the parting. My mother strained 
Margaret to her bosom, while my f^er blessed her 
in broken words. 

" My children," said he, "we may never meet as 
a family on earth again, but we have been and shall 
ever be a family in love. Margaret, you have been a 
good daughter, and will be a good wife ; take yonr 
father's blessing unto your husband's home. You 
love Edmund as your mother loved me ; you are right 
to follow him wheresoever he may go, even leaving 
home and kindred. Go, my child, and may you live 
to bring up sons and daughters, and to see them 
around you as your mother and I do this day. Yet, 
oh ! Margaret ;" and my father's voice faltered, while 
two large tears stole down his aged cheeks, " Margaret, 
you are the first who leaves us — do not forget us, 
wherever you may be." 

He kissed her solemnly, aud we all did the same ; 
and then her mother took Margaret away. 

It was a glorious autumn morning on Margaret's 
wedding-day. We were all assembled when she came 
down stairs in her marriage dress; the sun nerer 
shone upon a lovelier bride than Margaret Orgreve. 
The same words that he hud spoken on that birth- 
day long ago, " How beautiful you look ! " came to 
Herbert's lips, but he could not utter them. Perhaps 
he thought on what she too had said on the same day. 
But he checked the sigh, and received her tender 
greeting without one seeming pang. 

None of us had time for mucli emotion, for ere we 
could believe it was really our sister's marriage day, 
she returned from the church a bride. A few hours 
more, and we had to say farewell. One after another, 
Margaret** parted from her brothers and sisters; she 
had a gift, a few words of remembrance for each. 
I believe we loved as well as most brothers and 
sisters do ; and all of us, even stout-hearted Mil», 
when the time came, were grieved to part with oar 
gay, beautiful Margaret, the pride of the family. But 
she and her twin-brother had been so engrossed by 
each other, that it was with Herbert that she felt the 
full bitterness of separation. 

" Let me say one word to my sister before she goes, 
Edmund," said Herbert imploringly to the handsome 
and happy bridegroom. We all left the room, and 
Edmund too. What passed between the twins I never 
knew; but Margaret came out of the room pale, 
calin, and tearless, and in a few minutes the carriage 
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I had swept awaj, and the bride was gone from her 

home for ever. 

i : Kate and I watched the whiriing wheels disappear, 

! and then tnmed silently, and by a natural impulse, to 

where poor Herbert sat alone. His head was bowed 

upon his hands, and his whole attitude indicated the 

' deepest dejection. Kate laid her hand softly on his 

shoulder ; be started, and looked up. 

"What do you want?'* he said fretfully, "arc 
they gone?" 

" Yes, dear Herbert, and so Bernard and I have 
come to you." 

•* I wish you would go away. I had rather be alone." 

The tears stood in Kate's eyes. " Indeed, Herbert, 
I love you almost as much as the could. Do not 
send me away ! " 

Herbert eould not withstand her sweetness. " For- 
give me, Kate, I will try to be content," he said gently. 
*' You are very good, Bernard ; you were always kind 
to me, though you are so strong and I so helpless." 
He took a hand of each as we stood beside him, and 
thus was formed a silent compact of affection, which 
was never broken while Herbert lived. 

(To ht continued.) 



KATUBAL HISTORY OF INSECTS.-No. IV. 

IXrUBIES INFLICTED, AND BENEFITS CONFEERED, 
BT INSECTS. 

The science of Natural History is replete with 
curious facts, and not the least curious of these is, that 
the animals aroimd us are formidable, not in proportion 
to their size and presence, but to tlieir littleness and 
obscurity. Lions and tigers may be killed or caged 
with comparative ease ; and the exploits of Messrs. 
Carter and Van Amburgh showed us to how great a 
degree of gentleness their ferocious spirits may be 
subdued; but if we turn to the smaller fry of 
creation, we find that they laugh at the idea of all 
bondage. We may have heard of " industrious fleas," 
which at the bidding of their master performed 
sundry surprising tricks : but what man ever tamed a 
mosquito ? He sounds his horn through our chambers 
in wild independence. The blow which we aim at him 
falls heavily upon our own heads. At the very 
moment, perhaps, when we are boasting purselves to 
be the lords of the creation, his venomous bite destroys 
all our composure of mind, and makes us feel that the 
little are mightier than the great. These personal in- 
conveniences, however, arc not the only ones to which 
they subject us ; they have also the power of afflicting 
ns with the greatest evils that can befal the human 
race. Nothing. in nature that possesses or has 
possessed animal or vegetable life is safe from their 
inroads. As the prophet Joel dechires, they are the 
annics of the Almighty, and at his bidding they lay 
waste the earth, bringing plague, pestilence, and famine 
in their train. 

The injuries inflicted upon us by insects may be 
classed under the heads of direct and indirect injuries: 



direct, or such attacks as are made upon our persons ; 
indirect, or such as are made upon our property. 

I. DiBECT Injitbies. We do not intend to disgust 
our readers with accounts of the ravages to Fediculi 
and other detested parasites ; but shall merely advert 
to such of our pigmy tormentors as are not so 
repulsive. The first that we shall notice is the well- 
known race of fleas, to whose cleanliness we feel it our 
duty to bear testimony. Although they are more 
attached to the lower orders than to the higher, yet 
excessive dirt seems to drive them away. Dr. Townson 
informs us that the Hungarian shepherds grease their 
linen with hog's lard, and by thus rendering themselves 
disgusting even to fleas, are completely exempt from 
their attacks. For the benefit of our readers, who we 
are sure would not like to put the preceding remedy 
into practice, we subjoin another which the prescriber 
says is equally effectual, and which assuredly is much 
less objectionable. It is thus stated by quaint old 
Tusser:— 

" While wormwood hath seed, get a handftiU or twaine. 
To save against March,- to mi^e flea to refraine : 
Where chamber is sweeped, and wormwood is strewn. 
No flea for his life diu^ abide to bo known.** 

But, although the "little merry tilings" we are 
acquainted with are comparatively innoxious, there 
is another species whose attacks are infinitely more 
serious. These are the celebrated chigoes or jiggers 
of the West Indies. These insects are described as 
generally attacking the feet and legs, getting, without 
being felt, between the skin and the flesh, usually 
under the nails of the toes, where they nidificate and 
ky their eggs ; and if timdy attention be not paid to 
them, they multiply to such a degree, as to produce 
the most fatal consequences, often rendering ampu- 
tation necessary, and sometimes causing death. 

Tlie next of our insect-tormentors that we shall 
notice are the familiar species of the genus CuUx, 
Although with us gnats are rather teazing than 
injurious, yet upon some occasions they have ap- 
proached nearly to the character of a plague, and 
emulated with success the mosquitos of other climates. 
We select the following out of numerous similar 
instances: In the mouth of August, 1766, gnats 
appeared in such incredible numbers at Oxford as to 
resemble a black cloud, darkening the air, and almost 
totally intercepting the beams of the sun. Their bite 
was so envenomed that it was attended by violent and 
alarming inflammation ; and one when Idlled usually 
contained as much blood as would cover three or four 
square inches of wall* But these evils are of small 
account compared with those endured from the mos- 
quitos of tropical and polar regions. During the 
Lapland summer, they fill the air with such swarming 
myriads, that the poor inhabitants can hardly venture 
to walk out of their cabins without having first 
smeared their hands and faces with a composition 
of tar and cream, which is found by experience to 
resist their attacks. The Russian soldiers at the 
Crimea are obliged to sleep in sacks to defend 

(1) PbikMophical Trantactiont for 1767. 
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themselves from tlie mosquitos ; and even this is not 
a sufficient security, for many ;have died from the 
wounds inflicted by these furious bloodsuckers. 
Obtain Stedman states, that whilst he and his soldiers 
were in Surinam, they were forced to sleep with their 
heads thrust into holes made in the earth with their 
bayonets, and their necks wrapped round with their 
hammocks ; and lastly, Mr. Edwards, in his " Voyage 
up the River Amazon," gives the following account of 
the persecution he endured from these troublesome 
pests : — " Soon after dark we crossed the mouth of the 
Shingu, much to the displeasure of the Indians, who 
wished to stop upon the lower aide. And they were 
very right ; for scarcely had we crossed, when we 
were beset by such swarms of mosquitos, as put all 
sleep at defiance. Nets were of no avail, even if the 
oppressiye heat would have allowed them, for those 
which could not creep through the meshes, would in 
some other way find entrance, in spite of every pre- 
caution. Thick breeches they laughed at, and the 
cabin seemed the interior of a bee-hive. This would 
not do, so we tried the deck; but fresh swarms 
continually poured over us, and all night long we 
were foaming with vexation and rage." 

We must now advert briefly to the redoubted tribe 
of scorpions. These formidable creatures frequently 
attain the length of seven inches, and carry in their 
tails a poisonous sting. The European species are not 
nearly so injurious as those of warmer climates. The 
only means of saving the lives of those of our soldiers 
who were stung by them in ^ypt was the amputation 
of the wounded limb. The scorpions of Ceylon and 
South America are equally dangerous, as their bite is 
frequently mortal, and sometimes occasions madness. 
Another tropical pest is the centipede, which is 
frequently met with of an enormous size! Dr. Lister 
mentions one which measured eighteen inches in 
length, and three-fourths of an inch in width ; but 
even this monster is nothing to those of Carthagcna, 
which the veracious Ulioa asserts sometimes exceed 
a yard in lengtli aiid five inches in breadth ! The bite 
of this insect Anakim is, of course, mortal. The 
tribe in general has a great predilection for getting 
into beds, where they are formidable inmatc« ; for 
although they endeavour to escape when a light is 
brought into the room, and run with considerable 
swiftness, they are ready to stand on the defensive, 
and bite severely; and their bite is not only ex- 
ceedingly painful at the moment, but followed by a 
high degree of local inflammation, and a fever of great 
irritation. 

■ With regard to the celebrated tarantula spider, it 
is now generally believed by naturalists, that it has 
no real existence, for every spider is called a tarantula 
by the common people in Italy. There is, however, 
a spider in Morocco, called the Tenderaman, which 
possesses most formidable venomous powers. The 
bite of this insect, which is similar in size and colour 
to the hornet, is said to be so poisonous that the 
person bitten survives but a few hours. In the cork 
forests* the sportsman, eager in his pursuit of game. 



frequently carries away on his gaisients tlus fatid 
insect, which is asserted always to make towards the 
head, before inflicting its deadly wound. 

We have now mentioned the most remarkable of 
those insects that assail the mufaoe of our bodies, to 
answer either the denuoub of hunger, or the stimuloa 
of revenge. Our remarks on this subject have inn 
out to such a length that we must omit all nottee of 
the ravages committed by intestinal wonns and flies, 
and pass on at once to a consideration of the attacks 
made by insects upon our propearty. 

II. Indieisct Injuries. These have been veil 
simmied up in the following manner: — Insects 
consume our plants, eat up our ibod, devour our 
clothes, books, collections and furniture, besides 
proving the tormentors of our domestic animals. 
The tortures to which horses and cattle are subjected 
by various species of flies are too wdl known to 
require any detailed allusion ; but it is not so gene- 
rally understood that birds, reptiles, and fish, even 
shell-fish, are attacked by these universal assail- 
ants. No living bemg is exempt &om their ravages : 
truly may they be called "raonarchs of all they 
survey." 

The produce of our fields, our gardens, and our 
forests, in fact, all our living vegetable possessions, 
are liable to be affected and spoiled by the depreda- 
tions of insects. Erom the moment that wheat 
begins to emerge from the soil, to the time when it 
is carried into the bam, it is exposed to their ravages. 
In the earliest stages of its growth, it is attacked by 
a species which devours the heart or central part ; so 
that " out of fifty acres sown with this grain, in 1802, 
ten had been destroyed by the grub in question, as 
early as October." ' A beetle attacks the grain when 
in the ear, a fly assails it at a later period of its 
growth, and when in the granary it is preyed upon by 
the weevil, — an insect which does not coincide with 
Mr. Malthus in his views re^;arding population, as a 
single pair will produce above 6000 descendants in 
one year ! Rice, bariey, maize, oats, rye, peas and 
beans, all have their peculiar foes. Many spedes, 
again, effect sad ravages in our fields and pastures ; 
among these is the conunon codcchafer, which in the 
year 1785 so beset many provinces of Erance, that a 
premium was offered by the government for the best 
mode of extii^ing tiiem. The hqvplant is com- 
pletely at the mercy of sundry snudi caterpillars, 
beetles and aphides; and the suger-cane is m the 
power of others equally Toracious and destructive. 
Cotton and tobacco, likewise, receive great injury 
from the depredations of insects; and there is 
scarcely a root or a vegetable in our gardens which 
is not the prey of one or more of these tiny, but active 
and assiduous enemies. In our stoves and green- 
houses, as well as in our parterres, the aphides reign 
triumphant. In the orchard and fruitoy, they are 
equally busy and successful. In our plantations and 
groves, we still are forced to witness the sad eSe^ of 
insect devastation. One of the most noxious of aibori- 



(I) Kirby and Sjmqm, toI. L p. 163. 
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TOroos inseots is a small beetle, which attacks the soft 
inner bark of the fir in such vast nnmbers, (80,000 
being sometimes found in a single tree,) that it is infi- 
nitely more hurtful than any of those that bore into the 
wood. In 1783, the number of trees destroyed by it 
in the Harts forest alone was calculated at a million 
and a half. But we must pass orer these minor pests, 
to consider one "worse than all put together, which 
indiscriminately attacks and destroys every yegetable 
substance that the earth produces, and which, 
wherever it prevails, carries famine, pestilence, and 
death in its train." 

The locust, though an animal not very tremendous 
in site, nor very terrific in its appearance, is neverthe- 
less admirably adapted, by its physical conformation, 
for the execution of its destroying office. It is armed 
with two pair of very strong jaws, by which it can 
both lacerate and grind its food; its stomach is of 
extraordinary capacity and powers; its hind legs 
enable it to leap to a considerable distance, and its 
ample vans are calculated to catch the wind as sails, 
and so to cany it sometimes across the sea. Its 
powers of devastation may be conceived from the 
foUowing instances : — A swarm of locusts which 
entered Transylvania in August, 1747, was several 
hundred fathoms in width, and extended to so great a 
length as to be four hours in passing over the Red 
Tower; and such was its density, that it totally inter- 
cepted the soUr light, so that when they flew low, 
one person could not see another at the distance of 
twenty paces. Major Moore relates that while at 
Poonidi, in India, he was witness to an immense army 
of locusts that ravaged the Mahratta country, which, 
he was assured, extended 500 miles, and which, like 
an eclipse, completely hid the sun, when on the wing. 
Dr. Clarke, to give some idea of their numbers, 
compares a flight that he saw to "a shower of snow, 
when the flakes are carried obliquely by the wind." 
Mr. Barrow speaks of another, seen in the southern 
parts of Africa in 1797 : an area of nearly 2000 square 
miles might be said literally to be covered by them : 
when driven into the sea by a north-west wind, they 
formed along the shore, for fifty miles, a bank three or 
four feet h^h ; and when the wind was south-east, 
the stench was so powerful as to be smelt at the 
distance of 150 miles. From 1778 to 1780, the 
whole empire of Morocco was laid waste by swarms of 
locusts, so that a severe famine ensued, which de- 
stroyed numbers of the inhabitants. The whole 
country was covered with them; every particle of 
vegetation disappeared ; and when at length they 
were carried by a hurricane into the Western Ocean, 
the shore, as in former instances, was covered with 
their carcases, and a pestilence was caused by the 
horrid stench they emitted. * 

The noise made by the locusts when engaged in the 
work of destruction, has been compared to the sound 
of a flame of fire driven by the wind ; but a striking 
description occurs in 8outhey*s "ThaJaba :" 

(1) Kirby and Spence, toI. I. pp. 215—321. 



" Onward they come, a dark continuous cloud 
Of congregated myriads numberless. 
The rushing of whose wings was as the sound 
Of a broad river headlong in its course 
Plunged ftt>m a mountain summit, or the roar 
Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm. 
Shattering its billows on a shore of rocks.**' 

We have ahready enumerated a variety of ways in 
which insects, either directly or indirectly, are in- 
jurious to us. We might go on to show that they 
attack and destroy our food, our drugs and medicines, 
our clothes, our houses and furniture, our timber, and 
even the objects of our studies and amusements ; but 
we must leave the further investigation of this part 
of the subject to our readers, and passV)n to a brief 
consideration of the benefits conferred upon us by 
insects. 

Insects are beneficial to us in five ways; — ^first, 
as removing various nuisances and deformities from 
the face of nature; secondly, as destroying other 
insects, that, but for their agency, would multiply 
so as greatly to injure and annoy us; thirdly, as 
supplying food to useful animals, particularly to fish 
and birds ; fourthly, as affording food for man himself; 
and, fifthly, as supplying products useful in medicine, 
the arts, and manufactures. 

Insects have justly been called the great scavengers 
of nature ; and their services in removing dead car^ 
cases and putrid matter of all kinds are invaluable. 
WiUi such expedition do they perform their task, that 
Linnaeus asserts that three of a species of fly will 
devour a dead horse as quickly as a lion would. Stag- 
nant waters, which would otherwise exhale putrid 
miasmata, and be often the cause of fatal disorders, 
are purified by the innumerable larvae of gnats and 
other insects, which live in them, and abstract from 
them all the unwholesome part of their contents. 
Numerous tribes, again, prey on the noxious species 
of insects. The lady-bird, for instance, in the larvae 
state, feeds entirely upon aphides; and the havoc 
made amongst them may be conceived from the 
myriads of these interesting little animals which are 
to be seen in years when the plant-louse abounds. In 
1807 the shore at Brighton and other watering places 
on the south coast was literally covered with them, 
to the great surprise and even alarm of the inhabitants, 
who were ignorant that their little visitors were 
emigrants from the neighbouring hop-grounds, where, 
in their larve state, they had done incalculable benefit 
to the hop-growers by feeding upon that species of 
aphis which is known by the name of the Hop-fly. 

Locusts are in high esteem amongst the Arabs and 
various African tribes as an article of food; and 
caterpillars are greedily devoured by the Bosjesmen 
and Hottentots. Ants are conmionly eaten in Brazil 
and Sweden; and Labillardiere informs us that the 
inhabitants of New Caledonia seek for and eat with 
avidity krge quantities of roast«d spiders. Several 
Europeans are recorded as having a similar taste 
with these last-mentioned gentlemen. The celebrated 

(2) Southey's "ThaUba," i. 169. 8t« also, for an accoont va- 
equalled in correctneu and sublimity, Joel. ii. 2—10. 
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Aniia Maria Schunnan used to eat them like nuts, 
excusing her propensity by saying that she was bom 
\mder the sign Scorpio. Lalande, the Erench as- 
tronomer, was, as La^reille witnessed, equally fond of 
them ; and, lastly, Rosel has immortalized a German 
who used to spread them upon his bread like butter, 
observing that he found them very useful,— ia» sich 
auizulaxiren. 

But it is as supplying products useful in the arts 
and manufactures, that we are chiefly indebted to 
insects. The more important of these are ink, dyes, 
lac, wax, honey and silk. The value and the method 
of obtaining all these commodities are too well known 
to require any explanation on our part. We think we 
have said quite enough to prove that insects occupy 
an important position in tJie economy of this world, 
and that they are not to be despised, whether they be 
looked upon as iuflict^rs of injury or dispensers of 
good. Q. Q. 



THE SHAWL-WORKEK'S DAUGHTER. 

▲ KOMANCE OP THE PUKJAUB. 
BT MBS. P08TAK8. 

" Repu," said an aged man, bending over one of 
those crystal-like streams which form the chief beau- 
ties of the fair Valley of Cashmere, " the colours of 
this shawl will render it of priceless value to the ruler 
of the Punjaub, and in the court of Lahore few names 
wiU be greater than that of Yadeereh, the shawl- 
worker of Cashmere." 

The maiden bent yet lower towards the sti-eam, 
which reflected the rare loveliness of her graceful 
form, and as she laid the wools of gorgeous hue on 
the grassy bank by which she knelt, the picture was 
as fair a one, as rich, as picturesque, as artist or poet 
could desire. On either side of the valley rose tower- 
ing mountains covered with lofty forest trees, and 
around their bases were bright green copses of young 
nut bushes, among the leaves of which, in sweet and 
gentle murmurs, meandered the bright waters of the 
stream, which, flowing on in merry, gladsome mood, 
smiled on, as it were, by the bright sunshine, flung 
itself over rocks and pebbled strands of many-coloured 
mosaic, imtil in its broad and beautiful strength it 
flowed between those flower-enamelled banks on 
which knelt the lovely daughter of the shawl-worker, 
busied in drawing forth those woollen threads of varied 
dyes, whose wondrous brilliancy the waters of Cash- 
mere alone can give to the admiring eye of Oriental 
nobles. The Valley of Cashmere, always more beau- 
tiful than Persia or Lrak, and fair, to the borders of 
Cathay, — ^the Valley of Cashmere, sung by poets of 
every land and every age, — the valley, coveted alike by 
the princes of Cabool and the rulers of Lahore — this 
valley of pastoral loveliness, whose flocks and whose 
rivers, whose roses and whose maidens, have made it 
rich above all lands, was now in its fullest beauty ; for 
the season was the sweet spring time, and its festival 
gladdened every heart, as the voice of Nature, through 



the bursting buds and gales scented witb tlie pof ame 
of the roses with a hundred leaves,' sung of joy and 
hope, prosperity and pleasure, to every bloomTng 
maiden and mtmly youth who, in holiday array, ob- 
served the national fete, — the long-looked-for, the 
joyously hailed, " Busunt." You miglit have known 
it was the time of festival by the bright amber hues 
of all around ; by the colour of the tents, pitched on 
the wide plain; by the flowery necklaces, formed of 
buds of this hue, that fell over the shoulders of the 
goats as they cropped the young herbage, and you 
might have guessed it also by the veil of Refia, whidi 
half shaded her sweet young face as she bent in her 
vocation over the silvery stream of her loved valley. 

Another reflection in the bright mirror, where 
rested the goats' hair threads of crimson, purple, Uue, 
green, and rich orange dyes, caused an exclamation 
from the maiden's lips, and she drew back for a second 
and gathered her veil closer than it had been, but yet 
the blush that mantled on her cheek, the smile that 
curled her rosy lips, would have betrayed to one vorsed 
in the lore of maiden love, that the fair daughter of 
the shawl-worker felt no pain and no displeasure, as 
the reflection of the graceful and handsome form of 
the young soldier mingled with the many-ooloured 
webs that formed her task. And why should it have 
been otherwise ? for, from Fersui to the banks of the 
mighty Lidus, were they Affghans, Brahooes, or 
Bclooches, none among all these warriors could have 
been found more brave, more daring, more accom- 
plished in every manly grace and exercise, titan 
Nchna-Sing, Akali as he iK'as. His tribe was known 
as fanatics, zealous and bigoted. Nehna-Sing too 
may have been as zealous, as bigoted, as any Akali 
that ever wore burnished helmet and chain armour, 
and who fought in hot combat as men alone can fight 
when a false faith urges them to draw their swords 
for the religion of their land ; but to Refia he had 
been all gentleness, and she loved him with all the 
power of her warm young heart, the better, perhiq^s, 
for those very qualities that made him dreaded by men 
who differed fit)m and opposed the faith he lived but 
to defend. 

" Li good truth, Vadccreh," exclaimed the youth, 
in a clear and cheerful voice, " that shawl is the per- 
fection of your art, and Meer Ater Sing will give yon 
a good price for it, to bestow on the fairest danoer in 
the next Johneir Bazee that is performed, in the Silver 
Palace of the Shalimar Gardens." 

The shawl-worker raised his head : " I do not grow 
goats' hair nor weave fabrics such as this for Natch 
girls," he replied ; " neither for gold nor silver ; I 
work for fame, and the wool that has once grown on 
the goats of Vadcereh shall gird the loins of none but 
princes." The eyes of Refia were raised to those of 
the young Akali, and a smile was exchanged between 
them, which the old man either did not see, or heeded 
not. 

" Well, father," replied the youth, "be it so: but 
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we cannot control fate; and who knows, but that, 
lured by the fanie of thb Tery shawl in the court of 
Lahore, Snllana Sing, the noted freebooter of the 
Seal tribe, may plunder the prince's camels, and bestow 
it on one of the damseb of his travelling Hareem ; and 
now I see its colours in the suu-light, methinks they 
would well become a Greorgian slave." 

"Enough! enough!" angrily retorted the shawl- 
worker, " I. will not bandy words with a wild Akali ; 
truly, every one that wears long hair is not a Syud, 
and steel caps bring no wisdom. Befia, my child, you 
have tangled those green and orange threads ; take 
more care, dry them well, and then follow me to the 
looms; there is work in the border of the orange 
tawny shawl ordered by the Denodur Peer, that none 
but the delicate fingers of the Pearl of Cashmere can 
possibly embroider." And the old shawl-worker, with 
the rich fabric, dearer to him than aught beside bis 
daughter, walked slowly from the river side. 

" Did I not well, sweet one P" inquired the young 
soUlier, fondly, as he bent towards the yet kneeling 
figure of her he loved. ** Vadeereh would have talked 
of goats and dyes till sunset had I not told him of the 
Natch girl, and the Georgian slave ; poor Vadeereh ! 
But now, tell me, my rose, my Peri, — thou, the arrows 
of whose eyelash can pierce the strongest cuirass,— 
wilt thou love me, be true as the beautiful Zeeleekha 
was of old, and as thou tvrinest the coloured flowers 
of thy fair embroidery, think only of thy warrior love, 
though fate banishes him awhile from thy fair land 
and thee ? Speak to me, ere we part ! for, albeit I 
go to war for all an Akali holds dear, the trump of 
the enemy will be less sweet to my ears than the echo 
on my memory of thy last words ; for well I know, 
Refia, that every syllable from thy sweet lips is as a 
pearl of the sea of Truth!" 

Those much-desired words, however, were not 
spoken, but the maiden drew a knot of flowers from 
her soft bosom, and held them towards her lover. 
They were arranged as Cashmerian girls well know 
how to arrange the gems of earth when requiring such 
aid to syllable their loves ; and that the buds of this 
sweet bouquet spoke the language Nehna most de- 
sired, was proved at once, by the tender warm embrace 
in which the young warrior of the Akalis folded his 
early and only love. 

The sun had just sunk behind the feathery summits 
of the betel-nut and palm trees, yet all was still and 
silent about the Tomb of Nana Khan. It was a very 
handsome building, that old tomb! with its triple 
verandah of richly-sculptured arches, its massive stone 
terraces, and its roof of many domes ; and the luxu- 
riant garden in which it stood, on the banks of the 
calm waters of the Ravee, rendered it precisely one of 
those beautiful and picturesque spots sought for and 
beloved by the Oriental traveller. It was a place 
sanctified, as it were, by memory and by naturc ; be- 
neath its inmost chamber rested the mortal remains of 
one, who, during a long life of studious and learned 
retirement, had enjoyed the applause echoed to him 



from the busy haunts of men ; of those compelled to 
approve, but imable to imitate such self-devotion, and 
of that grateful incense, afforded by the homage of 
those who sought the Udasi (or man without passion) 
in his solitude, to learn from him words of wisdom. 
Often had the Guru Nana wandered in the beautiful 
garden where his mausoleum of fair white marble 
now stands, preaching to his disciples, and often had 
he quoted to them the beautiful words of the poet 
Sadi, while strolling among the groves of fragrant 
lime and orange that shaded his favourite retreat,— 
" The foliage of a newly clothed tree to the eye of a 
didoeming man, in every leaf displays a volume of the 
wondrous works of the Creator." And these trees 
were beautiful, now, as then, and the loveliest birds 
lodged in their branches; and the bright emerald 
coloured hues of the paroquets contrasted with the 
rich orange-tinted fruit of the laden boughs on which 
they rested, and the cicala sang her sweetest lay in 
her perfumed nest among the chumpa blossoms ; and 
the minar chattered, and the tiny humming-bird ba- 
lanced itself on the stem of the sweetest rose : all 
Mature was the same; but the voice of the sage was 
hushed for ever, and the sons of those who had once 
listened with deep reverence to cvexy word which 
flowed from his loved lips, now spread with a sigh 
their little prayer carpet, and read, for themselves, 
sentences from the Grinth (sacred book of the Seikhs) 
beneath the shaded alcoves of the wise man's resting- 
place. And there is a legend, too, which increases 
the awe that men feel for the Guru Nana. It is said, 
that on earth he virill appear again in vengeance, and 
that when he comes, the power of the Seikhs shall for 
their wickedness fall for ever, and blindness shall 
seize on all those who live and look upon this vision. 
To the Tomb of Nana Khan, however, men come 
for other purposes than to acquire wisdom, or indulge 
in contemplation. Men fled there for refuge, per- 
chance, often indeed did so when times were out of 
joint, or met to take counsel together when honesty 
was not altogether purposed. As we have seen, be- 
fore the hour of sunset, the tomb seemed still and 
desolate. But scarcely had the last golden ray black- 
ened into shade round the stem of the largest peepul, 
than a horseman appeared on the opposite banks of 
the deep clear river, dashing furiously onwards towards 
the tomb ; as he gained the Ravee*s bank, he gazed 
for a moment on the stream, but in a second more 
his gallant steed was breasting its waters, and with 
firmly applied stirrup, the horseman pressed his steed 
to the summit of the bank, and dismounted before the 
tomb. He was a man to be noted, that same rider : — 
one could not tell, at a casual glance, whether he was 
strong in good or evil, but that he had purpose, de- 
cision, strength of will, and energy of thought and 
action, none could doubt. He seemed a warrior too, 
or perhaps simply a man of rank ; for a Seikh, upon a 
journey, would be sure to wear chain armour, and 
possibly a helmet too, of polished steel, and the crim- 
son and green caparisons of his horse, the fringed 
embroideiy that extended from the well-padded saddle 
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over the good steed's flanks, and his double circlet of 
blue beads, with the depending tassel about his neck, 
would have equally become the horse of a prince or of 
a chieftain of inferior rank. The steed was evidcntlj 
well trained too, and strolled leisurely away in quest 
of shade, as his rider, with an impatient gesture, paced 
the marble terrace of the tomb. 

That the stranger was not a devotee, that he had 
not come to the Tomb of Nana Khan as a pilgrim, 
was very evident, for he did not oven salaam towards 
the Guru's resting-place as he ascended the steps of 
the terrace, nor did he remove his boots of shagreen 
leather ere he began to pace the polished marble of 
this venerated sanctuary. Soon the traveller paused ; 
he listened, he advanced a few steps, and looked 
eagerly along the river's bank, where a little dust 
ha& obscured a dark dim object, moving slowly for- 
ward; in a second again, however, he turned away 
with a gesture of disappointment and a curse upon his 
lip. It was but a Byragee that had rabed that little 
cloud of dust, a being devoid of clothing, smeared with 
ashes, and mounted on a starved pony without saddle 
or bridle, whose pace the holy man regulated, some- 
times, with his bare heels, and sometimes by the 
application of the little bamboo stick, to which was 
appended the scrap of red cloth, which, as a Byragee, 
he carried over his shoulder. The Byragee, however, 
honoured the tomb of the Guru as he passed it ; he 
slipped from his long necked bony tattoo to do it 
honour ; he pressed his forehead to the dust, he rubbed 
the sand over his body as if it had been some choice 
unguent, he muttered prayer and praise, and when he 
again passed onwards, it was with bowed head, as one 
not fit to look on the glory of that spot. And why 
was it, that, as that poor earth-smeared being bent 
low and humbly at the gorgeous fane he honoured, the 
stranger in mailed strength shrunk back, cowered in 
the shade of an alcove, nor came forth again till the 
Byragee was once more enveloped in his little screen 
of loose sand ? It was because he was a guilty, and 
therefore, for the time, a timid man ; he knew that a 
price had been set upon his head by the Prince Ater 
Sing, and he dreaded detection even by that unarmed, 
naked, lone Byragee ! The town, he knew, was near, 
scarce a eoss away, embosomed in those dark shadow- 
ing trees of Ber and Peepul, by the old well on the 
river bank, and he knew that Bargir horsemen too 
were there, or he should not have pressed his tired 
horse across the broad waters, instead of coming by 
the ferry; he was alone, too, without his followers, 
and fear whispered how soon he might be encom- 
passed, taken, — blown, perhaps, from the single gun of 
the mud fort, — and the idea so unstrung the nerves of 
the strong man, that he started with terror as a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and the friendly " Salaam 
Aleikoum " fell upon his ear. 

" Truly," exclaimed the speaker, " has the poet said, 
that Heaven gave thee two cars, and but one tongue, 
that you might hear much and answer but little ; yet, 
methinks, as our business presses, and it were well 
for you that your horse's shoes should look like new 



moons, the greeting of peace might have come from 
him who waited !" 

" Peace !" echoed the stranger, in a tone of harsh 
contempt, "who talks to Sniluia the OotlMr of 
peace r* 

" I do," was the reply ; " for peace may be bought, 
my friend, by the wise, as well as earned." 

The speaker was evidently a Syud of the valley of 
Pisheen, for his costume was that of the Brahooes <rf 
Khebt. His fine countenanoe and long waving* hair 
were surmounted by a tall cireular ci^ of crimstm and 
gold kinkaub; over his linen dress, girded with a 
green belt of shagreen leather, was a "posteen" or loose 
pelisse of fur, the skin whidb appeared ontside being 
embroidered with gold and sUks, while his lihio and 
white trowsers, of rich Bokhara fabric, fell lightly over 
his slippers, stiff with the gohl embroidery of Kan- 
dahar. 

" Ay, bought r* pursued Sullana, with a sneer ; 
" ever bought ! But your master grows exorbitant in 
his demands ; I have paid tribute to Ater Sing, year 
after year tribute, that all other men laugh at as 
nominal. I have never robbed a caravan, but Ater 
Sing took the rarest of the booty ; I have nev^ cut 
down a ripe field of standmg com, that Ater Sing had 
not the fullest sheaf; and now he attacks my bntree 
(stronghold) at Kaempur, and sets a price upon my 
head ; the freebooter of the Seal tribe, is, he &da» a 
curse upon his lands !" 

"IVuly, you sing mirsias (mournful aongs), my 
friend," replied Amam-ud-deen, a smile curling his 
dark moustache; ''but you forget that last little 
affair in the Khalsa hmds ; and it wa3 but a scnry 
packet of shawls, and of Umritsir manufacture too, 
every one of them, that your messenger brought to 
Govindghur after your capture of the caravan of 
Cashmere merchandise on its way to Tehran ! You 
have lacked wisdom, Sullana; but a remedy hi even 
now at hand worthy your ready wit to compass. The 
oil of protection may yet shine on the head of SuUana 
the freebooter; but be cautious, be prudent; share not 
counsels, offer not your salt, my sodl, to all comers, or 
Ihy head will soon whiten over one of the twelve gates 
of Lahore ! For the princes will it so, and Ater Sing 
must buy peace as well^ Sullana." 

" I can give no more," moodily returned the free- 
booter; "my followers desert me, my butree is in the 
power of your master; though the country is dis- j 
turbed, I can make no forays, and my wealth is even 
now in the hands of him who is thirsting for my 
blood." 

"Listen!" exclaimed the Syud; and he bent his 
head towards the freebooter. As he spoke, the coun- , 
tenance of Sullana brightened,*-a smile played upon 
his lips, he bowed in acquiescence, and, tighteningfthe ' 
shawl around his waist, remarked, " It shall be done, 
and promptly ; — by the holy Grinth, the giii must be 
handsome to please the taste of Ater Sing, with his 
Persians, Georgians, and Hindoos, — and her old father 
too, the shawl-worker ! Ha, ha ! we shall have rare 
designs even in the butree of Sullana ! I wfll care for 
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him, and lie shall teach ine to judge of the borders of 
a shawl by torch-light, that the rarest work of Cash- 
mere's looms may not be lost to the beauties of the 
hareem of the chieftain of the Seals." 

And so the priest and the robber parted ; and, ere 
he left the Tomb of Nana Khan, the Syud of Pisbeen 
prostrated himself at the shrine of the saint, not 
hoping that the act would make him better, but con- 
fident that it would make him luckier ; enable him, in 
fact, the better to practise a crooked policy, to blind 
the ignorant, and to overreach the cunning. 



" Truly," observed the shawl-worker of Cashmere, 
as he passed the needle skilfully through the tlireads 
of a most delicate fabric, preparing it to become the 
border of a scarf ordered by Dost Mahomed of Cabool; 
" truly, the sun shines upon us, and as I told that 
young headstrong Akali, the court at Lahore would 
soon find that Yadeereh of Cashmere was one to 
whom it were well to give seyafets (dinners). Runjeet 
Sing might boast of his shawls of Umritsir, but the 
Maharajah knew they were no better than aTotta 
Lounghi when compared to the fabrics of our valley. 
Poor men were glad to go, and to set up looms there, 
but it was all bosk; there was no skill at Umritsir." 

" The water, father, — ^was that not the cause of the 
workers' failure?" observed the sweet daughter of 
the. speaker. "Ah! where can streams be found, 
such as those that flow beneath the flowery banks of 
our beautiful Cashmere?" 

*' By the word of the B4b4 N&nac, you talk much 
folly, my child ! The rivers are well enough, and had 
the banks fewer flowers, they would not tangle as they 
do the drying wool when the breeze passes over them ; 
still, as I have said, the water is well enough, but do 
you suppose they fail at Umritsir, and make shawls as 
stiff as camel saddles for want of water ? Wait till 
Yadeereh sits on the Musnud of Ater Sing's favour, 
and you shall see shawls long enough to compass the 
earth, — soft enough to draw through the Maharajah's 
signet, — uid embroidered in flowers, glowing with 
hues like the gardens of Shalimar." 

The young giri started ; she rushed to the old man's 
side; ^e knelt before him, and, gasing with soft, 
tearful eyes fiill into his face, exclaimed, in a voice 
broken by sobs, ''Aias, my father ! Oh, say —tell me that 
this is some dreadful dream ! — ^Promise me, you will not 
leave my own sweet valley, this Paradise of Earth, for 
the dissipated dreadful court of that wicked scourge 
of the Punjaub, Ater Sing ! Oh, my father ! believe 
not the words of this man — this messenger— who 
would hire you from our sweet, calm, tranquil valley, 
to a scene of riot, revehy, and bloodshed! Let us 
work still here, and your fame will be great, from 
Persia to the Lidian plains ; but go not among those, 
idio, in mirth, consume their time on silken cushions, 
CTrftlfjff of the tears of hapless parents, and the shrieks 
from plundered homes." 

" The child is mad !" observed Yadeereh. " Think 
you, I care not for a name — ^think you, I will here 
tend goats rather than wear the turban of recogiiition 



among princes, and ride on the elephant of the Maha- 
rajah's protection, so that men shall say, * Make way 
for the favourite of the court !— Make way for the 
great Yadeereh, the shawl-worker of Lahore!' On 
my eyes be it ! And you, child, — ^who knows — ^you 
have a stature like the pine, and Ater Sing loves 
beauty ; you might become a ranee in good time ; how 
f^en thinJc you it will sound, — * Make way for the 
father of the queen ! — Make way for the Governor of 
Chuttore-ka-KiUa!' and then, if a Mooslem does but 
smile, as Lutuf Ali did at Busunt the other day, when 
the yellow powder fell on my cap, I shall order his 
beard to be plucked out, hair by hair, as does the 
Maharajah Gokub Sing." And in his exdtement, 
the old shawl-worker commenced a flower upon the 
wrong side of the Cashmere, and did not note it. 

Befia arose, with a heaving bosom, and a heart 
aching with conflicting emotion. She stole from the 
home of her childhood, and speeding over the flowery 
mead cast herself by the fair river's bank, and there, 
as if relieved by the' fancied sympathy of nature, she 
wept with the first grief of a young and tender heart, 
whose childish affections, having little to interest them 
beside, had taught her to love the flowers, the forests, 
the ghules, and the streams of her own sweet valley 
as her friends, her companions, the confidants of 
her young griefs, her early sorrows, and her girlish 
love. And oh I how bitter now was the agony with 
which she remembered the absence of the young Akali ! 
Were Nehna Sing but there, all would be well ; he had 
influence with her father, he too loved Cashmere, and 
he would have no fear as she had of that bold man who, 
as the messenger from the Punjaub prince, was luring 
her father from his peaceful home, with the maledal 
for dreams of wild ambition. 

Poor child ! and as she -so lay, pillowed on the 
sweet flowers that she fancied responded to her love 
for them, an eye was fastened on her fair form and 
glowing cheek, from which, had she been conscious of 
its presence, Befia would have shrunk as from the 
dangerous glare of the deadliest serpent; but the 
heart-broken girl believed herself in solitude, and 
knew not of the triumph which filled the whole being 
of that reprieved man, who from beneath the shadow 
of the neighbouring thicket of young nut-trees gazed 
upon the lovely form of the shawl-worker's hapless 
daughter. 



It was, as we have seen, the spring time of the year, 
and certainly nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
Shalimar gardens, with their crystal springs and dark 
orange groves, over which peered the lofty and richly 
sculptured minarets of Lahore, their shining marble 
glowing in the amber sim-light, as if touched with the 
purest gold. And if contrast ever was wanting in those 
umbrageous shades, it certainly was not so now ; for 
tents were pitched about its groves, and a thousand 
spears bristled among its leafy shades ; here and there 
spots clear from culture were spread with rich carpets 
of crimson cloth bordered with gold, and on them 
were silver chairs, and vesseb of pure gold studded 
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with uncut gems; and with this barbaric pomp of 
featival were mingled signs of war— crescents of steel, 
much used by the warriors of the Punjaub, with metal 
sluelds, daggers, and matchlocks. Beneath the trees 
might be seen various groups, and these were also 
characteristic of the country and the times. Here 
would be observed a group of Bargir horsemen, reposing 
on their many-coloured saddles, and chatting of war 
and plunder; there, a Natch girl, with her little 
crimson cap for the moment laid aside, braiding her 
glossy hair by the aid of a little Delhi gbiss held 
between her knees, while she listened in great glee 
to the wrangling of the Tina and tomtom player, who 
could ^ot amicably divide their last night's gains. 
Other groups were engaged in compounding pilaus, 
and roasting animab whole, in preparation for the in- 
tended banquet ; and a little apart from them was 
the executioner of the court, seeing sentence passed 
upon a miserable Moslem, who writhed in agony as the 
Scikh barber plucked, hair by hair, his cherished beard, 
occasionally singeing it to save trouble to himself; a 
proceeding not much cared for by the executioner, for 
he also longed to be in readiness for the Johneir Bazee, 
to be performed in the chieftain's tent, where the 
favourite dancers from Hindostan were about to 
exliibit their skill, to charm the depraved taste of the 
vindictive imd dissolute Ater Sing. 

In the centre of these lovely gardens stood the tent 
of the chief ; it was of crimson cloth richly embroidered; 
from the summit rose a spear-head of huge dimensions 
and of burnished silver, and the curtains of the door- 
ways and the lining of the tent, were equally formed 
of Cashmere shawls, in colour, pale green, broidered 
with many hues. At the doorway was a jet of 
delicious water, and on the edge of the marble basin 
into which it fell were several pairs of slippers, left by 
those who were permitted an audience with the prince. 

A group of Akali were also there, their steel helmets 
glittering in the sun, and theur dark flashing eyes 
Qxcd on the doorway of the tent. In a moment 
more the Cashmere curtain was hastily pushed aside, 
and Nehna Sing with hurried steps came forth, not as 
he looked in the fair valley of Cashmere, as he 
pressed to his heart the tender form of his early love, 
—not as he looked while he jested the old shawl- 
worker on his favourite fabric, — ^but with features 
distorted by passion, and eyes glaring with all the 
excitement of hot fanaticism. ** What said he ?" with 
one voice inquired the waiting group; "shall it be 
done?" 

**The chief Ater Sing replies,'* said Nehna, and as 
he spoke the young Akali laid his hand upon his 
ready kreese, *'that you may break your own heads 
with your devices." 

" May every curse of the B4b4 N&nac light on him 
and his," was the reply — " but no doubt now remains; 
let us hasten to Qohiub Sing." 

With haughty and determined mien the Akalis 
turned and left the spot, every brow dark with well 
nursed projects of revenge, every eye flashing with the 
fierce zeal of a blo9d-8hedding faith, but as Uiey went 



the slipper of Nehna Sing' was caught by a tasigled 
weed ; he stooped, and a violet eyed little blossom met 
Ins toucL Sweet, gentle, humanizing are the poixren 
of association on the human heart ! The Akali gazed 
on that humble flower; he gathered it, inhaled its 
fragrance, marvelled at its delicate beauty ; and as he 
did so he remembered how its twin had seemed to 
smile on him from the bouquet formed by the hand of 
the shawl-worker's daughter ; and then soft memories 
thronged the mind of the young Akali, and his eye 
melted with gentleness, and hb firmly compressed 
lips were relaxed with a smile of tenderness. 

Within his pavilion, on a silver couch piled with 
silken cushions, leaned the prince Ater Sing ; and ai 
the summer heats had not commenced, he wore over 
his ordinary dress a pelisse of green Cashmere shawls 
lined with choice furs. In one comer of the tent sat 
the Guru Maini^ whose office it was to continue 
muttering, with what was intended for musical cadence 
sentences from the Grinth, which he now held on 
his knees, reading without reference to any intcrmp- 
tions that might occur ; so that whether Akali threat- 
ened or Natch woman danced, or minister flattered, 
Maiui still read the Grinth, and, careless of the moral, . 
the sound lulled the scuscs of the prince as the DaUing 
waters of a fountain, with its ceaseless babblings will ■ 
soothe to rest a weary traveller. At the foot of the 
couch on which the chief reposed crouched Amam- 
ud-deen, the Syud of Fisheen : his eyes were fixed - 
upon the ground, and he seemed wisely waiting lo < 
gather from his master's humour the tone it was ! 
politic to adopt; meanwhile, the Syud ran over his 
beads as not expecting notice. 

"Well, Syui" at length remarked the prince, "I I 
grow weary of you, and think I shall find pastime in 
removing that head of thine which seems unable now to ! 
plan a project for your master. You become tedions ' 
Syud." 

" Oh ! my lord," returned the Syud, " remember the j 
words of the Persian, — ' Alas ! for him thai is gone, ; 
and done no work ; the drum of departure has beat> 
and his burthen is not made up.' " 

** If you would save your head, my friend, tell us 
something fitter to anoint our ears than sentences 
from Persian Gurus. One of them says that poetry is a • 
bride and music her jewels, and this reminds me of the 
Cashmerian girl, and the price of Sullana's freedom. I 
am curious to see this pearl of the valley, and to add 
it to my string of beauties, but Ater Sing brooks no 
delay, and if the damsel appears not in the Johneir 
Bazee ere the moon rises tliis night over the gardens 
of Shalimar, by the beard of your prophet, priest, and 
by the hatred I bear your people, thy head shall whiten 
beside the robber's, before yon mtfble minarets echo 
to the mid-day prayer." 

" The Prince has spoken," was the reply, "and his 
voice falls on the ear of his servants like t4ie melody of 
the cicak on the morning breeze." 

That night mad revelry reigned in the pavilion of 
Ater Sing, and wild license made nig^t hideous. 
Women, excited by strong libations, forgot the charm 
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of their sex, and in dissolute evil, rivfdled the Chailas 
and favourites of their master, while in all the seductive 
grace of eastern costume, were grouped the young 
beauties of the Hareem, Georgians with their raven 
locks, and fair blue-ejed Persian damsels, lovely all 
as houris, yet there compelled to witness scenes of 
horror unknown to any other court but such as are to 
be found in the Puujaub, where oriental magnificence 
and dissolute barbarity seem to emulate and outvie 
each other. Among that group was one pale, 
trembling, tearful, shrinking creature, lovely as a Peri. 
Her costume differed from those around her, and as 
the revelry proceeded, she drew her Cashmere shawl 
closer round her form, and buried her tear-stained 
face in its soft folds ; but the eye of Ater Sing had 
already marked her as Ids prey, and as Yadeereh the 
shawl-worker of Cashmere sat among the soldiers of 
the prince and heard their rude jests on the reprieve 
granted by public proclamation to the noted free- 
booter of the Seal tribe, he scarcely regretted the 
Tiolence that had placed his daughter in the prince's 
Hareem, or doubted that another sun would see 
himself invited to a zeyafet (dinner) at the court, and 
invested with full honours as the respected governor of 
Chuttore-ka-KiUa." 



It was an old street in Lahore, and one much 
deserted, for it had been the shawl-workers* quarter 
before Kunjeet Sing removed them to Umritsir, and 
bestowed so much labour and money in his unsuccessful 
attempt to make the produce of Punjaub looms equal 
to those of Cashmere. Weavers and embroiderers 
from the valley had indeed been induced to settle 
there and ply tlieir vocation ; goat's hair had been 
introduced of the right quality and finest texture ; but 
the fabrics, despite all this, were hard and coarse, and 
held as much inferior to those of Cashmerian looms. 
Yety notwithstanding this failure in all the oriental 
courts, the shawl-workers remained at the second city 
of the Punjaub, and returned not to Lahore, so, as we 
have seen, their old quarter was deserte(^ and no sound 
of the shuttle was heard in its streets. The one we 
now have in our mind's eye was narrow and dirty, the 
houses low and dark, with heavy wooden door- 
ways and window shutters, much carved, but very 
ponderous, and crusted with accumulated dirt. Beneath 
the close verandah of one of these houses might be 
seen two women of different ages, and consequently 
different aspects. One, aged and decrepit, was slowly 
engaged in turning the handle of a corn-mill that was 
placed between her knees, murmuring as she did so 
the "grinding song," and turning the wooden pin 
mechanically, as it seemed, her grey hair falling in 
long straight tangled threads over her bleared and 
reddened eyes. A little way apart from this disgusting 
looking crone, a handsome girl leaned on the old 
diest of heavily carved bkck wood that contained her 
stock of finery, her imguents, and her perfumes, her 
veils and shawls and other necessaries for her pro- 
fession ; and these were not few, for the damsel was a 
favourite Natch girl of the court, the same who had 



danced at the f^te in the Shaliroar gardens, and with 
the coquettish idleness that distinguishes her ckss, 
the handsome Gul-Bhye (sister of a rose) amused 
herself with admiring so much of her fair form, as 
could be there reflected in a little mirror set in massive 
silver, which formed her thumb ring, and was singularly 
large for its position. 

" Sleep, child, sleep," squeaked the old woman at 
length, with the shrill voice of a minar, "sleep ; for if 
Ater Sing is disturbed as you say, nothing but Natches 
and wine will cheer him, and you may be called to-night 
to another Johneir Bazee." 

" Cheef him !" sneered the girl, " he wants no 
cheering ; his mad fit is on him, and a fdl draught 
of kusumba would do him good; he may have it 
too, for they say that Nighara the Georgian is wild 
with jealousy, and has spent her time in incantations, 
ever since the Cashmerian girl has been placed' in the 
Hareem." 

" Pool !" ejaculated the crone, " does she not know 
her day is past ? \Fou were a favourite once, Gul-Bhyc, 
but a handsome girl can find lovers as fond and 
generous as Ater Sing in any ghur, and with a better 
chance of living to eat pan in their old age too." 

" You are wise, mother," smiled the girl, " and now 
I have fixed my fancy on young Nehna Khan the Akali, 
but he is in love, they say, with the Cashmerian ; but 
his bulbul is caged now, and he may find the voice of 
the cicala as sweet." 

"Ay child," was the reply, "but the bulbul may 
fly back to its nest, for it loves the wild woods oi 
Cashmere better, it seems, than the gilt cage of 
Laliorc." 

"All," laughed the giri, "my cheek will not fade with 
that fear. She hates Ater Sing, and tells him so, but 
who ever heard of escape when Amam-ud-dean has 
ought at stake ? The bird may die in its cage, but it 
will not sing again in the green woods and beside th^ 
bright waters of Cashmere. Poor thing ! I. like the 
pale cheeked daughter of the shawl-worker better 
than all those proud Georgians and stately Hindoos, 
with their kinkaubs, and their jewels, thehr haughty 
sneers and then: abusive epithets ; and if I had not 
cast my eyes on Nehna Khwi, I would carry her a love 
token now and then to soothe her, or sing her a 
Persian gazul without reward." 

And when the girl had spoken, she meditated awhile, 
and then pillowed her head upon her soft round arm, 
and sinking down on the silken carpet where she had 
reclined, fell into a quiet slumber, smiling from time 
to time as imagination brought to her young fancy 
dreams of successful love, of brilliant triumph, of gifts, 
music, and of sun-lit gardens decked for festivaL 

Por a moment the crone regarded her with interest. 
"Ay," she muttered at length, "it was a good day 
for me when I stole that babe from the palace at Delhi: 
nobody can rival her in Lahore, and a pretty sura she 
has brought me too," and as she spoke, the old 
woman put her com mill on one side, and turning up 
the corner of the mat on which it rested, loosened a 
portion of the floor, and put her shrivelled arm into the 
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aperture, drew forth an eartlien pot in which glistened 
coins and bangles, with gems of price. The crone 
glanced at the sleeper, and a strange smile of cunning 
meaning then parted her skinny lips. " A good trick 
tbat, to pretend the robbers had taken all we had. 
Who knows P this girl may leave me, even now, and 
who then would find panior old Mata ? Who, of all the 
gallants of Lahore, would remember that she too had 
once been young and handsome ; or stop to give her 
even a handful of rice, as they remembered it but 
now P" and with a low chuckle the woman first lifted a 
bangle to her forehead, and then replaced her treasure, 
contiuoing when she had done so the low murmur of the 
grinder's song. , 

The apartment was small, but lofty, and the win- 
dows looked over a lovely country, luxuriantly wooded, 
and sparkling with many streams. From the ceiling 
of the room hung variously-coloured lamps, depending 
from silver chains ; and although the floor was simply 
Qovercd with white calico, the furniture was of massive 
silver, and the piled cushions of the finest Cashmere 
shaws, pale green in colour, and contrasting beauti- 
fully with the bunches of sweet roses, that had been 
scattered there by the hands of maidens scarcely less 
fair than the bvely girls who now reclined near the 
open window. One of these was Nighara, the Geor- 
gian favourite, and the other Refia^ tlie daughter of 
the shawl-worker of Cashmere. The form of the latter 
was bent hke a faded lotus flower, and the dark 
flashing eyes of the Georgian filled with tears as she 
gazed on the hapless being, who had sworn to die 
rather than become her rival in the afl*ections of the 
prince her master. The Georgian girl loved Ater Sing 
with the wild passion of a first and ardent love, but 
violent in her jealousy, she was yet tender in her pity, 
and now sat with her arm round the suffering liefia, 
as if she were the sister of her heart. 

" Nay," said the young Georgian, in a coaxing 
voice, as she passed her jewelled hand over the dis- 
ordered tresses of the weeping Refia, ** sing no more 
mirzias, my soul ; we will yet plot together to get you 
free, and Gul-Bhye shall aid us, and take your tokens 
to the young Akali. These walls are not so high but 
toe kve may scale th«n yet ; and if Gholaub Sing of 
Cashmere does not cage you again, my honey-bird, 
you shall yet be a soldier's bride." 

'* Or I will dify Nighara !" murmured the hapless 
Eefia. '* Alas ! alas ! grief remains ui my heart like 
the fire of the departed caravan in the deserted 
plain!" 

** Well," returned the Qeoi^gian, " the poets say, 
nothing that is broken bears any value except the 
heart, which is the more valuable the more it is 
broken ; we will ask Nehna Sing of that. But hark !— - 
What shouts are those P — ^they ring on my ear unlike 
any sound but that which seemed to rend the Hareem 
walls asunder on the death of the Lion of Lahore. 
Oh! my prince, my love!— O Nanac! spare him, 
and be merciful!'* And as she thus shrieked forth 
her prayer, the Georgian girl sprang to the sculptured 



window, and strained her eyes to catch a glimpee on 
either side, from thence to learn from what the din 
arose, but vainly; for the Hareem was on the city 
wall, and looked forth only on the silent plain, ami 
towards the wooded mountains of Cashmere. 

Too soon, however, the dreaded news was learned; 
the prince Ater Sing, in drunken revel, had fallen 
by the dagger of Sullana the freebooter ; his funeral ob- 
sequies were hurriedly arranged, and five of the latest 
favourites of the Hareem were commanded to be in 
readiness for immolation on his pyre. 

The time arrived, and the sun shone as bright^ 
forth as if no deed of horror could that day stain the 
face of smiling nature ; as if no young life was to be 
hushed for ever by violent and cruel means, nor any 
cloud arise from earth to heaven but that cd grateful 
incense from a temple's fane or the hearth of a bappj 
home ! Man, however, had decreed it otherwise, and 
already the faggots were piled in order, to oomplete 
the dreadful sacrifice ; ahready the guards surrounded 
the spot to prevent escape ; already the royal band 
prepared the instruments wherewith to drown the 
shrieks of anguish that would ere long be forced from 
the young lips, too soon to be stilled for ever. The 
chieftain's horse was also there ; and he who ahonld 
slay him was now engaged in decking the unconsdoos 
beast with gems and flowers, he champing bis bit and 
curvetting the while, as if exiieoting to rush forth in 
eager heat to battle. Akali fanatics, too, were there, 
and Gurus in vast numbers ; and superstition waa at 
its height, and fierce zeal, or pallid fear, as the natures 
of men varied, distorted the faces of the thronging 
thousands now pressing around that spot; and far 
away, in the privacy of yonder Hareem, might be heard 
mad screams, ravings of despair, agonies of terror, 
worse, far worse than death ; and these again were 
stilled as opium did its work, and passive unoonsekxia- 
ness succeeded to hideous and oonTulaiTe tenor. 
Refia, exhausted by her late miseriea, lay erouehed 
upon her cushions, and the Georgian girl* as lore oon- 
quered her fear of death, put aside the nmrita cup, 
and, with the aspect of an inspired sibyl, triumphed in 
the hour that should unite her for ever to the object 
of her passionate and doating love. 

The day advances, the guards are donUed, the din ' 
increases, the artillery thunders forth its tremendoos , 
salvos, the body of Ater Sing, arrayed in all the { 
pomp of a Punjaub chieftain's state, is brought before < 
the temple. The elephants of war trumpet forth 
their loud salutes; the faggots of sandal wood are j 
lighted, and from the Hareem's gates troop forth a i 
female group ohaunting low mirziaa. Among them, 
borne on litters, are the victims, each bden with i 
jewels, each radiant with beauty, each attired in fSestive ^ 
dress. The Georgian first appears, with flashing eyes, 
warm cheek, fired with the hot fever of this \iM ex- 
citement, and a bosom heaving with its burden of 
unmixed passion. Then is borne forward the daughter 
of the shawl-worker, pale and almost insenaiMe, on 
her cushions; yet the crowd think not of the rest, 
these being so young, so lovely, so strangely con* 
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trasted, so exquisitely beautiful ! The crowd separates 
to receive and hail the nctims ; the priests adyance, 
they lift them from their litters, they place them 
upon those treacherous beds, whose silken covers 
conceal the fatal piles so soon to crackle with red 
Ore, and send their tall flames to teU a tule of fearful 
import to the now pure and smiling heavens :— the 
faggot of sandal wood is lighted, the priest touclies 
the oil-steeped border of the couch on which the poor 
trembUng form of the daughter of the shawl- worker 
now lies helpless ; — ^he steps aside, and soon the lam- 
bent flames flash up alike from every pyre ; but in the 
same moment a ory of wild terror bursts from the 
guard— they fall back appalled— strong men flee, and 
superstitious fear renders the warrior weak as the 
helpless child. The prophecy is fulfilled; the Guru 
of the Tomb, the Udasi of the Grove, he it is, that, 
with upraised hand, stands, terrible in vengeance, now 
among them ! The strong men flee, the priests fall 
cowering to the earth ; but the vision heeds them not ; 
and while cries and groans for mercy rend the air, 
Refia is clasped in a Arm embrace, smd borne from 
her flery couch. A moment more, and a horseman 
spurs towards the mountains, and the Akali band 
pour forth a shout of triumph that seems to rend the 
very heavens : — She is safe ! she is won ! And the 
disqu^ed people smite their breasts, and marvel in 
vain at the pale dread that so kte oppressed them. 



In the butree of Sullanathe freebooter Yadeereh 
labours at his looms, and as the old man plies his 
needle in constramed labour for his tyrant master, his 
thoughts wander to far Cashmere, to its wooded 
mountains and its crystal streams, and to that sweet 
flower-embosomed cottage by the old water-fall, which 
the AkaU and his fair wife have chosen for their 
forest home. 



ON SHAKSPEARB'S INDIVIDUALITY IN HIS 
OHAKAOTERS. 



s)UKs?EAB£*8 soLDi^^—iconHjtued). 

' BT UXKl OOWDES OIABKB. 

Shaksfbarb had a task worthy of his genius, in 
deUneating the eharacter and chronicling the career 
of Henry V. He had to depict him as the darling of 
the EngUsh hearts, their leader in the most brilliant 
military exploits, the achiever of their greatest con- 
quests, theur fiivourite hero and boasted monarch; 
while he had also to preserve a regard for historic 
truth, by showing that his early youth was sullied by 
more than irregularity — ^by a companionship with idle- 
ness, looseness, and thefl^ and by an irreverent dis- 
courtesy towards the dignity of law and equity, even 
to the insulting and striking their minister, in the 
persoa of the Lord Chief Justice. But the manner 
in which the poet has executed this task is indeed 
equal to its exigencies. In studying the character 
and career of this prince, as Sliakspeare has portrayed 



them^ through the live plays of Richard II., the two 
Parts of Henry IV„ Hcury V., and the "First Part 
of Henry VI., we cannot fail of being struck with 
the marvellous truth, power, judgment, fidelity, vigour, 
aud harmonious consistency, with which the whole is 
developed. From the very first mention of this 
" unthrifty son" by his deploring father, Bolingbroke, 
in the first of the above-mentioned plays, to the 
funeral oration pronounced in the last over his 
honoured remains, by those who have survived to 
hail his reform, to celebrate his triumphs, and to 
lament his loss, — every incident is in keeping, every 
scene is appropriate, every touch is consonant with the 
task which Shakspeare had in hand. No point of 
truth has been violated, yet no extenuating circum- 
stance has been omitted; no fact is suppressed or 
misstated, yet no advantageous light has been wanting 
to redeem and display the whole with the best eflect. 
The gross insult to the " majesty and power of law 
and justice" is atoned for by an ample and honourable 
apology to the Lord Chief Justice, in the very first 
moment of the young king's accession to royalty; 
aud the degrading companionship is accompanied by 
an artful intimation of the self-scrutiny constantly 
going on in the young prince's mind, with a view to 
ultimate reform, while the associates themselves are 
painted in such colours of gaiety, mirth, unrestraint, 
jollity, and good-humour, as shall effectually account 
for the fascination which they possess over the fancy 
of the young prince as a means of temporary amuse- 
ment, reeling the necessity for this vivid colouring, 
Shakspeare has lavished all the resources of his art 
upon the creature thus called into existence to be the 
young prince's magnetic associate ; and he produced 
that miracle of wit, humour, enjoyment, roguery, 
geniality, impudence, luxury, waggery, case, sweet 
temper, high spirits, joviality, and good fellowship- 
immortal Sir John Falstaff ! 

The fact is, the brilliancy of Falstaff fairly outshines 
every thing else that he comes near, and throws them 
into comparative shadow; so that, if we would cleariy 
judge of the other characters iu those plays where he 
appears, we must step aside out of the light for 
a while, and screen our eyes from its influence, by 
allowing them to dwell only upon less dazzling objects, 
or, to speak more plainly, we must read the play ex- 
clusive of his scenes, or if his scenes, exclusive of 
his speeches ; — it really is the only way to resist the 
all-powerful spell of Sir John's fascination. Once 
permit yourself to read a line of him, and you are ! 
lost. Regret for the prince's idle hours is merged in ! 
a sense of the humours of the knight ; and consider- i 
ation of the consistent development, the artistic con- 
trivance displayed in the one character, is lost sight of 
in relishing the wit of the other. What reader is 
there tlmt does not feel tho interest in the moral { 
reform of the hero suspended during his dismissal of ■ 
his former companion ? Who is there that does not ' 
find his admiration of the nobleness with which the : 
young Ving acknowledges his former oourse of error, 
and proclaims his intention of an amended future way ' 
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of life, mingle with a sense of abated satisfactioou 
when we iiud that that amendment necessarily in- 
volves the disgrace of the old favourite P Shakspeare 
himself, though admitting this necessity, allows his 
own regret to appear, and thus sanctions ours. Eor, 
when we afterwards hear of FalstaiT's death, Mrs. 
Quickly says,—** The king hath killed his heart." 

" Nym, The king hath run bad humours on the 
knight, that 's the even of it 

Pistol. Nym, thou hast spoke the right; his heart is 
firaoted and corroborate. 

^^771. The king is a good king : but it must be as it 
may ; he passes some humours and careers." 

Afterwards, also, there is a subtle indication of this 
sympathy of Shakspeare's with the regret we all feci 
for FalstafT's fate. He makes Fluellen, in the midst 
of a eulogium on Henry Y., unconsciously censure 
his expediency in this respect :— 

'* As Alexander is kill his friend Clytus, being in his 
ales and his cups, so also Hany Monmouth, being in 
his right wits and his goot judgments, is turn away the 
fat knight with the great pelly-doublet." 

The present affords another instance of the usual 
effect of speaking of Falstaff. Here have we been 
beguiled into a digression from the subject of this 
paper— for assuredly Sir John is no soldier. To 
return, therefore, to Henry V., that renowned one. 

The method in which the poet all along has pre- 
pared us to expect that the young prince will be 
ultimately reclaimed, is curiously traceable from that 
very first speech of his father's, where he speaks with 
such regret of his ** unthrifty son," ending with — 

*^ As dissolate as desperate ; yet, through both 
I aee some sparkles of a better hope, 
Which elder days may happily bring forth.** 

Wherever Shakspeare has been compelled to allow 
his hero to appear in a degrading position, he has been 
careful to introduce a counterbalancing touch of re- 
demption; as witness his hesitation, in the scene 
where the robbery at Gadshill is first proposed, only 
yielding to the prospect of the jest which it will 
involve against Falstaff; and again, in the tavern, 
where he tells the sheriff, who comes to apprehend the 
thieves, a deliberate falsehood, but at the same time 
takes means that '* the money shall be paid back with 
advantage.'* Throughout all his self-asserting speeches, 
this future promise is strikingly perceptible. Li the 
first, frequently-quoted soliloquy, beginning, — ** I 
know you all," &c.; in the vindication he offers to his 
father, in the second scene of the third act ; in his 
alertness when the army is levied against the rebels ; 
in that touch of discretion, where he rebukes Falstaff 
for an untimely jest in the royal camp ; in his digni- 
fied, yet modest challenge to Hotspur ; in his soldierly 
conduct during the battle, his unwillingness to quit 
the field when wounded, with his filial rescue when 
his father is in peril; in his gallant bearing in the 
single-handed fight with Percy, and the chivalrous 
courtesy that prompts him to cover the face of his 
slain rival ; m his disposal of the vanquished Douglas ; 



in the self-reproachful tone that pervades his behaTioor 
the first time we see him in the Second Part of Henry 
IV., where, through his idle talk with Poins, wc 
perceive the course of his inward thought, and he 
actually says, ** Well, thus we play the fool with the 
time ; and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and 
mock us ;" and in an after scene, where he exdainos : 

'* By heaven, Poins, 1 feel me much to blarney 
So idly to profane the precious time, 
W hen tempest of commotion, like the south. 
Borne \rith black vapour, doth begin to melt. 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads :** 

in each and all of these several instances we hare 
cited, there are clearly traceable those '* sparkles ci 
a better hope" to which his father incipiently alluded, 
and which ultimately shine forth in a glorious refarm- 
atiou. 

It is worthy of a passing remark, as an instance of 
the harmonious propriety which invests Shakspeare's 
creations, that the pnnce in his idle moments and 
tavern-talk speaks prose, but that his higher moods 
of thought are expressed in blank verse. 

There is a singular reticence observable in the 
character of this prince — a secret pleasure he takes in 
holding back the evidences of these ** sparkles** until 
such time as he shall choose to bid tl^ blaze fortli 
in full splendour. He evinces a strong consciousness 
of their existence in himself, but retains them latent, 
with a sort of usurious calculation that their unex- 
pected revelation shall bring him manifold interest : — 

'* Like bright metal on a sullen ground. 
My reformation, glittering o*er my feaii, 
Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes. 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off." 

In the like spirit is the reward which he proposes to 
himself in the victory over Hotspur, when he says : — 

" The time will come. 
That I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. . 
Percy is but my fiictor, good my lord. 
To engross up glorious deeds on my behalt** 

He is content to lie in wait, as it were, for fame, 
secure in his conscious desert of ultimate renown. 
He loves to hoard thb consciousness, and enjoys the 
thought that he shall ** live to show the incredulous 
world the noble change that he has purposed." His 
atonement to the Lord Chief Justice, and the public 
dismissal and disgrace to which he subjects Falsta^ 
are completely in keeping with the sort of triumph 
which the prince has proposed to himself all along — 
to astonish people, and baffle all their anticipations, 
and to win their admiration at a smgle and unex- 
pected stroke^ 

" So shall the world perceive 
That I have tum'd away my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company.'* 

It is curiously indicative of a point of consistency 
in Shakspeare's delmeation, that this feature in Prince 
Henry's character is an inherited one. His father 
Bolingbroke exhibits m the course of his career a like 
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tendency to caLcolating foresight, and patient re- 
servation in his scheme of action. Much of this is 
ayowed in his disconrse with the prince, where we 
find smoothness, expediency, purposes held in abeyance 
to pmdenoe and policy, concealed beneath an oily 
exterior, to have been his rule in life. Li his son. 
Prince Henry, we hare seen the working of this 
inherited disposition ; in the conduct of the other son, 
Frince John of Lancaster, where he inveigles the rebel 
lords into the royal power by base equivocation and 
cold-blooded treachery, we see another 'inherited' 
transcript of the father's heartless treatment of his 
too], Etton. 

In the play of Heniy Y . the character of the prince 
has attained its maturity of reformation, and the hero 
gloriously achieves the renown, moral and military, of 
which his early "sparkles of a better hope" bore 
promise. The welcome fact of his spiritual regenera- 
tion is introduced at the very opening of the play, in 
that eloquent dialogue between the two reverend 
prelates of Canterbury and Ely ; and his own first 
speedi is as holy as it is warlike, like that of a man 
seeking to establish his character for justice and virtue 
as well as courage. HeniyV. has to win by his 
pr»ent worthy behaviour, no less than by his valour 
and warlike achievements, a fame which shall dazzle 
men's eyes, and blind them to his past follies and 
preceding indifferent reputation. He accordingly 
maintains strict watch over himself; his speech is 
temperate and guarded, and lus demeanour is almost 
studiously sanctified, perpetually reminding us that he 
is working to earn a name for goodness. He seldom 
makes a speech in this play without invoking the name 
of God; and these solemn appeals are of so frequent 
recurr«ice, as to wear the appearance of a habit of 
expression assumed for a purpose, and affected, rather 
thanr^. 

This habit of expression, however, gradually becomes 
a habit of mind ; for as his reformation becomes more 
and more confirmed, as his virtue strengthens, and his 
nature refines in the course of his matured career, we 
behold him towards the end of the play speaking 
from the depths of a purified heart in a strain of 
pious humility that prockums itself sincere— for it is 
in Molilop^ ; that noble soliloquy on " Ceremony, " 
concluding with one of the most devout prayers ever 
offered up to the " God of battles." Shakspeare seems 
to have constantly borne in mind that he had to paint 
Henry V. conformably with what the chorus styles 
him — " the mirror of all christian kings," rather than 
the mere military hero ; and that he had to 

" Ifake his chronicle as rich with praise. 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries." 

The wooing of the French princess, Katharine, is a 
happy combination of the mado^ phiyfulness of Prince 
Hal, and the martial decision and confirmed character 
of Heniy V.— it is gay, frank, and soldierly. 

If proof were wanting of Shakspeare's power of 
depicting hidividual features in characters possessing 

VOL. n. 



points of general similarity, two stronger examples 
could scarcely be adduced than those of Heniy V. 
and King John. Both are English monarchs, both 
royal commanders, both leading their troops to foreign 
conquests, both receiving embassies from France, 
and both repairing thither to carry back in person 
their warlike reply. But see the intrinsic contrast. 
The one is ardent, brave, aspiring, confident in the 
love and support of his people, whose good opinion he 
has striven to deserve; the other, wily, artful, making 
every movement by a stratagem, and feeling that he 
holds his subjects by no other tenure than the right of 
might, and an appeal to the baser passions of their 
nature. John rules by craft, where Harry governs by 
attachment. 

Allusion has already been made to the marked 
appropriateness in each address that Shakspeare has 
made, his several military leaders deliver to their 
soldiery. Very distinct in character are those uttered 
by Henry V. and King John. What brilliant, impe- 
tuous, rousing appeals to the zeal of his men, are those 
of the former, beginning "Once moro unto the breach, 
dear friends," in the Third Act, and the celebrated one 
upon the eve of the fight at Agincourt ! There is a 
frank communion in his manner peculiarly winning to 
English soldiers : — '' Well have toe done, thrice valiant 
countrymen!" and no wonder they "determine to 
fight lustily for him." How sorrily John's stealthy 
advances show against all this. He seems to creep on, 
sneaking his way, as it were, and feeling the pulse, as 
he proceeds, of those whom he is addressing, when be 
appeals to the citizens of Angiers, with characteristic 
craft contriving to obtain the first hearing. Li John 
we have no equalising "we;" no confiding "dear 
friends." On the contrary, the extortionate tyrant to 
his people appears in such phrases as this : — 

*' Ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; angels imprison'd 
Set thou at liberty : the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon : 
Use our commission in its utmost force ;—** 

while the ardour of the warrior seems to be 
degraded into the thirst of the murderer, when he 
says with fierce and sanguinary iteration : — 

" I am bum'd up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
The blood, and dearest-valued blood, of France." 

Full of beauty and profound moral teaching was the 
contrivance which placed Faulconbridge, the frank 
young soldier of fortune, in juxtaposition with the mean 
and blood-thirsty John. How nobly appears the open 
manly bearing of the youth who wins his way to honour 
by his sword, and gradually attains a still higher ex- 
cellence in his matiied experiences, against the crafty, 
base-minded king who pollutes the path to his throne 
with the blood of his little kinsman, and whose reign 
is sullied by tyranny, deceit, treachery, murder, and 
ignoble submission to papal supremacy. 

In Faulconbridge we see an eager young spirit 
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sabjected to the ordeal of a court, of the wan, of the 
world, and becoming gradually rectified in its transit 
through the alembic of intriguQ, emulation, strife and 
passion. 

Scarcely a better homily can be read upon the 
worthlessness of contention, than is to be found, if 
rightly construed, in the career of Philip Fauloonbridge. 
It is like a treatise on the philosophy of war ; and 
it is so consistently set forth, that it seems almost as 
if Shakspeare had employed this character in the form 
of a moral chorus to this play, (as he introduced an 
actual one in the last mentioned drama,) making him 
a medium to convey his own sentiments upon the 
worthlessuess of strife and contention, and tp impress 
this conviction upon the minds of his audience. 

"We behold Faulconbridge first, a young adventurer, 
intent upon seizing the earliest chance of what he then 
conceives to be honour,— even at the expense of that 
of his mother, which is compromised in his public 
claim of descent from Coeur-de-lion. This he does, not 
so much that he may derive his birth from Richard as 
king, but as the warlike monarch, the renowned mib'tary 
leader, the by-wcwrd and terror of the East, the plume 
in the helmet of christian chivalry; he pants for 
distinction, come it how it may, and liis ear^y 
speeches palpably betray how inferior his value for 
right is to his desire for might. His thirst for glory 
is so eager as to confuse his sense of what true glory 
is ; and not until his judgment comes to exercise itself 
in the wider field of active life, does he attain the dis- 
crimination of a better wisdom. 

He leans to the court-craft, lends himself to so- 
phistry and dissimulation, and sets all his hopes upon 
making his fortune, and acquiring renown in the wars. 
Here he distinguishes himself by confronting and 
o*ercresting the Duke of Austria^ against whom he 
at once indulges the instinctive dislike felt by all 
really brave men for blusterers and bullies, as well as 
the hereditary antipathy he bears towards the enemy 
of his father Cceur-de-lion. Here, also, he gives full 
course to his warlike ardour, and he not only fights 
bravely himself, but his martial enthusiasm helps to 
incite the contending kings : — 

" Why stand these roval fromtg amazed thus] 
Cry havoc, kings ! back to tke stained field, 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled spirita t 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and death." 

Throughout the engagement his conduct bespeaks 
the young and eager soldier, whose sole Uraught is 
military glory and ambition. 

But then comes the soliloquy on " Commodity," or 
" Interest," in which we see how the better nature of 
the man revolts from the hollo wness and want of faith 
he detects in the French kijog ; yet Shakspeare, with 
his usual consistency, and conformably with the view 
he had in constructing this character, causes his eyes 
to open only by degrees, so that Faulconbridge con- 
cludes this very speech with adhering to his early 
views of advantage, and determines still to pursue his 
fortunes, keeping *' commodity " as his lode-star. He 



is still too inexpericnoed to rely oonMently on his 
own better instincts, but his -ingenuous mind unde- 
viatingly helps him forward to juster conviction. 

The circumstance that brings about the important 
and decided change in the character of Fauloonbridge 
is the death of little Prince Arthur, resulting from 
the machinations of King John, to whom he himself is 
much indebted. We find him still the coun^peoos^ 
high-spirited man ; but his sentiments after this event 
are distinctively those of the man of moral eonn^^ 
as contrasted with his previous physiosl oonrage. 
like one of truly noble nature, he scorns to fall off 
from the patron to whom he owes so much ; but the 
discovery o! that patron's baseness and treachery ads 
like a talisman to unseal his eyes to the vain^ocy 
and evil of "vaulting ambition" and k)w cuiudity. 
He still adheres to the cause of tiie king, and en- 
deavours to screen him from the indignation of his 
revolting nobles ; but he now discourses with a calm 
dignity, totally unlike the rash impetuosity of Paul- 
conbridge in the opening of the play. Hb replies to 
Pembroke and Salisbury are temperate and sedate, 
and only once during the scene do we find a trace of 
his early fierceness break out upon a personal threat 
from the latter,— this explosion merely proceeding 
from his valour being roused. The way in which the 
poet has effected the quelling of this fiery spirit oaiy 
by the chilling mist of suspicion and misplaced con- 
fidence, is as beautiful in its tribute to the original 
nature of Faulconbridge himself, as it is impressive 
in its teaching. Throughout this entire scene we 
behold the character of the man in its process of 
chastening amelioration^ as we discover woikiiig in 
him that divine maturer insight into the rottenness 
of contest and strife, which ^^ually takes the place 
of his young ambition, and which finds words, at 
length, in that grand soliloquy at the end of the scesie, 
where he bids Hubert bear away the dead Prince. 

After this we find him bravely %hting for John, 
steady in his adherence to his cause, showing a valiant 
front to his enemies, and supporting him in his death- 
agony ; while the moral perfectioning of his own 
character is wound to a climax in the closing words 
of the play : — 

** This England nsvet did aor never ikaB 
Lie at the proud foot of a cooqaeror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Come the three comers of the world in anns, 
And we shall shoek thaa :— Nought shatl sake aaxve. 
If EngUnd to itself Oo rest but teas." 

It is surely "probal to thinking'* that Shakspeare 
formed the character of Faulconbrfc^ as a chorus to 
this play, to reveal to us the hiddoi skfilctosk boK«th 
the veil and roses of war aad ambitioB. 

In sad contrast with the career of morrf prc^pression 
just cited, is the unhappy declension of Macbeth &om 
his pristine whiteness of soui From the first retro- 
grade motion towards vice until the fijial whelm in 
the abyss of crime, we are presented with a terrible 
picture of a brave man heart-smitten ; of a soldier 
turned craven ; of a valorous gentleman, crest-£iEen 
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and degraded iato a royal trembler bj the stings of 
remorse and a guiltj conscience. Macbeth is naturally 
yaliant. The description we liave of his conduct in 
fhe battle-field, in the second scene of the play, 
declares him to be a gallant combatant : — 



MaeMh, (well h« dMerres that naaie,) 
ining fbrtnne. with his brandish'd steel, 
Bfhich amok'd with bloody execution. 
Like vaioar*s niinion, 
Ostted <mt his t^assage, till he Ikced the Slare ; 
Jknd ne'er shoel handt^ ntft bade fiirewell to him, 
Till he anseom'd him from the nare to the chaps, 
And fixed his head upon otir battlements." 

His preparations for defence, irhen hi^ eastle k at- 
tacked, bespeak him the actite eornmander ; and his 
energcitio wimls are those of m itofliiiebhig warrior, 
—"I'll fight till from my bottes my flesh be hacked," 
«Dd '^ At kitei we'll die with harness on mt back/' 
He 19 eoB9tilitiic«al)y brave, but he quails beneath 
8^-aeenssatioi^ and his owi eenscieDoe dawrts hhn : 
"he feele his secret rtnirders Sticking on MA hands.^' 
The etoseionsness of evil deeds dearcs to him^ like 
the poisoned gsrftieiil of Nesius^ stifling his native 
courage with a mortal environment. It is one of the 
moot HKmmfni eironnnianees in the tragedy to behold 
how the fair blossom of reputation enjoyed by " brate 
Macbeth " in the early scenes, is soiled and smirched 
by the fbol degradation of wroi^ and mmrder^ vntii it 
i9 estirely edipsed by the general abhorrenee cAter- 
taiaed agaisal " black Maebeth," in the latter partion 
of the pky. We waleh his derdietion from rirtue 
with ahxMty, and Bsark his downlal with terror and 
pity, km we eannot but fed that there is much in his 
natvn capable of taking a higher aim than the poor 
ambition which was awakened by the davk promptings 
of the weird sisters. There is tlmt in Maobeth's 
DaAttit which would have been snsceptiUe of loftiest 
aspiring and achievement, had he not yielded to the 
suggestions of those other baser impulses that lurk in 
hia hearty (of which impulses the witches are but the 
type shadowed forth in foul identity) ; and it is these 
very antagonistic prineiples of right aaad wrong; of 
good and evil, of strcDgth and weakness, oo-ezistent 
is Maobethy — his inherent power of being virtuous, 
ytk his sdf-abandonment to vice, — that appeal so 
stroflgly in his bdtalf to our own sympaihies, and 
render him so vitaify interesting to ns aU. The study 
of thid eharacter is fraught with powerful meaning to 
eveiy human bosom, sensible of its own ceaseless 
sMggle to maintain unswervingly the strict and 
amwird path, and conscious of the " mingled yam of 
good and iU together" that composes the texture of 
"frml mortality." 

We have here attempted to analyse the varied 
internal structure of some more of these military 
portraiture ; of Henry V. the reformed ; John, the 
erafty; Faulconbridge, the ingenuous; and Macbeth, 
the oonsdence-crippled ; and yet we have not ex- 
haastcd the list of Shakspeare's sddier-heroes in 
tndng their several individualities. 



ON THB DBATH OF MBS. HASSELL8/ 

BT Bxa BBOnillL 

Oh life ! thou sunshine of an hour. 

To loving hearts hOw sweet ! 
But, like the rainbow in the shower. 

Though beantifol, how fleet I 
And here, what bitterness hath filled 

Thy cUp, in one brief day ; 
Where sad and sodden fate has chilled 

The warmest heart to day. 

Tmt rose the sun on yonder Hall, 

Where all around wa* bloom ; 
It sets (o-night on voider Hall, 

In deep and sudden gloom ! 
For she, whose presence made it bright^ 

Whoee welcome-smile it wore, 
Dispensing happiness and light 

Shall Cheer its hearth no more ! 

And we, who walk in earthly weeds. 

Bewail out mortal doom ; 
With sadden wound the bosom bleeds. 

And tears bedew the tomb f 
But oh t if sadden was the blow, 

Short was the closing strife ; 
No lingering pangs— no wasting Woe, 

Consumed the springs of life 7 

The bloom of health was on her cheek, 

Peace in her earthly home ; 
AM all around her seemed to s^eak 

Of happy days to come \ 
But no ! the mortal vision flies ; 

The fatal word is given ; 
Sudden, on earth she closed her eyes. 

To open them lA Heaven f— W. B. 



LEWIS ARUNDEL;* 

OB, THE KAILROAD 09 UTZ. 
BY TfiX AT3TH0B OF " FBAHK FAIEtEOH." 

Chapter XIII. 

PRESttRTS TOM BKACY IN A KEW A1II> INTMESTniO 
ASPECT. 

Three days passed by, andstiti poor Boae received 
no answer to her letter, but remained a prey to 
alternate hopes and fears, and all "The gnawing 
tortures of an anxious mind :'* on the fourth arrived 
the following diaraeteristic note: — 

*•' My Dear Miss Arundel, — ^I <kre say you've been 
abusing me fike a pick-pocket,— at least, I must have 
appeared to you deserving of such abuse, for treating 
your request so cavalierly ; but the fact is, I have 
been down in a Cornish tin mine for the last two days, 
and only received your packet on my arrival in town, 
an hour ago. And now, to business. I don't set up 
for a judge of poetry, though I know what pleases 
me and what doesn't, (I should be a donkey if I did 
not, you'D say,)^for instance, the present school of 
" suggestive" poetry doesn't suit me at all ; but then 



(1) The late Mrs. HMselli, bjr a ftkO ttom her carriage, 
on the ipot» Sept 2, 1847. 

(2) ConUnued from p. 90. 
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I have an old-fashioned prejudice in favonr of onder- 
standing what I read, and c^ng a railway locomotiye 
a ' resonant steam eagle! for instance, does not tend 
to simplify literature; the only thing such phrases 
'suggest' to me is, that it would be a great deal 
better if the authors were content to stick to plain 
English, and when they have such inexpressibly grand 
ideas, not to trouble themselves to express them at 
all. Your verses have at least one good point in them — 
they are so worded that a plain man may understand 
them ; in fact, all that I have yet read, I like—the 
feeling is invariably pure, true and beautiful, (your 
heart's in the right place, and no mistake); the language 
is well chosen and sometimes eloquent; there are, 
of course, occasionally places where it gets weak 
and young lady-like, but tiiat was only to be expected. 
We can't all be men, unfortunately. I could not 
help kughing when you 'supposed I knew' all the 
booksellers and publishers in London. Heaven 
forbid! for in that case I should have a very 
miscellaneous acquaintance. However, I do know 
several, and I will go the first thing to-morrow 
morning and consult one of them — a gentleman on 
whose judgment I can rely, as to what will be the 
most advisable course for us to pursue. I say t^, 
because, as I don't mean to let the matter rest till I 
have succeeded, I consider myself a partner in the 
concern. Lewis parted &om me in high health and very 
tolerable spirits. He left town, with General Grant, 
the same morning on which I started for Cornwall. 
You shall hear from me again when I can report 
progress. Don't write any more nonsense about 
giving me trouble : in the first place, the thing is no 
trouble ; in the second, I should not mind it one bit 
if it were. " I am yours very truly, 

"ElCHARD FrEIUB." 

The first thing next morning, Erere called upon his 
friend the publisher, who, as soon as he understood 
that nothing beyond advice was required of him, 
became veiy communicative and agreeable — ^glanced 
his eye over the verses, and approved of them, though 
he added^ with a Burleigh-like shake of the head, that 
he wished they were anything but poetry. Prere 
wondered why, and asked him. In reply, he learned 
that the public mind had acquired a sadly practical 
bias, which leading him to suggest that poetry was 
the very thing of all others to bring it right again, he 
was farther informed that the evil was much too deeply 
seated to be affected by so weak an application as the 
poetry of the present day; and the truth of this ap- 
pearing undeniable, the subject was dropped. 

"The best thing for you to do with these MSS., 
Mr.Frere," continued his adviser, "would be to get 
them inserted in some popular periodical." 

"Well, I don't object," returned Prere ; "which 
had I better send them to P there's * Gently's Miscel- 
lany,' and the *New Weakly,' and * Gainsworth's 
Magazine,' and half-a-dozen more of 'em." 

" What do you suppose would be the result of adopt- 
ing such a line of conduct P" inquired his friend. 



" Why, as the tilings are in themselves good, they'd 
probably put 'em in next month, and send a dieque 
for the amount, inclosed in a polite note askiiig for 
more." 

" I fear not," was the answer. " A very promising 
young friend of mine sent a nicely written paper to 
the least exclusive of the periodicals you have just 
mentioned; hearing nothing of it, he ventured at the 
end of six months to write and inquire its fate ; in 
reply, he received a note from the editor, which 
appeared to him more explicit than satisfactory. It 
was couched in the following laconic terms: — 
* Declined with thanks.' " 

"Phew! thafs pleasant," rejoined Prere. "What 
would you advise then, under the circumstances ? I 
place myself quite in your hands." 

His friend leaned back in his chair, and considered 
the matter deeply. At length he seemed to have hit 
upon some expedient, for he muttered with great em- 
phasis, "Yes, that might do. He could if he would. 
Yes — certainly !" Then turning suddenly to Prere, 
he exdauned, " Mind, you'll never breathe a word of 
it to any living being !" 

"Not for the world," returned Prere; ** and now, 
what is it P" 

" You've heard of Blunt's Magazine P" 

" Yes ; Fve seen it in several places lately." 

" No doubt ; it's a most admirably conducted publi- 
cation, and one which is certain to become a great 
favourite with the public. Now I happen to be ac- 
quainted with one of the gentlemen who edit it, and 
shall be happy to give you a note of introduction to 
him ; but you must promise me to be most careful 
never to reveal his name." 

" Certainly," rejoined Prere, " if you wish it ; but, 
may I ask what it would signify if all London knew 
it?" 

His companion turned upon him a look of indig- 
nant surprise ; but, perceiving that he made the in- 
quiry in honest simplicity of heart, his face «»nmed 
an expression of contemptuous pity, as he replied, in 
such a tone of voice as one would use to a little 
child who had inquired why it might not set light to 
a barrel of gunpowder, " My dear sir, you do not 
know — ^you cannot conceive the consequences. Such 
a thing would be utterly impossible." 

He then wrote a few lines, which he handed to 
Prere, saying, " You will find him at home till eleven." 

" And his mysterious name," observed Prere, dan- 
cing at the address, "is? — eh! nonsense! — ^Thomas 
Bracy, Esq. Why, he is an intimate friend of my own ! 
That's famous. Oh ! I'll have some fun with him — 
I'm sure I'm extremely obliged to you— good morn- 
ing ; "^0 saying, Prere seized his hat, shoxddeied his 
umbrella, and hurried off, overjoyed at his discovery. 

The mendacious tiger, of whom we have abready 
made honourable mention, answered Prere's inquiry 
as to whether his master was at home, with a most 
decided and unequivocal negative, adding the gra- 
tuitous information that he had gone down to dine 
with iiis uncle at Hampstead the previous day,/1md 
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was not. expected home till 4 o'Clock that after- 
noon. 

" Well, that's a nuisance," returned Frere. " I tell 
jou what, boy, I'll step in and write your master a 
note." 

" Yes, sir, certain/y, if you please, sir ; only we've 
been a having the sweeps bin, and the place is hall in 
a huproar, so as it's unpossibul to touch nothink." 

At this moment a bell rang violently, and the boy, 
hegfpjag Frere to wait, bounded up the stairs like a cat, 
returning almost immediately with the information 
that — " He was weiy sorry, but he'd just been to the 
green-grooer's, and, while he was hout, master had 
oomed home quite promiscuous." 

" And how about the soot ? " asked Frere, a light 
breaking in upon him. 

" Please, sir, cook's been and cleaned it hup while 
I were gone." 

"I thought so," returned Frere; "you're a nice 
boy !" Then, catching him by the collar of his jacket, 
he continued — " Tell me, you young scamp, how often 
do you speak the truth P " 

'Hie urchin, thus detected, glanced at Frere's face, 
and reading there that any attempt to keep up appear- 
ances must prove a dead failure, replied with the 
utmost san^ Jroid, " Please, sir, whenever I can't 
think of nothmk better." 

" There's an answer !" returned Frere, meditatively. 
" Well, you need never learn swimming — ^water won't 
harm you ; but mark my words, and beware of hemp." 
So saying, he loosened his hold on the boy's collar, 
and followed him up-stairs. 

The tiger, not having recognised Frere in his Euro- 
pean habiliments, had merely told his master that a 
gentleman wished to see him on business ; and Bracy, 
who had reason to expect a visit from a certain literary 
Don, had rushed into his dressing-room to exchange 
a very decidedly " fast" smoking jacket, for the black 
frock-coat of editorial propriety; for which reason 
Frere was left to entertain himself for a few minutes 
with his own society. After examining sundry clever 
caricature sketches of Bracy's which evinced a decided 
talent for that branch of art, Frere seated himself in 
an easy chair in front of a writing-table, on which lay 
a mysterious document, written in a bold dashing 
hand, which involuntarily attracted his attention. 
For the reader's edification we will transcribe it :— - 
Blunfs Magazine, June. Sheets 3 and 4. 

Questions on Quiehilver 4 

TAe Homeless Heart, (Stanzas b^ L. 0, V. E.) . 1 
Hist. Parallels, No. 3, {Cromwell 8f Cceur-de'Lion) 7 
L'Incomprise, (by the Authoress of L^Inconmte). . 6 
Hard work and hard food; or. How would you like \ 
it yourself? A flea for the industrial classes / 
Dog-cart Drives, (by the Editor,) Chap. 10, "a\ 
Spieey Screw ;" Chap.ll," Doing the Governor** / 
Wanted something light, abt 2 

32 
The last item in this singular catalogue was written in 
pencil. 



" Now 1 should like to know what all that means/' 
soliloquized Frere; " Something light about t^'o ? — a 
luncheon would come under that definition exactly;— 
two whats? that's the question! Two pounds? — 
it would not be particulariy light if it weighed as 
much as that. Perhaps the figures stand for money — 
the prices they pay for the magazine articles, 1 dare 
say ; 4 — 6 — 7 ; now, if they happen to be sovereigns, 
that will suit my young lady's case very nicely. Ah ! 
here he comes." 

Chapter XIV. 

CONTAINS A DISQUISITION ON MODERN POETRY, AND 
APPORDS THE READER A PEEP BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. 

The position in which Frere had placed himself, pro- 
vented Bracy from discerning his features as he 
entered, and he accordingly accosted his visitor as 
follows : — 

'' My dear sir, I am really distressed to have kept 
you waiting, but as you arrived I was just jotting 
down the result of a little flirtation with the Muse." 

" And this is it, I suppose P' observed Frere, turn- 
ing his face towards the speaker, and pointing to the 
document before alluded to. 

** Why, Frere ! is it you, man?" exclaimed Bracy, in 
surprise. " As I'm a sinner I took you for that 

learned elder, Dr. . My young imp told me 

you were a gentleman who wished to see me on 
particular business. If that juvenile devil takes to 
telling lies to instead of ybr me, I shall have to give 
him his due for once, in the shape of a sound caning." 

" You may spare yourself the trouble," returned 
Frere, '' as by some accident he has only spoken the 
truth this time ; for I hope you don't mean to in- 
sinuate that I am anything but a gentleman, and I 
have most assuredly come to you on business — that 

is, always supposing Mr. — of Street has 

informed me correctly in regard to your editorial 
functions." 

" What ! has the cacoethes scribendi seized you also, 
and tempted you into the commission of some little 
act of light literature ? " asked Bracy. 

"Thank goodness, no," answered Frere; "I'm 
happy to say I'm not so far gone as all that comes to, 
yet. No, this is a different case altogether : " and he 
then proceeded to inform his companion of Bose's 
ap])lication, and the necessity which existed to make 
her talents available for practical purposes. 

" Magazine writing affords rather a shady prospect 
for realizing capital, in these days," observed Bracy, 
shaking his head discouragingly. '* Let's look at the 
young lady's interesting efforts — ^have you ever seen 
her P Arundel's sister ought to be pretty. What's 
this P * The Preacher's Address to the Soul.' Why, 
it's a sermon in rhyme— heaven help the girl ! what's 
she thinking of?" 

"Read it and you'll see. I like it very much," 
returned Frere, slightly nettled at the reception his 
protSgiis productions appeared likely to meet witL 

"Oh! it's a sermon clearly," oontmued Bracy; 
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" here's something about vanity and the grave. I 
heard it all last Sunday at St. Chrysostom's, only the 
fellow called it gtf ave and gtraoe. He'd picked up some 
conscientious scruple against the use of the letter R, 
I suppose. It's quite wonderful, all the new-fangled 
doctrines tliey discover now-ardays. Hum — ha — 
' Making the desert home' — rather a young idea, ehP 
' H2^)py birds/ — don't like that, it puts one too much 
in mind of 'jolly dogs/ or ' odd fish.^ I should have 
said, dickey birds, if it had been me ; that's a very 
safe expression, and one that people are accustomed 
to. 'The joy of flowers,' — what on earth does she 
mean by that, nowP I should say nobody could 
understand that — for which reason, by the way, it's 
the best thing I've seen yet. Poetry, to be admired 
in the present day, should be utterly incomprehensible. 
We insert very little, but that's the rule I go by : if 
I can^t understand one word of a thing, I make a 
point of accepting it; it's safe to become popular. 
'Love for thne. Heaven for eternity ' — ^well, that's all 
very nice and pretty, but I'm sorry to say it won't do ; 
it's not suited to the tone of the Magazine, you see." 

"I can't say I do see very clearly at present," 
returned Frece; " what kind of poetry do you 
accept?" 

"Oh, there are different styles. Now here's a 
little thing I've got in the June part, — ' The Homeless 
Heart, by L. 0. V. E.' Her real name is Mary Dobbs, 
but 4^0 couldn't very well sign herself M. D. : people 
would think she was a physician. She's a very 
respectable young woman, (such a girl to laugh,) and 
engaged to an opulent stockbroker. Now listen. — 

" ' Homeless, fonjaken. 
Deeply oppress'd, 
Having, yet craving. 
Agony's rest; 
Bitterly hating, 
Fondly relenting, 
Sinning, yet winning 
Souls to repenting ; 
When for her sorrow 
Comes a to-inorrow, 
Shall she be blessed ? ' " — 

"That's a question I can't take upon myself to 
answer," interrupted Frere ; "but if those are in the 
style you consider suited to the tone of your Ma- 
gaiine, it must be a very wonderful publication." 

"I flatter myself it is, rather," replied Bracy com- 
placently ; " but that's by no means the only style— 
here's a thing that will go doMm with the million 
sweetly. Listen to this,"— and as he spoke, ho 
extracted from a drawer a mighty bundle of papers 
labelled, " Accepted Poetry," and selecting one or two 
specunens from the mass, read as follows : — 
"Thb GominsB Exxiliite's Disoaivxbit. 

"Bitter-black the winter's whirlwind, wail'd around the 

haunted hall, 
Where the sheeted snow that fleeted, feeter'd on the 

moulder'd wall. 

"But his blacker soul within him, childish calm 

appeared without, 
And when gazing, 'twas amazing, wherefore rose the 

sceptic doubt. 



« Then her voioe so diver-blended, to a tnimp«i4>lAsi 

did grow, 
As she tas^'d him when she ask'd him, ' Mr- Johnson* 

is it sol' 

" Ashen-white the curdled traitor paled before her e«gle 

eye, 
Whilst denying in replying, deeper grew his pequiy." — 

" There ! I can't stand any more of that, »t snj 
price!" exclaimed Frere, puttiqg his bands ta his 
ears; "unless you wish to make me |i»erious|y ill, 
spare me the infliction of those detestable oompouiMl 
adjectives." 

" My dear felbw, you've no taste," returned Br«^. 
"Why, that's written by on^ of our best coiitri> 
butors ; an mdividual that will make Tenuyso^ look 
to his laureb, and do the Brownings brown, one of 
th^se days. But, if that's toe grand for you, here's a 
little bit of pastoral simplicity may suit you better i— 

" ' TO 1 HERBLVf, VIME UVKKOWV. 

' Once upon a holiday, 

Sing heigho I 
Still with sportive fancy playing, 
While all nature w^ a-mio'ing. 

On a sunny bank 1 Isj ; 
Where the happy grass did grow, 
'Neath the friignint lime-tree row. 
Sing heigho i 

' There a little fiiiry flower. 

Sing heigho ! 
Olancing from its baby-eyes 
With a look of sweet sarpiisOt 

Grew up ueneath a bower» 
Brought unto my soul the daw^ng 
Of a mystic spirit-waming. 

Sing heigho I 

' Then I wept, and said, despairing, 

Sing heigho ! 
Fate is dark, and earth ki lonely. 
And the heart's young blossoms only 
Bender life worth bearing* ' 

" Now, then, what* s the matter with you ? " in- 
quhred Bracy, uiterrupting himself, on seeing Frere 
snatch up his hat and umbrella. 

" If you're going to read any more of that, I'm off ; 
that's sll," returned Frere ; " my powers of enduraaoe 
are limited." 

" Oh, if you are positively such a Hottentot as to 
dislike it," rejoined Bracy, " I'll not waste any meipe 
of its sweet simplicity upon you ; but, yoa^ll see, the 
gentle public will rave about it to an immense ex- 
tent." 

" Now tell me honestly, Braey— you donH milj 
admire that childish rubbish P " 

Thus appealed to, Brac/s face assumed an expres- 
sion of most comioal signiflcance ; and, alter pausing 
for a moment in indecision, he replied : 

" Well, I've a sort o( respect for your good opinion, 
Frere, and I don't exactly like to send you away 
fancying me a greater ass than I am ; so Til honestly 
confess, that, what between affected Germanisms on 
the one hand, and the puerilities of the Wordsworth- 
and-water school on the other, the poetry of the pra- 
sent day has sunk to a very low ebb indeed." 
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"Then don't you consider it the duty of every 
honest critic to point this out, and so guide and 
reform the public taste, as to evoke from the 
* well of English undefiled/ a truer and purer style P" 
returned Frere, earnestly. 

"My dear fellow, that all sounds very well in 
theory, but in practice, I'm afraid, (to use a metaphor 
derived from one of the humane and intellectual 
amusements of our venerated forefathers,) that cock 
won't fight. It may be all very well for some literary 
Bon Quixotte, with a pure Saxon taste and a long 
purse, to tilt at the public's pet windmills, because 
he conceives them to be giant abuses — if he meets 
with a fall, he need only put his hand in his pocket 
and purchase a plaster, getting a triple shield of 
experience in, for the money ; but it is far otherwise 
with a magazine — if that is to continue in existence it 
must pay ; in order to pay it must be rendered popular; 
to make a thing popular you must go with the stream 
of pubb'c opinion, and not against it. The only chance 
is to head the tide, and turn it in the direction you 
desire ; but to attempt that, a man ought to possess 
first-rate talent, and I'm free to confess that I, for 
one, do not ; and therefore, you see, as people mast 
be amused, I'm very willing to amuse them in their 
own way, as long as I find it pleasant and profitable to 
do so. Toila ! do you comprehend V* 

"I comprehend this much," returned Frere, gruffly, 
" that the ground of your argument is expediency and 
not princij^e ; and I tell you plainly, that does not 
suit me, and I'm afraid Miss Arundel is too much of^ 
my mind in that particular, for her writings to si 
your wonderful magazine ; so the sooner I take m; 
departure, the better for your morning's work." 

"Stay a moment," returned Bracy, resuming his 
examination of Rose's papers ; "is there nothing but 
verses P What is this P — ' My first Dinner-party ' — 
this seems more likely." 

He paused, and ran his eye over several of the 
pages, muttering from time to time, as he went along, 
"Yes, good lively style — quick powers of observa- 
tion — a very graphic touch — bravo! ha! ha! here, 
listen to this : — 

" 'Immediately before me stood a dish which even 
my inexperience believed itself able to recognise; 
it was jelly of some kind, with certain dark ob- 
jects encased in it, as flies occasionally are in amber. 
These opaque portions I settled, in my own mind, 
must be preserved fruit, and accordingly, (fearful lest, 
in my ignorance of fashionable dishes, I should 
say * yes' to some tremendous delicacy which might 
prove particularly distasteful to me,) when invited to 
partake of it, I graciously signified my assent. Imagine 
my horror, when, on putting the first mouthfid to my 
lips, I discovered the jelly was savoury, i.e. all pep- 
per and salt, and the creature embedded in it, a 
fragment of some dreadful fish! Eating the thing 
was out of the question, the mere taste I had of it 
made me feel uncomfortable ; an attempt to conceal 
it beneath the knife and fork proved utterly futile. 
I looked at the butler, but he was too much absorbed 



in his own dignity, and the dispensation of champagne, 
to observe me; I glanced appealingly at a good- 
looking young footman, but he merely pulled up his 
shirt-collar foppishly, thinking he had made an 
impression; I even ventured to call, in a low voice, 
to the sprightly waiter who had eloped with my un- 
touched plate of lamb five minutes before, but he did 
not hear me ; and there I sat with a huge plateful of 
horrible food before me, which I could neither eat 
nor get rid of, * a cynosure for neighbouring eyes,' 
forced, as my fears suggested, to ran the gauntlet of 
all the mocking glances of the assembled company.' 

" There," continued Bracy, " I call that a stunning 
description; I could not have done it better myself ; 
the girl writes so easily ! Let me see, 18 — 25—28 
lines in a page of manuscript ; there's not much of it, 
I think I can get it in, I want two pages of amusing 
matter in the fourth sheet." 

" Ah ! something light, about two. Now I under- 
stand," exclaimed Frere, pointing to the mysterious 
document on the table ; " that was not a memoran- 
dum about luncheon, then." 

" A what ? " returned Bracy, shouting with laugh- 
ter. " No," he continued, as soon as he had in some 
measure recovered his composure, " that is the ' make- 
up,' as we call it, of the third and fourth sheets of 
the Magazine." 

"Indeed!" returned Frere ; "I should think it 
must require a great deal of careful reflection, to 
sek^ suitable articles, and arrange them properly." 

" Eh ! no, not a bit ; the thing's simple enough, 
when you once get in the way of it— have plenty of 
variety, that's the grand point; what one doesn't like, 
another wiU. Take large shot for big birds, and small 
shot for little ones, and then you'U bag the whole covey ; 
that's my maxim. Now, look here; first we begin 
with a scientific article, * Questions on Quicksilver ;' 
there's not one reader in a hundred that can under- 
stand that paper when they've read it ; and very few 
even of those who can take it in, care two straws 
about Quicksilver, why should theyP but they all 
read it, because its a cheap way of getting up the 
necessary amount of scientific jargon, to hash into 
small talk. I never look at that man's papers myself; 
I know they're safe, though I can't understand a word 
of 'em — but they're a great help to the Magazine. Then 
comes our friend, the ' Homeless Heart ;' I put that 
in as a drop of romantic barley-sugar, to soften the 
women's throats after swallowing the science. Next 
we have ' An Historical Parallel;' famous fellows they 
are; the principal dodge in writing them, is to take an 
* entirely new reading of the character,' as the acton 
say ; in the present article, if I recollect right, they 
prove Cceur-de-Lion to have been a hypocritical 
fanatic, and Cromwell a chivabic, magnanimous 
enthusiast. It's safe to take, depend upon it. 'L'lnoom- 
prise' tells its own tale — it's as close an imitation of 
Eugene Sue, and Georges Sand, as English morality 
will tolerate, though the invention of Gutta Percha, 
or some other elastic agent, enables even that stiff 
material, now-a-days, to stretch to lengths which 
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would astonish our grandmothers. Then comes the 
* Plea for the industrial Classes/ — a regular savage 
poke at the present Poor Law; (we're obliged to 
do a little bit of political economy as well as our 
neighbours, you know) ; it's awfully heavy, but it will 
neutralize any ill effects * L'Incomprise ' may have 
had on fathers of families all the better. Lastly, 
there's my own little thing, * Dog-cart Drives.' 
Ahem ! — have you seen that ? " 

" Not I," replied Frere; " I've no time for readmg 
tra — ^I mean, novels and that sort of thing." 

" I believe it's liked; I hear it's a good deal talked 
about," continued Bracy, with an air of timid self- 
complacency. ** Bell's Life spoke very handsomely of 
it last week; there were six whole lines devoted to it, I 
think ; upon my word I should like you to read it." 

At this moment, Frere suddenly discovered that 
he had remained over his time, and should be too late 
for some deeply interesting experiments that were to 
come off that morning at, what bis companion termed, 
his science shop ; so receiving an assurance from Bracy 
that Bjose's sketch should be inserted in the Maga- 
zine, and that he would consider what would be her 
best mode of proceeding in regard to the poetry, the 
friends shook hands and parted, Frere promising to 
make himself acquainted with tiie subject-matter of 
" Dog-cart Drives," at an early opportunity. 



SWEDBNBORQ AND HIS OPINIONS. 

The name, at least, of this prince of mystics has 
been lately revived from a pret^ general obscurity in 
the writings of the distingiiished American essayist, 
Emerson. Although there is now little chance of his 
mission being commonly accepted as supernatural, the 
works of Swedenboig are still, in the eyes of Catholic 
inquirers, amine of important and most curious disquisi- 
tion. For the misceUancous reader's sake, who may not 
happen to have given them particular attention, we 
may here furnish a brief sketch of his life, character, 
and opinions, which latter are yet considered apo- 
stolical by a section of religious enthusiasts. In every 
age, from Pythagoras down to Heinrich Stilling, 
mystics have existed; a certain similarity of view 
may be found to characterize their doctrines; and 
although modem times are distinguished by the abo- 
lition of the veil between esoteric and exoteric, by 
which the ancients separated the "initiated" from 
the "vulgar," it is curious enough to mark how, 
amidst the light of science, our oraculist still manages 
to breathe, and substitutes for the obscurity without 
that whidi is within. The present age contains, 
perhaps, an equal number of those hooded birds of 
Minerva with any former one. The sight of light 
seems to terrify them, and they sail away disdainfully 
to remoter night, or look out on us with eyes of 
sphinx-like secrecy, intimating a world to which they 
alone have access. In fact, the more science advances, 
the more they appear to rally their forces ; knowledge 
itself becomes a source of mystification : the mystic 



draws his black circle round tiie limits of disooveij, 
telling us that the encompassing dark is only shown 
more widely ; instead of idl things beyond multiplying 
the reflection, and the whole being better understood 
with the past. If we need not fear the sadden dying- 
out of this class of minds, then still less are we in 
danger of a more important one— the race of poets — 
disappearing before the steps of science, since the 
more clearly and in the more numerous relations truth 
is known, the more capable is it of being kumaiUzed by 
imagination. The direction of mysticism, on the other 
hand, is opposed to that of scientific definition and 
statement. It delights in not seeing the whole of a 
truth, and in making that partiality the foundation for 
a thousand paradoxes, and for startling announcements 
which have their force in this half reasonableness. 
The mystic has no fancy for deduction, or showing 
you the universal grounds of his statement ; nor for 
system, which displays the rational connexion of its 
consequences. He expects belief; as towards a being 
inwardly illuminated, and stands betwixt you and the 
source of it. The only distinction is between the 
mystic who, in his supreme self-confidence, leaves 
others at liberty to receive or not ; and him who, with 
a lurking self-mistrust, herds with kindred spirits, 
while, at the same time, he would force all men beside 
to be of his sect. Equally unreasonable and unjust, 
they differ in the bigotry of the latter being scorned 
by the first, who keeps solitary and august to his 
wilderness, but generally imprints a more real impulse 
upon succeeding thought. Such individuals have been 
for the most part amiable visionaries, fit for a time 
when the barbarous conventions of society were inferior 
to the desert-bred earnestness of o/ie communing with 
nature. In these, indeed, their character is proof of 
a certain validity at bottom of their soothaayhig, a 
sort of real afflaius of truth ; only it is cramped up and 
dropped out shred by shred, through a want of balance 
in the faculties. In the terms of modem philosophy, 
understanding, which defines, arranges, and renders 
tmth available, is in them unequal to reason, that ap- 
prehends it ; so as to occasion a perpetual dispropor- 
tion betwixt the meaning and the language in which 
it is conveyed. " All the value," says Emerson, him- 
self, in a certain sense, perhaps, the most thorough- 
going and beautiful of mystics, " which attaches to 
Paracelsus, Kepler, Swedenborg, &o., or any other 
who introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, 
as angels, devils, magic, astrology, palmistry, mes- 
merism, and so on, is the certificate we have of 
departure from routine, and that here is a new wit- 
ness.'* 

"It was a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg," 
remarks the same writer, " which would alone indicate 
the greatness of that man's perception,-*' It is no proof 
of a man's understanding, to be able to affirm whatever 
he pleases ; but to be able to discem that what is trae 
is tme, and that what is false is false; this is the 
mark and character of intelligence." 

Emanuel Swedberg, or Swedenborg, was botrn at 
Stockholm, in Sweden, on the 29th January, I6S8. 
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His &ther, Dr. Jasper Swedbe^, a Lutheran clergy- 
man, and chaplain of a regiment of the guard, became 
afterwards Bishop of Skava, in West-Gothland. The 
name of the family was changed to Swedenborg, when 
Emanuel along with his sisters, in 1719, was deirated 
to the rank of nobility, an honour customarily granted 
to the fiunilies of bishops, in Sweden. His father seems 
to have been a man highly excellent, respected in his 
office, and judicious in the education of his children ; 
while his piety was accompanied by a tendency to en- 
thusiasm, and a fondness for prophetical interpretation. 
In the notes to one of Swedenborg*s works an amusing 
anecdote is related of this worthy Swedish doctor. In 
the bishop's diocese there happened an extraordinary 
monster-birth, that of a femde child with a fleshy 
appendage to the head resembling an expensive head- 
dress worn by the Swedish ladies, called a foniange. 
Dr. Swedberg published a poem on the subject, in 
which he treat^ the occurrence as a sign of divine 
displeasure against female vanity and the luxury of 
the age. "And certam it is," says the relater, " that 
he struck a death-blow to many thousand fontangety 
and so far saved many fathers and husbands from ex- 
pense and vexation." 

It may thus be conceived that Swedenborg was 
nurtured amidst the associations of a simple and 
serious faith ; while, at the same time, the connexion 
of his mother's family with the Swedish " £oard of 
Mines " tended to give him the scientific inclination 
which was afterwards so strongly developed. At the 
age of twenty-two he published Latin poems, besides 
dissertations which procured him distinction at the 
University of Upsal ; also essays on questions in ma- 
thematics and physics. For four successive years he 
studied in England, Holland, France, and Grermany ; 
and he seems always to have retamed a taste for 
travel, unusual to his home-loving countrymen, who 
were, however, better known in Europe at that era 
than now. At the age of twenty-eight he was ap- 
pointed by Charles XII. " Assessor Extraordinary of 
the Board of Mines," on account of his knowledge in 
mechanics ; and the king's object was that he should 
accompany the celebrated Polhammar, the "Archi- 
medes of Sweden," while the latter was constructing 
his various mechanical works. During the siege of 
Frederickshall, in 1718, Swedenborg contrived, by 
machines of his own invention, to transport over 
valleys, mountains, and plains, two galleys, five boats, 
and a sloop, about fourteen English miles, which 
enabled the king to convey lus heavy artillery to the 
walls of the town. Various scientific essays, chemical 
experiments, and a journey to examine the mines of 
Grmnany as well as other remarkable objects, after 
this occupied his energies for some time. His chief 
Uteraiy production at this period was a celebrated 
work on " Natural Philosophy and Minerals ;" and to 
this extensive acquaintance with animal and organic 
nature, thus indefatigably acquired during his whole 
life, is doubtless owing that peculiar insight into the 
economy of creation, as well as that ever-ready subtle- 
ness of illustration from material things, which ia 



everywhere to be met with in his theolc^cal writings. 
His whole turn of thought is coloured by it. The 
system of Swedenborg, if a philosophical system he 
may be said to have, is one of idealized materialism, 
strangely subordinating the immediate reality of ob- 
jects to that of moral truths, yet reflecting on them 
again a superior actuality. It considers the former 
as the real embodiment of the latter, and entwines all 
things material and spiritual in a close chain of rela- 
tion, which confounds the natural with the super- 
natural; making cause, effect, and end undistinguish- 
able, without perceptible ground, except a fancied 
revcjation, for the theological hypothesis on which ail 
was built. 

From the appearance of organic unity presented by 
nature, Swedenborg inferred the production of all 
things from a material centre ; reminding us some- 
times of the philosophical theoiy of the German, 
Schelling. Yet this almost amounts in him frequently 
to an instinct like that of nature itself, seemiog to 
justify for the moment his assertions of a real sym- 
bolical relation between the outward phenomena of 
the world and spiritual existences* With Swedenborg; 
these are not merely figurative, but true '' corre- 
spondences," intended by the Creator, in his formation 
of trees, stones, and animals ; and he accordingly 
finds in Scripture also a consistent use of these objects, 
as connected with a higher mystic significance of 
" the Word." 

" Swedenborg," says Emerson, " of all men in the 
recent ages, stands eminently for the translator of 
nature into thought. I do not know the man in 
history to whom things stood so uniformly for words. 
Before him the metamorphosis continually plays. 
Every thing on which his eye rests obeys the impulse 
of moral nature. The figs become grapes while he 
eats them. When some of his angels affirmed a 
truth, the laurel twig which they held blossomed in 
their hands." *' There was this perception in him, 
which makes the poet or seer an object of awe and 
terror — ^namely, that the same man, or society of men, 
may wear one aspect to themselves and their com- 
panions, and a difl'erent aspect to higher intelligences. 
Certain priests, whom he describes as conversing 
very learnedly together, appeared to the children, 
who were at some distance, like dead horses; and 
many the like misappearances." *' We have all seen 
changes as considerable in wheat and cat'Crpillars. 
He is the poet, and shall draw us with love and terror, 
who sees, through the flowing vest, the finer nature, 
and can declare it." 

Thus, the one mystic interprets the other ; either 
of them, probably, appearing to the iminitiated or 
unmystical in sundry curious forms. As for Swe- 
denborg, however, this surprising combination of the 
scientific with the utterly arbitrary and fantastic was 
by no means unusual in an age when the functions of 
inductive science and philosophical speculation were 
still unassigned; witness Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and 
others. Hitherto, nevertheless, he was known chiefly 
as a iavani; the University of Upsal, and its 
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Academy of Sd^ccs, how acknowledged the merit of 
their illustrious countryman ;— he became a member 
of the latter in 1729, continuing throughout his life 
to attend its meetings, and contribute the results of 
his researches. He declined a professorship of the 
pure mathematics offered him by the Consistory of 
the University. The learned abroad were eager to 
elect him their associate, and to correspond with and 
consult him. The untiring energy of Swedenborg's 
mind, his passion for the universal, the immensity of 
his erudition in almost every department, are exceed- 
ingly wonderful, serving to mark him out, along with 
Leibnitz and a few others, from intellects more de- 
terminate in their bent. For thirty-one years from 
his appointment to the Assessorship of Mines, he 
continued at the same time to discharge its duties, 
to visit foreign countries, and to compose many works 
of the most abstruse character on scientific subjects. 
Finding, however, that his private studies interfered 
with the execution of liis office, he retired from it, 
stipulating only for a pension of half its revenue, and 
that no title should be conferred upon him ; although 
he has generally been since denominated Baron. 

But a little before this, in 1743 or 1745, is to be dated 
that peculiar epoch of Swedenborg*8 history, which, 
in all probability, was rather the fuller development 
of an original element in his character, than any 
sudden change. What his followers designate a 
" particular illumination," we may imagine to have 
been nothing else than that fundamental enthusiasm 
which hitherto had spent itself in restless scientific 
inquiry, in curious researches, — at first contracted 
during the qidet boyhood passed in his father's house, 
between ruoe natural scenery and devout instructions ; 
afterwards fed by the connexion with mining, and 
with those engaged in an occupation whose habits 
seem to have taken so strong a hold on Goethe, 
Novalis, Schelling, and others of the great German 
writers. Thia propensity crept upon him again, un- 
modified, with old age and seclusion. Even the phy- 
sical disquisitions of Swedenborg seem to have been 
characterized by a strongly hypothetical and con- 
structive spirit ; their very titles show a disposition 
ko penetrate into the method of creation, rather than 
to classify simple facts— to reproduce, as it were, 
nature after its own manner, instead of the reverse. 
He was ** animated, from the time when first he began 
to think for himself," says the savant who prononnced 
his Sloge, " by a secret fire — an ardent wish to attain 
to the discovery of the most abstract things ; and he 
thenceforward thought he had obtained a glimpse of 
the means.'* What more natural than that, as in 
maturer years the concerns of religion and of man 
began to force themselves on him more seriously, he 
should apply the same method to theological as to 
secular questions? With a characteristic disregard 
of the theories of others, and a child-like impatience 
of that veiy mystery which was in all quarters per- 
ceptible to him, he attempted to satisfy himself with 
the belief, that to him vras committed the power of 
explaining this, till he actually did convince himself 



of it. This boundary passed, there is no check to 
the lengths an enthusiast wHl go ; it is only a few 
who, like Milton, Swedenborg, or Dante, have the 
breadth of reason and the imaginative wing to sustain 
themselves in an atmosphere so rare and so inane. 
To these tendencies great force appears, in this 
instance, to have been added, by an exceedingly pro- 
found, sincere, and pure longing after that higher 
development of Christianity which the world was to 
expect, together with a realization of it vivid enough 
in some measure to anticipate its nature. The express 
doctrines announced by Swedenborg are neither more 
unintelligible, more extraordinary, nor more difficult 
to be received, than those of many who have given 
names to larger sects ; it is the authority referred to, 
the method employed, and the strange figurative or 
symbolical clothing supplied by his previous associa- 
tions, but with the utmost seriousness put forward as 
part of the subject-matter. We discard the idea of 
iiis either meaning to falsify or to poetise in this; 
indeed, the times in which Swedenborg lived would, 
no doubt, cause in his strongly energetic character a 
secret reaction against their sciolism and incredulity ; 
while it was then, if ever, that the apparent inadequacy 
of existing religious data for social elevation seemed 
to demand a new prophet. 

From the fifty-sixth year of his age, Swedenborg 
ahnost exclusively applied his pen, during the remain- 
ing twenty-nine years of hb life, to spiritual subjects. 
He himself dates his introduction to invisible mysteries 
from 1743, when, at London, he was enlightened to 
behold heaven, hell, and the intermediate or transition 
state. This illusion was so confirmed, increased, and 
inwoven with his daily experience, that at various 
times, while at home and travelling, he acted as one in 
palpable communion with supernatural beings, saw 
and conversed with deceased friends or acquaintance, 
as well as with many famous characters of antiquity. 
He appeared to be in a trance, his lips moved, his 
features were at one time marked with pain, at another 
with rapture, according as the scene of his vision was in- 
fernal or celestial. Long dialogues with angeb, spirits, 
and other denizens of heaven or hades, are recorded 
in his numerous books, along with particular descrip- 
tions of how matters are there transacted, thon^ 
perhaps sometimes meant for the extension into human 
speech of what he believed to have been thus revealed 
to him through hieroglyphics. Many individuals — 
chiefly, as in the present day, belonging to the higher 
or middle ranks — testified to their confidence by 
becoming his disciples : amongst other marvellous 
proofs of his inspiration, with respect to actual events, 
he is said to have given information at Gottcnburg of 
a great fire in Stockholm, the very hour of its occur- 
rence. There can be little doubt that Swedenbprg 
was now the subject of a partial insanity, or religious 
monomania, while on all other points apparently 
sound — a phenomenon by no means unfrequent in such 
cases, where the mind is strongly biaased in a sin^ 
direction, and with the subtilty of madness contrives 
to preserve a real balance when apart from its leading 
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idea. This estrangement of the practical understanding 
&tmi ideal reason is probably more hopeless than utter 
lusaoj, dependent on physical causes; Shakspeare 
has represented it in Hamlet, as distinguished from 
Opheh'a; while Oenrantes, in his character of Don 
Quixotte, profoundly indicates its difference from the 
world-wise folly of his companion, Sanoho. At 
bottom of aU this extravagance of Bwedenborg's 
there lay a lofty wisdom, which was only insane in the 
choice of a vehicle for itself, while it prompted him 
to attempt reforming the world by means of a 
mystical community and the " New Jerusalem." In 
how far he may have thus anticipated the pious ghost- 
stories of John Wesley,* the metaphysical supema- 
turalism of Stilling, or Dr. Justinus Keraer's mag- 
netic spectre-craft, is of less importance than the un- 
questionable superiority of meaning in Swcdenborg's 
reveries to their " facts." To the allegation in this 
country of his having had a delirious fever, from 
whose effects he never thoroughly recovered, is opposed 
by his biographers the statement of his uninterrupted 
good health. 

Swedenborg had j^i express hatred of all dissimula- 
tion, as is remarked in the oration to his memory by a 
fellow academician at Stockholm, M. Sandel. He was 
a sincere friend of mankind, and looked for this, 
quality in others as the sure proof of many virtues 
beside. In society he was cheerful and agreeable, and 
by way of relaxation frequented the company of all 
intelligent men, avoiding the least appearance of 
eccentricity. Anything like wit at the expense of 
serious thmgs he checked with dignified severity. 
He was in person stately, tall, with an air at first 
somewhat reserved; he wore a beard, dressing in 
conformity with his position and easy circumstances. 
Although ho evinces in his book " On the Conjugal 
Life" an elevated conception of that state, and 
"esteemed the society of a fine and well-informed 
woman as the most agreeable of pleasures," Sweden- 
borg was never married, his chief reason being, the 
necessity of solitary quiet to the pursuit of his profound 
studies. To the last he was unaltered in the belief of 
Ids own commission and the reality of his visions ; he 
was venerated by both followers and sceptics, for his 
learning, sagacity, and uprightness; and although 
obnoxious to the clergy, was favoured by several 
bishops, while he was protected by the king, 
Adolphus Frederic. His death occun-ed in London, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, in hb eighty-fifth year. 
His disciples are to be found in various parts of the 
world, principally amongst the middle and upper 
dasses, and not distinguished externally from others. 
They have exerted themselves for such philanthropic 
objects as the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade. 
A society in London, instituted in 1810, have trans- 
lated most of his works, and aU those of a theological 
nature, from the original Latin into English. The 
principal of these are entitled " Universal Theology," 
"The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church," 

(I) See "Journal of the Rct. John Wesley.**. 



" The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love,*' 
with large commentaries on Scripture, of which 
Swedenborg only receives a part as intpired* 

On the religious doctrines of this extraordinary man 
we have neither space nor occasion to enlarge here. 
Swedenborg announces them, and all connected with 
them, in a tone of the calmest authority, more than 
apostolic. There are intermixed with his revelations 
innumerable examples of remarkable insight into 
every important subject touched upon; he pierces 
with an easy glance through the dogmatic, controver- 
sial, and sceptical formulas of his time, and possibly 
many an orthodox creed of the present might derive 
something with advantage from his spirit. He in- 
culcates the purest and noblest morality, often in the 
clearest manner; and vrith respect to a theological 
dogma, looks always right into the heart of the 
question. The tidings Drought by him from the 
seventh heaven or lowest shades are characterized 
neither by vague eestasies nor by terrort such as the 
moral nature of man does not respond to, as in the 
vision of Dante ; they arc rather the projection of 
rational conclusions upon a superterrestrial sphere, 
while they are far distant from the personalities and 
materialisms of the Italian poet. His heaven is 
that of progress rather than of delight, his hell de- 
gradation more than agony ; the foulness of evil and 
the beauty of virtue are always in his view. One 
cannot but admire the consistency of enthusiasm in 
him, and the utter unconsciousness of doubt with 
which he enunciates propositions rather to be ques- 
tioned on account of their manner and their authority 
than for their substance. He affirms that there is an 
understanding of divine truths, of which the church 
had hitherto been ignorant, but whioh ht was com- 
missioned to make known ; so that it is rather as an 
interpreter than as a new OTophet that he conceives 
himself inspired. The "Four leading Doctrines" 
concern the following points,— the Ixid, or Christ, 
who is God, having in himself a divine Trinity, not of 
persons but of nature, as, according to Swedenborg, 
there exists in man, — the Word, or Revelation, — 
Faith, with its correlative or ccmsequent of Charity, — 
and the "New Jerusalem," or Church predicted in 
the Apocalypse, which therefore is the great text- 
book of Swedenborg and his fbllowers. He seems to 
consider knowledge of a future state as of immense 
moment to present actions, and that the silmoe of 
Scripture on the subject now requires to be supple- 
mented ; he teaches that the Last Judgment is past, 
and that the only resurrectioB, that of a spiritual body 
like the material, takea place on the third day after 
death. A man's future condition takes its outward 
shape, as it were, according to his inward (^aracter, 
heaven becoming more heavenly as he himself "in- 
creases from the Lord." In the invisible world there 
exist "correspondences" to things in the visible, 
but in a manner more individually adapted to parti- 
cular persons. There is mueh oS. solemnity and of 
a dream-like fulness of meaning in his descriptions of 
the meetings of angels in their celestial society, with 
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irhe aspects and 'drcamstances of departed human 
beings. And taken altogether, with bis life, charac- 
ter, works, and era, we may regard Swedenborg as on 
the whole the most singular and mark-worthy of the 
numerous tribe of mystics or visionaries, who have 
shown their dissatisfaction with the gradual enlighten- 
ment of knowledge, by letting in upon us a glimpse 
of what they know no more about than we. " They 
lire of use," as Emerson says, "for breaking the 
routine." 



THE KING OP BOHEMIA.' 

" Lkad on ! lead on ! mine eyes are dim, 

I cannot see the lances gleam ; • 
But I can hear the battle-hymn, 

The tramp of horse, the war-fife's scream. 
I yet can face the arrowy bail, 

I yet can wave my sword on high, 
And breathe the battle's stormy gale. 

And shout the shoat of victory ! " 
Two horsemen bold were at his side. 

They grasp'd the Monarch's bridle-rein; 
They raised Bohemia's war-cry wide, 

And gallop'd o'er the thundering plain. 

The tide had tum'd ; the die was cast— 

An Host before a handful fled ; 
Again Bohemia's monarch pass'd — 

His ostrich plume was dashed with red. 
" Lead on ! lead on t mine eyes are dim, 

I cannot see my country's shame ; 
I cannot see the invader grim 

Mow down our ranks lU^e wasting flame ; 
But I can hear the coward strife. 

The flight, the chase, the panting breath ; 
Oh ! I have lived a warrior's life, 

I will not die a coward's dea& ! ** 

They tied his bridle-rein to theirs. 
They msh'd amid the battle's flood, 

And Crec/s field of shame and tears 
Was hallow'd with a hero's blood ( 



A DISCOURSE ON BRITISH DRUIDISM. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP " PKOVBaBIAL PHILOSOPHY." 

Dbuidish is a topic of surpassing interest to 
Britons ; and the many who may question this princi- 
pium, or may suppose it only applicable to vulgar 
clubs or Welsh concerts, will thank us for illumining 
their dimness as to the main day-spring of such 
promised interest. It is, then, not too much to aver, 
(and the grounds for this conclusion shall immediately 
appear,) — that the purest patriarchal religion had many 
thkgs in common with early Druidism. Oaks standing 
in consecrated places, pilliu^ and circles and altars of 
unhewn stone, are frequently mentioned in that book, 
containing the earliest records of mankind, which is 
emphaticsdly called the book, Orac^ the Bible. It is 



(I) This king, blind from age, was led between two knights to the 
battle of Crecy : and, when the day was completely decided against 
the French, rushed as described into the thickest of the fight 
with his two conductors, where all three together perished. His 
plume of three Ostrich feathers, with the motto, "Ich Dion," 
was adopted on this occasion by Edward the Black Prince, and 
has since belonged to the succeeding Princes of Wales.<-Russ£Li.'s 
" Modem Europe." 



far frrm oar wish^ to shock early feelings after tiie 
fashion of Dr. Milmao, who speaks of father Abraham 
as ''the old Emir;" for this cause, we should be 
sorry to be misunderstood as if it were attempted to 
attach the name of Druid either to that venerable 
saint, or to Jacob, or to Joshua, or to Samuel: it 
would be an inference equally false as to call the first 
disciples, papists : corruption, error, idolatries, igno- 
rance, contribute quite enough to prove the classes 
different; while many remainder things in oommozL 
imply an original unity. The sacred names mentioned 
above were all prophetic seers, t3TDn-i, denusiac 
they each and all reared their rocky pillars of witness, 
their holy stones n^^ 0^, Jkeremloaci, cromledi: 
vicarious sacrifice, the oneness of the Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, are doctrines common alDce to 
the Patriarchs and to the Druids : they ''worshipped 
not in temples made with hands/' but would meditate 
with Isaac in the field at eventide, and make their 
offerings upon the high places. Gilgal, V^3, <'the 
circle-circle," the concentric rings of large stones 
taken out of the rocky bed of Jordan, is an example 
fulfilling all the requisites of such still existing 
druidical circles as we have seen in Cornwall, Wales, 
Invemesshire, the Channel Islands, Wilts, Kilkenny, 
and other primeval localities ; just such a double 
circle as the Gilgal, we remember a little out of the 
road-side between Aberfeldie and Eenmore. 

When Jacob hides the teraphim, the idols of his 
wife, he selects as a sacred place, "under the oak 
by Shechem." Deborah, Ilebecca*s foster-mother, 
was buried with pious carefulness "beneath the 
stones of Bethel under an oak, and the name of it was 
called, The oak of weeping." So also Sad and his 
sous were interred "under the oak in Jabesh:" 
Gideon's angel "came and sat under an oak which 
was in Ophrah ;" the erring " man of God " rests 
under an oak; as if these were in the nature of 
consecrated trees — ^religious stations. In Joshua xxiv. 
26. we read that the great successor of Moses " took 
a great stone, and set it up there under an oak, whidi 
was by the sanctuary of the Lord ;" and this selection 
of oaks and setting up of monolithic pillars might be 
illustrated by numerous other examples. In later 
times, when idolatry had succeeded to the purer 
worship implied, in the primitive natural rehgion, we 
find Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Hosea expostulating with 
their fallen race for "worshipping idob under every 
thick oak," and for inflaming themselves with the 
rites of heathenish impurity "among the oaks." It 
is manifest, that the oak was a sacred or a super- 
stitious tree ; one selected for the shading of religious 
phices : and this is so principal a feature in Druidism, 
that some etymologists attribute their adoption of 
the name to their reverence for the dpvs, drus^ or 
rather dncs, the oak. 

Once more ; we read of cairns and camedds nused 
m patriarchal times : the word " cairn" is a Hebrew 
one yp,, keren, " horn" or " hill." We read in Isaiah vi. 
of '* the very fruitful hill," pf?. In Genesis xxxi. 45, 
&c., "Jacob took a stone and set it up for a pillar; 
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and Jacob said unto his brethren, Gather stones ; and 
they took stones, and made an heap : and they did eat 
there upon the heap. And Laban called it, The heap of 
witness." So likewise over Achan, after " all Israel 
had stoned him with stones, thej raised a great heap 
of stones over him unto this day." It is possible, by 
the way, that the execution by stoning might have 
had some reference to the sepulchral and other tumuli 
usually reared to commemorate great men or remark- 
able events. 

Again; over the King of Ai " they raised a great 
heap of stones that remaineth unto this day." That 
remaineth! we have seen many such perpetual 
memorials which have outlived the name and fame of 
their subjacent heroes; as, — ^who knoweth anything 
of the once great potentate that lies beneath his pyra- 
midal heap of white stones on the Slieve Bloom 
mountain ? That remaineth ! What indestructibility 
pervades a pile like this, for ages solemn and honoured 
in its preservation, and thereafter to the end of time 
umnjured by decay, and changeless as the everlasting 
hiUs ! We at least desire not to hint a doubt, but 
that the "very great heap of stones laid over 
Absalom," and " the pillar in the king's dale which 
Absalom erected for himself to keep his name in re- 
membrance, because he had no son," are now existing 
as at first, and remain, a stony conical hill beside a 
granite peak, in some secret valley of Judsa ; there, 
whether or not now bearing traditional witness to the 
earthly perpetuity of Absalom's high name, they stand 
ready at least, and able, to remind some casual 
traveller from Redruth, or Wiltshire, of the native 
ancient works he counts Druidical. 

Yet more ; Moses is commanded to raise " an altar 
oi earth and unhewn stones :" we may conceive it 
not unlike such a cromlech as may still be found in 
Guernsey, or at Eilmogue. Josephus (Ant. lib. i. c 2.) 
mentions " a pillar of stone, erected by the antedi- 
luvian posterity of Seth, extant in his time in the land 
of Seirath or Syrias :" just such a granite witness as 
may now be seen upon lona, the Inis Drw, or Druid's 
Isle ; and the like other upright blocks we have visited 
both at Inverary Castle, and near Penzance. Maun- 
drell asserts that the " furnace" in which the three 
children, Ananias, Azarias and Misoel, were miracu- 
lously delivered from the burning, was an open court 
of stones, (even such an one might have crowned the 
rocky hill above St. Heller's in Jersey, or have stood 
on the slope near Harlech,) and that this place of 
fiery trial was not according to the usual notion of a 
kiln: indeed, it is difficult to imagine how king 
Nebuchadnezzar could have seen them walking in the 
midst of that fierce ordeal unscathed, or how the fire 
could have flamed aside and consumed the execu- 
tioners, had the furnace been a close one : we believe 
it to have been some such an open fire-altar as we 
ourselves have in post years of highland pedestrianism 
turned aside to see near Taymouth Castle. It is easy 
to perceive how all these instances bear upon our 
point. 

Moreover, Pliny speaks of a rocking-stone at 



Harpasa in Asia ; and Ptolemy of one by the sea-side^ 
which vibrated to the touch of an *' asphodel :" he 
gives this stone the remarkable and barbaric epithet 
"gygonian;" evidently the Cehio ^n^off, rocking* 
Dodona had its sacred oaks with priests hidden in 
the Bpvis, — Celtic^, dncs. It is worthy of note that 
lona means a dove, in Celtic : and the vrcXctaf or 
" doves" were priestesses of Dodona. Now, lona was 
at one time the head quarters of Druidism, after the 
more idolatrous Saxon had persecuted it to the ex- 
tremities of the land in Cornwall, and other desolate 
and rocky places ; to Anglesea also, and to Icolnkil. 
We see then a plain sympathy between Dodona and 
lona ; of some importance to our point, as connecting 
our own now so glorious, but once on a time the poor 
despised ancient Britain, with the early Greeks, lords 
of the eartL On the coast of Morocco, overlooking 
the broad Atlantic, are some miglity druidical remains 
worthy of Mount Atlas on whose shoulder they are 
resting : similar monuments are said to occur even in 
China. Apollonius Rhodius mentions that a rocking- 
stone existed in his day on the shores of Tenos, 
supposed to have been erected there by the Argonauts; 
and King, m his Munimenta Antiqua, (vol. i. p. 226.) 
says as a matter of fact that " the cromlech was in- 
troduced in the earliest ages, among the detestable 
superstitions of the Tyrians and Sidonians." Perh^, 
when the Israelites made their children pass through 
Moloch's fire, it was a rite similar to the Druidic ordeal 
by fire : and perhaps the " stone upon which a man 
might be broken^" or which fodling on him should 
" grind him to powder," may, besides the common in- 
terpretations, be allusive to some IdumoBan rites and 
practices of a similar nature to those we call Druidical. 
To this mass of suggestions — for they are thrown out 
more in the nature of analogies th^ arguments,-— 
we might add another discursive series of examples 
deduced from almost every country, which can show 
those rude temples of unhewn stones, coming under 
the general phrase ov xr(p<"roii;ra, " not made with 
hands :" a fine emblematical fancy, as if the Deity 
were looked up to as the only legitimate source of 
adornment, supplying every external appliance to his 
own service, unpolluted by mortal aid or arm. 

We need now scarcely bring to bear the focus of 
light which such scriptural and historic instances as 
we have noted shed upon our many native cairns, 
cromlechs, obelisks, and circles. The reader, per- 
haps to his own surprise, will have some little 
while surveyed with a different eye the granite ribs of 
Druidism : and instead of judging them, as it were, the 
fossil remnants of some extinct destroying monster, he 
may see some reason to regard them more indulgently 
as the deep-wrought tracks in stone of the first strong 
faith of our race. Even granting that, in the cor- 
ruption of long years, human sacrifices stained those 
granite altars, might even these not have had some 
traditionary reference to the great vicarious Sub- 
stitute ? Was the mistletoe, that strange inexplicable 
growth, grafted as by a heavenly hand upon the 
unchanging oak of earthly immortality, in no way 
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aUmiyt to " the Brancbi" tho cut twig that sweet- 
ened Marah? la there not a moral grandeur to 
which the moat decorated iauee have nerer reached, 
a sublimitj of eonoeption unparalleled, in the rude 
maseet of Stonehenge, and, when perfect, in the 
▼aater preoinete of Abury? Is it a rain fancy to 
suppose^ that the huge dynamical skill and power 
inferred of necessity by such pilii^ of Ossa on 
Olympas ae cromlechs and roeking-stones imply, 
might hare been immediately derived from those 
architectural giants in the olden world, the faUed 
'ntaos and Cyclops, who reared the walls of Corinth, 
sat up strange monoliths in £dom, shaped the rocks 
of Elephanta, and piled the pyramids and Babel? 
Verily, a British cromle<^ is a structure of deep 
interest, when thus regarded at a link that donnects 
us with the best and boldest of antiquity. Let farmers 
at Brewateignton and engineers in Guernsey beware 
how they hazard the sacrilege of Uowing them up, 
(a barbarous threat like this was once uttered in our 
ears)|*-let contractors for London granite tremble ere 
they touch such patriarchal holy-stones, and let lieu^ 
tenants in the Bavy (we decline to give the wretch the 
notoriety be aimed at) pause one sober minute before 
they set a boat's erew to lever down a rooking-stone. 

Pruidical remaiDS will be found naturally to dass 
tbcMselves into seven distiaetions ; and we tinst that 
some additional analogies and coineideneee on a road 
so little trodden, will serve to exeuse a step or two 
retraced. It is i&dy, then, as a general obser? ailion, 
tiMt all the seven dasicf have a sepolf hral, or at least 
a eommemorative origin : they may have been eveoted 
ii •ODsequMMe of the exploits, or over the dead bodies, 
of saiwts, ehiels and heroes, smaller of greater in 
dinensioiii aeoordng to merit ; and, like the tombe of 
raaraVrats in Algeria and of hkin in Hindostam, 
tke holy monument niay have i* time become a place 
and station for religioMs worship. This was ih« ease 
at Bethe), or liMt, an insinee of the ftrsi among the 
seven Druidieal classes, the single upr^ht shaft or 
piSar ; Jacob's stone became a hallowed burial place, 
and afterwards a college of priests lodged ihtfte : the 
like of the Eben-eaer of Samue), his stone of help. 
This upright-shaft clase reached its highest phase of 
exceDeHee ni the carved obelisks of Egypt : that from 
Luxor, BOW m Paris, is a lam^Sar instance of the 
newer apotheosis ; While many a perpendiettl»r tog of 
granite against whieh eattle rub themselves in the 
meagre Mds of Comwalls is an example of the *eid 
moiiaHty.' 

The second clasS' is the Cromteeh, op stone idtar, 
ofCe» of a vast ik»; at Kihnogue hi Ireland is one, 
iecally eaUed Laehan Sohalt, the upper slab whereof is 
forty-five feet in cireumferenee : at I1a»-New|rdd, in 
Anglesea, the stones are less in size, but the dimen- 
sioBB of the whole structure are gigantic : and net to 
be too tedious in examples, cromlechs occur general)^ 
wherever granite rocks and boulders are frequent ; as 
in the Channel Islands, Cornwall, Dartmoor, &c. ; 
near Exeter, for rastance, there is a tidy litUe one, 
which is fifteen feet long, nine high, and ten broad. 



The ormnleoh appears to be the first rude notkni of 
what was improved afterwards into mk arefe: an 
Argive doorway is a OfomleA, built into m 'ntnic 
wall} and magnificent Egypt has carried out the idea 
to a gorgeous immensity in ite pet«liiiriiy-el»j«d 
templet, with their leaning sides and Bat edlfegs. 
Thel form of the Gothic n is illustrative of this aiuh 
logy $ and as the letter Aie the same, ev iMarly so, in 
most languages, (the early Hebrew h» t^^^ is not an 
exception,) it leads one to suspect that the stone altar 
(such as Abel might have sacrificed upon) wae, upon 
principles of piety, chosen as the form of the first 
letter. 

The third Drddieal dass is the eirefilai arrange- 
ment of stones and trees : the ktte* ha»ve Nearly aO 
of necessity perished from lapne of tiHie--(and yol We 
can point out, on Merroe downs m Surrey, two distinct 
concentric groves of venerablo yews, a thousand yean 
old, with remnants of like avenues, pweiWyDruidieal)— 
but, for the less perishaWe rdc^y matter, whera the 
toad-surveyor has not hammcflfed them up Im h^ 
ways, nor the Cornish fanner buiH then int^ his 
Cyclopie sheepfdd, the cirdes of stone still fiequenUy 
remain i/i si4u, moeking time and ite modernities. 
We find traces of these eircite sites in Sg^pt > b«l as 
they were a people of paralWs nd ang^ ratlnr than 
of curves, more stress has been kid upon tin aTestne 
than upon the dreuhor arrangement: that ef the 
Sphinxes at Sarnae is but a gkNrified form el ilM Isig 
hme of rude stones ai Abui^. 

FourtMy hi elas9 co*ie the Kistvaeno, er tiene 
tombs, sometimes bnik with thi^ slabs, like smsi 
cromlechs; several of which eetnr in Qwnuj, and 
one we recollect was, ye«m age, naed an a pig^ ! 
but such desecrations a#e huppfly imponibis now, 
under the rndefatigaM^ Mm of Mr. Latia. OeeaaiBn- 
ally, these tombs ire only csverncms indenAakieaa, 
roofed over, or doored-in sideways witt a gfeat ^ooe : 
perhaps the earve at Maqi^dah, and even a more fa^ 
miliar and hotier mstanoe, may be aUowed to eondkeet 
our British stone sepulchres with thoee of aaa:«d 
histoft. Here too^ earrykig out onr mdogica, the 
formafly pictnresque mind of Egypt, and its chdd 
Etruria, gives vs the idea at ha seodth in the eaarved 
saroopnagus. 

Eifth in order comets the Oairn, often rcHed over 
a kistvacn; according to an areheeologicaft pom mm 
before U9, entitM " The eompkakit of an okl Britan;" 
which commences,— 

" Two thousand yean igone. 

They rear'd my battle grave ; 
And* each a teaf, and each a stone,* 

My moumittg warriors gave." 

• ♦ ♦ « 

" My liegemen watt'd mo long. 

And treasured up my bones ; 
And hcap'd my kiBt secure and strong 

With tributary stones." 

We need not repeat apposite soripiural hkstanees ; 
and we might accumulate an innumerous list of secu- 
lar ones ; but we forbear, naming only in addiftktt the 
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cairns of the mound-bTiilders in the Far West, where 
(according to Cornelius Matthews, in his powerful tale 
''Behemoth") thesubjacent skeleton is always strangely 
found with a copper eroit upon its breast. In the 
cairn, abo?e all other imitations, the magnificence of 
Egypt is pre-eminent; ''her pyramids eteme of 
mountain build" are assuredly the most glorious 
cairns of human piling. And how interesting is it to 
us Britons — the despised barbaric hordes "at the 
ends of the earth," — to note such evident traits of an 
early eastern origin for tlio humbler tumuli that crown 
our C(»nish heights, and are thickly studded over the 
downs of Bersetshire ! Prom the heaped ramparts of 
Maidun Castle it is easy to count (I have done it 
myself,) threescore and upwards of such pious mounds; 
and they stretch far away, knobbing every hill in the 
neighbourhood of Weymouth with evidences that our 
fathers were not the degraded, uncivilized, and canni- 
bal race of savages which many modems think them ; 
from the imputation of which calumnies archoology 
alone has power to redeem their memories. We 
do not claim indeed for these so hoar antiquity as for 
many other cairns, bat we recognise them, nevertheless, 
as legitimate children of the patriarchal times — only 
one remove from the Druidiod remains of Biitain. 
These also are traditionary offsets of the earliest 
natural religion; and that which, in our ignorant 
cofflpkcency, we have been accustomed to regard as 
ntter^ pagui, heathenish, and abominable, may have 
been but a very few shades darker thui the dim lights 
accorded to the Patriarchs. 

Sixthly may be nnmbered the Tohnen» or stones of 
passage: such did Israel erect in the middle of Jordan 
for a testimony ; of such also are the ancient terminal 
logs of Borne and Greece ; likewise, rock-built way- 
marks, and possibly such as here and there occur over 
inoocs, and in mountainous paths, as of ScoUan4» 
Wales, and elsewhere. Perhaps the great Nilometers 
of Egypt, though put in after times to the agricultural 
good use of marking the level of the river, had origin^ 
ally somewhat to do with stones of passage ; they may 
have marked a ghaut, or ferry-place, and in Upper 
Egypt, among the falls of Philie, they might have 
pointed out a ford. On the banks of the Teign, a few 
miles north of Exeter, we noticed, ooi^ecturally, a 
tolmen ; and we doubt not but that local instances 
might be found in plenty of large detached stones 
lying near many a ferry. 

Seventhly, and last in time as in order, we place the 
Logging or Logan stones. Here alone Egypt fails 
us, if we seek for analogous objects ; and it is compe- 
tent to alkge for such present failure at least four 
sufficient reasons, if rightly we may guess them. First, 
it is very possible that as the magnificent Egyptian 
conld not, from natural causes, produce this rocky 
balance on anything approaching to an equal scale of 
grandeur with his other deifications of the patriarchal 
religion, he might be bold enough to reject it alto- 
gether. Secondly, the desolating fury of Cambyses, 
which is known to have been to old Egypt what the 
tornado is to a West-Indian grove of canes, may well 



have viriped out all such tottering vestigia* If an in- 
toxicated lot of sea-faring idiots could avail to over 
throw the Comiah wonder, (a mass of ninety tons,) 
how should not the Persian madman, with hk thou* 
sands, utterly erase those lightly balanced rocks? 
He might in a great measure be powerlefls against the 
temple and the pyramid, bnt the logan-itooe oonld 
not withstand the fury of that despotic hurricane 
against old Egypt's gods } and once dislocated from 
their pivots, no human will or power, from those days 
to these of Mehemet Ali's successor, has since been 
exerted for their hypothetic restoration. Our third 
reason is, that, to a probable ooigeetnre^ the rocking* 
stone is of comparatively recent onghi :— ApoUonius, 
and Ptolemy, and Pliny, are ehromdogical ohikfaren to 
the Pharaohs, and to pristine Dnudism > and we wonld 
argue that these symptoms of juggluy and priesteraft 
inferred a late-in-time decline of traditionaiy troths. 
Additionally and lastly, it is posaiUe, that tiie artifi- 
cial logan-stone may well have been suggested by 
freaks of nature upon rocky shores, which the priest 
of Luxor or Lycopolis could never have eihaa^ to 
see. They seldcun or never occur but where nature 
has all but, if not actually, set the example. Near 
the celebrated Boskenna logan of ComwaU, a mase 
of rock like a hay-stack, easily moved hy a child's 
hand, albeit now with peril kept in iU position by 
dint of oak and iron, — our own eyes took notice of 
several mighty rocks, nearly in a state of insulation 
from the effects of weather eating away all bat the 
weight-hardened central poinl of gratity; one in 
particular there is, a genuine logan, movable with 
some slight difficulty, and manifeetly a natural, not an 
artificial consequence : this is a pwrpeaklieular pifiar of 
granite, leaning near to the cliff-side, and locally called 
the Lady's rock. At the Land's End, we pomted out 
to the master of the " first and last" honee in England, 
to what lucrative use a chisel might be applied at the 
base of a certain huge rock, nearly decompoaed at 
bottom, (much noore deeply than the Cheesering of 
St. Clare's,) and which required only a little dangeroua 
chipping, to beeome a prime opposition to Boskenna. 
K ever the Druids poised logans, it was» to our guess- 
ing, in this shrewd way, the good and wise way of 
helping nature ; in other and truer words^ gettmg of 
great nature all the help we can. 

Among the hurly-bcurly of immense rocks to the 
westward of St. Michael's Mount, — big as houses, and 
flung together as carelessly as if they were a pavier's 
heap of macadamized morsels, — are several, dropped 
by volcanic or Neptunie power, all but upon the equi- 
poise. At Brewsteignton we visited a rocky masa^ 
eighteen feet long, ten high, and fifteen wide, wlueh 
had manifestly toppled down from a neighbounng hill, 
covered with similar boulders ; and this, to our notion, 
was an accidental case of logan : and near Monmouth 
is the Buckstone, a mass of large dimenaionn, simi- 
larly accidental as a rocking-stone, we doubt not, 
although there are plenty of evidences aU around that 
the Druids had adopted it for a centre of their opera- 
tions. Neither of these logans — the one (a the ?ery 
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edge of a nqpid river, the other stopping short on the 
beetling verge of a hill — could have been man's doing. 
And in a secluded glen near the iron-works in South 
Wales, we have rocked a beautiful miniature logan- 
stone of some ten tons weight, which, &om the utter 
absence of Druidism in its neighbourhood, and from 
the numerous fragments of shattered cliff lying round 
it, we take to be nature's work, and not man's. To 
our own judgment, then, after some observation and 
experience in such matters, we think that the one great 
sufficient reason why Egypt has no logan-stones is, 
because nature did not pUce them there. Man^s 
hand never (in despite of Borlase we say it) originally 
set up those mighty stones of trial, although he might 
have shrewdly aidc^ time in abrading away the bases, 
and have abetted superstition by arranging that force 
should be impotent on all the sides but one. That the 
Druid came to them, is as true as that Mahomet went 
to the hill; but they could not have come to the 
Druid at his will any readier than the hill to Mahomet : 
that rock basins, and arranged stones, and other in- 
timations of man's mind occur round them, is equally 
a verity; but the superstitious populace would na- 
turally rally round their crafty priests on the site of 
such earthly miracles. We at least pretend not to 
claim a patriarchal origin for logans ; and nothing but 
Ptolemy and Pliny prevent us from suspecting them 
only of a later western birth. No allusion nearer 
than the Homeric stone of Sisyphus occurs in the 
earliest writings; and.it is as difficult to conceive 
how human forethought could have originated the 
idea, as how human power gave it effect. Li every 
other case except that of these huge touchstones, the 
progress of Druidical and Cyclopic architecture is 
explicable. Gradual slopes of earth, up which the 
superincumbent mass might be levered till it topped 
its uprights, could easily be dug and cleared away, 
after the top-stone was firmly fixed in situ ; and the 
mystery is thus no longer a deep one, how they reared 
the sills of Stonehenge. An obelisk is easily set on 
end, by digging a hole at foot, and lifting it behind 
by a growing mound (possibly with the help of the 
Archimedean screw) till it reaches the perpendicular. 
Rollers and wedges, and other ancient dynamical 
appliances, would make easy woi^ of stone circles, 
and so forth; but so tenderly to touch the central 
point of a swaying hill of granite, a hundred tons in 
weight, and to leave it there self-poised, when the 
slope of soil by which it had ascended to its base had 
been perilously picked away, were indeed a problem 
worthy of the most exact engineering science, aided 
by the giant might of Briareus, Otus, and Ephialtes, 
with Atlas himself for their captain. 

If, as some learned pundits have mamtained, Druid- 
ism is of kin to early Brahminism, (and we find that 
Diogenes Laertius makes the Persian Magi, the Chal- 
deans of Babylon, the Hindoo gymnosophists, and 
the Gaulic Druids, to be identical in rites and super- 
stitions,) — ^if the Druidical serpent's egg, lore and 
learning of the stars, sacred fire, groves, natural altars, 
and flowing robes, seem to infer propinquity, we can 



perceive in the logan-stone a genuine Hindoo notion. 
As nearly as man's art, or his vantage taken of the 
chance of nature, could portray it, that almost 
isokted mass would symbolize the globe : the later 
and absurdcr fancy of an ornate idolatry, which placed 
the world on an elephant and the elephant on a 
tortoise, and left the tortoise to stand as he oonld 
upon nothing, was but the extravagant shadow of the 
solid mystic logan. A roddng-stone was, in a myth, 
the self-supported sphere ; and at his hallowed will, 
the Arch-Druid, vicegerent of Divinity, sways its 
destinies, moving it as easily as an archer might the 
stone upon his sling, and delegating the like majestic 
power to calumniated innocence, or to others whom 
he would. This was at once a sublime and a pictu- 
resque thought of natural religion as to Providence ; 
and, however afterwards corrupted to purposes of 
craft and cruelty, we may well spare a little reverence 
for the marveUous and mystic rocking-stone. 

To recur, for one concluding word, to the doctrines 
of Druidism. We find attributed to them these two 
grand and fundamental truths ;— the spiritual nature 
of a one superior Deity, and the immortality of man's 
soul ; although a crowd of deified heroes was after- 
wards added to the divine court, just as Romanism 
now has peopled heaven with its fabled mediators; 
and in similar extenuation, although transmigration 
was, upon purgatorial principles, engrafted on the 
second noble verity, it is related, that Pythagoraa 
learned his transmigrating doctrine of ** one Abgaris, 
a Druid." For other wholesome thoughts, Strabo 
asserts, that the Druids taught a future conflagraiion 
of this material world, as well as retained a distinct 
traditional memory of the deluge. That they^prac* 
tised human sacrifices is a matter little wonderful, if 
we consider how easy of perverse interpretation was 
the patriarchal offering up of Isaac; and that they 
scorned to worship the Divinity in any other than his 
own sublime temple of " all space, whose altar earth, 
sea, skies," is a pleasing corroboration that their 
notions of religion were derived &om a source ori- 
ginally pure. 



THE BONNIE BAIBNS. 

This exquisitely touching ballad we take from the 
" Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modem," edited by 
Allan Cunningham. The editor modestly states that 
he " has ventured to arrange and eke out these old 
and remarkable verses ; but," he says, " I have no 
right to claim any more merit from their appearance 
than what arises from inducing the stream of the 
story to glide more smoothly away." The ballad we 
here publish must be considered as, in reab'ty, the 
composition of Mr. Cuniiingham ; for the leading in- 
cident is altogether different, and infinitely more 
pathetic as well as more natural, while it is superior in 
style and imagery to the rough old rhymes that occur 
in the collections referred to. 

All the ancient copies picture the bairns as con- 
signing their wretched mother to eternal misery. Mr. 
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' And O! and O!' said the babes baith, 
* Take her where waters rin, 

lilk of her white breast, 
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CanniDgfaam, it will be observed, gave the story a more 
natural and far more touching character — ^mi^g the 
children intercede for the sinner at the throne of 
grace. In its present form it is an exquisite poem — 
one of the most beautiful and most valuable of the 
many relics left to us by Allan Cunningham ; and which 
are often so completely allied to the spirit of the old 
minstrels, as to Ic^ve us uncertain whether the author- 
ship really belongs to the modem poet, or to some 
rhymer of many centuries ago. 

** The lady wall'd in yon wild wood 
Aneath'ihe holUn tree. 
And she was aware of two bonnie bairns 
Were running at her knee. |. 

The tane it paird a red, red rose. 

With a hand as soft as silk ; 
The other, it pull'd the lily pde, 

With a hand mair white than milk. 

'Now, why pull ye the red rose, fiur bairns 1 

And why the white lilyl 
' O we sue wi' them at the seat of grace, ; j 

For the soul of thee, ladle ; 

' bide wi' me, my twa bonnie bairns ! 

rU deid ye rich and fine ; 
And all for the bUiberries of the wood, 

Yeee hae white bread and wine.' 

She heard a voice, a sweet low voice, 

Say, * Weans, ye tany long*— 
She Btretch'd her hand to the youngest baim~ 

' Kiss me before ye gang.' 

She sought to take a lily hand. 

And kiss a rosie chin— 
' 0, nooght sae pure can bide the touch 

Of a hand red-wet wi' sin ! ' 

The stars were shooting to and fro, ' 

And wild fire fiU'd the air. 
As that lady followed thae bonnie bairns 

For three lang hoars and mair. 

' O ! where dwell ye, my ain sweet bairns 1 

I'm woe and weanr grown !' 
' ! lady, we live where woe never is. 

In a land to flesh unknown.' ^ 

There came a shape which seem'd to her 

As a rainbow 'mang the rain ; 
And sair these sweet babes pled for her. 

And they pled and pled in vain. 

' And ! and ! ' said the youngest babe, 

' Hy mother maun come in : ' 
< And ! and O t ' said the eldest babe, 

' Wash her twa hands frae sin.' 

' And 1 and ! ' said the youngest babe, 

' She nursed me on her knee :* 
'And I and !' said the eldest babe, 

' She's a mither yet to me.' 

'AndOl andOf sidd the babes baith, 

' Take her where waters rin. 
And white as the milk of her white breast, 

Wash her twa hands frae sin.' " 
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Ai nrroLTnio conixbze&tiovi ow thb vatuex* cAvnt, aud 
p&ooaaMiov of cexkb— thb object, dxoksb, abj> svfect 

OF PinritHlfBHr— AHD THB KBAX8 ^HBEEBT THB PEKAL 
DISCrPUVB OF OUB OAOX.I MAT BB BBOUGHT IWTO KABMOBT 
iriTB THB DITIXB ITILL, AXD EEBDBBBD ALIKE FBOTBCTXVE 
OF THB TXTEBEITI OF SOCIETT, AXO COBEECTIVE AXD BE- 
TOBMATOBT OF ITS COXYXCTED CBlMIKALt AXO OFFSKDABI. 

BY JAMES ACLAND. 

Waving for the moment all considerations as to 
the practicability of the labour of convicts being 
profitably employed, and assuming for the sake of ar- 
gument that such result is impossible, we think the 
desirableness of the investment of the time and labour 
of our criminal population in legitimately industrial 
pursuits so self-evident that the attempt should be 
made at any sacrifice. The probable restoration of 
these pests of society to the ranks of social usefulness 
were cheaply purchased, in merely an economical 
point of view, at any cost which should leave a 
pecuniary advantage to the community; and if we 
enter upon a calculation of the relative amount of 
profit and loss, the commercial policy, to say nothing 
of the religious obligation or moral duty of such a step, 
will be satisfactorily demonstrated. 

How vast an ^amount of plunder must be absorbed 
in sustaining so many thousands of thieves in all 
the extragavances of the profligacy for which they aro 
notorious ! If we assume the annual number of con- 
victed thieves at ten thousand, and the outlay of 
each, on themselves and others, at a hundred a-year, 
we shall have a million sterling as their annual 
expenditure. 

Having thus the money produce of theft, let us 
inquire into the real value to the community of the 
property stolen. It is disposed of in the rogue's only 
market ; where, in the eye of the law, the purchaser is 
considered many degrees worse than the dishonest 
salesman. There it must be sold at any price ; and 
the buyer knows this ; and the seller is aware of that 
knowledge. The transaction is upon ^'iie crott** 
The purchaser names the price. The seller gets for 
the property what the buyer pleases to offer, and, in 
words or by implication a pledge not to peach, and an 
undertaking to put everything out of sight and out of 
reacL The money price paid by the guilty -receiver 
is under rather than over 25 per cent, of the honest 
marketable value of the stolen property, which may 
therefore be very safely estimated at four millions, or 
four times the expenditure of the convicted thieves. 

What then will be the value of property annually 
stolen by undetected thieves by the whole number, of 
which the ten thousand who are annually convicted 
form but a minute fraction? It is a very general 
opinion among experienced police officers that not one 
robbery in twenty is brought home to the perpetrator. 
We ditfc not work out our sum in figures. Let the 
judgment of the reader multiply the four millions 
by the numeral which his judgment may elect ; let him 
then add to the product his estimate of the depreda- 



(1) Concluded ftom p. 43. 
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tions of the other eighty or ninety thousand prisoners 
annually convicted by the magistracy, and it will 
scarcely be possible to escape the conclusion that the 
honest people of England and Wales are annually 
plundered to an extent upproximating to the amount of 
the interest upon the National Debt of the United 
Kingdom, 

And it may somewhat aid the reader in his cal- 
culation to inform him, thai of 62,181 prisoners in 
the hands of the Metropolitan Police in the year 
1847 the trades or occupations of 34,068 were as- 
certained, whilst the police authorities report the 
balance, or 28,113, as of " No trade or occupation," 
which must be taken to mean none they could credit- 
ably or safely avow. In all probability, " thievery '* 
would embrace a very decided majority of the whole 
number ; i.e., thievery as a profession^ for unquestion- 
ably occasional or accidental thievery was the occu- 
pation of a very large proportion of the professors of 
trades. It should be further stated that the "la- 
bourers " are so called in the annual return, and are 
not included in the number who had neither trade 
nor occupation. 

Why, if we were to employ all the convicted thieves 
in our gaols at productive labour, and were then to 
bum the product of that labour, though at a loss of 
ten shillings per head per week, the honest portion of 
society would be more benefited by the transaction 
than by the continuance of the present system. For 
every convicted thief now costs the rate-payer (by 
the last Report of the prison inspectors) 26/. 16*. l\d, 
per annum above his earnings of 7s. OJ^. ; and, adding 
26/. to that amount for the supposed loss by destruc- 
tion of the product of his labour, we shall then have 
52/. 16*. 7|</. as the then cost per annum for main- 
tenance, instruction, and industrial training. 

And as every reclamation of a slothful thief to in- 
dustrial and honest habits would save the country the 
annual amount of 400/. as the cost of his dishonest 
expenditure of 100/. per annum, and as we know of 
no other means of transforming these pirates of society 
into useful members of the community, with a chance 
of their so continuing, than those propounded by Mr. 
Charles Pearson, the experiment were well worth 
making, even though all that can be said against it 
were demonstrably true. 

The reader will not have forgotten that this expo- 
sition of the moral and pecuniary value of even pro- 
fitless industry was entered upon with the assumption, 
for the sake of argument, that it is impossible to 
invest the kbour of convicts in profitable employ- 
ment. That argument is at an end ; and (content that 
it pass for its value, be it much, be it little,) we now 
resume the position momentarily quitted, and examine 
the practicability of turning eonvict labour to not 
merely a good account in its exaction, but to a pecu- 
niary advantage in its result. 

But the admirable views of !Mr. Charles Pearson are 
so clearly and so beautifully defined in the official 
report presented by him to the authorities of the City 
of London, that we cannot in justice refrain from 



quoting the fdlowing extract as exphmatoiy at once 
of the just and religions character of his scheme, and 
the high moral influence of its unquestionable tenden- 
cies when in operation : — 

"The system of discipline proposed, wms at 
establishing habits of manual occupation, combined 
with moral and religious instraction, in the same pro- 
portions as would be the lot of the labouring poor in 
a well-ordered community. It is proposed to call 
these habits into action, by raising from time to time 
the rate of diet from the lowest the law allows to the 
standard of a well regulated workhouse, and by 
sd)ridging the duration of imprisonment, according to 
the amount of continuous labour and good conduct of 
each class of prisoners, classified according to the age, 
strength, and capacity of each individual Every 
hour of a prisoner's life wasted, and every shilling of 
the public money expended in prison discipline not 
warranted by these objects, is a miaapplication of time 
and money. 

" * If any one will not work, neither shall he eat,* is 
a law of God, as applicable to a prisoner as to any 
other member of the community. The most efficient, 
deterring, and reformatory agent of prison disdpliiie 
would be a system that required a prisoner to do more 
bodily work for less bodUy comfort than the same 
quantity of work would procure for the honest portion 
of the labouring classes. This has been found hitherto 
impracticable in this country, because it has been only 
attempted by inadequate stimulants, by means of 
compulsory labour, which, like slave-labour of every 
kind^ is comparatively unproductive, and ifritates and 
hardens the heart whenever it is enforced. 

" By making the diet and duration of imprisonment 
of each individual depend upon his own continuous 
industry and good conduct in gaol, you would create 
in each a disposition to labour, and a power of self- 
control that would effectually secure orderly and in- 
dustrious conduct in prison, and form habits, cal- 
culated, upon his discharge, to keep alive the same 
stimidus; which would lead to an equally beneficial 
result, whether in a state of freedom in his own 
country, or transplanted to one of our colonies, where 
kbour is more in demand." 

The arrangement by which the practical working of 
a scheme so nobly ambitious of good is to be seoored 
must next command our attention. 



Paet m.— Laud and Laboub ; oe Meaxs to the 
End. 

Let every national gaol be erected in the centre of 
a thousand acres of land, such area being surrounded 
by a wall of the height and Strength of that of the 
Millbank Penitentiary. Let the gaol be constrained 
for the reception of a thousand prisoners, with a 
separate night-cell for each prisoner, and woiirahops 
for each of the trades contributory to the maintenance 
and clothing of the inhabitants and the necessary 
repau-s of the buildings. 

Such penal farm, with its chapel, infirmary, and 
out-buildings, and including the purchase of the land. 
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will require an outlay of 100,000/. and no more; 
i.e., one half of the cost per prisoner at the Model 
Coontj Gaol at Beading; where the land did not 
form an ingredient in the outlay, whilst in the scheme 
before us Uiat item absorbs full twenty-five per cent, 
of the whole amount. Nor is this estimated cost a 
mere assumption of probable^expenditure, but a profes- 
sional estimate by gentlemen of standing and charac- 
ter, and upon which data contractors have offered to 
take the work and give satisfactory bonds for its 
due execution. The following are the totals of the 
respective heads in this estimate : — 

Prisoners* Dormitories, (1000) . . £21,264 

Work-roomg, (8) 2,400 

Infirmary and Wash-honae .... 600 
Lodges, (16 for 82 Saperintendente, > , ^^ 
4 for 4 Land BaiUffs,) ... f ^'^^^ 
Kesidences of Superior Officers, viz : . 
— Governor, Chaplain, Assistant j 
Chaplain, Snrgeon, Assistant V 8,000 
Burgeon, Head Farmer, and | 

Head Steward ^ 

Chapel , 650 

£29,514 

Coat of Boundary Wall at the estimated price 
of that at Millbank, assumiDg the form 
of the ground to be square, say 26.S80 

feet at 32*. 6d. ^ 

Leaving for Purchase of Land ^ 26,806 



; V 48,680 



£100,000 



This great difference in the original expenditure 
arises from : — 1. The extravagant cost of an orna- 
mental as compared with the economical construction 
of a merely effective gaol; and, (2,) from the enor- 
mous expense of providing an artificial atmosphere for 
prisoners under the "separate system," as contrasted 
with the ordinary accommodation required for prison- 
ers under the industrial and self-supporting system 
proposed by the City solicitor. 

Such gaols would cost less than half the original 
outlay of the model-gaols upon the separate system, 
inclusive of the purchase of a thousand acres to each ; 
or scarcely more than a third, if the now valueless 
land of our national forests were allocated for such 
truly national purpose. And of this there is an 
abundance ; to wit, 66,154 acres in the New Forest, 
Hampshire ; 24,166 acres in Dean Forest, Glouoester- 
shire; 5,424 acres in Whittlcwood Forest, North- 
amptonshire ; 8,741 acres in Wychwood Forest, 
Oxfordshire ; and 12,000 acres in Waltham Forest, 
Essex; gi^g a totd of 111,435 acres. Of these 
80,781 acres are unenclosed wastes. There are other 
twelve forests and woods exclusive of the Parks at 
Greenwich, Windsor, Richmond, London, and Dublin. 
And it appears from the most recent return of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests that the re- 
ceipts of the Crown from the 111,485 acres in the 
five forests first above referred to have only averaged 
during ttie kist forty-five years 7,404/., or 1*. f^d. per 
acre per annum, towards which receipts the 80,781 
acres of unenclosed waste have not contributed one 
farthing per acre per annum. 



But so wise an appropriation of the localities of 
Crown wastelry to great public advantage does not 
appear to have been anticipated by Mr. Pearson in 
his estimate of prunary expense ; for that gentleman 
has assumed the actual purchase of the thousand acres 
of land for his gaol — the policy of which course, for 
an experiment, may be admitted, however desirable if 
not absolutely essential it may afterwards become to 
have command of a much more extended area for 
simultaneous or perhaps consecutive occupation. 

But in the working out his plan, its author pro« 
poses the formation of two penal farms or prisons 
under two distinct sets of cbcumstances for the 
purpose of testing their relative powers of surplus 
production after the primary condition of each 
establishment shall have been complied with ; namely, 
the raising on each thousand acres respectively an 
amount of bread, meat, oatmeal and potatoes suffi- 
cient for the sustenance of a thousand prisoners and a 
hundred officers. 

It is suggested that one of these establishments 
shall be phioed upon a thousand acres of the open 
Crown land in the New Forest, that is, upon a fifty, 
seventh portion of the uninclosed and unproductive 
wastes of the Crown in Hampshire. Of this vast 
forest, but six thousand acres yield any revenue, and 
which, under enclosure for the growth of timber, have 
returned an average annual rental of Ss. S|i. per 
acre since 1803, but have been maintained at an annual 
loss during the fourteen years'from 1833 to 1848. 

Yet it may be confidently stated, on the authority 
of practical farmers in the occupation of the adjacent 
land, that the open waste upon which it is proposed 
to erect the penal farm, would, drained by the labour 
of convicted thieves, be rendered agriculturally avail- 
able at from twenty-five to thirty shillings per acre 
per annum. This land, it is well vouched, is suitable 
to the growth of every description of crop required, 
and is close to the railroad, which opens a commu- 
nication, at no great distanoe, with several important 
market towns. 

The locality of the seoond experimental establish- 
ment is suggested at within a few miles of the 
metropolis, Liverpool, Manchester or other populous 
provincial town, where, by the application of a greater 
quantity of manure, a greater amount of labour may 
be profitably employed, ( after supplying the prisoner^ 
with requisite food,) in raising market-garden produce, 
which would bring a considerable cash return, and 
increase the consumption of a wholesome and nutritive 
description of diet, by bringing it within the reach of 
a larger portion of the community. 

Li the Essex forests, within ten miles of London, 
there are many thousand acres of land suitable for 
these purposes, but which, like the New Forest, are 
unproductive as at present managed by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. And at Wanstead* 
yet nearer the metropolis, there are fifteen hu&dred 
acres of waste lands which do not produce half-a- 
crown an acre/ although land of the same quality imme- 
diately adjoining, but which had been well drained 
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imd cultivated bj the labour of man, was recently sold 
for 100/. per acre. 

It must be manifest, that as regards sites for these 
important experiments, there need not exist any 
difficulty of an insuperable character, since it is in the 
power of Government to devote the requisite quantity 
of Crown land, now utterly xmproductive, towards the 
testmg of the great principle involved in the bold 
scheme propounded by the honourable member for 
Lambeth. On the other hand, the sanction of the 
Legislature is alone required ; the requisite area can 
be purchased from private hands, and the possibility 
of converting our criminals into mdustrious members 
of the community be fairly ascertained. 

It is estimated that a thousand prisoners and a 
hundred officers (from sixty to eighty of whom 
would be practical agriculturists of the labouring class, 
as superintendents of the labour of the prisoners on 
land,) will consume 930 quarters of wheat, 16,900 
stones of meat, 700 tons of potatoes, and 360 
quarters of oats. 

That a thousand acres of hmd, subjected to the 
highest possible cultivation by the manual labour of a 
thousand convicts, (estimated to be equal in quantity 
to the labour of five hundred ordinary farm servants,) 
and by means of the manure from an establishment of 
1100 individuals in addition to the usual supply from 
the cattle upon the farm, would yield a hu-ge available 
surplus beyond the food required and applicable to the 
expenses of the management, cannot admit of a 
doubt in the mind of any person of adequate agricul- 
tural knowledge for forming an opinion upon the 
subject. 

When it is stated that the scheme of the Penal 
Farm assumes about a third of the thousand acres to 
be annuaQy in pasture or green crops, that there will 
be a flock of sheep upon the land, that there will be 
a constant succession of 120 cattle feeding in their 
stalls, and that herds of swine in prevention of all 
waste will occupy the styes, it will be conclusive of 
the fact that there will be abundance of manure for 
the farm. 

And it must be equally manifest that there will be 
an abundance of labour for the manual cultivation of 
the land. Before a Parliamentaiy Committee in the 
last Session (1848), John Revans, Esq., late an assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioner, and who has devoted 
himself for many years, and still does, to agricultural 
inquiries and pursuits, stated upon oath that the 
average number of labourers employed upon farming 
land in England is two per hundred acre^. On the 
Penal Farm there will be the equivalent of fiptt 
labourers per hundred acres. But, it may be con- 
tended on the other hand, this five-fold increase of 
labour will not be sufficient to eounterbalance the 
manifold advantages of mechanical aid in its applica- 
tion to agricultural pursuits \ or, in other words, that 
an amount of labour which may be infinitely beyond 
the necessity of ordinary farming, may nevertheless be 
altogether insufficient for the cultivation of the land 
by spade hibour and manual industry. This point, 



however, will be satisfactorily established in the course 
of the evidence about to be adduced in illustratioii, 
generally, of the immense advantage of the spade over 
the plough, as proved from the experience of those 
whom poverty or judgment has induced to reject the 
latter and depend wholly on the former. The result, 
as to the acreable capacity of a man's power, will 
prove him equal to at least two acres, and five 
hundred men quite sufficient for a thousand acres, if 
the whole of that extent were under the spade, which, 
in this instance, it would not be ; and the result as to 
the comparative production will give an advantage to 
manual labour exceeding a treble return for an eqiud 
investment of capital. 

During the inquiry into the affairs of the '*NatioBal 
Land Company " before a select Committee of tlie 
House of Commons, of which the Right Hon- W. G. 
Hayter was chairman, in the month of June last, the 
subjoined evidence was given : — 

Mr. John Sillett, of Kelsall, near Saxmundliam in 
Suffolk, was examined : — 

" He had been apprenticed to the general trade of 
grocer and draper, as usual in country towns, and for 
some time carried on these businesses on his own account 
at Yoxford, Suffolk. About six or seven years since, 
however, having alwavs been very fond of agricnltaral 
pursuits, he purchased two acres of land, for which he 
paid 236Z.— the legal expenses of conveyance were 14/. — 
making the total cost of the two acres 2502. ; there teas 
no house ttpon the land, nor did he at present reside 
upon it. His house, which was ahio his own, was in 
the village, and nearly half a mile distant from his 
land. His situation would certainly be more advan- 
tageous if his house was in the centre of his hmd. He 
followed his business for some time after he purchased 
the land, but having tried the experiment to see what 
he could do with it, and finding he was getting on better 
than he expected, he entirely relinquished tnSle, and for 
the last five years had given his sole attention to the 
land. When he bought the land, it was all in old 
pasture, and ho broke it up by degrees, some in one 
year, some in another, till he had now got an acre and 
a half under cultivation, and half an acre in pasture, eo 
that the whole of his land was not yet cultivated. He 
had done all the labour himself, never having had 
assistance from anybody. His fiumily consisted of a 
wife and two girls, the eldest between 16 and 17, and 
the other j ust turned 1 2. Occasionally they had aesiated 
him in venr trifling matters, but all the labour he had 
done himself. He had clothed and supported kimteif 
and family exdusively ovi of the two acres, and bad 
kept an account of receipts and expenditure, in whieh 
he showed the profits of his fium, after providing for 
the consumption and clothing of the family. It was in 
the press, and would shortly be publi^ed. He made it 
a point to live exclusively upon the produce of his 
fiinn ; they had milk of a morning, meat and vegetables 
for dinner, and milk at night; he made it a point 
always to have meat and vegetables for dinner. He 
considered he lived as well as a fiurmer as he did when 
he was a grocer and draper, though in a dififerent way ; 
as wholesomely, and much better for his health, he con- 
sidered. In business he had very indifferent health 
indeed ; he had much better health since he was on the 
land; and it was the same with his family. E[is system 
of farming was to grow root-crops— potatoes, mangold- 
wurtzel, cabbages, and beans; the only corn-crop he 
grew was wheat With respect to stoclL, for four yeais 
he had kept two cows, and generally two pigs, but he 
was this year making an experiment with swine, of 
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which he had seventeen, and a sow ; he was making that 
experiment for the profits. He took the difference be- 
tween the manure of pigs and the manure of cows into 
the calcnLition, as he considered the former the best. 
When he kept the two cows and the two pigs, he reared 
caWea up to seven weeks old ; he reared the last this 
year; he reared one and fatted one. The hours he 
worked on the land depended onthe season of the year; 
when busy, he worked from six in the morning till six 
in the evening ; at other times, not so long. He cul- 
tivated entirely by the spade : he had no &ith in the 
plough ; he knew it was not so well for the land ; his 
land improved annually under spade culture. The im- 
plement he nsed was a three-pronged fork, fourteen 
inches long, and he dug for every crop. If any one 
wished to judge of the results of spade and plough 
culture, they 1^ only to look at his crop of wheat and 
that of his neighbour over the hedge that joined his 
field; he should say that field did not contain more 
than half of his crop— he meant the average per acre. 
He measured his crop in bushels, and his last year's 
wheat produced him sixteen bushels on a quarter of an 
acre. It was dibbied in rows eight inches apart, and 
then dropped by hand by boys or girls. Each plant in 
the row was, as near as he could judge, about six inches 
apart He did not recollect exactly what quantity of 
seed ;he sowed to the quarter of an acre, but he sowed 
it very thin. He kept the wheat for the consumption 
of his fomily. His system of farming had been taken 
entirely from experience and study. His potatoes he 
planted whole, and had grown as much as three bushels 
a square perch. A bushel of potatoes weighed about 
seventy-two pounds. In Suffolk, they calculated a sack 
to weigh fourteen stone; they are always sold by the 
sack ; when he sold a bushel, he always heaped it He 
had sold vegetables as well; cabbages were what he 
generally grew on a large scale, as he found them most 
profitable; when he got a full crop of them, he got more 
money than by any other crop ; the price he made of 
ihem was a halfpenny a head wholesale to the market 
people, who came with carts; he sent none to Sax- 
mundham, a small market-town one mile off; he sold 
them wholesale. He grew beans between the potatoes. 
Good land ought to produce the crops he had stated. 
It was not at all an unusaal thing to get three bushels 
of potatoes from a rod, which would give 480 bushels 
per acre. By his method he had produced that He 
should certainly not be satisfied with six bushels of 
wheat from a quarter of an acre, instead of sixteen." 

In answer to Mr. S. Crawford, the witness de- 
scribed his system as follows : — 

" In growing potatoes he put between every third 
row a double row of beans, without allowing any extra 
room for the potatoes, and he found in that way he got 
an excellent crop of beans. Judges, who had seen his 
crop this year, odculated that he would have as many 
beans as though the ground were covered, and that it 
would not injure the potatoes, which were planted from 
six to seven inches deep, and not earthed up, in conse- 
quence of growing the beans. He proved last year that 
he had as many potatoes -as though he had not planted 
the beans. If land was in heart, and thorough good 
land, it would produce both. As to there being no end 
of produce, in that case, he could only say what he had 
proved by his experiments. Instead of growing two 
crops, he had made the ^ound produce three in the 
year, by transplanting. He raised the Swede turnips 
just the same as the cabbage plants, and when the 
potatoes c»me off, he dug the land and transplanted 
them the same as the cabbages. He never sowed any 
peas, they shaded the potatoes too much. He put his 
turnips $^ the same distance as his potatoes, the rows 
twenty iiiches apart, and the pUmts twelve inches apart. 
He had^ever lued any food for his stock that was not 
grown ^n the farm, nor had he ever purchased any 



manure. He had found that he alwavs made plenty by 
keeping his stock stall-fed. His produce of potatoes, if 
measured by bnshelfL amounted to fifteen tons eight 
cwt and eight pounds to the acre. After supplying 
his own family with milk, he calculated that nis two 
cows produced him 29/. profit in the year, over his own con- 
sumption. He sold it nearly all in milk, and made very 
little butter. He sold his milk at 2d, a quart He 
never measured the milk the cows gave when they were 
flush of milk, but the average they would give in a day 
the first three or four months would be from two to 
three gallons a meal. He milked them only morning 
and night, and had never tried milking them three times 
a-day. He supposed that his own family would consume 
about a quart of milk a-day. The produce of a cow for 
the whole year would be for three months five gallons a- 
day, the next month it would fall perhaps a gallon, and 
then probably it would decrease gndually, perhaps half 
a gallon, and then he should suppose from the tmie of 
her being dry there would be about a gallon a meal in 
the worst time. He had estimated, in l£e profits he had 
given, the cow to give every day two quarts and a pint a 
meal, or five quarts a-day, which, sold at 2(i. a quart, 
would be lOd, a<lay, or 15L 7«. 6d. a-year. The 29L 
profit he had mentioned did not include anything from 
the sale of calves, but was entirely from the sale of milk 
besides what was consumed in the family. The milk 
was sold at the same price winter and summer. As to 
his pigs, he reared them himselfl He was now feeding 
them with the tops of the beans, which he had got in great 
quantity, and with the leaves of the mai^^ld-wurtzeL 
When he fattened them, he fed them on boiled potatoes, 
and then, to finish them off, for the last week or two he 
bought a little barley meaL He only gave the store 
pigs potatoes, and found the others throve upon the bean 
tops and maagold-wurtzel leaves, together with cabbages, 
which he gave them raw. He gave the sow some 
better feeding when she was suckling, and he thought 
his seventeen pigs and sow would produce him as 
much profit as Ms two cows and his two pigs had 
done. He had been told by many intelligent people, 
that a breeding sow would produce as much profit 
as a cow, and if it did, it would save labour and 
trouble. The general result of his fiurming as shown by 
his accounts was, that on the two acres thus fiurmed, 
after providing for the living and the clothing of his 
family, he had sold 7il* worth of produce last year ; and 
if he calculated his expenses as though he was renting 
land and house besides paying the taxes, the result 
would be 12/. 10«. for the rent of the two acres at 250/., 
8/. for the rent of the house, and 2/. for taxes, making 
22/. lOs. for rent and taxes, leaving a clear profit on the 
two acres of 51/. 10«. a-year, and if another man was as 
industrious as he was, he did not see whv he should not 
eome to the same result As to the knowledge and 
experience of a gentleman, a professional fiurmer, who 
said Uiat no labouring man could keep and support his 
family upon the produce of the best three acres in 
England, paying neither rent nor taxes, he could only 
say that he had done this upon two acres of a nice 
mixed soil. He had lived for the last five yean off that 
land, and he could give any references that might be 
required, to some of the most respectable people living 
in the neighbourhood. The cleigyman of the village 
often came and looked over his land. His land was 
much better now than when he bought it If any 
gentleman said he would have laiger crops if the land 
were ploughed, he should presume that he had never 
tried the spade at alL If a neighbouring farmer came 
and offered to plough his land for nothing, he would 
not allow him to do so." 

The Repori; of the Select CJommittee of the House 
of CJommons, Hon. W. P. Cowper, Chairman, (pre- 
sented in July, 184:3,) upon the benefit of small 
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allotments to the labouring poor, is replete with in- 
formation of great interest. The subjoined paragraphs 
from the Eeport itself speak volumes in £avour of 
spade husbandry :— * 

" Although much of the waste land of this country is 
of so inferior a quality that it could not be BuccessfuUy 
reclaimed as a &nning speculation, yet it could profitably 
be brought into cultivaiion through sjiade husbandry, 
by the labour of men working on their own account." 

" The land will yield larger profits under this mode 
of cultivation than under the usual method of tillage." 

** Many striking instances have been stated to your 
Committee where the possession of an allotment has 
been the means of rechuming Uie Criminal, reforming 
the dissolute, and changing their whole moral character 
and conduct" 

** Tour Committee have it in evidence, that of three 
thousand heads of families holding allotments in Kent, 
not one was committed for any offence, during the years 
1841 and 1842; that whilst in the parish of Hadlow 
there were thirty-five commitments in 1885, the allot- 
ment system being introduced in 1836, there was but 
one commitment in 1837 ; that subsequently, fifteen of 
those who were committed to prison in 1835, had ob- 
tained allotments, and that ^or the past six years there 
has been but one commitment from the whole number 
of allottees, the old offenders being reclaimed to the 
paths of honest industiy." 

But, however interesting these extracts from the 
Report, the evidence annexed to it embraces other 
topics of at least equal importance, as illustrative of 
the suffidency of " land and labour" for upholding the 
personal independence of the individual when once he 
has acquired industrial habits, and a distaste for 
dishonest vagabondage and its painful and inevitable 
consequences. 

Mr. Henry Martin, a small farmer hdding thirty 
acres of land under Sir William Geary, at Hadlow in 
Kent:— 

'*! liavebeen a^nt for the West Kent Allotment 
Society for the last seven years ; I introduced the system 
into Hadlow upon land which was the worst in the 
pariah; it is veiy much improved; I should say it is 
neariy the best now; its value then was 16s. per acre, 
now it is certainly cheap at 21; the profit realized by 
the Hadlow allottees averages 201. per acre ; the general 
average throughout the county upon the allotments is 
162. per acre ; this is effected by the labour of about two 
hours in the evening to each allotment of a quarter of 
an acre, and that only fbr about half the year ; the 
cultivation is Invariably by the spade ; they invariably 
obtain mudi more produce, in proportion to the extent 
of land, than the fSumer; the potato is the principal 
vegetable produced, and the average quantity on a 
quarter acre allotment Is a hundred bushels, — indeed 
that is rather below the average ; then, in the course of 
the year, the same land would produce turnips and 
cabbages, quite to the value of the rent, so that the 
hundred bushels of potatoes would be clear profit ; and 
generally they keep a pig, and many of them two ; the 
rent is most punctually paid ; I have now brought eight 
acres of my land under spade cultivation, which has 
eaabled me to get rid of two horses; I have done this 
by my own labour and that of two men whom I have 
employed ; the expense of digging an acre is just the 
same as that of ploughing one; a man will dig an acre 
well for IL and I cannot get it ploughed for less ; and 
the land not being clogged by the trampling of the 
horses and the weight of the plough, makes Sie after 
work much lighter ; the ploughing kneads the sub-soU, 
which causes the wet to stand, but the spade leaves the 



sub-soil porous, and the wet can draw away ; the plough 
is not allowed to be used by the allottees in any care ; 
I only know of one breadi of this rule, and the man was 
instantly deprived of his allotment ; a labouring man in 
full employment can well manage half an acre, but it li 
diflScult to obtain land, and the allotments are therefore 
seldom more than a quarter of an acre ; we diould be 
very glad to give a ipent of II. per acre fbr Dartford 
Heath, which is now waste, and of a stony soil ; it might 
be veiy profitably cultivated by spade husbandxy." 

Bev. Steph^ Demainbray, Rector of &oad Scmicr- 

ford in Wiltshire : — 

» There is a parcel of land in my pariah called 'The 
Marsh,' comprising 100 acres ; several successive tenants 
of this land having failed, it was let in allotments to 
the poor at even a higher rent, wbidi is duly paid, and 
we have no paupers; each cotta^r keeps a couple of pigs ; 
they have on! v half an acre ea4», except sevenil old men, 
whose strengoi is not sufficient for regular hrm labour ; 
these have two acres, cultivate them perfectly, and an 
thus kept off the parish. I have half a docen cases of 
that description ; the average rent charged is Z5s. per 
acre, all the surrounding parishes have followed our 
example, and with an equally good eflSect." 

Captain G.T.ScobeB, E.N:— 

<' I reside at High lita^ninEastSomenel; in 1831, 
I began the allotment systepi for the enoouragemeai 
of spade husbandry, and have 250 tenants ; not one hai 
been convicted of crime, during the intervening period 
of 12 or 13 years ; they keep pigs. I lent upwa^ of 
200/. to about 120 of the tenants to buy pigs, and I lost 
but 21. ; the poor people realize a profibt after the rate of 
21/. ISs. per acre. There are four million acres of improve- 
able uncultivated land in England, and about a million 
£unUles of the agricultural lahourer's class.'* 

Jesse Piper, an allotment tenant under Mrs. Davies 
Gilbert, at East Bean, Beadiy Head, Sussex: — 

" I am a cripple and unable to do agriculiuinl wozt^; I 
cent four acres of land and a cottage for 11/. a-year ; m boy 
about 17, from Hellingly Poorhouse, lives with me, and 
occasionally 1 employ a man; much of my time is 
occupied in looking after some small allotment tenants, 
for Mrs. Qilbert 1 employ the man about two months 
in the year ; last year I grew 42 bushels of wheat, off" 
three quarters of an acre of land, and 250 bushels of 
potatoes oflf other three quarters of an acre; the 
wheat sold at 78. 6c/. making fifteen guineas, and the 
potatoes, at I6d. the bushel, brought 16/. I2s. id. I 
keep two cows and three or four pigs ; one of my cows 
goes in harness and draws all my manure. Mrs. QQbert 
informed me they were so used in Germany, and I 
told her, if they did it there, we could do it in Sussex ; 
the other I am just learning ; the cow saves me in labour 
5/. on every acre. I manure the land with liquid, and 
have a tank four feet square in my cow-house, for that 

Surpose. I mix soot and salt and mould with the liquid, 
[y land brings me yearly 15/.. per acre. 

JohnDiunbrcU of IrviagtoD,Beachy Head, Sussex : — 

** I was a shoemaker, but being afflicted with a lirer 
complaint, took an allotment of three acres^I have now 
six acres; idl the assistance I have is from\ my lither, 
who is 70, and mv little boy, who is 9 years Wage ; it it 
a chalky soil. I have two cows and a heifor, and two 
pigs ; the cows ^ield in butter 20/., their twd calves 6/L 
besides skim-nulk, which, at three pints a Vpenny, or 
given to the pigs, is worth 10/. A quarter ok an acre 
gave 18 bushels of oats, at U. which brought 3/. 12<. ; 
half an acre grew 32 bushels of wheat, at 8«. nrodooing 
12/. 16#., which is equal to the consumptiop of my 
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family, including the wife and three infant children ; 
besides pigs, poultry and vegetables; the rent, rates, 
tithes and taxes, come to 121, 128. ; then the only hired 
labour was 21. for thrashing, and seed eost me 2L ; this 
was in 1840, when I had only three acres. In 1841, 
I got 8/. 12*. for my wheat, 6L U. for oats, 41, for 
poUtoes, 6^ lOs, for calves, 21Z. 18*. 8d for butter, and 
10/. for skim-milk, or 551. 16s, Zd. besides pigs and 
vegetables ; and this was from three and a quarter acres. 
In 1842 I got three additional acres, but it was a bad 
year, for the new land was in very bad condition, and 
I had the misfortune to lose my two cows, but the 
receipts were 62LlSs,6d, besides three pigs, worth ten 
guineas, and as many vegetables as we could consume." 

Jolm Brooks, a stocking weaver at Hinckley, 
Leicestershire :— 

*' We have 37 J acres in garden allotments, of a quarter 
of an acre each ; we cannot obtain more land ; there are 
still 100 applicants, and as each allottee evinces ability 
and industxy, his land should be increased to the extent 
of his capacity to cultivate ; eight bushels of potatoes 
are expected from six score yards, but some get twelve ; 
there are 40 pieces of six score yards to the acre. I 
know instances of land being let at the exorbitant rent 
of 7s. 8«. and 9s. the piece ; 9s. is at the rate of 18/. 
the acre, and even then the poor men have made a 
profit off the piece ; each man with a rood (i acre) may, 
if he will, by double cropping, clear 5/. per annum." 

James Orange of Nottingham : — 

" I am secretaiy and travelling agent to an Allotment 
Society for the Midhmd Counties ; we have 63 branch 
societies, and upwards of 800 acres of land in occupation 
as cottage gardens of a quarter of an acre, which is 
sufficient to support a poor man and his fiunily for 18 
weeks at 10«. a-week ; a poor man could cultivate con- 
siderably more land even in his leisure hours and when 
in full work ; last winter our allottees killed sixty pigs, 
not one of whom ever had a pig before in his life, and 
all of whom were, before the holding of these allotments, 
in the greatest distress; the increase of produce through 
spade husbandry is very considerable in all cases ; one 
field that was a gravel field, in Carlton, which we were 
told would not return the eeed planted, actually yielded 
100 sacks of potatoes per acre; and when I was in 
Yorkshire, a rood of land near Barbot Hall was planted 
with wheat by Lord Howard's steward, and 28 bushels 
obtained, which is equal to 14 quarters per acre ; Mr. 
Hobson, the steward, has since informed me that he had 

Slanted 200 yards with cucumbers, and after supplying 
is lordship's table, had sold 2000 in Sheffield and 
fiotherham markets, at from Id. to Is. but certainly 
averaging 2d.'&nd being at the rate of 200/. the aero : 
200 yards is the 24th part of an acre ; the land which pro- 
duced 14 quarters of wheat to the acre, is of the quali^ of 
that from which the burners are well content to get 
four quarters, and do not grumble if they get but three ; 
it was dibbled and hoed the same as peas ; no land is 
too poor for the spade ; we could cultivate sand-hills into 
valuable estates in two or three years; I should be 
very happy to take the poorest land if I could have it 
at a fair rent and on a safe tenure : none is too poor, 
none too bad ; none of the allottees re<^ive parochial 
relief, although we should not consider such circum- 
stance a disqualification; for a man not having any 
work, nor likely to have any, we should propose an acre 
of land or more, as the quarter acre will only support 
his family for tiiirteen weeks ; a man in full employ- 
ment as a weaver, or otherwise, could easily secure 
that advantage, and if work were slack, by throwing 
additional labour on his land, he would make it more 
productive I the corporation of KotUnghun let about 
400 gardens at five farthings a yard or 25/. per acre, 
whilst the adjoining land of the same quality is rented 



by farmers at about 5/. ; these gardens are from a mile to 
two miles 'from the market place ; they are of various 
sizes — say from six hundred yards to a quarter of an 
acre ; the artizan allottees of those gardens make to my 
knowledge, a considerable profit from their cultivation." 

William Miles, Esq. M.P. :— 

"In 1828, when I "resided at Caunton, in Notting- 
hamshire, there were eight acres of a clayey soil, the 
property of the parish, let to a man who had respect- 
ably brought up a laige family without other resource ; 
but his children had all got out into the world, and the 
old man was unable to attend to the land ; so I advised 
the parish to let it out in quarter acre allotments to 
poor people, and although it was certainly about the worst 
soil for that purpose, the best crops of the best of 
vegetables were produced, and the plan conferred the 

featest benefits upon the occupiers and inhabitants, 
do not think any poor man should have more than 
an acre, although I have known men with three or four 
acres do perfectly well, become better labourers, and 
even acquire small properties ; but they would be apt 
on a good sale, to get drunk, and lose their money. Six 
years after leaving Caunton, I went to live in Qloucoster- 
shire, where I now reside, and I have given allotments 
to a hundred persons with unquestionable advantage to 
all of them ; for instance, one man occupying a quarter 
of an acre, and paying 1/. rent, told me that last year 
his onions brought him 24«., carrots Ss., fruit 2s. 6d., 
and, with a wife and five children, they had always en- 
Joyed an abundance of potatoes and every other culinary 
vegetable; all taxes were included in the rent; and 
this man's case is a fair specimen of the whole. The 
moral effect of the B}'stem is incalculable; I know of 
many drunkards reclaimed, and of the impious becom- 
ing constant church-goers. A clergyman said to me, 
'j)reaching and visiting were of no use till these people 
got the allotments.' The possession of a piece of load 
gives them a better idea of the rights of property ; the 
first effect is to induce a determination to protect pro- 
perty ; in fact, whenever we have an allotment to spare, 
and a man of bad character applies for it, he gets it, 
and very soon afterwards he has been found to have 
been perfectlv reclaimed. The allotments are all culti- 
vated by spade labour of the occupiers — hired labourers 
not being allowed." 

George Cruttenden : — 

" I keep an agricultural day-school at Willingdou in 
Sussex, and have sixteen boys who pay one penny per 
week; I rent my house and five acres of land for 26/.; I 
teach the boys reading, writing, and arithmetic, in the 
forenoon, and from two to five in the afternoon they 
work on the land ; I keep two cows stall-fed, and the 
produce of my land last year was 65/." 

To advance an argument in support of the im- 
portance of spade husbandry, or the higher importance 
of imbuing the minds of lazy and dissolute men with 
a feeling of self-dependence and a love of independ- 
ence, were, after perusal of the preceding evidence, . 
needless ; nor can the capability of a thousand acres 
of land to maintain a population of two thousand 
people be seriously doubted. 

The whole question is now about to be submitted to 
rigid investigation by the Legistature ; and it is to be 
hoped that ere long, one system, and that a practically 
and visibly reformat<My system, will be adopted for 
the reclamation of our vicious population; that evi- 
dence of good works may be exacted from the convict 
in the place of a florid profession of mere faith ; that 
he may be habituated to toilsome industry rather than 
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listless and body-and-mind-destrojing inaction; and 
that the Executive may assume the position of an 
insurance office in protection of life and property 
against malice and dbhonesty. It would, indeed, 
seem, that the present annual premium paid by the 
community for the prevention of crime and the pun- 
ishment of criminals, is abundantly sufficient, if pro- 
perly applied, to compensate for all the pecuniary loss 
inflicted by the systematically bad upon the honest 
and industrious portion of society, and permitted by 
the official guardians of the industrial interests of a 
commercial people. It only remains to be seen whe- 
ther any combination of interests, official habits, or 
prqudices, and visions of the illuminaii^ can super- 
sede the interests of humanity, the aspirations of 
philanthropy, and the duties of a Christian govern- 
ment and a Christian people. 



THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

AITEBWASDS MISTRESS KILTOK.* 

Wedmsday. 

Joumall, I have nobodie now but you, to whome 
to tell my little griefs ; indeede, before I married, I 
know not that I had anie ; and even now, they are 
very small, onlie they are soe new, that sometimes my 
heart is like to burst. 

— I know not whether 'tis safe to put them alle on 
paper, onlie it relieves for y* time, and it kills time, 
and perhaps, a little while hence I may looke back 
and see how small they were, and how they mighte 
have beene shunned, or better borne. 'Tis worth y 
triall. 

— ^Yesterday mom, for very wcarinesse, I looked 
alle over my linen and Mr. Milton's, to see could I 
finde anie thing to mend ; but there was not a stitch 
amiss. I woulde have played on y* spinnette, but was 
afrayd he should hear my indifferent musick. Then, 
as a last resource, I tooke a book — ^Paul Perrin's 
Historic of y^ Waidenses ;— and was, I believe, dozing 
a little, when I was aware of a continuall whispering 
and crying. I thought 'twas some child in y' street ; 
and, having some comfits in my pocket, I stcpt softlie 
out to y* house-door and lookt forth, but no child 
could I see. Coming back, y« door of my husband's 
studdy being ajar, I was avised to look in ; and saw 
him, with awfulle brow, raising his hand in y* very act 
to strike y* youngest Phillips. I could never endure 
to see a child struck, soe hastilie cryed out " Oh 
don't !" — whereon he rose, and, as if not seeing me, 
gently closed y* door, and, before I reached my chamber, 
I hearde soe loud a crying that I began to cry too. 
Soon, alle was quiet ; and my husband, coming in, stept 
gently up to me, and putting his arm about my neck, 
sayd, " My dearest life, never agayn, I beseech you, 
interfere between me and the boys : 'tis as unseemlie 
as tho* I shoulde in interfere between you and your 
maids,— when you have any, — ^andwill weaken my 
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hands, dear Moll, more than yon have anie snapicum 
of." 

I replied, kissing that same offending membo- as I 
spoke, " Poor Jack would have beene glad, jnat now, 
id Aad weakened them."— "But that is not the 
question," he returned, " for we should alle be glad to 
escape necessary punishment ; whereas, it is the power, 
not the penalty c^ our bad hsJbits, that we ahonlde aeek 
to be delivered fipom."—" There may," I sayd, ** be 
necessary, but need not be corporal poniaJunenl" 
" That is as may be," returned he, " and hath alreadie 
been settled by an authoritie to which I submit, and 
partly think you will dispute, and that is, the word 
of God. Pain of body is in realitie, or ought to be^ 
sooner over and more safelie borne than pain of an 
ingenuous mind ; and, as to y* tiiuM,— why, as Loarenzo 
de' Medici sayd to Soccini, 'The shame is in the 
offence rather than in the punishment' " 

I replied, "Our Robin had never beene beaten for 
his studdies ;" to which lie sayd with a smile, thai 
even I must admit Robin to be noe great adiolar. 
And so in good humour left me ; but I was in no 
good humour, and hoped heaven might never make 
me the mother of a son, for if I s** see Mr. Milton strike 
him, I should learn to hate y« father.— 

Learning there was like to be companie at Doctor 
Davies', I was avised to put on my brave greene satin 
gown ; and my husband sayd it became me well, and 
that I onlie needed some primroses and cowslips in my 
lap, to look like May; — and somewhat he added about 
mine eyes' " clear shining after rain," which avised 
me he had perceived I had beene crying in the 
morning, which I had hoped he had not. 

Arriving at y* Doctor's house, we were shewn into 
an emptie chamber ; at least, emptie of companie, but 
full of everything else ; for there were books, and 
globes, and stringed and wind instruments, and stuffed 
birds and beasts, and things I know not soe much as 
y* names of, besides an easel with a painting by Mra. 
Mildred on it, which she meant to be scene, or she 
woulde have put it away. Subject, 'Brutus's Judg- 
ment' : which I thought a strange, unfeeling one for 
a woman; and did not wish to be Aer son. Soone she 
came in, drest with studdied and puritanicall plain- 
nesse ; in brown taffeta, guarded with black velvet, 
which became her weU enough, but was scarce suited 
for y* season. 8he had much to say about limning, in 
which my husband could follow her better than I ; 
and then they went to y* globes, and Copernicus, and 
Galileo Galilei, whom she called a martyr, but I do 
not. For, is a martyr one who is unwillin^e im- 
prisoned, or who formally recants? even tho' lie 
affecteth afterwards to say 'twas bui a form, and cries 
" eppure, si muove ?" The earlier Christians might 
have sayd 'twas but a form to bum a handfull of 
incense before Jove's statua; Pliny woulde have let 
them goe. 

Afterwards, when y* Doctor came m and engaged 
my husband in discourse. Mistress Mildred devoted 
herselfe to me, and askt what pr(^presse I had made 
with Bernardo Tasso. I tolde her, none at alle, for I 
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was equallie faultie at Italiqnes and Italian, and onlie 
knew ills best work thro' Mr. Fairfax's translation; 
whereat she fell laughing, and sajd she begged my 
forgivenesse, but I was confounding y* father with y* 
Sonne ; then laught agayn, but pretended 'twas not at 
me but at a lady I minded her of, who never coulde 
remember to distinguish betwixt Lionardo da Vinci 
and Lorenzo dei Medici. That last name brought up 
y* recollection of my morning's debate with my 
husband, which made me feel sad; and then, Mrs. 
Mildred, seeminge anxious to make me forget her un. 
mannerliness, commenced " Can you paint ?" — " Can 
you sing ?"— " Can you play the lute P"— and, at the 
hat, "What can you do?" I mighto have sayd I coulde 
comb out my curls smoother than she coulde hers, but 
did not. Other guests came in, and talked so much 
agaynst prehicy and y* right divine of kings that I 
woulde fain we had remained at astronomic and poetry. 
For supper there was little meat, and noe strong drinks, 
onlie a thinnish foreign wine, with cakes, candies, 
sweetmeats, fruits, and confections. Such, I suppose, 
is town fashion. At the laste, came musick ; Mistress 
Mildred sang and played ; then prest me to do y* like, 
but I was soe fearfuUe, I coulde not ; so my husband 
sayd he woulde play for me, and that woulde be alle 
one, and soe covered my bashfuUenesse handsomlie. 

Onlie this morning, just before going to his studdy, 
he stept back and sayd, " Sweet Moll, I know you 
can both play and sing — ^why will you not practise ? 
I replyod, I loved it not much. He rejoyned, " But 
you know I love it, and is not that a motive ?" I 
sayd, I feared to let him hear me, I played so ill He 
replyed, "Why, that is y* very reason you shoulde 
seek to play better, and I am sure you have plenty of 
time. Perhaps, in your whole future life, you will not 
have such a season of leisure as you have now, — a 
gdden opportunity, which you will surelie seize." — 
Then added, " Sir Thomas More's wife learnt to play 
y«^lute, solely that she mighte please her husband." I 
answered, "Nay, what to tell me of Sir Thomas 
Moie's We, or of Hugh Grotius's wife, when I was 
the wife of John Milton P" He looked at me twice, 
and quicklie, too, at this saying; then laughing, cried, 
" You cleaving mischief! I hardlie know whether to 
take that speech amisse or well — ^however, you shall 
have the benefit of the doubt." 

And so away laughing ; and I, for very shame, sat 
down to y* spinnette for two wearie hours, till soe 
tired, I coulde cry ; and when I desisted, coulde hear 
Jack wailing over his task. 'Tis raining fast, I cannot 
get out, nor should I dare to go alone, nor where to 
go to if 'twere fine. I fancy ill smells from y« church- 
I yard — ^'tis long to dinner-time, with noe change, noe 
exercise ; and oh, I sigh for Forest Hill. 



— ^A dull dinner with Mrs. Phillips, whom I like not 
much. Christopher Milton there, who stared hard at 
me, and put me out of countenance with his strange 
questions. My husband checked him. He is a lawyer 
and has wit enoughe. 

Mrs. Phillips speaking of second marriages, I un- 



awares hurt her by giving my voice agaynst them. 
It seems she is thinking of contracting a second 
marriage. 

— ^At supper, wishing to ingratiate myself with y* 
boys, talked to them of countrie sports etc. : to which 
y" youngest listened greedilie : and at length I was 
advised to ask them woulde they not like to see 
Forest Hill ? to which y* elder replyed in his most 
methodicall manner, "If Mr. Powell has a good 
library." For this piece of hypocrisie, at which I 
heartUie laught, he was commended by his uncle. 
Hypocrisie it was ; for Master Ned cryeth over his 
taskes pretty nearlie as oft as y* youngest. 



Friday, — To rewarde my zealous practice to-day on 
y* spinnette, Mr. Milton produced a collection of 
"Ayres, and Dialogues, for one, two, and three 
voices," by his friend Mr. Harry Lawes, which he 
sayd I shoulde find very pleasant studdy ; and then he 
told me alle about theire getting up y* masque of 
Comus in Ludlow castle, and how well y* Lady's song 
was sung by Mr. Lawes' pupil, the Lady Alice, then 
a sweet, modest girl, onlie thirteen yeares of age, — 
and he told me of y' singing of a faire Italian young 
Signora, named Leonora Barroni, with her mother 
and sister, whome he had hearde at Bome, at y* 
concerts of Cardinal Barberini ; and how she was "as 
gentle and modest as sweet Moll," yet not afrayd to 
open her mouth, and pronounce everie syUable dis- 
tinctlie, and with y* proper emphasis and passion 
when she sang. And after this, to my grcate content- 
ment, he tooke me to y« Gray's Iim Walks, where, 
the afternoon being fine, was much companie. 

After supper, I proposed to the boys that we 
shoulde tell stories; and Mr. Milton tolde one 
charminglie, but then went away to write a Latin 
letter. Soe Ned's turn came next; and I must, if 
I can, for very mirthe's sake, write it down in his 
exact words, they were soe pragmaticall. 

" On a daye, there was a certain child wandered 
forthe, that would play. He met a bee, and sayd, 
* Bee, wilt thou play with me ?* The bee sayd, * No, 
I have my duties to perform, tho' you, it woulde 
seeme, have none. I must away to make honey.' 
Then y* childc, abasht, went to y* ant. He sayd, 
'Will you play with me, antP' The ant replied, 
' Nay, I must provide against y* winter.' In shorte, 
he found that everie bird, beaste, and insect he 
accosted, had a closer eye to y* purpose of their 
creation than himselfe. Tlien he sayd, 'I will then 
back, and con my task.' — ^Moral. The moral of y« 
foregoing fable, my deare aunt, is this — ^We must 
love work better than play." 

With alle my interest for children, how is it possible 
to take anie interest in soe formall a little prigge P 

Saturdatf, — ^I have just done somewhat for Master 
Ned which he coulde not doe for himselfe — viz. ten- 
derly bound up his hand, which he had badly cut. 
Wiping away some few naturall tears, he must needs 
say, " I am quite ashamed, aunt, you shoulde see me 
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cry ; but y*[worst of it is, that alle this payne has beene 
for noe good ; whereas, when my uncle beateth me 
for misconstruing my Latin, tho' I cry at y« time, all y* 
while I know it is for my advantage." — If this boy 
goes on preaching soe, I shall soon bate him. 

— Mr. Milton having stepped out before supper, 
came back looking soe blythe, that I askt if he had 
licanie trood news. He sayd, yes : that some friends 
had long beene pursuading him, against his will, to 
make pnblick some of his Latin poems; and that, 
having at length consented to theire wishes, he had 
beene with Mosley y* publisher in St. Paul's church- 
yard, who agreed to print them. I sayd, I was sorrie 
I shoulde be unable to read them. He sayd he was 
sorry too : he must translate them for me. I thanked 
him, but observed that traductions were never soe 
good as originalls. He rejoyned, ** Nor am I even a 
good translater.** I askt, "Why not write in your 
owne tongue P" He sayd, "Latin is understood all 
over y« worlde." I sayd, " But there are manie in 
your owne country do not understand it." He was 
silent soe long upon that, that I supposed he did not 
mean to answer me; but then cried, "You are right, 
sweet Moll. — Our best vnriters have written their best 
works in English, and I will heareafter doe y* same, — 
for I feel that my best work is still to come. Poetry 
hath hitherto been with me rather y* recreation of a 
mind conscious of its health* than the deliberate task- 
work of a soule that must heareafter give an account 
of its talents. Yet my mind, in y« free circuit of her 
musing, has ranged over a thousand themes that lie, 
like the marble in the quarry, readie for anie shape 
that fancy and skill may give. Neither laziness nor 
caprice makes me difficult in my choice ; for, y* longer 
I am in selecting my tree, and laying my axe to y« 
root, the sounder it will be and the riper for use. 
Nor is an undertaking that shall be one of high duty, 
to be entered upon without prayer and discipline : — 
it woulde be presumption indeede, to commence an 
enterprize which I meant shoulde delighte and profit 
every instructed and elevated mind without so much 
paynes-takinge as it should cost a poor mountebank 
to balance a pole on his chin." 



Sunday even. — ^In y* clouds agayn. At dinner, 
to-daye, Mr. Milton catechized the boys on y« morning's 
sermon, the heads of which, though amounting to a 
dozen, Ned tolde off roundlie. Roguish little Jack 
looked slylie at me, says, " Aimt coulde not tell off y* 
sermon." " Why not P" says his uncle. "Because 
she was sleeping," says Jack. Provoked with y* 
child, I turned scarlctt, and hastilie sayd, "I was 
not." Nobodie spoke ; but I repented the falsitie the 
moment it had escaped me; and there was Ned, a 
folding of his hands, drawing? down his mouth, and 
closing his eyes. . . . My husband tooke me to taske 
for it when we were alone, soe tenderlie that I wept. 



Monday. ^^Qick sayd this morning, "I know some 
thing — ^I know aunt keeps a joumaD." " And a good 
thing if you kept one too. Jack," sayd his uucic, "it 



would show you bow little 'you doe." Jack was 
silenced ; but Ned, pursing up his mouth, says, ** I 
can't think what aunt can have to put in a joumall — 
should not you like, uncle, to see?" "No, Ned,** 
says his uncle, " I am upon honour, and your dear 
aunt's joumall is as safe, for me, as the golden 
bracelets that King Alfred hung upon y* high-way. 
I am glad she has such a resource, and, as we know 
she cannot have much news to put in it, we may y* 
more safely rely that it is a treasury of sweet, and 
high, and holy, and profitable thoughtes." 

Oh, how deeplie I blusht at this ill-deserved prayse! 
How sorrie I was that I had cvct registered aught 
that he woulde grieve to read ! I secretly resolved that 
this daye's joumalling s* be y« last, untill I had at- 
tained a better frame of mind. 



Saturday even.^^l have kept silence, yea, crcn 
from good words, but it has beene a payn and griefe 
unto me. Good Mistress Catherine Thompson called 
on me a few dayes back, and spoke so wisely and so 
wholesomelie concerning my lot, and y* way to make 
it happy, (she is y* first that hath spoken as if 'twere 
possible it mighte not be soe akeadie,) that I felt 
for a season quite heartened; but it has alle faded 
away. Because y* source of cheerfulnesse is not im 
me, anie more than in a dull landskip, which the son 
lighteneth for awhile, and when he has set, its beauty 
is gone. 

Oh me ! how merpy I was at home ! — ^The source 
not of cheerfulnesse seemed in me tien, and why is it 
nowF Partly because alle that I was there taught 
to think right is here thought wrong; because much 
that I there thought harmlesse is here thought 
sinfulle ; because I cannot get at anie of y* things 
that employed and interested me there, and because 
y things within my reach kere do not interest me. 
Then, 'tis no small thing to be continuallie deemed 
ignorant and misinformed, and to have one's errors 
continuallie covered, however handsomelie, even before 
children. To say nothing of y* weight upon y* 
spiritts at firste, from change of ayre, and diet, and 
scene, and loss of habituall exercise and companie and 
householde cares. These petty griefs try me sordiic j 
and when cousin Ralph came in unexpectedlie this 
mom, tho' I never much cared for him at home, yet the 
sighte of Rose's brother, fresh from Sheepscote and 
Oxford and Forest Hill, soe upset me that I sank 
into tears. No wonder that Mr. Milton, then coming 
in, shoulde hastilie enquire if Ralph had brought iU 
tidings from home ; and, finding aUe was well there, 
shoulde look strangelie. He askt Ralph, however, 
to stay to dinner ; and we Lad much talk of home ; 
but now, I regret having omitted to ask a thousand 
questions. 

Sunday even, Juy, 15.— Mr. Milton in his doset 
and I in my chamber. — ^For y« first time he seems 
this evening to have fouude out how dissimilar are 
our minds. Meaning to please him, I sayd, " I kept 
awake bravelie, tonighte, through that long^ long 
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8?nnon, for your sake." — " And why not for God's 
sakeP" cried he, "why not for your owne sakeP — 
Oh, sweet wife, I fear you have yet much to learn of 
y* depth of happinesse that is comprised in the com- 
munion between a forgiven soul and its Creator. It 
hallows the most secular as well as the most spirituall 
employments; it gives pleasure that has no after 
bitternesse; it gives pleasure to God — and oh! 
thinke of y« depth of meaning in those words ! think 
what it is for us to be capable of giving God 
pleasure!" 

— ^Mudi more, in the same vein ! to whidi I could 
not, with equal power, respond ; soe, he away to his 
studdy, to pray perhaps for my change of heart, and I 
to my bed. 

{To bt eontinued.)il 



iftebletos. 



AUTOBIOGKAPHI OF ALPHONSB DB 
LAMARTINE.' 

" BiOGBAPHT," says Carlyle, "is the most univer- 
sally pleasant, ibe most universally profitable of all 
thii^." 

Whether we wish to study human^nature in its 
social or' individual c^MUjity, or, without studying at 
all, to give ourselves up to the indulgence of our 
sympathies, and procure ourselves an hour or two of 
enjoyment, as we do with a romance, we can scarcely 
find a better book for the purpose than a tolerably 
well written biography, more especially if it be of the 
particular class now before us, an «« /o-biography. 

Tte French have for centuries been greatly addicted 
to memoir writing. They appear generally to have 
more pleasure in talking of themselves, and less hesita- 
tion as to what they shall confide to the public, than 
any other people. But unfortunately it sometimes 
appears that in thdr eagerness to pour out Uieir souls 
into the sympathetic bosoms of the world in general, 
they not only tell us all that did hs^pen, but also a 
great ileal that did not. A plain English reader might 
be apt to suspect M. de Lamartine of falling into this 
mistake in his *' Confidences." There is such a 
powerful odour of the circulating library about some 
portions of them, that we are apt to foi^t we are 
reading the genuine memoirs of a man of high 
character, who must, we presume, consider his honour 
pledged to the truth of a narrative in which he in- 
troduces all persons by their real names. 

If any one should present us with a natural rose 
daubed with painty he could not consider himself 
aggrieved if we at first took it f(»: an artificial one. 
If M. de Lamartine will serve up genuine facts with 
Budi a flood of sweet sentimental sauce, it is not sur- 
prising if we do not immediately find out what it is 
that we have before us. 

In M. de Lamartine's account of the poation of his 
father, a lively idea is conveyed of some of the effects 

(1) " Les Confidences." Paris. 1849. 



of the system of French society under the old rS^ime; 
a system, the opposite of mercy, which has been said 
t*o be " twice blessed," for it was twice cursed, — ^fatal 
alike to the classes excluded from privileges, and to 
those on whom they were bestowed. 

The Chevalier de Lamartine was the youngest of 
six children, but, according to the ideas of the time, 
the entire fortune of the family was destined for^the 
eldest son. The second son was forced into the 
church, for which he had no vocation ; two of the 
daughters were thrown into convents, the third devote^ 
also to a single life, having to take the vows as a 
canoness, and the Chevalier had a commission procured 
for him, at the age of sixteen. But he, too, was never 
to think of marriage — ^that was the rule for younger 
sons ; he was to grow old in the grade of captain, ,to 
which he soon attained ; he was to come from time to 
time, to pass a period of furlough in the paternal 
mansion; and at an advanced age, provided with a 
small pension from the king and an allowance still 
smaDer from his brother, with permission to vegetate 
in a garret in some old chateau, where he might 
superintend the gardener, shoot with the cur^, look 
after the horses, play with the children, or make one 
at a game of chess or trictrac with the neighbours, 
he might creep through the remainder of his life, 
loved perhaps a little, but neglected by eveiybody, 
without property, or wife, or children, tiU sickness 
and infirmity should some day banish him from the 
saloon to the desolate chamber where his old helmet 
and sword were still hanging on the wall, and then 
some morning it would be said in the chateau, " The 
Chevalier is dead." 

" This,** says H. de Lamartine, " was the life for'whioh 
my father was destined, when an unexpected circum- 
stance altered these arrangements. His eldest brother 
became a hopeless valetudinarian, and it began to be 
said In the feonily, ' We must many the Chevalier I * 
Bat immediately there arose a general outcry acainst 
such a preposterous idea; all the preiudice and deeply 
rooted notions of my grandfather, and especially of my 
grandmother, were up in arms at such an innovation. 
" Younger sons," it was said, "were never intended to 
marry. My fatiier was sent back to his regiment; and 
from year to year the femily put off the solution of this 
grand problem. To marry the * Chevalier ! it was 
monstrous ; yet on the other hand, to'allow the name and 
race to be extinguished, that was still more dreadful. 
It was necessary to make up their minds, yet they could 
in such a case come to no decision, and in the mean time 
the revolution was appioaehing." 

One of the sisters of the Chevalier dc Lamartine 
had been, as we have said, made a canoness, and sent 
to reside in one of the semi-religious establishments, 
at wliich each lady was allowed to receive her brother, 
and where acquaintances were formed which some- 
times resulted ,in, perhaps, the only marriage of in- 
clination known at that time in French society of the 
higher order. Thus it happened in the present 
instance ; the Chevalier became warmly attached to a 
very amiable young lady, the companion of his sister, 
and after much opposition, the family consented to 
the unheard-of innovation of the marriage of the 
younger son. But the moment was not favourable 
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to schemes of domestic happiness ; the soil of France 
was beginning to heave with the approaching oonynl- 
sion ; the tempest in which throne and altar were to 
be submerged, and Europe shaken to the founda- 
tions, was ahready manifesting itself in lurid gleams, 
as yet mistaken indeed, by many, for the mere harm- 
less flashes of summer lightning. M. de Lamartine, 
like many others, imagined that after, perhaps, a few 
months of disorder, every thing would be restored to 
its accustomed place. But he was soon awakened 
from this dream; the scenes at Versailles, at the 
Bastile, at the Hotel de Yille, and most of all, the 
terrible 10th of August, wrote in characters of blood 
and flame the true meaning of the coming change. 

M. de Lamartine had refused to join in the dis- 
graceful rush of panic-struck emigration, that in some 
instances had in a single night deprived whole 
regiments of their officers ; he could not understand 
how he could with honour desert a king who so much 
needed his services, and he joined the unfortunate 
Swiss guard .in their defence of the Tuileries, and 
after it was taken, though wounded by a musket shot, 
was endeavouring to cross the river when he was 
made prisoner. He escaped nevertheless this time, 
by favour of a municipal officer, who had been a 
gardener in his family ; and retired to the country 
hoping to avoid notice. But these were not the days 
when people could escape persecution by so simple a 
plan as that of avoiding interference in public Bfbks ; 
an order was sent down from the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and in the middle of the night, a grandfather 
of the age of eighty-four, an equally aged and infirm 
grandmother, three aunts — ^poor helpless nuns, pre- 
viously driven from their convents — ^were thrown with 
M. de Lamartine's father, pell-mell into a cart, and 
driven amidst cries and bowlings to an XJrsuline con- 
vent, O(mverted^iro^l0«i/K)r^ into a prison. The present 
autobiographer, then an infant, was left alone with 
his weeping mother, who soon retired from her spa- 
cious and now desolate mansion, to a little gloomy 
house in a back street, that had served as a kind of 
alms-house for the old servants of the family. It 
happened that a part of the building in which the 
prisoners were lodged, looked into the narrow retired 
street in which the house was situated, and the 
Chevalier, in the hope that he might find some means 
of communicating vrith his wife, had solicited and ob- 
tained the favour of being lodged in a little room 
under the roof at the opposite comer. The hope was 
not disappointed ; the wife had been led by a natural 
impulse to mount into the garret of her abode, in 
order to look over the high walls of the prison, and 
soon discovered who was her opposite neighbour; 
after some trials she succeeded in shooting an arrow, 
to which a thread was attached, into the window of 
the prisoner's chamber, and in this manner, under 
cover of the night, paper, pens, and ink, and a file, 
were transmitted to him. 

As their correspondence remained undiscovered, 
they were, after a time, led to make a bolder attempt. 
On one night when there was no moon, the end of a 



strong rope was attached to the thread, and being 
firmly fastened at both sides, the prisoner ventured to 
make the perilous passage over the heads of his sen- 
tinels from one side of the street to the other, and 
to indulge himself in a few delightful hours in the 
society of his wife and child. He miglit, of conrae, 
have escaped by this means, but as sudi a step might 
have been the destruction of his wife, he dared not 
attempt it 

Eighteen long months passed away; the 9tli cl 
Thermidor at length opened the prisons, and the 
Chevalier Lamartine, generously declining to take 
advantage of the new law, by whidi he might have 
insisted on sharing the estate with his elder brother, 
retired to a little farm and the enjoyment of a small 
income and a large family in the country. 

The life of young Lamartine during his diildhood 
was rude and simple in the extreme. At dawn of day 
he was out with the other kds of the village, coarsely 
clothed, without shoes or stockings, collecting ti^ 
sheep, goats, and a few lean cows, which it was their 
business to drive to the mountain pastures. He car- 
ried, like his comrades, suspended round his ned^ a 
canvass bag containing a large piece of Uack barley 
bread, some cheese of goats' milk, as hard as a flint, 
a small knife with a clumsy wooden handle, anda two- 
pronged fork, used for fishing up morseb of bacon, 
cabbage, or bread, from the bowl of soup. Aa soon 
as the flocks had reached their destination, the little 
shepherds used to find out some spot sheltered by a 
projecting piece of rock, kindle a fire with dried 
branches, and eat their homely breakfast, rejoicing if 
any one could discover a few potatoes left in the field 
from the harvest, or some forgotten chestnuts, to add 
tothemeaL During the day the monotony of watching 
the flocks was sometimes varied by expeditions of dis- 
covery into the caverns of the neighbouring mountains, 
by the light of [torches which the children had made 
for themselves of bundles of laths dried in the com- 
mon oven of the village after the bread was withdrawn. 
Towards evening they returned home, driving the 
animals before them with their torches, and^ often 
concluding by a dance and a bonfire on the last hill 
overlooking llie viUage. 

We draw up our curtain again at a more advanced 
epoch of the author's life, when he is about to enter 
on the period denominated — some people may think 
satirically — *' man's estate." He has in the mean- 
while, we must premise, received some tincture of 
humane letters, in the first instance from a viUage 
school, (of which we would willingly, had our space 
permitted, preserve some record,) and subsequently 
at two different educational establishments, from tii^ 
first of which he ran away. The second was the 
celebrated Jesuit school at Bellay, on the frontier of 
Savoy, of which the author speaks highly. 

After this, when he has returned home and donned 
the toga viriUs, we have a love passage — rather an 
insipid one— with a young lady of the neighbourhood, 
who reads Ossian and looks at the moon, and then the 
same theme with more brilliant variations, and new 
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sceneiy and decorations. We now find ourselves on 
the Bay of Naples, after a hiatus of three years spent 
at Paris and in some other towns, concerning which 
the author seems to think the less is said the better, 
and a short residence at Rome, in which we find little 
more than declamation and sentiment. 

''A residence of some months at Naples, a frequent 
association with the people in our daily excursions on 
the water or into the country, had familiarised us with 
their sonorous and emphatic language, in which look 
and g^ure are as significant as words. Philosophers 
by anticipation, and wearied by the vain agitations of 
life before we had become acquainted with them, we 
often envied those hapuy lazzaroni who covered the 
shores and the quays of Naples, and who passed their 
days in sleeping in the shadow of a boat on the sand, 
in hearing verses recited by their wandering poets, and 
in dancing the taranteUa with the young girls of their 
class on the sea shore." 

After a while the two philosophers aforesaid, (the 
friend was twenty years old and M. Lamartine 
eighteen,) determined to try whether this charming 
life would bear the test of more intimate acquaintance, 
and, accordingly, offered themselves as assistants to 
an old fisherman whose appearance pleased their 
fancy. We may remark en passani, that we nowhere 
find any explanation of a circumstance that is some- 
what puzzling. We are informed that M.Lamartine's 
father possessed an income of 120/. per annum, and 
had eight children. The manner in which he himself 
was brought up as a shepherd boy, running barefoot 
upon the mountains with his flock of sheep and goats, 
certainly implies a somewhat extreme degree of 
poverty, yet here we find him spending months in 
travelling, apparently with no object but pleasure, 
and it is expressly declared that he and his com- 
panions were perfectly masters of their actions, and 
had no account to render to any one. This is doubt- 
less a very prosaic difficulty of ours, but it is desirable 
in a biography to feel that we have our foot upon the 
firm earth, and are not merely borne about in some 
cloud-land at the pleasure of the narrator. It would 
greatly have assisted our reliance on his general accu- 
racy if M. Lamartine would have condescended to be 
a little more explicit upon points of this nature, or 
even to have acknowledged that he had left them un- 
explained for some reason satisfactory to himself. 

The old fisherman smiled at the application of the 
two juvenile philosophers, and objected to their hands, 
saying it would be a pity to harden them by that sort 
of work. It was urged that they desired to tiy all 
trades before choosing one ; that the occupation of 
the fisherman pleased them, because it would keep 
them on the sea and under llie open sky. 

" ' You are rights' replied the old fisher, ' it is a trade 
that renders the heart content, and leads the spirit to 
confide in the protection of the saints. The fisherman 
is under Uie immediate protection of heaven. Han 
knows not whence come tne wind and the wave. The 
phme and the file are in the hands of the workman ; 
riches and fitvour are in the hands of the king ; but 
the bark is in the hands of God.' " 

M. Lamartine was charmed with the pious philo- 
sophy of the fisherman, (not considering, it would 



seem, that the king and the workman are also in the 
hand of God,) and, after some difficulty, his objections 
were overcome, and he agreed to take the two young 
gentlemen as assistants, or apprentices, for a con- 
sideration of four earlins a-day, and provide their 
board. A boy was sent to procure an additional stock 
of bread, wine, cheese, and fruit, and that same 
evening they embarked and entered on their new 
profession. 

" The first night was delicious. The sea was as calm 
as a lake among the mountains of Switzerland (!). As 
we moved &rther and farther from the shore, the long 
lines of light streaming from the windows of palaces 
and from the quays of Naples sunk beneath the sombre 
horizon, and the coast was only visible by the light- 
houses ; bat these grew pale before the glowing column 
that rose from the crater of Vesuvius. Whilst the 
fisherman cast his nets, and the child, half asleep, 
held his torch with a rather unsteady hand, we gave 
from time to time a slight impulse to the boat, and 
listened with delight to the sonorous drops of water 
from the oars falling harmoniously into the sea, like 
pearls into a basin of silver." 

• There is an exquisite stanza of Byron descriptive 
of a similar scene, in which the simple expression — 

-on the ear 



Drops the light drip of the suspended oar," 

conveys, in our opinion, a more distinct as well as a 
purer Image than these pearl and silver decorations, 
but it might be, perhaps, less acceptable to a Parisian 
public. 

The two philosophical "apprentices," lulled by 
the gentle rocking of the boat, soon fell asleep ; the 
worthy fisherman covered them over, and they did 
not awake till it was broad daylight, and they were in 
sight of the rocky island of Ischia, which appeared 
swimming in light, "like the realization of a poet's 
midsummer night's dream." The fisherman had made 
a good night's work, for which he was not, we fear, 
much indebted to the exertions of his two {^prentices, 
and with the setting sun they returned again to 
Nicies. Por more than two months the young 
gentlemen continued thus, greatly to their satisfac- 
tion, playing at fishermen, but now the autunmal 
gales were approaching, and they began to consider 
that they might be expected home. A more romantic 
adventure, however, was in store for them, or, at all 
events, for M. Lamartine. 

" One day we set off from MaigeUlna to go and fish 
for roach and tunny on the coast of Cnmeea, where the 
currents throw them at this season (September). The 
sea was smooth and unruffled as oil, bnt the fogs of the 
morning were floating on the hills, and portended a 
gale in the evening, though we hoped to have time to 
double Cape Mycense before the sea should rise. The 
fish, however, was most abundant^ and we were tempted to 
cast another and another net till at last the wind caught 
us. All at once, from the heights of an immense mountain 
which overlooks the island of Ischia, it seemed to fall 
upon the sea with such weight and force as if the 
mountain itself had been thrown into the sea. For the 
moment it levelled the whole liouid space around us ; 
then the sea, as if recovering from its surprise, rose 
again suddenly to such a height that it hid both coast 
and island, from which we were about equidistant The 
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only chance for us now was to work our way through 
the channel, and reach, if possible, the small gulf of 
Baia on the left. The old fisherman did not hesitate a 
moment From the top of a wave on which the boat 
hung for an instant suspended amid a whirlwind of 
foam, he cast a rapid glance around him, and then 
cried, * To your oars, Iwys ; we must reach the cape 
before the wind : if it gets there first, we are losL* 

" We obeyed as if by instinct. With our eyes fixed 
on his to see the direction we had to take, we threw 
ourselves on our oars, sometimes painfully toiling up 
the side of a huge wave, sometimes resisting, as well as 
we could, a too rapid plunge into the trough of the sea. 
Eight or ten enormous billows had thrown us into the 
narrowest part of the channel, between the cape and 
a projecting point of the island ; but the sea was boilitig 
here with frightfal ftiry, for, driven by the hurricane, it 
could not escape fast enough through the passage, and 
was raging against the high rocks, and raising a column 
of foam that covered us even at that distance. To 
attempt to pass in such a boat as ours would have been 
perfect madness. I shall nevcf forget the look which 
the old fisherman threw at the cape ; making the sign 
of the cross, he said, ' It 's impossible to pass, and we 
can't go back to sea. We must land at Procida, or 
perish/ " i$ 

As our readers have the most incontrovertible 
proof that M. Lamartine was not drowned, they will 
not, we hope, consider us too hard-hearted, if, for fear 
of exceeding our limits, we break off our extract here, 
and tell the remainder of the story somewhat more 
briefly than he does. To follow him closely would 
fill several London Magazines. After three hours of 
imminent peril, — after throwing overboard sails, cor- 
dage, anchor, baskets of fish, jars of water, even 
elothes, they reached Procida, and with mnch di/ficolty 
effected a landing. Here M. Lamartine found, to his 
great surprise, tliat the fisherman, whom they had 
known only as the tenant of a sort of cave near 
Mount Pansilippo, (to which men of his occupation 
were accustomed to resort,) owned a little tenement 
— a cabin and garden, inherited from his father — and 
that at this moment it was inhabited by his aged wife 
and her grand-children, who were 6ccupied m drying 
figs. Rejoicing in this prospect of a shelter from the 
tempest, they climbed up a rude flight of steps cut in 
the rock, and slippery with the spray of the sea. Of 
the steps there were no fewer than four or five hun- 
dred, and they were loaded with their oars and what 
little they had saved from the boat, but they reached, 
at length, a sort of platform surrounded by a parapet 
of grey stones, and a romantic looking little dwelling, 
partly of wood and partly of the living rock, shaded 
by a large fig-tree, and wreathed round by branches 
of vines. The fisherman called " Graziella," a soft 
voice replied, and presently the casement was pushed 
open by a white arm, and there appeared, just arisen 
from sleep, with disordered dress and naked feet, 
(by-the-bye, how could M. LAmartine see her feet ?) 
a most exquisite, lovely young girl. Her figure was 
tail and slender, "just revealing beneath her thin 
dress the first undulations of youth," her eyes were 
large and oval, of a colour between the deepest black 
and the blue of the sea, swimming in liquid brilliancy, 
at once tender and passionate; her abundant raven 
hair fell around her face and neck ; her teeth glittered 



in the light of the torch " like open shells of moiher- 
of-pearl in the sunshine." All these, and many other 
particulars, M. Lamartine had leisnre to mark before 
Graziella perceived that there were others present 
besides her papa, and, hastily closing the window, 
retired in confusion. Afterwards, the charming Gra- 
ziella, who is in every respect worthy to figure as the 
heroine of an opera ballet, gathered some branches of 
rosemary and orange flowers, and, making them into 
a bouquet with some gold pins drawn from her hair, 
placed them as an offering before a little image of the 
Virgin ; then she pleaded the cause of the shipwrecked 
strangers before her venerable white-hafired grand- 
mamma, who was inclined to be severe upon them, 
firstly, because she believed them to be pagans, for 
the sufficient reason that *' all Erenchmen were 
pagans ;" secondly, because they had, in her estima- 
tion, brought ill-hick with them. 

" The interior of the hut was almost as naked as the 
rocks without ; the walls were merely whitened, without 
any plaster; the lizards slipped rustling in and out of 
the interstices of the stones, beneath ike beam of fem 
that served as beds for the chUdren ; the nests of swallows^ 
whose little black heads and restless eyes were visible 
every now and then, were suspended to the rafters (stall 
covered with the bark) that formed &i6 roof." 

The fisherman, after making a sort of apology for 
the poverty of his dwelling, led the strangers up to a 
terrace, where he constructed with the oars and some 
boughs from a chestnut tree a sort of shed, beneath, 
which he spread some bunches of leaves and fern, and, 
after bringing them two pieces of bread, some figs, 
and some fresh water, invited them to sleep. But 
the following morning discovered that the misfortune 
of the fisherman had been greater than* was supposed. 
The boat, which for want of her anchor hall been 
insufficiently secured, had been caught by the waves 
durmg the tempest, and dashed to pieces against the 
projecting masses of rock which it had been supposed 
woidd protect her. 

" When we arrived on the spo^ the fisherman was 
taking up one after another the fragments that were 
left, gazing at them a moment, and then letting them 
fall at his feet without speaking. Gr&ziella was sitting 
on the ground weeping, with her &ee hid in her apron. 
The children were running with their little naked legs 
into the sea, and trying to drag aidiore some pieces of 
plank ; the old woman was crying and talking inces- 
santly, but we caught only some confused accents and 
fragments of lamentation that pierced the ur and rent 
our hearts. ' Oh, ferocious sea I oh, deaf sea t sea wozse 
than the demons of hell ! sea without heart or honour t' 
she exclaimed, with a torrent of abusive epithets, and 
shaking her fist at the object of her wrath, ' why rfid 
you not take us too? Take us all, since you have taken 
what gidned us our bread. Here, here, take me in 
pieces, since you have not taken me alto^^ether I* and as 
she spoke, she tore off pieces of her dress and tufts of 
her hair and threw them in, stamping at the same time 
on thof oam. Then, passing fh>m anger to a paroxysm of 
grief, she seated herself on the sand, leant her forehead 
on her hands, and wept as she looked at the di^dnted 
pieces. ' Poor boat ! * she said, as if she had been ad- 
dressing the remains of a departed friend, *is that the 
fete which we owed to youl Ought We not to have 
perished with you? have perished as we have lived 
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— ^together? What do you think of nsl you, who 
Beired as so well. We have betrayed yon, abandoned 
you, lost you, close to our own door, within hearing of 
your master's voice. You have been thrown on the 
Rhore like the body of a faithful dog, which the wave 
has cast bock at the feet of the master who has drowned 
him.'" ; 

All this, if not very true to nature, is very effective^ 
and it has its use moreover in heightening the effect 
of the scene that follows. M. Lamartine and his 
friend (who fortunately we now find is possessed of 
a large purse full of gold, and a credit on a banker at 
Naples) determine to indemnify the fisherman by the 
purchase of a new boat, and accordingly they make 
their way across the island to the town of Procida, 
where they conclude their bargain, pay for it, and 
ordering it to be sent round immediately, return to 
witne^ the joy of the family. 

"We walked slowly, sitting down often under the 
trees, now talking, now falling into reveries, now 
bargaining with the young traders we met for the 
baskets of figs, medlars and grapes which they carried ; 
and when from the top of a promontory we saw our new 
boat gliding along on its way, we hastened our steps to 
be in time to receive it. We heard no sound in the 
little dwelling or in the vines surrounding it Two fine 
pigeons picking up grains of maize on the parapet 
were the only signs of life that appeared. We ascended 
softly to the terraced roof, and found the whole family 
asleep, all except the young children in the attitudes 
of exhaustion, produced by grief. The grandmother 
caught her breath as if still sobbing. The old man lay 
on his back with his arms crossed m the full sunshine, 
and two furrows winding down his cheeks showed 
that the man's spirit had given way and he too had been 
in tears." 

As the new boat has by this time touched the 
shore, the family are aroused on some other pretence 
aud induced to go down to where it is lying. 

** Th«y followed us slowly down the rocky steps, but 
we eould see that the aspect of the sea and the sound 
of its waves was painfiil to them. I shall not attempt 
to describe the astonishment and the joy of these poor 
people, when they came in sight of the fine new craft, 
drawn up on the sand and shining in the sun, by the 
side of the remains of the old one, and my friend said 
' It is yours I* They fell on their knees as if struck by 
lightning, each on the step where he stood, to thank 
God, before they could find words for us; but their 
happiness thanked us sufficiently. Then they rose at 
the voice of my friend calling them ; they ran towards 
the boat, Uiey walked round it, as if to ascertain that 
it was real and not a dream, they touched it, and then 
carried the hand that had done so to their lips and fore- 
head, uttering a thousand exclamations of joy, and at last 
taking hands, the whole family, from the grandmother 
to the least of the children, danced round and round 
it" 

Were it not that our enjoyment is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the ambiguous tone of the narrative, 
hovering as it does between truth and fiction, we 
should find, we must own, a great fascination in the 
pictutesqne life of the fisherman's femily in their 
beautiful abode, (described iu M. de Lamartinc's best 
style,) in which poverty appears in her most graceful 
and attractive garb ; but we are, in spite of ourselves, 
haunted perpetually by a sense of unreality. We 



foresee the incidents, not from our knowledge of life, 
but from our experience of novels, and we do not find 
ourselves mistaken. His lovely Graziella, for instance, 
it might easily be predicted by any one well read in 
that department of literature, is to play an important 
part, and so it proves. M. de Lamartine falls sick of 
some mysterious malady not to be discovered by the 
physician, — Graziella comes to nurse him, and be 
immediately recovers. He takes up his abode in the 
fisherman's family ; he becomes the instructor of the 
lovely nymph of the sea, her constant companion; by 
a thousand symptoms, we lookers on perceive that he 
has made on her heart an impression many fathoms 
deep, yet he himself, totally unsuspicious, (as young 
Frenchmen, everybody knows, are particularly apt to 
be in such cases,) can in nowise understand her 
behaviour. Then the plot thickens and matters grow 
more tragical. A proposal of marriage is made to 
Graziella by a young man greatly attached to her, and 
opulent for his position in life. The grand-parents 
are delighted at her good fortune, and eager to ac- 
cept a match so every way desirable, but Graziella 
manifests the most unaccountable aversion to it. 
The lover perseveres, however, satisfied with the 
smallest tokens of favour, and at length M. de 
Lamartine makes the discovery that his own affections 
are most deeply engaged. The daughter of a fisher- 
man, nevertheless, even though possessed of all the 
virtue, grace and beauty that ever fell to the lot of 
mortal ^oman, and perhaps something more, and with 
the additional charm of being iu love with him to a 
quite incalculable extent, is altogether out of the 
question, it seems, as a wife for our republican advocate 
of equality and contemner of social distinctions ; all 
he can do is to fly. He leaves the fisherman's family, 
therefore, visits Pompeii, goes down into the crater of 
Vesuvius, and tries other recipes — ^but in vain. He 
returns, and of course at a critical moment. Graziella 
has at length yielded and the following morning is fixed 
for the bridal. We old romance readers, however, 
know all the while that it will not take place. That 
would be much too simple and prosy a conclusion. 
Accordingly, on the fbllowing morning M. de Lamartine 
is awakened by cries of distress. Graziella has fled, 
leavmg behind her a mysterious billet ! A search is 
instituted by her disconsolate friends, but we know 
that nobody will find her but the hero Alphonse. 
His heart tells him that she can be nowhere else but 
at Procida, the scene of their first meeting, which the 
family had left some time since for an abode at 
Naples. Thither he goes, and finds her alone lying on 
a couch of dried heath. " Her eyes, animated by fever, 
open with astonishment, and languid with love, 
burned like two stars," &c. Ac. 

Tliere is an SclaircUiemeiUt a mutual declaration, and 
so forth, but after aU, GrazieUa is not to be Mrs. 
Lamartine; aud as consistently with the rules of novel 
writing there is but one other way of disposing of a 
herione, we need hardly say she dies and so saves any 
further trouble ; — dies for love, of course, leaving M. 
Lamartine a portion of her raven tresses, and a stock 
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of pleasing but mournful recollections such as are 
easUy turned to poetical account. Here for the 
present we must leave him. The account of the 
brief period during which he occupied so prominent a 
station in the political world is reserved by him for a 
separate work, and of the one before us we have said 
enough to make our readers acquainted with its style 
and materials. From the tone in which we have 
spoken they wiU perceive that we find it impossible, 
in spite of the real names, to look on much that it 
contains in a serious light. If there be even a 
foundation of truth in this Neapolitan story, we must 
own we can hardly miderstand a man of honour and 
feeling working up such a remembrance in this 
artifidal style, so as to make it into a marketable com- 
modity for the amusement of the public ; if there be 
not, and that he has merely embroidered fictitious 
incidents upon the genuine facts of his biography, he 
has placed himself in the proverbially insecure position 
of those who attempt to occupy two pkces at once. 



ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT." 

The wild, and, for the most part, inhospitable 
region which extends between " the knd of Egypt" 
and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon presents a formidable 
obstacle to the traveller. The diemgers and difficulty 
of a journey to Siwah appear to have placed it beyond 
the usual limits of enterprise, so that when, in Sep- 
tember, 1847, Mr. Bayle St. John commenced the 
undertaking, not more than a dozen Europeans, and 
only one Englishman, had ever penetrated to that 
green spot, — that smile, as we may term it, on the 
otherwise scowling face of the Libyan Desert. A 
large portion of the immense waste was totally new 
ground ; it had seldom been traversed, and had never 
been described. The oasis itself was unknown to the 
general reader; its beautiful natural features, its 
singular capital city, and the manners and customs of 
its rough and inhospitable population, had been alike 
neglected by the traveller. Our author was, there- 
fore, animated with all the enthusiasm of a discoverer 
when he commenced his journey towards that verdant 
spot whither Alexander, styled hero by posterity, made 
his splendid pilgrimage, to learn from the Ammonian 
oracle the story of his divine origin. 

In making the necessary preparations, Mr. St. John 
and his companions* went on the principle of encum- 
bering the expedition as little as possible. Ck)nfining 
themselves to the merest necessaries, they abjured those 
comforts which might have rendered their bivouacs 
more luxurious, but would certainly have impeded 
their progress. Several camels carried the little tent, 
with provender and water-skins, whilst our travellers 
bestrode four donkeys. Of these latter animals, there 
was also one or two to carry the little baggage, such 

(1) " AdTcntoret in the Libyan Desert, and the OScit of Jupiter 
Ammoa." By Bayle St John. Murray. 

(2) The party oonaisted, besides Mr. St. John, of Messrs. Lamport, 
Forty, and Longshawe, all residents in Egypt, and acquainted with 
the language. 



as carpet-bags, kettles, and provisions, with wiodi 
the expedition was encumbered. Two Bedswins aad 
two Arab lads constituted their attendants, and thus 
provided, accompanied, and equipped, Mr. St. John 
started from Alexandria, whence his father, some six- 
teen years previously, had set forth on his journey to 
the cataracts. 

On the morning of the eighteenth, they left Abrbo, 
(we omit to notice the journey thither from Alex- 
andria,) but delays occurring, through the obstinacy 
of the guides, it was night ere they were fahly om 
their way. The early portion of their route lay through 
a long narrow valley, whose slopes were dotted wilh 
bushes, and shut out from the sea by « {ridge of 
dazzlingly white rocks. 

After several days* travel, they reached the Xocti 
of Sheneneh, where Mr. St. John descended into 
a hole excavated in the solid rock, and found his 
way into a spacious subterranean chamber, ninety 
feet square, where there was a well, whose waters 
were of icy coolness. The rams of wmter occasionally 
fill the whole cistern, in which, however, a lar^ 
quantity of rubbish is allowed to accumulate, which 
may eventually choke up the entrance, already so 
small that our traveller's portly companions declined 
to attempt the passage. Hence they pursued thdr 
way over a coimtry covered with low hills. Here 
they encountered their first adventure. The attend- 
ants, whilst their masters were quietly jogging over 
the uneven ground, suddenly gave vent to a loud 
shout, and, with gestures of alarm, signified the 
approach of danger. At the same moment, eight 
men, seven of whom were armed with guns, were seen 
advancing rapidly in the rear, with ominous haste, anl 
making directly for the little kafila. They were in- 
stantly pronounced to be robbers ; and their mode of 
approach was certainly most suspicious. The tn- 
vellers had paid a somewhat lengthened visit to ai 
encampment in the neighbourhood, where a young 
and handsome girl — the Arethusa of the well of Selesn 
— had assisted to pitch the tent, yet these Bedawins 
had kept out of sight ; and now, when the party was 
again on the move, they were rushing down upon it, 
evidently with the most sinister intentions. To dis- 
sipate any doubt which might remain, it was only 
necessary to see them making ready tiieir weapons, 
which they were not slow to do, every moment in- 
creasing the rapidity of their advance : — 

'* The word was immediately passed to load with ball; 
after which, the camels, which had been sli^Uy scat- 
tered on the first alarm, were again collected and pot in 
motion, whilst we followed, prepuured to face about befoic 
the pursuers overtook us, and summon them to halt and 
rev^ their intentions. These preparations did not 
escape their notice, and they visibly slackened thdr 
pace, so that it was some time before they came suffi- 
ciently near to answer the hail of old Yunua (one of the 
Bedawins), who had been, meanwhile, making great 
show of his weapons, fresh priming and examining iht 
lock of his gun, and seeing that his pistols were in 
fighting order. Saleh also pulled his meagre beard 
M?th considerable energy, b^^ged a pinch of Fiank 
powder for his single but large pistol, and loosened hii 
poniard in its sheath. As for Worbisa, our guide, irho 
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had a camel at stake, lie also made warlike demonBtra- 
tiona ; whilst oar poor Arabs looked very peaceable and 
woeful ;— th^ eTidently expected to hare their throats 
cat in a few minates, and wore yisages accordingly." 

But such was not the result Whether it was that 
the trayellers made too formidable a display of weapons, 
or whether those " who drank at the well of Selem" 
had been libelled, cannot be determined. One thing, 
however, is certain, — ^namely, that the pursuing 
party halted, for some reason or another, at a con- 
siderable distance. Old Yunns went forward and 
hailed them, demanding their intentions. Tlie answer 
was, that they — eight armed men — had journeyed so 
far from their encampment, merely in order to sell a 
single blanket, price seventeen piasters. This pacific 
interpretation of their movements, however equivocal 
it might appear, was accepted. Yunus bought the 
blanket, an excellent bargain, woven in the tents, of 
dressed wool, and tastefully striped with black. The 
Englishmen regretted that their Bedawiu pursuers 
had not brought more of these articles for sale ; but 
were glad at any rate to be rid of such doubtful com- 
panions. The kafila therefore pursued its way ; the 
Selemites taking so ambiguous a direction at parting, 
that the Arab lads declared they had only been spared 
for that day's journey to fall victims during the night 
bivouac. This idea was strengthened by the fact, 
that, during the whole of that day's progress, the 
same suspicious group of men were seen hovering in 
the distance, in a direction parallel with the line of 
march. 

Long after the sun had set, and a brilliant canopy 
of stars had taken the place of the clear blue sky of 
day, Mr. St. John and his adventurous companions 
continued on their way. A short interval of rest 
occurred whilst they were waiting for the moon to 
rise, when, lying down on a carpet of barley-stubble, 
they lit their pipes, and enjoyed a brief repose. The 
wished-for luminary soon appeared; the party was 
again in motion, and, travelling by the aid of the broad 
masses of light which fell in among the gorges and 
passes, arrived towards dawn at the valley of the well 
of Haldeh, never before described by the traveller. 
It is broad and shallow, ¥rith openings on several sides. 
A few tents stood directly opposite to a white patch 
of ground indicating the presence of a well, from 
which three hundred people, with their flocks, exclu- 
sive of the passing kafilas, derive a daily supply of 
water. Here Mr. Bayle St. John was fortunate enough 
to be the discoverer of some curious ruins. There 
was evidently an extensive cistern underground, 
similar to that at Selem, but the entranee has been 
choked. A large round tower, massively built, for- 
merly stood over its mouth, but time has crumbled it 
into ruins. The stones lie scattered over the ground, 
or form the Bedawin tombs which crown the summit 
of a mound near the well. 

At a spot where a little copse afforded a scanty 
shade, it was determined to encamp. 

« It is difficult to convey an idea,** says our Author, 
''of the pleasare which these midday haXta afforded us, 
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especially in a tract of country which is a monotonous 
expanse, without the grandeur of a level plain, exhibit- 
ing always a limited and defined horizon, and covered 
for the most part with loose stones. Here and there a 
small patch of stanted shrubs springs up fh>m a spot 
to^ which the winter rains have washed down a little 
soil, but although the camels browsed willingly on the 
tender green extremities, our donkeys went snuffing 
about in vain for something to suit their palates. On 
the coast, I remember, they greedily devoured the grey 
lichens that covered the ground at some places, but 
here this resource failed them, and they were obliged to 
wait for their periodical supply of beans and chopped 
straw. This was given them by the boys, in nosebags, 
immediately on our arrival at a camping ground, whilst 
we four set to work merrily to put up the tent. No 
true traveller expects to have all this done for him. 
Half the enjoyment would have been destroyed, had 
other hands laboured, whilst we sat lazily by. When 
the tent was up, each procured his carpet hag and cloak 
to form a temporary divan : a tin of preserved meat was 
opened, the biscuit bag was visited, a few raw onions 
were added as a relish, a single bottle of port to be 
diluted with water into four good tumblers, was got 
ready, the tin plates were cleaned and the frugal meal 
commenced. LucuUus never relished his innumerable 
dishes as we did this humble fare. Though we had 
not a picturesque prospect before us, every accompani- 
ment of the scene was romantic The very fact of oar 
having created for ourRclves, for the moment, a home in 
the desert, gave a zeut to all our comforts. No living 
creature was near that did not belong to us; our 
beasts of burden were dispersed here and there, the 
Bedawins sat in a group apart, our donkey boys eiyoyed 
the shade of the tent on the outside. It was as if we 
had landed on a little uninhabited island in the midst 
of the ocean, and had covered it for the first time with 
life. But the signal for departure is given. The 
hours have flown rapidly by. Down with the tent, and 
again into the blazing sun ; gather the camels, pile up 
their burdens, and away I " 

When Alexander the conqueror was on his journey 
through this unwatered wilderness, accident led him 
from the road, and he found himself wandering in an 
unknown region, without any marks to indicate the 
way. Just so was it with Mr. Baylc St. John and his 
companions, who strayed from the path, during the 
darkness of night, and feared that they should never 
be able to regain it. In the case of the heaven-bom 
hero, divine interposition, in the shape of two crows, 
saved him; but our travellers expected no such 
favour. Wrapping themselves in their cloaks, and light- 
ing the social pipe, they awaited the rising of the 
moon, by whose friendly aid fortune at length led 
them out of their dilemma. But singularly enough, 
two black crows appeared wheeling in the air, the 
descendants, probably, as Mr. St. John suggests, of 
the pair which extricated the wandering army of 
Alexander. But the birds were disregarded, the 
guide being followed in preference, although as it 
afterwards appeared, they winged their flight towards 
the spot where the kafila again entered on the known 
road. Beaching the highest point of the irregular 
range, along whose summit they had with little excep- 
tion travelled from Mudar, they commenced a descent 
whose surface was covered with enormous masses of 
rock, and rising like the ruins of a great city in all 
directions before the eye. TVTiite as snow, and 
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gleaming in the moonlight, they presented a most 
remarkable spectacle, appearing like the wrecks of 
va<t fortifications, which had been shattered by the 
agency of the diements. A deep gorge, black as 
night, crossed their path, and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in finding a practicable pass. 

Passing betwe^i the huge citadel of rock on the 
light, and the tower-like mass which is thrown out to 
the left, the kafila emerged on a grey gravelly plain, 
and pu^ed on towards Garah, the vanguard of the 
great oases — the Islands of the Blessed* the Happy 
Vallies, as they are called in the language of t^e 
desert. 

Garah at length came in view. Majestic palm- 
woods stretched their heavy foliage around ; small salt 
Idces, covered with a white effloresoence, altemated 
with patches of verdure; the smiling face of a green 
valley shone upon the surrounding waste ; the village, 
situated on a line of large detached rocks that stretch 
across the valley, presents its curious front to the garc. 
Fertility and beauty, in a word, meet the eye which 
has so long been accustomed to the uninviting sterility 
of the Libyan desert. 

The viUage of Garah is, as we have said, boilt 
upon rocks. As at Siwah, it is the custom, when the 
son of a family takes a wife, for the father to build 
him a dwelling on the roof of his own, so that the 
houses mount to a great height, during the course of 
a few generations. The place is dirty and built with 
BO reference to convenience; indeed the wretched 
inhabitants appear to possess no ideas of domestic 
comfort. 

" Their poultry live with them in the houses, their 
goats Bcnunblo over the roofs as over the neighbouring 
rocks, and of course do not contribute to increase the 
salubrity of the air. What other impurities might exist 
alofb I do not know, but the whole liv« sto^L of the 
dials is evidently confined within the walls at night ; 
and I remember Uiat as we were starting, an ass, 
imprisoned in the highest of the round tower-like huts, 
at the eastern extremity of the village, thrust forth its 
head, like that in Lueian, from a window, and brayed a 
long farewell to its Egyptian kindred ! " 

An affectionate welcome greeted the English travel- 
lers. Their stay at Garah was rendered pleasant by an 
agreeable intercourse, and their departure was witnessed 
with regret. But Mr. St. John was too anxious to 
push on for the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, which, with 
its ruined temples and magnificent verdure, and 
curious salt-built habitations, tempted them to advance. 
On the eveningof the 1st of October, the gigantic form 
of Om-d-yus, rearing its colossal height as though 
to guard the gate of the oasis, loomed in view, and 
before the night, the tent was pitched on a little 
hillock, near the village of Gliarmy. The people 
inhabiting the meadows and groves appeared toler- 
ably civil, and brought presents of onions, cakes, pome- 
granates and dates. "Few of them had never seen a 
Frank before, although one or two remembered the 
visit of a German and some others, in 1819. 

" Our spoculatioDS were interrupted by the clatter of 
horses' and donkeys' hoo&, and we were soon surrounded 



by a crowd of SheikiM and great ptopl* from Siwafe^- 
Kebir itselt Grey beards aad white bmiBooses enae 
crowding pell-mell throigfathe darkness, and a pyTunid 
of inquisitive fEioes was eoom piled mp at the 4eorway of 
our tent, ^ the full glare of the lantern. If thcu 
thought OS as queer lookuig as they l&emselves oertaiiilj 
were, I excuse them for the looks of piggish astoaiab- 
ment which thev inter<^aaged as they squatted down for 
some time, jabbering together in their oaUaadiah 
jaigon.*' 

The people of the ci^)ital socm allowed tJbeir 
bigoted and inhospitable feelings to appear. Be^ard- 
ifig with little favour the members of a raee whom 
they r^reaented to themadives as witho«t a home^attd 
wandering about the oeean in ah^ th^ tzeated them 
with mxtdk insolenoe and eontempt^ reAisiog to allow 
them to enter the city« and vidunteering little asdbtance 
in the traveUeni' visits to the several parts of the oasis. 
Mr. Bayle St. John's desoriptioD of the Siwah-el-Kebir, 
or the C^ty of Salt, pictures it as a most extraonikHtiy 
place ; a huge natural rock, around which hits grown 
an irregular facing of buildings^ towering above one 
another, as at Garah. in exact contradiction to the 
Chinese theoiy of domestic architecture. 

** They stopped 'short, however," says our Author ^ at 
reasonable limits, the great grandson of a defknct con- 
structive genius, peihaps, deeming it safisr to oecopy ilie 
lower rooms left vacant by his mrc&then, thaa to be 
thrust aloft in the air to the dizj^ heights which some 
have attained, and so the accumulative process at length 
ceased, after having carried up the pinnaekB of the 
place to a prodigious height It is probable that 
successive generations push one another up and down 
as the stories become vacant, so that whilst in one pile 
of buildings the chief of a long line is at the bottom, 
in another he is at the top ! " 

The dwellers in this great rocky hive aUowed onr 
travellers but little opportimity to observe their do- 
mestic manners. As the ground that the town stood 
on was a vast harem, wherein all the women of the 
community carried water, or were otherwise employed 
in the gloomy and, -for the most part, covered streets, 
they refused to admit the English tents. All the 
bachelors and widowers of the city, they said, were 
compelled to leave it, and dwell in the suburbs, and 
therefore, travellers could expect no more favour. In 
this resolution they persisted, so that Mr. St. John 
obtained no glimpse of the Interior, or of the domeatic 
customs of its inhabitants, except that, one night, 
long after dark he heard loud and discordant shrieks 
proceeding from the lofty pile, which, as he afterwards 
learned, were the wailings of the mourners, as they 
hurried the corpse of a person just deceased, to its 
rocky grave. Although the Siwahis did not abso- 
lutely forbid the travellers from visiting the several 
curiosities of the oasis, they threw all manner of 
impediments in their way. 

** Inthe fini place, the children cursed us at a dkiaace, 
and now and then sent a stone in oar direction; the 
demeanour of the people was ostentatiously uncivil, 
and if we took a walk In the neighbourhood of the 
gates, we were surrounded by a moo, that kept taJk- 
iug €U not to us, and tried to excite one the other to 
drive the Nas&ra back to their tent If a single one 
among them had plucked up courage to strike a blow. 
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I lure no douU it would faara been the Bignal for a 
niasftacre. On one occasion, the fanatics despatched us 
an order, which we of course disregarded, not to stir 
from onr encamping ground, and when, annoyed by our 
ili-traalmani, we ann<mneed oar intenUon'of entering the 
town m spite of titem, they eoUeeied armed with ffons 
and speaiB, and loud threats to put us to death, if we 
attempted it" 

Nothing but this determined show of resistance 
could hare eonvinoed our travellers, that they must of 
neoessity kare the oasis, without being able to view 
the intedor of the town. Submitting to what could 
not be avoided, they contented themselves with 
visiting the other por^ns of the oasis, whose veidant 
expanses, beautiful little vallies, groves and gardens, 
and cultivated fidds, neatly fenced in, well planted, 
and defended £rom the evil eye by camels' faces, 
presented a i^ieasing landscape. Among the groves 
of Ambeydah stood all that remained of the ancient 
temple of Jupiter, whose magnificent proportions, 
unwrecked by the influence of time and neglect, 
afibrded ample materials for speculation. We cannot 
pauae to accompany Mr. Bayle St. John tlirough his 
description of them, which the reaxler of the volume 
will perceive to be complete and very interesting, nor 
can we do more tJ^ mention his historical sketch of 
the oasis, and his jurief account of tlie expedition of 
Alexander. He visited^ the sepulchral hilk, the 
village of ''the rope-makers," a tribe distinct from 
the Siwahis, the five-peaked mountain of Abon Bon 
Biyh, and the borders of those beautiful salt lakes, 
whose singular tints, of white and puipk, impart so 
peculiar a character to the scenery of the oasis. 
Edrar Ameial and Bamysel, with the rocky catacombs 
and the villages, and the melon-beds, and the date- 
grorscs, also aflbrded much curious matter for specula- 
tion. Mr. Bayie St. John had the pleasure to reflect, 
that he was the second Englishnmn who had ever 
stood beneath the roof of the solitary ruin of Belcd- 
er-Boom. Indeed Siwah has been a comparatively 
unvisited and undescribed spot, so that Uiere was 
novelty in every feature of it. The manners and 
customs of its inhabitants are almost totally unknown. 

'* Probably," says our Author, " there are no more 
cmioiis facts to learn about this remarkable people, than 
those connected with their treatment of women, as wc 
have seen that they are extremely jealous, and have 
allowed this feeling completely to determine their mode 
of life. In order to keep their wives and daughters 
sacred from the gaze of strangers, they have shut them- 
selves up there in a huge structure, which may be called 
the common harem of the o'dsis.*' 

Hioa^ tdibt^ary to Egypt, Siw^ is still in many 
respeets a republic, governed by its own laws and 
cn^ms. The Sheildis are raised to power by the 
suArage of the people, who ex^cise considerable 
influenee over their deliberations. By their rude and 
inhospitable treatment of oiu: travellers, they at length 
Boeoeeded, before they had been a week in the oasis, 
in inducing them to depart. This was, indeed, highly 
necessary. The disposition of the Siwahis evidently 
tended to hostilities, so that every hour's stay was 
fraught with danger. It was therefore determined to 



leave that verdant spot, that island in the midst of 
the desert, that beautiful oasis where the face of the 
earth was so fair and smiling, but whose dwellers 
were so wild and inhospitable. On the evening of 
the 6th, accordingly, everything was ready for a start 
next morning. The description of their last evening 
at Siwah is very pleasan% written. T^e little tent 
was divided by imaginary partitions into four apart- 
ments, each permanently allotted to one of the }Mrty. 
A lantern hung hidf-way up the pole, and threw its 
glinuner on the forms of our author and his oompanions 
as they sat together, whilst around was ammged a 
picturesque displs^ of carpet-bags, cloaks, hats, gnns, 
pipes, gazelk-skms stu&d with tobacco, bottles, tin 
cops, powder horns, shot-belts and so on. 

"One by one was stretched out to repose, in anticipation 
of the labours of the next day, and a general silence 
soon prevailed. The fire had gone out, our guides and 
attendMits had sought shelter from the wind in little 
nooks, formed by the jwnbili and bean-bags, and the 
whole SAoampment would soon probably have been 
wrapped in slumber, had not the report of a gun, close 
at hand among the palm trees, aroused us. It was 
pretty evident that some evil disposed person had crept 
up behind the wall, and ti^en a shot at the Nasto. 
Luddly he oould not aim, and was too cowardly to try 
his fortune a second time ; however, Mr. Lamport put 
out the lantern at once, for there was no knowing how 
many ruffians were prowling about, anxious to make a 
target of us, and we quietlyawatted events, making oar 
preparations in sileace to resist any attack, unless of 
overwhelming numbers. Presently a crowd of people 
were heard coming with loud cries from the direction 
of Siwah, and we could soon distinguish the name of 
Yunus, several times repeated, it appeared that his 
friends within the city had heard the report^ and had 
come out to see what was the matter. They expressed 
great son-ow at what had taken place, and some of them 
resolved to remain all night in t^e neighbourhood of the 
tent. We now understood that there wis a laige party at 
Siwah, who, if they had their wUl, would massacre us 
at once ; and unpleasant reports reached us, that twenty- 
four individuals had leagued together, to way-lay us on 
our return towards Garai." 

At length, however, the travellers " gathered them- 
selves up in their skirts of deep," and reposed until 
the morning, when numerous excuses and apologies 
were twidered by tlie rude dwellers in Siwah, for the 
unpleasant interruption of the preceding night. 
However, words could not mend the matter; it was 
evident that every hour brought danger with it. The 
band of fanatics who were sworn to destroy the 
English strangers s^ppeared to acquire more and more 
influence, so that our travellers were not sony when 
they had shaken the dust of Siwah from their feet, 
and were on thdr way back to the land of Egypt. 
Presently a breathless messenger overtocdt them, 
begging them to stop, for the Sheikhs were coming up 
to say adieu. 

Although they asked the travellers to return, the 
invitation was not accepted. The homeward march 
was at <mce commenced — one man in authority, named 
Mansoor, rode after them, to make a separate apology 
— and they rapidly widened the distance between 
the kaflk and the wails of Siwah-el-Kebir. 

N 2 
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« For a ihort time longer, the Talley with its green 
islands, its lakes and its hills, remained in sight; but 
our track soon turned north^rard, and, as we moved, the 
beautiful scene seemed to fly swiftly behind the 
gigantic rock of Ros-el-Yus, which in a few minutes hid 
It from us, most probably for ever. As if by magic, we 
found onrselyes again transported into the realms of 
desolation; on every side tnere was nothing but rock 
and sand and sky." 

So the travellers left Siwah, after a visit of not 
more than a few days. The homeward march was 
rapid in the extreme, varied by adventure, and not 
unattended with danger. On one occasion, eleven 
men with finger on trigger pursued the kafila, whose 
passage across the desert was hastened by the circum- 
stance. We cannot, however, pause to dwell on the 
homeward journey. Twelve days and eight hours 
saw the party again in Alexandria. 

We hiave thought that the few extracts we have 
made wiU form the justest criticism on the style 
in which the volume is writte«. Great care has been 
bestowed upon it; it is interesting from its novelty, its 
abundance of incident and beauty of description. 
It will imdoubtedly enjoy great success. We trust 
that it is not the last time- that we shall accompany 
the author in his wanderings, through whatever 
region they may lie. He belongs to a travelling, no 
less than a literary family. His father spent years in 
his wanderings through another portion of the same 
land ; we have met his brother Percy in the wilds of 
Texas, and we hear of his brother Spencer among 
the islands of the Lidian seas. The adventures 
therefore of Mr. Bayle St. John in the Libyan desert 
will be read with much pleasure, both on account of 
their interest, their novdl^, and the fact that they are 
written by one who was bom and has been bred in a 
literary atmosphere. 



A SECOND PEEP INTO MACAULETS 

HISTORY. 

The Declabatiok op Indulgence. — The Trial 

OF THE Seven Bishops. 

Winstanlcy Hall, April 1840. 

My DEATt Louisa, — Since I wrote to you last, the 
stately repose of this old Hall has been enlivened by 
the arrivad of Eustace Hay, whom you may remember 
the pride and plaything of both his parents, and who 
is now, at thirteen, the orphan heir of love, honours, 
and wealth, that seem to have accumulated only for 
him ; he is come to pass the Easter holidays with his 
grandfather, and we are all interested, in our several 
ways, in making them pleasant. It is delightful to 
hear his young clear voice resounding through the 
long passages in the morning, delightful to see the 
simplicity and genuine kindness of heart with which 
he makes his friends welcome to all he most values 
himself, and above all delightful it is to me, to find 
him still lingering in Cousin Judith's quiet room, to 
talk over old world stories, and the recollections of 
his diildhood, in which she bears no inconsiderable 



part. If you could but sec this same quiet poam, 
you would not wonder at its having become so truly 
home to me. It is on the south side of the house, and 
the windows open upon a French garden, encskwed 
within a stone balustrade, and rich now in all the 
delicate tints of Spring flowers : it is odd-comercd 
and many-sided, with a mantel-piece so higb aiid 
narrow, that only old china, and Indian monsters will 
stand upon it; but the recesses are filled with books 
both old and new, and the walls are covered more 
than half way to the ceiling with tapestry represent- 
ing a woodland chase, while the upper jMOiels contain 
portraits, which seem to me like friends, whose 
sympathy and silent companionship have never failed 
me. Amongst these is one of Mary of Modena, the 
queen of James II. with her pure and fragile beauty, 
so gentle and yet so regal, that the tale seems quite 
natural att^hed to the picture opposite. It is that of 
a youth, somewhat older than Eustace, whose features 
and expression often recall him to me: he vas a 
younger brother of the Mrs. Winstanley I have 
already mentioned to you ; his rich light hair is parted 
on his forehead, and falls in ringlets over his shouldCTs ; 
and on his brow and in his dark eyes there is a look 
at once of thoughtfulncss and of ardour, that tells the 
chivalry of his character : he was in the service of 
the queen, and followed her into exile, while all his 
kindred rode triumphantly to wealth and power, on 
the storm they had assisted to rabe. " And round 
these two pictures," said I to Eustace Hay this 
morning, " lie the poetry and romance of the eventfol 
period, which your Grandfather has been telling us 
was eminently that of common sense and detomi- 
nation." 

" Now to me it seems," replied he, " that it was 
above all a time of enthusiasm. No one but the 
Prince of Orange seemed to have any plan of action 
that did not depend on the chances of each day ; and 
as to the conduct of the principal gentlemen con- 
cerned in his advance upon London— why, we shovdd 
send a fellow to Coventry at Eton, who could stoop 
to such sneaking ways ! " 

" You must remember," I answered, " that the 
true place of a British monarch, and the principles of 
a constitutional government, were not then very 
clearly defined ; we must try to find the right point 
of view from which to look at the picture Macanlay 
has drawn so vividly of the Great Revolution, before 
we judge of the characters he brings before us. Look, 
for instance, from the spot where I am standing, at that 
portrait over the door ! instead of the forehead bright 
with intelligence, and the waves of soft sunny hair, 
you see nothing but the black velvet dress, and a 
mass of undistinguished colour ; but what a difference 
if you move to where I generally sit, and then look 
up at your namesake, Eustace ! " 

" Ah, I comprehend," he said, with his own winning 
smile, " you must help me to take my stand, before 
we consider the rest of the story of the seven 
Bishops." 

" We must recollect then, first," I repliied, taking up 
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my knitting, "that the crudest doctrines of non- 
resistance to the king^s authority had been inculcated 
iQ the most absolute manner by Bishops and Judges, 
and that the very name of Whig had become a term 
of reproach ; when James, blinded in a great degree to 
the true feelings of his people by his devotion to the 
church of Rome, put the sincerity of their public 
professions to the severest test, by his famous * decla- 
ration for liberty of conscience/ Under this specious 
form, he intended, by dispensing with all religious 
tests, to fill not only the high offices of Church and 
State with Roman Catholics, but abo their most 
subordinate departments ; he announced at the same 
time his confid^ce that Parliament at its next 
meeting would concur with him — an intimation which 
he must have known to be groundless, unless we can 
suppose him to have expected religious doctrine and 
consistenoy to prevail over the temporal interests of 
the whole nation." 

" Now," said Eustace, whose eager eye had already 
fixed on a page of Macauley's hbtory, " you will see 
how the nation rose against such tyranny ! — and he 
began to read : — 

" Having determined to pack a parliament, James set 
himself energetically and methodically to the work. A 
proclamation appeared in the gazette, annoancing that 
the king had determined to revise the commissions of 
peace and of lieutenantcy, and to retain in public em- 
ployment only such gentlemen as should be oiBposed to 

support his policy Every lord lieutenant received 

written orders directing him to go down directly into 
his county. There he waste summon before him all hia 
deputies and all the justices of the peace, and to put to 
them a eeries of interrogatories framed for the purpose 
of ascertaining how they would act at a general election. 
He was to take down the answers in writing, and to 
transmit them to the government. He was to furnish 
a list of such Roman Catholics and such Protestant 
Dissenters as might be best qualified for the bench and 
for commands in the militia. He was also to examine 
into the state of all the boroughs in his county, and to 
make sach reports as might be necessaiy to guide the 
operations of the Board of Regulators," (in wMch com- 
mittee Judge Jeffreys alone, remember, represented the 
Protestant interest.) 

" fi^' The first effect produced by these orders would have 
at OBGO sobered a prince less infatuated thfui James. 
Half the lords lieutenants of England peremptorily 
refused to stoop to the odious service which was re- 
quired of them. Every one of them was dismissed. All 
those who incurred this glorious disgrace were peers of 
high consideration* and all had hitherto been regarded 
as firm supporters of monarchy." Amongst the names 
in this lis^ was that of "the noblest subject in Europe, 
Aubrey de Yere, twentieth and last of the old Earls of 
Oxford;" another, was Francis eleventh Earl of Shrews- 
bury, a Roman Catholic by birth and education, but a 
convert to the Anglican Church ; a third was the Dake 
of Somerset, whose regiment had already been taken 
from him, and the king could not find lords of great 
note, or indeed Protestant lords of any sort, who would 
accept the vacant offices. " Sunderland, who had been 
named lord lieutenant of Warwickshire in the room of 
the Earl of Northampton, found some excuse for not 
going down to face the indignation and contempt of the 
gen^ of that shire ; and the plea was the more readily 
admitted because the king had by that time b^^n to 
feel that the spirit of the rustic gentiy was not to be 
beat. It is to be observed, that those who displayed 
this spirit were not the old enemies of the hou^ of 



Stuart The commissions ofpeaoe and lieutenantcy had 
long been carefully purged of all republican names. 
The persons from whom the court had in vain en- 
deavoured to extract anv promise of support, were with 
scarcely an exception Tories. The elder among them 
could still show scars given by the swords of Roundheads, 
and receipts for plate sent to Charles I. in his distress. 
The younger had adhered finnlv to James against 
Shaftesbury and Moimiouth. Such were the men who 
were now turned out of office in a mass, by the very 
prince to whom they had given such signal proofs of 
fidelity. Dismission, however, only made them more 
resolute. It had become a sacred point of honour 
among them to stand stoutly by one another in this 
crisis." 

"James now surely looked to the Roman Catholics 
for support !" exclaimed Eustace. " If so," I 
answered, ''he miscalculated the measure of true 
Britbh spirit which prevailed among them; for 
although many noble and ancient families had suffered 
much for their faith in the previous reigns, they were 
none the less loyal to the constitution' of their 
country. But go on to the next few pages." 

''The Roman Catholic squire would have been as 
ready as any of his Protestant neighbours to gird on his 
sword, and to put pistols in his holsters, for the defence 
of his native land against an invasion of French or Irish 
Papists. . . . Several of them refused to be sherifib. Of 
those who accepted the shrievalty, many declared that 
they would discharge their duty as fairly as if they were 
members of the Established Church, and would return 
no candidate who had not a real migority. If the king 
could place little confidence even in his Roman Catholic 
sherifls, still less could he rely on the Puritans. Since 
the publication of the Declaration, several months had 
elapsed, months crowded with important events, months 
of unintermitted controversy. Discussion had opened 
the eyes of many Dissenters ; but the acts of the 
government, and especially the severity with which 
Magdalene College had been treated, had done more 
than even the pen of Halifax to alarm and to unite 
all classes of Protestants. Most of those sectaries who 
had been induced to express gratitude for the In- 
dulgence were now ashamed of their error, and were 
desirous of making atonement by casting in their lot 
with the great body of their countrymen." 

" Now Eustace," said I, as he concluded, " we are 
prepared to judge more fairly of the memorable trial» 
and of the subsequent conduct both of rulers and 
people. I will read to you while you go on with your 
netting ; see, here it hangs just as you left it by my 
chimney corner last Christmas !" 

1 will not trouble you, dear Louisa, with any further 
remarks we made, but throw together the passages I 
read, trusting that you wiU be as much interested as wo 
were by our morning's work. 

On the 27th of April, 1688, the king put forth a 
second Declaration of ludulgcnce, which at first pro- 
duced little sensation, as it contained notliing new ; 
but on the fourth of May, he made an order in 
council that his Declaration of the preceding week 
should be read, on two successive Sundays, at the 
time of divine service, by the officiating ministers of 
all the churches and ehapels in the kingdom. In 
London and in the suburbs, the reading was to take 
place on the 20th and 27th of May, in other parts of 
Eno'land on the third and tenth of June. The Bishops 
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were directed to cGstribnte copies of the Declaration 
through their respective dioceses. 

*'When it is coniidered that the clergy of the 
Established Church, with scarcely an exception, re- 
garded the Indulgence as a riolation of the laws of the 
rcahn. as a breach of the plighted fWth of the king, and 
as a fetal blow levelled at tie interest and dignity of 
their own profession, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the order in council was intended to be felt by them 
as a cmel affront By no exertion was it possible in 
that age to ascertain within a fortnight the intentions 
of one tenth part of the parochial ministers scattered 
over the kingdom; it was feared, also, that tlie Pro- 
testant Dissenters might misinterpret the refasal of the 
clergy to read the declaration, and despairing of 
obtaining toleration from them, might throw their 
whole weight into the scale of the court. But bitter 
and suspicious feelings had been indulged long enough ; 
the time was come when it was necessary to make a 
choice, and the Nonconformists of tiie city, with a 
noble spirit, arrayed themselves side by side with the 
members, of the Church in defence of the fundamcntjd 
laws of the realm. Baxter, Bates, and Howe, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their efforts to bring about 
this coalition ; but the generous enthusiasm which 
pervaded the whole Puritan body made the task easy. 
The zeal of the flocks outran that of the pastors.'* 

" Meanwhile several of the Bishops were anxiously 
deliberating as to the course which they should take. 
On the 12th of May a grave and learned company was 
assembled found the table of the primate at Lambeth:" 
the general opinion was, that the declaration ought 
not to be read : letters were despatched by messengers 
on horseback to the most respectable prelates of the 
province of Canterbury, entreating them to come up 
without delay, and to strengthen the hands of their 
metropolitan at this conjuncture. 

'^ On the eighteenth a meeting of prelates and of other 
eminent divines was held at Lambeth. Tillotson, Ten- 
nison, Stillingfleet, Patrick, and Sherlock, were present. 
Prayers were solemnly rend before the consultation 
began. After long deliberation, a petition embodying 
the general tense was written by the Archbishop with 
hia own hand. It was not drawn up with much felicity 
of style ; indeed the cumbrons and inelegant structure 
of the sentences brought on Sancrofb some raillery, 
which he bore with less patience than he showed under 
much heavier trials. But in substance nothing could 
be more skilfully framed than this memorable docu- 
ment. All disloyalty, all intolerance, was earnestly 
disclaimed. The king was assured that the Church 
still was, as she had ever been, faithful to the throne. 
He was assured also, that the bishops would in proper 
place and time, as lords of parliament, and members 
of the Upper House of Convocation, show that they 
by no means wanted tenderness for the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters. But parl^ment had, both in 
the late and in the present reign, declared that the 
sovereign was not constitutionally competent to dispense 
with statutes in matters ecclesiastical. The Declaration 
was therefore illegal, and the petitioners could not 
in prudence, honour, or conscience, be parties to the 
solemn publication of an illegal declaration in the 
house of God, and during the time of divine service. 
This paper was signed by the archbishop and by 
six of his suflraffans, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Turner of 
Sly, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, 
White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bristol 
The Bishop of London, being under suspension, did not 
sign. It was now lato on Friday evening, and on 
Sunday morning the Declaration was to be read in the 



cirarches of London. It was Beoettny to pvi fh« i 
into the king's hands without delay. The six bfahsfi 
setoffforWhitehalL The Archbishop, who had Iodc been 
forbidden the court, did not accompany them. Cloyd, 
leaving his five brethren at the home of Lora D&riiiievft 
in ,the vieini^ of the palaoe^ went to BondarlaBd, aad 
begged thst minister to read the petiU<» andlo aacerlaa 
when 1^ king would be ready to receive iU Sanderland, 
afraid of compromising himself, refused to look at the 
paper, but went immediately to the royal doeet. Jabcs 
directed that the bishops should be admitted. He had 
heard from his tool Cartwright, thai they were Hinpeaed 
to obey the royal mandate, but that they wished fbrsosK 
little modifications in form, and that th^ meant to 
present a humble request to that effect Hie luaj es ij 
was therefore in a very good hnmovr. When they kadt 
before him, he told them to rise, took ih% paper from 
Lloyd and said, ' This is my lord of Canterbuiy's hand." 
' Yes, sir, his own hand,' was the reply. James read the 
petition ; he folded it up, and his countenance grew dark. 
' This,* he said, ' is a great sarprlse to me. 1 did B64 
expect this from your church, especially fros a— ic «f 
you. This is a standard of rebellion.' 

" The bishops broke out into passionate expressioiis of 
loyalty, but the king, as usual, repeated the same words 
over and over. ' I tell you, this is a standard of re- 
bellion.' ' Rebellion 1 ' cried Trelawney, &lUn^ on his 
knees, ' for God's sake, sir, do not say so hard a thing 
of us. Ko Trelawney can be a rebel. Remember that 
my fkmily has fought for the crown. Remember bow I 
served your mi^esty when Monmouth was In ihe west' 
' We put down the last rebellion,' said Lake, 'we shall 
not raise another.' ' We rebel t ' cried Tuner, ' we 
are ready to die at your maje^s ietV 'Sir/ mM 
Ken, in a more manly tone, ' I hope that yon wiU grant 
to us that liberty of eonsdence which you gnuat to all 
mankind.' Still James went on, 'This is rebellkm. 
This is a standard of rebellion. Did evev a good 
churchman question the dispensing power before t kave 
not some of you preached for it, and written for it f It b 
a standard of rebellion; I will have my dedantioo 

Sublished.' ' We have two dntiee to perform,* answend 
^en, < our duty to God, and our duty to your m^eetj. 
We honour you, bul ffear God.' 

'Have I deserved this]' said the king, more aad 
more angry, ' I who have been such &• fHend to jw 
church ! I did not expect this from some of jou. I will 
be obeyed. My declaration shall be published. Too are 
trumpeters of sedition. What do you herel go to yeor 
dioceses and see that I am obeyed. 1 will keep this paper. 
I will not part with it I will remember yon that 
have signed it.' ' God's will be done, said KOl ' God 
has given me the dispensing power,* said the king, '«m1 
I will maintain it. I tell ^ on that there are still sowq 
thousand of yomr church who have not bowed tko knee 
toBaaL' 
" The bishops respectftilly retired.- * 

Time had been given to James to revoke his edict ; 
but the Saturday passed, and there waa no sign of 
relenting on the part of the court ; and the Sunday 
arrived — a day long remembered. In the city and 
liberties of London were about a hundred parish 
churches. Li only four of these vras the ox^ in 
council obeyed; and in those four, as sooa as the 
officiating minister began to read the declaration, the 
congregations rose and left him alone. 

" Never had the Church been so dear to the natioB as 
on the afternoon of that day. The spirit of dimsat 
seemed to be extinct ... In truth, the f&f^Si^ of the 
whole eountrv had now become sueh aa none bat tke 
very best and noblest, or the veiy worst and haneiul, of 



(1) Sancroft'i NarratiTe ; printed firom thn Turner Md. Citten : 
1688. 
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t CDold, witheoi msoh dlMompMure, eacenBter, 
Bf«B tlM kiii9itooda|diatt f«r aBMmemi at ike yiolenee 
of tW tempest wUehne had raieecl. 

" B7 ikm adTiet of JtSnp, ht, howerer, detenamed 
to proceed, and to bring the arohbiahop aiid the liz 
other petitioners before the court of King*B Bench on a 
ehMTge oi sedhioas libel ; and on the e%hth of June 
th^ appeared before the king in council 

" The public anxiety was intense. A great multitude 
filled the courts of Whitehall and all the neighbouring 
streets. Many people were in the habit of refreshing 
themselTee at the close of a summer^s day with the cool 
air of the Thames; but, on this evening, the whole 
river was alive with wherries. When the seven came 
forth under a guard, the emotions of the people broke 
through all restraint. Thousands fell on their knees 
and prayed aloud for the men who had, with the christian 
courage of Ridley and Latimer, confronted a tyrant, 
inflamed by all the bigotry of Muj. Many dashed into 
the stream, and, up to their waists in ooze and water, 
cried to the holy Others to bless them. All down the 
river, from Whitehall to London bridge, the royal barge 
passed between lines of boats, from which arose a shout 
of ' God bless your lordships ! ' Scarcely had the gates 
of the Tower been closed upon the prisoners, when an 
event took place which increased the public excitement. 
It had been announced that the queen did not expect 
to be delivered till Julv; but, on the day after the 
bishops had appeared before the council, it was observed 
that the king seemed anxious about her state. In the 
evening, however, she sate playing cards at Whitehall 
till near midnight ; then she was carried in a sedan to 
St. James's palaoe, where apartments had been very 
hastily fitted up for her reception. Soon, messengers were 
running about in all directions to summon physicians, 
and priests, lords of the council, and ladies of the bed- 
ebamber. In a few houis^ many public functionaries and 
women of rank were assembled in the queen's room. 

" There, on the morning of Sunday, the tenth of June, 
a day long kept sacred by the too faithful adherents of 
a bad cause, was bom the most unfortunate of princes, 
destined to seventy-seven years of exile and wandering, 
of vain projects, of honours more galling than insults, 
and of hopes such as make the heart sick. 

** The demeanour of the seven prelates, meanwhile, 
strengthened the interest which their situation excited. 
On tbe evening of the Black Friday, as it was called, 
on which they were committed, they reached their prison 
just at the hour of divine service. They instantly 
hastened to the chapel. It chanced that in the second 
leeson were these words : ' In all things approving our- 
selves as the ministers *of God, in much patience, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments.' All zealous 
churchmen were delighted by this coincidence, and 
remembered how much comfort a simitar one had given 
near forty years before to Oharies the First, at the time 
of his dMth." 

The captivity of tbe bishops lasted only a week. 
On Friday, the 15 th of June, they were brought before 
the King's Bench. The prisoners pleaded not guilty, 
and tliat day fortnight was fixed for the trial ; in the 
meantime tlicy were permitted to depart to their 
homes, on their own recognisance. 

" On the 2dth of June, Westminster Hall, Old and 
Kew Palace Yard, and all the neighbouring streets to 
a great distance, were thronged with people. Such an 
auditory had never before, and has never since, been 
assembled m the court of King's Bench. Thirty-five 
peers of the realm were counted in the crowd. All the 
four judges of the court were on the bench. . . The jury 
was sworn ; it consisted of persons of highly respectable 
station ; amongst them was Arnold, the king's brewer. 
The foreman was Sir Boger Langley, a baronet of old 
and honourable £unily." 



No idfitk can be formed from the ufoal prooeedinga 
in an English court of justice, of the seene which fol- 
lowed. The counsel on cither side mutually tannted 
each other with sarcastic retrospects of their former 
lives and principles. The witnesses answered, some 
with reluctance, others with eagerness. The spec- 
tators cheered or groaned according to their sympa- 
thies. The judges tried in vain to enforce decorum. 

** The counsel for the bishops determined on con- 
ducting the deienee on the broad ground that the sua- 
pencbng power was illegal ,* during three hours they 
argued with great foiee in defence of the fundamentid 

gineiples of the constitution, and Somers rose last, 
e spoke for little more than five minutes, but every 
word was full of weighty matter; and when he sate 
down, hite reputation as an orator and a constitutional 
lawyer was established. He went through the expres- 
sions which were used im the information, to describe 
the offence imputed to the bishops, and showed that 
every word, whether adjective or substantive, was alto- 
gether inappropriate. The offence imputed, was a false, 
a moKciaua, a seditionu libel. False the paper was not ; 
for every hoi whioh it set forth had been proved from 
the jounuls of parliament to be strictly true. Malicious 
the paper was not ; for the defendants had not sought 
an occasion of strife, but had been placed by the govern- 
ment in such a situation that they must either oppose 
Uiemselves to the royal will, or violate the moat sacved 
obligations of conscience and honour. Seditious the 
paper was not ; for it had not been scattered by th4 
writers among the rabble, but delivered privately into 
the hands of the king alone; and a libel it was not, 
but a decent petition, such as, by the laws of BngUmd, 
nay, by the laws of imperial Rome, by the laws of all 
civilized states, a subject who thinks himself aggrieved 
may with propriety present to the sovereign. At length 
Wright proceeded to sum up the evidence, but evaded 
the question of the dispensing power ; AUybone and 
HoUoway followed in his steps. Powell took a bolder 
course. He avowed that, in his judgment, the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence was a nullity, an^d that the dispen- 
sing power, as Utely exercised, waa utterly inconaistent 
with all law. If these encroachments of prerogative 
were allowed, there was an end of parliaments. The 
whole legisUtive authority would be in the king. * That 
issue, gentlemen,' he said, * 1 leave to God and to your 
conscieiiees.* It was dark before the jury retired to 
consider of their verdict. The night was a night <^ 
intense anxiety. Some letters are extant which were 
despatched during that period of suspense, and which 
have, therefore, an interest of a peculiar kind. ' It is 
very late,' wrote the Papal Nuncio, ' and the decision la 
not yet known. The judges and the culprits have gone 
to tneir own homes. The jury remain together. To- 
morrow we shall learn the event of this great struggle.' 
The Bolicitor for the bishops sat up all night with a 
body of servants on the stain leading to the room where 
the jury was consulting. It was absolutely necessary 
to watch the officers who watched the doors ; for those 
officers were supposed to be in the intereat of the crown, 
and might, if not carefully obaerved, have furnished a 
courtly juryman with food, which would have enabled 
him to starve out the other eleven. Strict guard waa, 
therefore, kept ; not even a candle to light a pipe waa 
permitted to enter. Some baaons of water for washing 
were suffered to paaa about four in the morning. The 
jurymen, raging with thirst, soon lapped up the whole. 
Great numbers of people walked the neighbouring 
streets till dawn. Eveiy hour a messenger came from 
Whitehall to know what was passing. Voices high in 
altercation were repeatedly heard within the room, 
but nothing certain waa known. At firat, nine were 
for acquitting, and three for convicting. Two of the 
minority soon gave way, but Arnold was obstinate. 
Thomas Austin, a country gentleman of great estate. 
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who had paid dose attention to the evidence and 
speeches, and had taken fall notes ; wished to argae 
tne question. Arnold declined ; he was not nsed, he 
doggedly said, to reasoning and debating. His con- 
science was not satisfied, and he should not acquit the 
bishops. ' If you come to that/ said Austin, ' look at 
me. I am the largest and strongest of the twelve, and 
before I find such a petition as this a libel, here I will 
stay till I am no bigger than a tobacco pipe.' It was 
six in the morning before Arnold yielded. It was soon 
known that Uie jury were agreed : but what the verdict 
would be was still a secret At ten the court again met 
The crowd was greater than ever. The jury appeared 
in their box ; and there was a breathless stillness. Sir 
Samuel Astry spoke : ' Do you find the defendants, or 
any of them, guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they 
are impeach^, or not guilty V Sir Roger Langley 
answered, ' Not g^uilty.' As the words passed his lips, 
Halifax sprang up and waved his hat At that signal 
benches and galleries raised a shout. In a moment, 
ten thousand persons, who crowded the great hall, re- 
plied with a still louder shout, which made the old 
oaken roof crack ; and, in another moment the innu- 
merable throng without set up a third huzza, which 
was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered 
the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gun- 
powder was heard upon the water, and another and 
another ; and so, in a few moments, the glad tidings 
went flying past the Savoy and the Friars to London 
bridge, and to the forest of masts below. As the news 
spread, streets and squares, market-places and coffee- 
houses, broke forth into acclamations; yet were the 
acclamations less strange than the weeping, for the 
feelings of men had been wound up to such a point 
that the stem English nature, so little used to outward 
signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud 
for very joy. Meanwhile, from the outskirts of the 
multitude, horsemen were spurring off to bear along all 
the great roads intelligence of the victory of our church 
and nation. Yet not even that astounding explosion 
could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit of the solicitor.* 
Striving to make himself heard above the din, he called 
upon the judges to commit those who had violated by 
clamour the dignity of a court of iustice. One of the 
rejoicing populace was seized, but the tribunal felt that 
it would be absurd to punish a single individual for an 
offence common to hundreds of thousands, and dis- 
missed him with a gentle reprimand. 

" It was vain to think of passing at that moment to 
any other business ; indeed, the roar of the multitude 
was such that for half-an-hour scarcely a word could be 
heard in court Williams got to his coach amidst a 
tempest of hisses and curses. Cartwright,' whose cu- 
riosity was ungovernable, had been guilty of the folly 
and indecency of coming to Westminster in order to 
hear the decision. He was recognised by his sacerdotal 
garb and by his corpulent figure, and was hooted through 
the hall. ' Take care,' said one, ' of the wolf in sheep's 
clothing.' ' Make room,' cried another, ' for the man 
with the pope in his belly.' 

" The acquitted prelates took refuge fh>m the crowd 
which implored their blessin? in the nearest chapel 
where divine service was performing. Many churches 
were open on that morning throughout the capital, and 
many pious persons repaired thither. The bells of all 
the parishes of the city and liberties were ringing. The 
jury, meanwhile, could scarcely make their way out of 
the hall. They were forced to shake hands with hun- 
dreds : ' God bless you,' cried the people, ' God prosper 
your fiunilies; you have done like honest, good-natured 
gentlemen.' You have saved ns all to-day.' 

" As the noblemen who had appeared to support the 
good cause drove off, they flung f^om their carriage 
windows handfuls of money, and bade the crowd drink 



(I) Sir William WiUiamf. 



(2) Tho Biihop of Chester. 



to the health of the bishops and the jury. Tb» attor- 
ney went with the tidings to Sonderland, who h a p pcDfid 
to be conversing with the Nuncio. ' Never/ said Powia, 
' within man's memoiy, have there been BotiL ahoato 
and such tears of joy as to4ay.' ** 

Here I stopped reading, and my young oompanioii's 
countenance bore the trace of an interest in the dnuna, 
as keen as though it had but just passed, or was then 
passing. I have no better excuse to offer for the length 
of my letter, which you must receive, dear Louisi^ 
as an offering of love to your own circle, 

From their old Mend, 

Judith Damsb. 



VISITS TO MONASTERIES IN THE 
LEVANT.* 

" Staying by myself," says Mr. Curzon, *' in an 
old country-house belonging to my family, but not 
often inhabited by them, and having nothing to do in 
the evening, I looked about for some occupation to 
amuse the passing hours. In the room where I was 
sittiug, there was a large book-case, full of ancient 
manuscripts, many of which had been collected by 
myself, in various out-of-the-way places, in different 
parts of the world. Taking some of these ponderoos 
volumes from their shelves, I turned over their wide 
vellum leaves, and admired the antiquity of one, and 
the gold and azure which gleamed upon the pages of 
another. The sight of these books brought bdbre my 
mind many scenes and recollections of the countries 
from which they came, and I said to myself, I know 
what I will do ; I will write down some account of 
the most curious of these manuscripts, and the places 
in which they were found, as well as some of the 
adventures which I encountered in the pursuit of my 
venerable game." 

And great reason, it seems to us, have the public to 
rejoice at the issue of this resolution. Mr. Curzcm ia 
incontestably the pleasantest of biblic^raphers. Al- 
though the topics on which he treats may be ''caviare 
to the vulgar," and in these utilitarian days engage 
the interest of but comparatively few, we can fear- 
lessly aver that the manner of tceatmcnt will ensure 
tho amusement of every class of readers. The style, 
though perfectly native, has much of the airiness and 
felicity of Beckford's. The more musty the tomes 
which the Author disinters from their cunventual 
graves, the more lively seems to grow his narrative. 
With all his antiquarian enthusiasm, he is never dry 
or unintelligible, but, on the contrary, contrives, by 
a perpetual play of gentle humour, to infuse into the 
most indifferent readers, a growing interest in his 
favourite topics. As our space, however, is limited, 
we will waste no time ia empty panegyric, but enable 
the writer of this delightful book to address himself 
at once to the good taste of our reados. 

Mr. Curson, after a few Egyptian sketdies, begins 
with the Coptic monasteries near the Natron lakes. 

(1) " Visiu to Monasteries In tho LeYant** By th« Hoaounhla 
Robert Curson, Jun. London : Morray. 
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Monasticism took its rise in Egypt, aod the desert of 
Nitria was tlie first place to which anchorites retired 
firom the world. Of these^ St. Macarius was the great 
exemplar, and the principal monastery is still ^ed 
after him. After a journey most amusingly detailed, 
from the Nile across the desert, Mr. Gorzon reached 
the convent of Baramons, and thence proceeded to 
that of Souriani, the object of his bibliographical 
researches. He was shown one or two precious vo- 
lumes; these served, however, but to excite his 
cariosity, and stimulate his address and perseverance, 
to further acquisitions. 

"The old blind abbot had solemnly declared that 
there were no other books in the monastery besides those 
which I had seen ; but I had been told, by a French 
gentleman at Cairo, that there were many ancient 
manoscripts in the monks' oil cellar ; and it was in the 
poTBoit of these and the Coptic dictionary that I had 
undertaken the journey to the Natron lakes. The abbot 
positively denied the existenoe of these books, and we 
retired from the library to my room with the Coptic 
manuscripts which they had ceded to me without diffi- 
culty, and which, according to the dates contained in 
them, and from their genend appearance, may claim to 
be considered among the oldest manuscripts in existence ; 
more ancient certainly than many of the Syriac MSS. 
which I am about to describe. The abbot, his com- 
panion, and myself sat down together. I produced, a 
bottle of rosoglio from my stores, to which I knew tliat 
all Oriental monks were partial; for though they do not, 
I believe, drink wine, because an excess in its indulgence 
is forbidden by scripture, yet ardent spirits not having 
been invented in those times, there is nothing said about 
them in the Bible ; and at Mount Sinai and all the other 
spots of sacred pilgrimage the monks comfort them- 
selves with a little glass, or rather a small coffee-cup, of 
arrack or raw spirits when nothing better of its kind is 
to be procured. Next to the golden key, which masters 
so many locks, there is no better opener of the heart 
than a sufficiency of strong drink, — not too much, but 
exactly the proper quantity judiciously exhibited (to use 
a chemical term in the land of Al Ch6m6, where alchemy 
and chemistry first had their origin). I have always 
found it to be invincible ; and now we sat sipping our 
cups of the sweet pink rosoglio and firing little com- 
pliments at each other, and talking pleasantly over our 
bottle till some time passed away, and the &ce of the 
blind abbot waxed bland and confiding, and he had that 
expression on his countenance which men wear when they 
are pleased with themselves and bear good will towards 
mankind in general. I had, by the bye, a great 
advantage over the good abbot, as I could see the work- 
ing^ of his features and he could not see mine, or note 
my eagerness about the oil-cellar, on the subject of which 
I a^n gpradually entered. — 'There is no oil there,' said 
he. ' I am curious to see the architecture of so ancient 
a room,' said 1 ; ' for I have heard that yours is a famous 
oil-celUr.' ' It is a famous cellar,' said the other monk. 
'Tidce another cup of rosoglio,' said I. 'Ah ! ' replied 
he, ' I remember the days when it overflowed with oil, 
and then there were I do not know how many brethren 
here with us. But now we are few and poor ; bad times 
are oome over us : we are not what we used to be.' ' I 
should like to see it very much,* said I ; ' I have heard 
so much about it even at Cairo. Let us go and see it; 
and when we.come back we will have another bottle ; 
and I will give you a few more which I have brought 
with mo for your private use.' — This last argument pre- 
vailed. We returned to the great tower, and ascended 
the steep flight of steps which led to its door of entrance. 
We then descended a narrow staircase to the oil-cellar, 
a handsome vaulted room, where we found a ran^e of 
immense vases which formerly contained the oil, but 



which now on being struok returned a mournful, hollow 
sound. There was nothing else to be seen : there were 
no books here : but taking the candle from the hands of 
one of the brethren, (for they had all wandered in after 
us, having nothing else to do,) I discovered a narrow 
low door, and, pushing it open, entered into a nnall 
closet vaulted with stone, which was filled to the depth 
of two feet or more with the loose leaves of the Syriac 
manuscripts which now form one of the chief treasures 
of the British Museum. Here I remained for some 
time turning over the leaves and digging into the mass 
of loose vellum pages; by which exertions I raised such 
a cloud of fine pungent dust that the monks relieved 
each other in holding our only candle at the door, while 
the dust made us sneeze incessantly as we turned over 
the scattered leaves of vellum. I had extracted four 
books — the only ones I could find which seemed to be 
tolerably perfect — when two monks who were struggling 
in the comer pulled out a great big manuscript of a 
brown and musty appearance ana of a prodigious 
weight, which was tied together with a cord. 'Here is 
a box I ' — exclaimed the two monks, who were nearly 
choked with the dust ; ' we have found a box, and a heavy 
one too ! ' 'A box ! ' shouted the blind abbot, who 
was standing in the outer darkness of the oil-cellar. 
'A box ! where is iti Bring it out ; bring out the box 1 
Heaven be praised ! We have found a treasure ! Lift up 
the box ! Pull out the box ! A box ! A box ! Sandouk I 
Sandouk ! ' shouted all the monks in various tones of 
voice. ' Now then, let us see the box ! Bring out the 
light!' they cried. 'What can there be in itr and 
they all came to help, and carried it away up the stairs, 
the blind abbot following them to the outer door, leaving 
me to retrace my steps as I could with the volumes 
which I had dug out of their literaiy grave." 

Aiter a most graphic account of certain Abyssinian 
monks, ** black as crows, and anointed, not with the 
oil of gladness, but with that of castor," the scene is 
shifted to the "Convent of the Pidley** as it is called, 
which we well remember sailing past on a voyage up 
the Nile, and of the mode of ascent to which Mr. 
Curzon's is the first description we ever read. He 
narrates also his adventures at the Coptic convent of 
Thebes, and the White monastery, interspersing his 
narrative with a variety of amusing detail, legendary 
and otherwise. Thence he carries us to Jei-usalem, 
and describes in fearful colours, and we believe for the 
first time, the terrible catastrophe that took place in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, occasioned by the 
blasphemous exhibition of the "holy fire." Several 
hundreds perished, our Author's escape being little 
short of miraculous. He next visits the convent of 
Sta. Saba, in the desert of the Jordan, of which he gives, 
as we can testify, a most veracious and striking sketch. 
C]k)me we, however, to the most curious part of the 
book, his journey to the Greek monasteries of Meteora 
and Mount Athos. Trom Corfu he crossed over into 
Albania, and, as the country was disturbed, as a mea- 
sure of precaution, obtained from the Pasha of Yanina 
an order upon the chief person at Mezzovo, at tho 
entrance of the wilder parts of the mountains, to pro- 
cure him an escort. How he fared when he arrived 
there we leave him to explain : — 

" As Mahmoud Pasha had supplied me with a firman, 
and letters to the principal persons at the several towns 
of my route, I looked out my Mezzovo letter, with the 
intention of asking for an escort of a few soldiers to 
accompany me through the passes of Mount Pindus, 
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wUdh w«» Nporied to b« fall of robbert md caUiva 
genu of every sort and kind, the great extent of the 
vaderwood and box trees forming an impenetiabie oorer 
for theae 'miniona of the moon/ 

'* Kofii of the population of Mezaoyo tamed ovt to 
sea the procession of Milordos Inglesia as it entered th« 
prednets of their ancient city, and defiled into the 
mrket place, in the Biiddle of which iras a great tree, 
nnder whose shade sat and smoked a circle of grave 
and reverend seijG^orB, the aristocracy of the place; 
whereupon/, holding the pasha's letter in my hand, I 
cantered np' to them. On seeing me advance towards 
them, a broad shonldered, good-natured looking man, 
gorgeonslv dressed in red velvet, embroidered aJl over 
with gok^ though something tarnished with the rain 
and weather, arose, and stei^>ed forward to meet me. 

* Here is a letter,' said I, ' from his highness Mahmond 
Pasha» Vizier of Yanina, to the chief personage of 
Mezzovo, whoever he may be, ibr there is no name 
mentioned ; so tell me who is the chief person in this 
city, where is he to be found, for I desire to speak with 
himV 'Ton want the chief person of Mezzovot' re- 
plied the broad shonldered man ; * well, I think I am 
the chief person here, am I notr he asked of the 
assembled crowd which had gathered together by this 
time. 'Certainly, malista, on yes, you are the chief 
person of Mezzovo undoubtedly,' tbey all cried out. 

* Yerj well,' said he, * then give me the letter.' On my 
giving it to him, he opened it in a very unceremonious 
manner; and before he had half read it, burst into a 
fit of laughing. ' What are yon laughing at?' said I, 
' is not that the vizier's letter V ' Oh ! ' said he, ' you 
want guards, do you, to protect you gainst the robbers, 
the klephti t ' ' Tes, I do ; but I do not see what there 
is to laugh at in that. I want some men to go with 
me to Meteors ; if you are the captain or commander 
here, give me an escort, as I wish to be off at once ; it 
is early now, and I can cross the mountains before dark.' 
After a pause, he said, ' Well, I am the captain ; and 
you shall have men who will protect you wherever you 
go. Tou are an Englishman, are you notV •Tea,' I 
said, ' I am.' ' Well, I like the English ; and you pa1^ 
ticulorly.' ' Thank you,' said I ; and after some more 
conversation, he tore off a slip from the vizier s letter, 
(a very unceremonious proceeding in Albania,) and, 
writing a few lines on it, he said, * ^ow, give this paper 
to the first soldiers you meet at the foot of Mount 
Pindus, and all wUl be right/ He then instructed the 
muleteer which way to go. I took the note, which was 
not folded up; but the badly-written Bomalc was un- 
intelligible to me, 80 I put it into my pocket, and away 
we went, my new friend waving his hand to us as we 
passed out of the market place; and we were soon 
trotting along through the open country towards the 
hills which shoot out from the base of the great chain 
of Mount Pindus, a mountain famous for having had 
Mount Ossa put on the top of it by some of the giants 
when they were fighting against Jupiter. As that re- 
spected deity got the better of the giants, I presume he 
pot Ossa back again, for which I felt very much obliged 
to him, as Pindus seemed quite high enough, and steep 
enough, without any addition." 

He had not proceeded far when he fell into the 
hands of the robbers, and, as a dernier ressource, 
bethought him of the paper, which ho accordingly 
presented to Ms captors, who dragged him up the 
mountain to the captain of the gang : — 

" The captain was evidently a poor scholar, and he 
spelt and puzzled over every word. At last, a thought 
struck him ; shading his eyes with his hand from the 
glare of the fire, he leant forward and 'peeped into the 
darkness, where we were awaiting his commands. Not 
distinguishing us, however, he jumped up from his 
feet, and shouted out, ' Hallo ! where are the gentlemen 



who bfovght this letlar ) whi* hii?e yon daM wMk thMil 
At the sound of his voice the reei of the party jumped 
up also, being then first aware that something' out of 
the common way had taken place. Some of the palieaa 
jumpod towards vm, aad wera going to aeiae vm^ whM 
the oaptaia came forward, mm, in a civil tMM^ 8ai4» 
' Oh, there you are 1 welcome, gentlemen; we are vciy 
glad to receive you. Make yourselves at home ; oome 
near the fire and sit down.* I took him at his word, 
aad sat down on the boards by the side of tbe fii% 
nibbing my hands, and making myself as comi bff tabt t 
as posaible under ^e circumstances. My two servants 
and the muleteer, seeing what turn a&irs had taken, 
became of a sudden as loquacious as they had been 
silent before, and, in a short time, we were all the 
greatest friends in the world. 

" * So,' said the captain, or whatever he was, 'you 
are acquainted with our firicnd at Mezzovo. How <fid 
you leave himi I hope he was wdL" 

" ' Oh yes,' 1 said ; 'we left him in excellont heahfc. 
What a remarkably pleasing person he is ! aad how 
well he looks in his red velvet dress ! * 

" ' Have you known him long?' he asked. 

" • Why, not very long,* replied my Albanian ; * but 
my master has the greatest respect for him, and so has 
he for my master.' 

" ' He says you are to take some of our men with yon 
wherever you like,' said our host. ! 

" ' Tes, I know," said the Albanian ; ' we settled that 
at Mezzovo, with my master's friend, his excellency, 
Mr. What's-his-name.' 

" ' Well, how many will you take?' 

" ' Oh ! five or six will do: that will be as many as 
we want. We are going to Meteora, and then we shall 
return over the mountains back to Mezzovo, where I 
hope we shall have the pleasure of meeting your general 
again.' 

" Whilst we were talking and drinking coffee by the 
fire, a prodigious bustling and chattering was going on 
among the rest of the party, and before long, five slim, 
active, dirty looking \oung rogues, in white drees^ 
with long black hair hanging down their backs, and 
each with a long thin gun, announced that tbey were 
ready to accompany us whenever we were ready to start 
As we had nothing to keep us In the dark, smoky hovd. 
we were soon readv to go; and glad, indeed, was I to 
be out again in the open air, among the high trees» 
without the immediate prospect of being hanged up 
upon one of them. My party jumped with great 
alacrity and glee upon their miserable mules and 
horses ; all our belongings, including the half of the 
cold fowl, were in statu quo ; and off we set. Our new 
friends accompanied us on foot And so delighted was 
our Caliban of a muleteer at what we all considered 
as a fortunate escape, that he lifted up his voice, and 
gave vent to his feelings in a song. T4e gruid gentle- 
man in red velvet to whom I had presented the pasha's 
letter at Mezzovo was, it seems, himself the captain of 
the thieves, the very man against whom the pasha 
wished to afford us his protection; and he, feeling 
amused probably at the manner in which we had fallen 
unawares into his clutches, and being a goodnatuied 
fellow, (and he certainly looked such,) gave us a note to 
the officer next in command, ordering him to protect 
us as his friends, and to provide us with an escort" 

Conducted by this respectable body guard, onr 
Author, after being takon himself for a lob^r, leadtts 
the base of the extraordinary convent of Meteora, 
perched upon an isolated rock, accessible only by a 
rope and net let down some twenty-five fathoms, or 
by a most villanous collection (^ half rotten ladders 
planted against the perpendicnlar face of the (sag. 
Our limits compel ns to pass by his capital descrip- 
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of Ae i^aoe, his reseflrdi for bSbUognphioil twamir w 
whieh he wm eompeUed to kaye behind, the offer 
of hto bftnditti inoids, on his descmding, to storm 
the eoDrent, and carrj them off fmr him, (a proposal 
he was oonsiderate enough to deciine,) and of his 
parting from the robbers, who invited him to make 
one of the gang. The next scene of his researches 
was Mount Athos, or the " holj mountain," that mag- 
nificent promontoo^ whieh Dinocrates of Samos, who 
built the temple of Ephesus and the Pharos of Alex- 
andria, is said to have proposed to hew into a statue 
of Alexander the Great. Of the state of this isolated 
stronghold of monkery and celibacj, from which eveiy 
animal of the feminine gender is studiously excluded^ 
he gives us a most curious and interesting account. 
No traveller had been there since the days of Dr. 
Clarke, and thus Mr. Curzon, armed with a letter 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, sought out the 
Greek patriarch at Constantinople, who, after much 
puzzling as to the nature of his ecclesiastical brother 
of En gland, gavc to the enterprising bibliographer a 
letter whidi opened to him the gates of the numerous 
convents with which the " holy mountain" is studded. 
Here his researches were destined to be crowned 
with most gratifying success, but not without certain 
trials and temptations most humorously enumerated. 
Take for instance the following : — 

" I slept well on my divan, and at sunrise reeeived 
a visit from the agoumenos, who came to wish me good 
day. After some conversation on other matters, I in- 
quired about the library, and asked permission to view 
its contents. The agonmenos declared his willingness 
to show me eTeirthing that the monastery contuaed. 
* But first,* said he, ' 1 wish to present you with some- 
thing excellent for your breakfast ; and from the special 
good will that I bear towards so distinguished a guest, 
1 shall prepare it with my own hands, and will stay to 
see you eat it; for it is really an admirable dish, and 
one not presented to all persons/ — * Well/ thought I, 
' a good breakout is not a bad thing ; ' and the fresh 
mountain air and the good night's rest had given me 
an appetite; so I expressed my thanks for the kind 
hospitality of my lord abbot, and he, sitting down op- 
posite to me on the divan, proceeded to prepare his 
dish. * This,' said he, producing a shallow basin half 
fuU of a white paste, ' is the principal and most savoury 
part of this famous dish ; it is composed of cloves of 
garlic, pounded down, with a certain quantity of sugar. 
With it I will DOW mix the oil in just proportions, 
some shreds of fine cheese, (it seemed to be of the white 
acid kind, which resembles what is called caccia cavallo 
in the south of Italy, and which almost takes the skin 
off your fingers, I believe,) and sundry other nice little 
condiments, and now H is completed I ' — He stirred the 
savoniy mess round and round with a large wooden spoon 
until it sent forth over room and passage and cell, over 
hill and valley, an aroma which is not to be described. 
' Kow/ said the agonmenos, erdmbling some bread into 
it with his large and somewhat dirty lianda, 'this is a 
dvA for an emperor I Eat, my friend, my much re- 
spected guest ; do not be shy. £at ; and when you have 
finished the bowl, vou shall go into the libranr and any- 
where else yon lixe ; but you shall go nowhere till I 
have had the pleasure of seeing yon do justice to this 
delieioiis food, whieh, I can assure you, you will not 
meet with everywhere.* I was sorely troubled in spirit. 
Who could have expected so dreadful a martyrdom as 
this 1 The sour apple of the hermit down below was 
notldng— a trifle in comparison I Was ever an unfcnr- 



tonate hibUcnnaniae doesd wiih sneh a nedieine bellMre 1 
It would have been enouffh to have cured the whole Box- 
horghe Club from meddliag with libraries and books 
for ever and ever. I made every endeavour to escape this 
honour. *Mv lord,' said I, 'it is a fhst; I eannot this 
morning do justice to this delieious viand ; it is a iMi; 
1 am under a vow. Englishmen must not eat thai disk 
in this month. It would be wrong ; my eonsdenoe won't 
permit, though the odour certainly is noost wonderliii ! 
Truly an astonishing savour ! Let me see you eat it, 

agoumenos!' continued I; 'for behold, 1 am un- 
worthy of anytliing so good.' — ' Excellent and virtuous 
jf oung man I ' said the agonmenos, ' no, I will not eat 
it. f will not deprive you of this treat. Eat it in 
peace ; for know, that to travellers all such vows are set 
aside. On a journey it is permitted to eat all that is 
set before you, unless it is meat that is offered to idols. 

1 admire your scruples ; but be not afraid, it is lawful. 
Take it, my honoured friend, and eat it : eat it all, and 
then we will go into the library.' He put the bowl into 
one of my hands and the fi^eat wooden spoon into the 
other : and in desperation I took a gulp, the recollection 
of which 'btill makes me tremble. What was to be done 1 
Another mouthful was an impossibility: not all my 
ardour in the pursuit of manuscripts could give me the 
necessary courage. I was overcome with sorrow and des- 
pair. My servant saved me at last ; he said ' that English 
gentlemen never ate such rich dishes for breakfast, 
from religious feelings he believed ; but he requested 
that it might be put by, and he was sure I should like 
it venr much later in the day.' The agoumenos looked 
vexea, but he applauded mv principles ; and just then 
the board sounded for church. I must be off, excellent 
and worthy English lord,* said he ; 'I will take you to 
the library and leave you the key. Excuse my attend- 
ance on you there, for my presence is required in the 
church.' So I got off better than I expected ; but the 
taste of that ladleful stuck to me for days. J followed 
the good agoumenos to the library, where he left me to 
my own devices." 

Eoaming from one convent to another, he is some- 
times successful in rescuing some invaluable MSS. or 
monkish curiosities from oblivion. At one place he 
learned that the library had been destroyed during 
the Greek revolution, and, peeping down into an old 
tower, he beheld its mehmcholy remains : — 

" This was a dismal spectacle for a devout lover of 
old books, a sort of biblical knight-errant, as I then 
considered myself, who had entered on the perilous 
adventure of Mount Athos to rescue from the thraldom 
of ignorant monks those fair vellum volumes, with their 
bright illuminations, and velvet dresses, and jewelled 
clasps, which for so many centuriea had lain imprisoned 
in their dark monastic dungeons. It was, indeed, a 
heart-rending sight. By the dim light which streamed 
throuffh the opening of an iron door, in the wall of the 
ruined tower, 1 saw above a hundred ancient manuscripts 
lying among the rubbish which had fallen from Uie 
upper floor, which was ruinous, and had in great part 
given way. Some of these manuscripts seemed quite 
entire, fine large folios, but the monks said they were 
unapproachable, for that floor also on which they lay was 
unsafe, the beams below being rotten from the wet and 
rain which came in through Uie roof, Here was a trap 
ready set and baited for a bibliographical antiquary. 
I peeped at the old manuscripts, looked particularly at 
one or two that were lying in the middle of the floor, 
and oould hardly resist the temptation. I advanced 
cautiously along the boards, keeping close to the wall, 
whilst every now and then a dull crackine noise wamea 
me of mv danger ; but I tried each board by stamping 
on it wiUi my foot before I ventured my weight upon 
it At last, when I dared go no ftnrther, I made tliem 
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bring me a long stick, with which I fished up two or 
three fine manuscripts, and poked them along towards 
the door. When I nad safely landed them, I examined 
them more at my ease, but found that the rain had 
washed the outer leaves quite clean, the pages were 
stuck tight together in a solid mass, and when I at- 
tempted to open them, they broke short off like a 
biscuit Neglect and damp and exposure had de- 
stroyed them completely." 

It has been observed that nothing feminine is 
allowed to profane the precincts of Mount Athos, and 
at the convent of Xerepotamo Mr. Curzon fell in with 
a certain monk, a magnificent looking man of thirty, 
who, he tells us, — 

" did not remember his mother, and did not seem 
quite sure that he ever had one; had never seen a 
woman, nor had any idea what sort of things women 
were, or what thev looked like. He asked me whether 
they resembled the pictures of the Panagia, the Holy 
Virgin, which hang in every church. Now, those who 
are conversant with the peculiar conventional repre- 
sentations of the Blessed Virgin, in the pictures of the 
Greek Church, which are all exactly alike, stiff, hard, 
without any appearance of life or emotion, will a^ree 
with me that they do not afford a very favourable idea 
of the grace or beuiuty of the fair sex. ... He listened 
with great interest while I told him that all women 
were not exactly like the pictures he had seen, but I 
did not think it charitable to carry on the conversation 
further, although the poor monk seemed to have a strong 
inclination to know more of that interesting race of 
beings from whose society he had been so entirely do- 
barred.*' 

Mr. Carzon now prepared to leave Mount Athos, 
calling however, before he went, on the Turkish aga 
who is placed there at the smaJl town of Cairez to 
collect the revenues due to the Porte, and here he 
met with one solitary violation of the sanctities of the 
place. 

" The aga," he says, "gave me some breakfiist, at which 
repast a cat made its appearance, with whom, the day 
before, I had made an acquaintance, but now it came, 
not alone, but accompanied by two kittens. 'Ah ! ' said 
I to the aga, ' how is this 1 Why, as I live, this is a 
she-cat, a cat feminine ! What business has it on 
Mount Athos 1 and with kittens too t a wicked cat 1 ' 

" ' Hush ! ' said the aga, with a solemn grin, * do 
not say anything about it Yes, it must be a she-cat : 
I allow, certainly, that it must be a she-cat. I brought 
it with me from StambouL But do not speak of it, or 
they will take it away : and it reminds me of my home, 
where my wife and children are living fiw away from 
me.* 

** I promised to make no scandal about the cat, and 
took my leave, and, as I rode off, I saw him looking at 
me out of his cage, with the cat sitting by his side. 
I was sorry I could not take the aga^ cat and all, with 
me to Stamboul, the poor gentleman seemed so solitary 
and melancholy.** 

In aiming to make our author speak for himself, 
we have been unavoidably compelled to leave out 
much curious information about the Oriental convents, 
their past and present condition, and the bibliograph- 
ical treasures they contain, and which it is highly 
desirable should be rescued from the certain destruc- 
tion that awaits them in the custody of the drowsy 
votaries of a fast waning system, " in which ignorance 
and superstition walk himd in hand." How far a 



more extended account of these establishmenis thaa 
he has given, may be, as }Sli, Curzon suggests, a desi- 
deratum, we leave to the judgment of others ; for our« 
selves, we have a strong suspicion that he has given 
us the cream of the matter in his admirable and 
amusing volume. 



REVELATIONS OP LIFE.* 
With a feeling of reverence and love for the true 
poet, we prefer to dwell upon his beauties rather 
than his blemishes. And certainly if a noble purpose 
a high tone, and a fine feeling for nature, with great 
power and beauty of expression, suffice to ensure 
success to a poem, it must be awarded to the " Reve- 
lations of Life ;" yet we doubt if it will be popular, for 
those qualities are accompanied by grave defects-^ 
defects, however, arising rather from the excess Uian 
the deficiency of poetical fervour. In aiming at 
intensity Mr. Reade not unfrequently becomes obscure;, 
and by an over-subtlety of idea, and by a doudy 
and involved phraseology, builds up, as Byron ssnrs 
of Wordsworth, 

"adyke 
Betwixt his own and others' intellect" 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to sever a passage from its 
context, but we would cite the following as an 
instance of what we mean : 

" Face the reality before us. Death, 
The uncompromising real, which dreamers mourn 
And bards m melancholy notes ; here ftel 
The enigma lies beyond or saw or song ! 
Lo, here, our life — lo, there, humiliation 
Crushed slavery never bowed to I— fleshless bones. 
Clay dogged, the skull, the ribs of nerved life 
That cunningly fenced with the decay it fed : 
That from the elements wrung daily bread ; 
Strove with brute passion, grateful if unseen 
Beyond that conscious cell, the human heart !** 

In striving to catch the poef s meaning we feel teo 
often that we are grasping at a gilded doud. Not 
but that we occasionally strike upon some profound 
vein of thought, or meet some felidtous turn of ex- 
pression, which show the powers of the author, and 
cause us to regret the injustice he does to them by 
this want of deamess and condensation. 

The ethical purpose of the " Revelations " is noUe, 
but vague withal. The likeness to the/'Excursion" is 
somewhat too apparent — the same description of 
personages ; the same broad and simple bac^Lground 
of lonely, magnificent nature. An enthusiast, a 
fatalist, and a pastor of the true Wordsworthian type, 
(recalling, we must say, the Savoyard vicar quite as 
much as the English clergyman,) hdd high discourse 
together on the wilds of Dartmoor, concerning their 
experiences of human life. The characters are rather 
abstractions than individuals. The enthusiast " a priest 
of nature's temple," as he calls himsdf, pours forth 
a tide of swelling impulses, and the following is 
certainly a.noble specimen of his raptures : — 
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'^ Oh, life owns moments irlien to disayow 
The impnUiTe Soul in ns were mockery : 
Then, when we feel the Infinite moving ns, 
That we are eyerlastingly allied 
To ererlast^ig things ! I do recall 
That date^y of my life : how bounded forth 
My spirit^ opening o*er that Tast expanse. 
Above the luminiferous ether spread : 
On the horizon line the &r-off Waves, 
Glittering in light, banner'd with glorious clouds. 
On coming, like some multitudinous host, 
Foam-crei^, rolling on blue flashing lines. 
Broke in reverberatmg thunders ! I 
Knelt down and heard the mighty Coming ! filled 
With inspiration of the priests of old, 
The reverential awe of the great Deep 1 
I stretched my hands forth to embrace the power 
In-rushing on my soul ! I stood before 
Nature, and felt her heaving life : I heard 
The innermost pulses throbbing at her heart ! 
Mountains, and sands, and ocean filled my being : 
And the serene sky, calm as Godhead's brow, 
Looking on agitation. I beheld 
The Spirit of Joy cleave through the rushing waves : 
I heard them shouting through their rocky halls 
Innumerable laughter, as they came 
From their long wanderings rejoicing home ! 
I felt in me a meeting eneigy 
That hurled itself among ihem : I became 
As they, my breast with their gpreat passion swelled : 
The Image of the Infinite was shown. 
The Book of Life : I stood, and saw its leaves 
Turning in thunders. I was Vision all : 
The earthlier focultv absorbed. I knelt 
By the wild Chaos heaving at my feet, 
Ajid poured myself in gratitude. I fdt 
A kindred faculty awaked to being. 
I gazed till my subsiding spirit calmed ; 
Until the world of sound my being filled. 
And, as on solemn cloud of incense, bore 
My soul to r^ons of tranquillity ! " 

The fatalist and his experiences are next described. 
Then follow two episodes, " The Fanatic," powerfully 
drawn, but running into caricature, and a mysterious 
female reduse. These different forms of character 
having been displayed and contrasted, the pastor 
winds up the poem by an exposure of their several 
errors, and concludes with a fine but somewhat over 
metaphysic burst of natural piety. 

The minor poems display, to our mind, the powers 
of their author to greater advantage than his more 
laboured composition. Many very fine passages 
might be quoted from them, did our space permit. 
Mr.^Beade has a poet's eye for the grander aspects of 
nature, and his pictures of different phases of the 
scenery of Dartmoor, in particular, are full of beauty. 
Take the following passage among many similar ones 
in the book, a description of one of the curious 
" Tors ** scattered over the wilds of Devon : — 

" One solitary ridge of crag shot up 
From that illimitable plain, nor lone 
In its sky-cleaving altitude. It held 
Communion with the risen and setting sun. 
With tempests rushing round it, answering. 
While welcoming their fury : with the fine 
And subtle motions of the summer air. 
The luminiferous ether ! with the clouds. 
With touches of etherial moonlight, coming 
And vanishing like spirits ; with the stars 
Looking down from tneir brightness on that rock 
Of durability that mocked their own." 



The " Lines written on Doulting Sheep Sbite in the 
autumn of 1847," are so beautiful that we must 
transfer them entire to our pages :— 

IJK£8 WBITTEN ON DOULTING SHEEP-SLATE 

Im the Autwnn of 1847. 

L 

" I knelt down as I poured my spirit forth by that gray 

gate. 
In the fulness of my gratitude because I was create ; 
Alone on that wild heath I stood, and o£fer*d up, apart, 
The human frankincense that, fount-like, gush'd from 

my full heart. 

n. 
I felt I stood on sacred around — sacred it was to me ; 
To Boyhood's far years ftded on the verge of memoir : 
Sacred to me, the gray-haired man, who drank God's 

blessed air. 
Though thirty years had rolled away since last I entered 

there ! 

III. 
The oak droop'd o'er that gate, a withered thing in 

dead repose : 
Gray Doulting^s spire o'er the far waste a sheeted spectre 

rose: 
And Mendip's bleak and barren heights again around 

me frowned ; 
Like faces of foigotten friends met on forgotten ground ! 

IV. 

But heath and landscape, boundless once, were shrunken, 

all was changea : 
I felt I stood a stranger, the old nlace and me estranged : 
Each step was thought ; each Iook, a strange but welcome 

joy ; each sense 
Was gratitude's fine ecstasy, calm, voiceless, but intense. 

V. 

All active impulses of life were settled by the scene : 
By staid reflection looking in the glass of what had 

been; 
For not a mound I trod on unfamiliar was, nor tree 
In the far distance seen, whose image had not enter'd 

me; — 

VI. 

Then when material Nature, mother like, embraced her 
child ! 

Then, when each impulse was like hers, unfetter d, pure, 
and wild ; 

I came the Man : the breeze that freshly o'er my fore- 
head blew 

Was welcomed like a blessing which that wild boy 
never knew ! 

VII. 

But where the strength, the nervM health, the Boy's 

elastic tread. 
The bird's-nest won, the cricket spun, the leap exulting 

sped. 
The conquest-wreath sought ardently by hearts aspiring 

then. 
As in the strife of after life among contending men ? 

vin. 

The lark sprang fVom the turf again, and cleaved the 
air along, 

Intoxicate with joy she poured forth madly in her song : 

The Clouds on the blue sky reposed, and silently 
reveal'd 

The waiting aspect, and the calm, on each vast fore- 
head seal'd ! 

IX. 

The thistle's beard flew past me, but, as once, I chased 

it not : 
I stood where games were play*d, whose very names I 

had forgot : 
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I ■&▼ the fiuiea I had raised, I met each answerijog ^e : 
I heard their yoioee fill the silent halls of Hemoiy ! 

X. 

Why sunk the sounds within me, an oppression chill 

and drear, 
A pain in my d^p heart, and in mine eyes the gushing 

tearl 
I seem'd on the bleak shoal of time left desolate and 

lone : 
I ask'd of startled consciousness where buried youth 

was flown? 

XI. 

I call'd upon the firmament of memory, the sun, 
Creator of the past, its hues and glory from it won : 
I saw fond eyes shed in me the affection's life they 

drew: 
I felt my human happiness most fix'd^e?en while it 

flewl 

XII. 

I dosed my eyes to valch the living Visions I had 

raised: — 
Faces that shone familiar lights again upon me gazed ; 
I heard their words, dream-music by wind i^en'd, 

when it flings 
Its spirit-thrilling touches on the harp's electric strings 1 

xin. 
The thiatle wmved by me, it bioke the dnam of 

shadows: I 
Alone stood on the heatk before the wind and open sky ; 
The past receded from me like the clouds o'er the mr 

scene: 
I stood within the present — ^yearning back to what had 

been. 

XIT. 

Where are they now, those forms and ^aom, shadows still 

eadear'd; 
Those ardent hearts that swell'd round me, that hated, 

hoped, and fear'd ] 
Or dead, or living, scattered o'er the earth : so changM, 

tiiey 
Are creatures of another world whose mould hath passed 

away ! 

XV. 

Kot so art thou — I thank thee, God ! I refuge found at 

last, 
From passion's fiery impulses that scathed me as they 

pass'd; 
The dried-up eye, the feverish pulse, is stiU'd ; and, left 

behind. 
The resignation, and the hope, the calm and equal 

mind! 

XVI. 

But from thy shrine I tum'd not, mighty Nature ! thou 

hadst given 
The freshness of the heart to me, a coronal of heaven : 
Simplicity, and childlike hope, and faith thou didst 

instil. 
And love of freedom, among crowds foigot — ^bnt che- 

rish'd stiU. 



For there, I felt the sickness and the weariness of heart 
Of him who feels the hollow shows in which he bore no 

part: 
The heaviness and languor of the hope that all hath 

tried; 
Convention's lie, hate's jaundiced eye, hypocrisy, and 

pride. 

XVIII. 

Almighty Nature ! take again thy child unto thy breast : 
Let me repose again on thee, by weight of life oppreea'd. 
Before thy awful countenance forget dlseasM thought. 
False friends, false lores, and hope^ and fan?^^, and man, 
alike forgot : 



xiz. 



holy Pilgrim I thou dcit stand b^ore » saoiod duriae : 
Thy altar-place of^openiji^ lifs, and grave; and m it 

thine 
This altered form, thtf blmhM hair and cheek 2 jnd can 

it be • . 

This gray-haii'd penalv# SMn is all that now ?tt"^**f of 



^y-nau 
theel 



A efaangM fonn, man ^aagied witidn, tbe ataiop of 

youth effaced : 
Who walks with thoughtM atepi aloag the wrfaanholy 

waste. 
Standing on Life's strand lonely, like the exiled ^^oit 

of yore. 
Sighing in vain his aoul toward lost yovth'a ddkious 

shore! 

XXI. 

Tet what art thou but ttiU the diild of tfaj d^iarted 

youth 1 
Now, knowing good and evil, plucVd the knowledge 

firuit of truth ; 
Then, as the animal wert thou, material ; now, sublime 
Thou stand'st, an^ god-like, look'st beyond the bonnds 

of space ana time ! 



Thou wert the sapHng of this trunk that moat in age 

decay: 
Seed shed in blossom, morning's hne subdued to twilight 

gray; 
The infant to the giant grown : the laurel-leaf wert thoa 
He moulded to a ¥rreath to twine wnfading on hia brow. 

xxm. 

Even now I rise and pace the desert heath with fizmer 

tread; 
I cast depression to the wlnds^ I raiae to heavm my 

head: 
I feel the mission is fulfill'd my soul was set to do : 
To read the truth, to look the heart of man and nature 

through. 



A calmer feeling follows and repose : a grateful lore 
To the Wisdom moving in me, and around me, aad 

above: 
That fills my vciiM with gladness,'wlth the ailent joy 1 

see 
In bearded faces of the Clouds, in leaf, and flower, and 

tree; 

XXV. 

That tells me I am one with the divinity reveaTd, 
The visible thought of Ood on Nature's awful fofeheed 

seal'dl 
The veaeration, and the faith, the gndiing love kmrns. 
The triad-elements that, n^-like, flow from central Thee ! 



Gkay Earth shall pass, tongues be fwgoi, fiMne*e reeoids 

sink in dust, 
And in oblivion's scrolls be lost the good, the bxave^ the 

just: 
But the mind, rais'd by Thee above its dust, earth-bonds 

shall sever. 
Yea, dwell a consciousness apart» for ever and for ever." 

Nor less full of feeling are the succeeding stanzas 
in terza rima^ which Mr. Reade handles like a master. 
They are called "Final Lines on DooUing ^eep- 
Slate," of which we regret liiat our space allows ns but 
one or two, though^ where all are beautiful, selection is 
difficult:— 



I 
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'^ I lUi Uie chainB I straggled witk and fidl'd : 
Svil that ML upon me waa eatail'd 
By fate or nature, conquer*d when aasail'd. 

"I migkt IttYO lived unknown in eolitiftde : 
A paftiionleea animal, a aaTage ; rude] 
Ab the brutes round me knowing ill nor good ; 

"And, swine-like, thus have perished in my den. 
No .'—rather action's stormiest life again, 
Peeling my heart-pulse throbbing among men ! — 

"Foil'd, baffled, overthrown; yet, though in vain, 
Contesting : spuming sloth's inglorious chain. 
For Tirtoe's strife, seu-dignifying pain ! " 

We may enr in our estimate both of Mr. Beade's 
beauties and defects, but we think ke has im him the 
qualities of a fine poet, and hj esdiewing obscurity 
of conception, and a metaphysical and redundant style 
of expression, may do something which the world will 
not wiUingly let die. 



EDITOR'S WRITING-DESK. 

OuE contents this month are, on the whole, some- 
what of a graver cast than usual. After a very careful 
condensation of authorities, the sulgcct of "Penal 
Economy" has been brought to a conclusion, without 
containing, as we trust, anything oflFensive to the ad- 
vocates of existing systems. Mr. Pearson's views are 
thus submitted to the impartial consideration of the 
public. It is not to be supposed that we pledge our- 
selves to an agreement with them in every particular- 
Many will think that the separate system is too en- 
tirely excluded. It is the grand feature of Mr. Pear- 
son's scheme — ^its self-supporting industrial character — 
which ought to awaken the earnest consideration of 
every philanthropic thinker. 

Certain of our admiring subscribers are anxious to 
know to how many numbers the adventures of Mr. 
Lewis Arundel will run on. We confess that we 
cannot calculate the movements of so eccentric and 
fiery a being, who would be little disposed, we fear, 
to observe any limitations imposed by us. As he is, 
however, a dashing, lady-killing sort of fellow, and 
decidedly not yet sobered down enough for matrimony, 
we suppose we shall be hearing of his scrapes for 
some considerable time to come. Others of our 
friends are anxious to know why the name of the 
magazine has been altered to " Sharpens London Jour- 
nal," and why its cover has been changed from red to 
black P We really have no very good answer to give 
to these and similar queries, unless that magazines 
as well as monarchies have partaken the restless revo- 
lutionary mania that has been abroad of late. Our 
friends may rest assured that our graver style of wrap- 
per covers up no black insidious designs, nor bodes 
any diminution of our vital energy, as our pages will 
abundantly convince him. In proof of this, we trust 
shortly to present our readers with the first of a series 
of papers with illustrations expressly designed on 
wood, on **^ Scottish Incident and Character;" the 



fruits tH no hasty and snporfioial survey, but long and 
carefully studied, faidwritte& cMlMK7fvilytileaooQm- 
{di8hed pea of Mrs. S. C. Hall 

'' Aimand; or, the Peer aad ike F^MSnt; a Play 
in Five Acts, by Aana Cora Mowatt," deserves a 
passing noUoe as being the prodoodon of a taieated 
Am^can actress, and as having xtxxxsfA tke appro- 
bation both of English and American audienees. Ac 
interest of the play oentres in its principal Cemale 
character, who has been brought up as a simple village 
girl under the name of Blanche, but who turns out 
to be the daughter of the Cardinal de Biohelien ! Hie 
language and imagery throughout we cannot i^lp 
describing as conventional and oommon-piaoe, being, 
in fact, but a tame imitation of Bulwer*s successful 
dramas of " Richelieu" and " The Lady of Lyons." 
Mrs. Mowatt has, however, ooBsidetable tad, and a 
good eye for stage eieot ; the sentiments iBtrodoced 
are generally unexceptionable, and their mode of ex- 
pression not destitute of a certain prettiness and femi- 
nine ddicacy which we can ocmscieatioualy afim to 
be pleasing at the very least. We give a single in- 
stance. After a passionate expostulation from his 
daughter, whom he desires to immure in a convent, 
Richelieu contemptuously exokims : — 

— »— ** WMMm's grief 
Is wind aad rain one summer hoar will end. 
" Blanche, And canst thou thus the name of woman 

scorn, 
Her holy mission lightly look upon ; 
Kor think that thy first sighs were soothed by her— 
Thy firat tears kiss'd away by womaa's Ups — 
Thy first prayer tau^t thee at a woman's knee — 
Thy childhood's blessings shower'd from woman's 

hand — 
Thy manhood brighten'd by ha watching mile— 
Tky age must in her tenderness find prop— 
And life's last murmurs may perchance bunt forth 
Where they began — upon a woman's breast 1 " 

" Bibliomania in the Middle Ages." By F. Somner 
Mcrryweather. — Those who take an interest in the 
literature and learning of what are, perhaps rather 
unfairly, termed the "Dark Ages," will find many 
valuable facts and traditions relating thereto pleasantly 
brought together in this little book. The author is 
evidently thoroughly conversant with his subject, and 
writes upon it with a feeling of earnest enthusiasm 
well worthy of the genuine bibliomaniac. In treating 
of the learning of the cloister, Mr. Mcrryweather 
satisfactorily shows that the monks were by no means 
so indifferent to the sacred volume, or so careless in 
transcribing or preserving it, as common rumour has 
represented them to have been. The catalogues of 
the monastic libraries also prove that classical learning, 
however discouraged, was never entirely neglected by 
the ecclesiastics. Cicero and Plato, Terence and 
Virgil, were often found in the same collections, and 
frequently side by side with manuscripts of Ambrose, 
Augustine, Origcu, and Chrysostome. The tran- 
scription of manuscripts, before the invention of print- 
ing, was carried on with a systematic attention which 
was highly creditable to the monastic establLdmients ; 
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and although at certain periods, to quote from Mr. 
Merryweather, there were many monks who were 
oftener occupied " in emptying cups than in correcting 
codices"— Huilieibm epotandis, non eodicibus emendandis, 
—it appears that the learned leisure of the nugority 
was not unprofitably occupied. The apartment in the 
monastery deroted to the transcription of manuscripts 
was termed the Scriptorium, and our author has col- 
lected some very interesting information concerning it. 

" The abhot superintended the management of the 
Scriptorium, and decided upon the hours of labour, 
during which time they ^the scribes] were ordered to 
work with unremitting diligence, 'not leaving to go 
and wander in idleness,' but to attend solely to the 
business of transcribing. To prevent detraction [distrac- 
tion?] or interruption, no one was allowed to enter 
except the abbot, the prior, the sab-prior, and the arma- 
rian. As the latter took charge of all the inaterials and 
Implements used by the transcribers, it was his duty to 
prepare and give them out when required : he made the 
ink, and cut the parchment ready for use. He was 
strictly enjoined, however, to exercise the greatest 
economy in supplying these precious materials, and not 
to give more copies ' nee artavos, nee cultelloe, nee scar- 
pelTse, nee membranes,' than were actually necessary, or 
than he had computed as sufficient for the work; and 
what the armarian gave them, the monks were to receive 
without contradiction or contention. The utmost silence 
prevailed in the Scriptorium; rules were framed and 
written admonitions hung on the walls, to enforce the 
greatest care and diligence in copying exactly from the 
originals.'* 

We cannot, however, afford space for any length- 
ened quotation from the volume. We perceive, from 
the title-page, that the publisher and author bear the 
same name, and are possibly identical One word in 
conclusion. Although where the matt^ of a book 
pleases us we are tempted to overlook carelessness of 
style, we cannot help remarking that, in addition to 
faults of construction, the typographical and gram- 
matical errors in the volume before us are too nume- 
rous to be passed over without a slight censure. 

" Otia Egyptiaca." By G. Gliddon.— This gentle- 
man has done much by lecturing in the United States, 
to popularize the subject of Egyptian archaeology. 
The results of his lectures, and of still further inves- 
tigations, by Dr. licpsius, and other explorers, are 
given in this little voluuie, which, although in parts 
abstrase, we cordially recommend, not only to those 
who are particularly interested in these delightful 
studies, but to the general reader. 

" Mardi, and the Voyage thither." By Herman 
Melville. 3 vols, post 8vo. The author of "Omoo" 
and " Typee" has come ou£ in a new line. " Mardi" 
is a difficult book to describe, because it aims at many 
things and achieves none satisfactorily ; — but its main 
intention is to be a mild satire on the whole world and 
its ways, and a preaching of certain transcendental 
nonsense which is meant for bona fide transcendental 
philosophy. There is little or no story properly so 
called ; and after the first half volume, which describes 
the author's escape from a whalcing vessel in the 
Pacific in seareh of unknown islands, the labour of 
reading is perfectly Herculean, and, to our thinking, 



remarkaUy unprofitable.^ What our tmuatlmtic 
friends thmk of this new production of their fiaTomite^ 
we are at a loss to imagine. 

"Frank Forester." 3 vols, post 8vo. A Tcry de?er 
book, by Herbert, a well-known writer in the Slates. 
He is, we believe, of English birth, but his £une, and, 
we fancy, his tastes, are American. This book b 
nearly all occupied with accounts of American spoits 
and American sportsmen ; written in a lively, animated, 
genuine sportsmanlike style. A week's shooting in 
the Warwick Woodlands will be ooveted by most 
Englishmen who read this book. The antbor ia wdl 
acquainted with the various kinds of sport inEngkmd 
and Scotland, and shows the difference between these 
and the corresponding sort of thing in the Middle 
States of America. 

"Lady Alice, or the New Una." 3 vols. 8vo. 
Every thing is high in this book — all the dramatu fer- 
sona are vety high-bom — (the hero at an early age 
meditated marriage with his cousin the Princess Vic- 
toria) — their conversation is of high art, high Daahioo, 
high taste in everything. The heroine is » stnnge 
mixture of a maiden of the days of chivalry and an 
enlightened young lady of liberal tastes of the nine- 
teenth century. She is a match for the hero in 
strength of intellect. We have little doubt that 
" Lady Alice," a very clever novel of its kind, is the 
production of a female pen. 

" The Sea Lions." 3 vols, post 8vo. By the author 
of " The Pilot," "The Spy," &c. Tliis is an account 
of the adventures of two sealing vessels in the Antaro- 
tic Ocean. They are impeded by the accumulation of the 
ice on their attempted voyage home, and are obliged 
to winter on one of the small ishmds where they find 
the seal in abundance. This is reaUy interesting, from 
the apparent truthfulness of every minute circum- 
stance. The navigation, amid fields of ice and huge 
floating bergs, is well described, and, upon the whole, 
the " Sea Lions," though somewhat tedious in parte, 
is a clever and agreeable work. 

luce's "Outlines of English History," "Outlines 
of French History," "Outlines of General Know- 
ledge." For the use of Schoob. Gilbert, Paternos- 
ter Row. — In the system of school education sufficient 
regard is not always paid to impressing on the pupil's 
mind the leading points in a particular branch of 
study. His memory is surcharged and confused with 
a too great variety of details. These little manuals 
of Mr. Lice's are well calculated to counteract this 
defective method, by affording a well-digested outline, 
which should be carefully committed to memory, and 
afterwards filled up by means of oral instruction, or 
reference to larger works. Lively chapters of his- 
torical memoranda and brief sketches of manners and 
customs are appropriately introduced. We can cor- 
dially recommend these well-digested and inexpensive 
manuals. 

Many of our readers will doubtless be glad to hear 
that our valued contributor, Mr. Martin F. Tupper^ b 
about to re-bsuc a cheap edition of hb popular Tales^ 
" The Crock of Gold," "Heart," and "The Twins." 
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INDIAMEN ASHORE NEAR MARGATE. 

The approaches to the mouth of the Thames from 
the Channel, that great highway from the distant 
provinces of Britain to her myriad-masted emporium, 
are notoriously full of peril. 

The Boulogne sands and the more fatal Goodwin, 
worse than the Scylla and Charybdis of the ancients, 
haye swallowed up their thousands of victims. Many 
an e3ule from the burning clime of India, or from 
our remotest dependencies, where fate has compelled 
him to waste the best years of his life,* returning at 
length to pass the evening of his days on Ids native 
soil, is here destined, after escaping the dangers of 
the ocean, to perish within sight of land, the fresh- 
ness of her green fields mingling its odours with 
the remorseless gale lliat is hurrymg him to de- 
struction. 

Lnagine the feeling of security when, after passing 
over thousands of miles, the cliffs of England arc seen 
looming through the haze, the rapture of anticipation 
at meeting long separated friends— suddenly exclmnged 
for the certainty of impending destruction within the 
very sight of those we love— the sense of their agony 
embittering our own. Surely, there are few forms 
of human anguish more intense, more indescribable, 
than this ; and scarcely a winter passes without the^ 
occurrence of some such heart-rending catastrophe. 

While residuig at Ramsgate m the beginning of 
winter a report was abroad the morning after a 
severe gale, that several ships had been driven ashore. 
It was .a wild day, the sky was leaden gray, the 
wind moaned drearily over the open country, and 
the sea was a wild and yeasty mass of foaming 
breakers, half obscured by driving gusts of rain and 
sleet. It was a morning to make one realize the 
blessedness of even the humblest nook on terra firma, 
safe from the rage of the unstable element. Following 
the coast in quest of the reported wrecks, the first 
sight was a brig thrown up against the dilTs of 
Broadstairs, apparently without any serious injiu-y. 
In Kingsgate Cove was a Quebec timber ship totally 
dismasted and abandoned by her crew, the sea rapidly 
breaking her up. It was about a mile further that, 
descending from the liigh ground to the beach by a 
rugged path between the chalky cliffs, we came in sight 
of the vessels represented in the engraving. They 
were two Indiamen of the largest class, and their 
esc2^ from destruction, it seems, was entirely owing 
to their channel pibts, who finding that the fury of 
the gale rendered it impossible to keep off the land, 
determined to run the ships ashore at the most 
favourable place, which they had done with such pre- 
oiaion and success that but little damage was sustained, 
and both vessels were got off and shortly after were 
enabled to resume theur stations in the India trade. 
But for this providential preservation, these noble 
ships would have been added to the list of those which 
Lave perished on the fatal sands of the Goodwin. 



THE PUNJAUB AND ITS PEOPLE.' 



VOL. IX. 



Although constituting the seat of some of the 
most important possessions of Great Britain, there 
has, perhaps, been less general knowledge diffused 
respecting the great divisions of India than concern- 
ing abnost any other portion of the globe. Most 
persons were contented to regard India from a distance 
as a territory almost limitless in extent, famed through 
ages for the richness of its scenery, the tropical heat 
of its climate, as the mine whence proceeded rich 
fabrics, fine metals, and many of the luxuries as well 
as the necessaries of life ; and to many it was shadowed 
forth as the grave of the Englishman who, ambitious 
of distinction, honour, and wealth, ventured to set 
his foot upon its shores. The ideas of men expand 
and develope themselves in progress of time, and 
reqiure fresh supplies of knowledge in proportion as 
the intellect of the great human family attains strength. 
People are now no longer contented with partial in- 
vestigations ; they require to be made familiar with 
districts of which they have hitherto, perhaps, only 
heard the name ; and when it is learnt that over the 
vast Indian domains are scattered millions of men 
divided into so many distinct tribes, sometimes tra 
ding with, but oftcncr in antagonism with each other 
and that each of these tribes or divisions of men have 
peculiar habits and customs, distinct forms of re- 
ligiopi, and are bound together by various social ties, 
then, indeed, the investigation becomes of more im- 
mediate interest. 

The late sanguinary^battles in Southern India have 
naturally attracted a considerable share of attention 
to the Punjaub, and the public are anxious to possess 
some idea of the people inhabiting the banks of the 
rivers Sutlej and Chenab. We shall, therefore, en- 
deavour to present our readers with a brief and rapid 
account of the Sikhs and the province over which 
they are scattered. 

The Sikh territory may be considered as one of the 
most interesting and valuable portions in continental 
India, scarcely excepting those ahready in our posses- 
sion. The extraordinary richness of the soil, the advan- 
tages of its situation, both in a political and commercial 
point of view, with its numerous navigable rivers, and 
commanding as it does the grand routes to Central 
Asia, support the opinion that its natural advantages 
are equal, if nor superior, to most of the East India 
Company's possessions. The Punjaub, or Sikh terri- 
tory, as extended by Ranjit Singh, covers a superficial 
area of 135,000 square miles, with a population of 
five millions, of whom scarcely 500,000 are genuine 
Sikhs. It is divided into doabs, or lands lying 
between two rivers, which are Julinder, Bari, Reehna, 
Shihut, and Sind Sagur, with the Derajat, and 
Peshauwar, the right bank of the Indus. The 
district derives its name from two Persian words, 



(I) 1. " A History of the Sikhs, fh>m the Origin of the Nation to 
the Battles of the Sutlej." By Joseph DAvey Cunningham. 

Murray, 1849. 2. " A History of Iho Reigning Family of 

Lahore." Smith fr Elder. 1849. 3. "Four Months in the 

Marches of Mooltan.** Chapman. 1849. 
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signifying five riTen, although, in reality, six may be 
said to enrich the soil. The Sutlej, taking its rise in 
the distant mountains of Thibet, follows an irregular 
and unimpeded course for 200 miles, descending 
through the yalleys of the Himalaya range, until it, 
at length, flows down upon the country where, joined 
by numerous tributaries, it enters the plains of the 
iSinjaub at Roopur, and is soon afterwards enlarged 
by the addition of the Beah, whose source is also 
found in the Himalaya Mountains. The rivers now 
form one, known by the name of Ghara, which pre- 
sents a breadth of 290 yards at the driest season, 
whilst its depth is twelve feet. Previous to its con- 
fluence with the Chenab the stream loses much of its 
rapidity, and rolls slowly, whilst the appearance of the 
surface is discoloured and muddy. The surrounding 
country is low and marshy, and two distinct courses 
of the rivers Chenab and Ghara» though in reality 
united, may be traced for many miles, the colour of 
the former being deep red, while the waves of the 
latter are pale in the extreme. The source of the 
Chenab is traced far beyond the Chinese frontier. 
After receiving many tributary streams, it emerges 
upon the plains at Bohursi, and becomes navigable 
for small boats after passing Akluir. Its course is 
rapid, and its breadth constantly varies, sometimes 
expanding to three-quarters of a mile, and then 
shrinking its dimensions to 600 yards. 

The Ranoe rises in Yailu, among the Himalaya 
Mountains, but is not navigable until within a mode- 
rate distance of the capital. Its course is extremely 
winding, and its banks, fringed with tamarisks and 
reeds, vary in height from twenty to forty feet 
In the adjacent country are found numerous villages, 
inhabited by past4)ral tribes wholly devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. A tract of land possessing extreme 
beauty stretches between this river and the Beah. 
Villages and country-houses, adorned with gardens, 
are scattered here and there, and around them flourish 
the apricot, the peach-tree, the almond, the apple, the 
orange, the fig, the greengage, the date, the mango, 
the grape, the lemon, and numerous other fruits. 

The principal towns, Lahore, Amritsar, Mooltan, 
Narpur, Runjabad, and Putlerj, lie in Badi, which is 
the most important of the doabs, and is well cultivated, 
although the soil in some places is exceedingly poor. 

The general aspect of the country presents many 
extraordinary features. To the north the range of 
the snow-capped Himalaya towers to an almost in- 
credible height, range above range, until the most 
distant summits are utterly lost in the vast expanse 
of cloud and sky above. In the bosoms of these 
hiUs are valleys of the richest fertility, where verdure 
is found in the most luxurious perfection. Flowers, 
and shrubs, and palms, flourish in these solitudes, 
diffusing fragrance through the air. From the feet 
of these lofty ranges stretch chain after chain of 
smaller hills, inhabited by Rajpoot communities. 
Quitting these, the traveller finds himself on a vast 
and apparently illimitable plain, extending for more 
than three hundred miles, to the confluence of the 



Indus and Punjabad, through which the noUft rivers 
of the Punjaub wander, losing each other in their 
meeting, and then rolling on united, to carry fertiliza- 
tion over the surrounding countries. On the banks 
of the stream the richest verdure prevails ; dose on 
the edges pine trees rise and overiiang the water, 
whibt here and there broad open expanses, on which 
a hamlet or town has been erected, stretch away. 
The tall palms spread their branches over the cottage 
roofs, for the most part inhabited by quiet and rural 
tribes of men. Sometimes dense masses of jangle 
extend for miles, and are lost at last in the skirts of 
immense woods. 

The country, however, seems broken up into irre- 
gular patches of cultivation; from some portions the 
highest system of tillage is evident, while in con- 
tiguous districts, the utmost neglect is observable. 
There can be no doubt that under a fostering rule the 
Punjaub might become one of the most valuable of 
our Indian possessions. The rank growth of the 
jungle, the ra{)id shooting forth of eveiy descriptioB 
of wild vegetation, are convincing proofs of the fertility 
of the soU, and what might it not become under judi- 
cious management and oontroL As it is, there is little 
of the march of civilization apparent among the Sikhs, 
who stni adhere to the wildest superstitions, and are 
as a people plunged in the deepest ignorance. 

We shall not in the brief limits to whidi we ate 
necessarily confined be enabled to present our readers 
with more than a cursory glance at the most important 
towns. Those which have been the scene of tiie late 
and earlier battles naturally form the centre ci the 
greatest interest. For two or three miles before 
reaching the capital, the road is marked by heaps ol 
ruins disclosing remains of mosques or mausoleums, 
sufficiently removed from utter decay to betray traoea 
of their former magnificence, and, as yon draw near, 
Lahore itself presents a confused heap of buildings, 
towering high above the walls, or half buried among 
trees. Large domes rise here and there glittering in 
the sun, and splendid fronts of houses are beheld in 
all directions. The wall by which the town is sur- 
rounded is between thirty and forty feet in height, 
and strengthened at pr6per intervals by towers and 
bastions. The streets are narrow, and, like thoae of 
most oriental dties, dirty in the extreme, and are 
crowded by a populaticm of upwards of a hundred 
thousand souls. 

Amritsar, though it is not genaraUy regarded as 
the capital, was doubtless in former times intended 
for that distinction. The fortifications and defenoes 
are infinitely superior to those of Lahore, wbjihsk its 
size and population are much more considerable. This 
town possesses an extensive oommerce, and earries 
on krge manufactories of silks, coarse eloths, and 
shawls. 

Mooltan is a large and important town; it waa 
captured by Ranjit Singh in 1818, and was once 
famous as an emporium of trade, in which respect its 
importance has latterly considerably decreased. It 
stands at the south-west angle of the province, at a 
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dutanoe of three miles from the Chenab. It U sur- 
rounded by ft wall fifty feet in height, with six gates, 
distributed two on the south, two on the north, and 
two on the east and west sides. Bound the city lie 
^ scattered tombs and mosques, with many ruins of 
ancient buildings. 

The climate of the Punjaub is yeiy different in 
diAereut districts. The mountains in winter are 
heavily clothed with snow, which commonly continues 
from Noyember to the middle of January, and some- 
times lies on the ground to the depth of four or five 
feet. This is succeeded by a brief spring, followed 
by a summer of intense heat ; yet notwithstanding the 
height to which tha thermometer rises, the climate of 
tlie Pvi}aQb is by no means uncongenial to the Euro- 
pean eonstitution.''" Indeed, the proportionate amount 
of sickness is much less than in other districts. 

The productions of the proyince are of a highly 
varied and valuable nature* At the phdns abundance 
of rice, wheat, barley, and other grains are grown; 
indigo is cultivated eastward of Lahore, and the 
tobacco raised near Modtan is equalled only by that 
of Persia. Although the sugar-cane thrives luxu- 
riantly in many parts of the province, it does not 
equal in sise that of Hindustan; the sugar, how- 
ever, is itself infinitely superior in quality. Pniits 
of every description are plentiful and of the finest 
quality. The large rosy-cheeked apple carries us back 
to England, while the traveller may regale in a rich 
supply of peaohesy gn^tes, ahnonds, figs, i^ricots, 
plums, greengages, pomegranates, mangoes, oranges, 
lemons, quinces, &c 

In the bosoms of the mountuns are found alum 
and sulphur; white nitre is collected on the plains, 
whilst mines of copper, lead, and antimony exist in 
various places. There are many valuable 'animab to 
bo met with. The horses are of a very fine breed, 
while hards of camels, buffaloes, and even elephants, 
inhabit the jungle, and may be seen quietly browsing 
on the plains. Other creatures also, less friendly to 
man, as the tiger and the panther, are to be found, 
and the wild districts of the north abound with 
hyenas, bears, lynxes and jackals. The mountains 
are frequented by great numbers of hawks, eagles, 
herons and pheasants, and the rivers are well stocked 
with fish. 

Many important manufactories of shawls, silks, 
satinS) brocades, carpets, and cotton cloths, exist in 
several towns in the Punjaub. When Bemier visited 
the province, more than forty thousand looms were 
incessant^ employed in producing the most exquisite 
shawls, for which there once existed a great demand, 
which has, owing to the competition of the traders, 
much decreased. MooUan is oelebrated for its silks, 
and at Sealhot t^iere is a paper manufactory. 

The oooupatioiis of the Sikhs are. of a varied 
Mture, and they generally display some degree of 
exoitem^it and enthusiasm in whatever they attempt. 
Near Harrikee, Barr observed a man making pottery 
in the simplest nuumer possible. In the centre of a 
circular hole, two feet and a half in depth by as many 



in diameter, a wooden staff was inserted, and upon 
this, dose to the bottom, but not touching it, was a 
solid wheel of wood, while another of smaller dimen- 
sbns was fixed nearer to the top. The apparatus 
was planted perpendicularly in the ground, mid the 
man, sitting on the edge of the cavity, worked the 
larger wheel with his foot, whilst with his hands he 
moulded the clay, placed on the smaller one, into 
whatever form he requiredl He was seen to con- 
struct an utensil somewhat in the shape of a fiower- 
pot, which he finished with great neatness in less than 
five minutes. 

The erection of dwelling-houses constitutes an 
important branch of industry, and has been brought 
to some perfecticm both as to comfort and appearance. 
Flat-roofed, pointed-roofed, and cottage-shaped houses 
are among the most common. They are substantially 
built, and thatched with bamboo and various other ma- 
terials, so abundantly found in the jungle. 

The inhabitants of the Punjaub are an extremely 
superstitious^ and ignorant race, composed for the 
most part of the Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes, of 
J&ts, and Gujars; from these the soldiery are prin- 
cipally recruited. They believe devoutly in all kinds 
of witehcraft, spells, and omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and choose auspidous moments for commencing 
undertakings. The Hindoos are quiet and inoffensive 
in their manners. The Sikh population generally are 
remarkftble for their hospitality. They are fine hand- 
some men, with a cast of countenance somewhat 
resembling that of the Jew, their manly appearance 
being increased by the magnificent beards and 
mustaduos which they wear. The fondness for show 
and gaudy colours is excessive, especially amongst the 
higher class, whose costume usually consists of a 
yellow, orange, crimson, or some other bright coloured 
robe, with a tiurban to correspond. The majority 
cany a spear, or sword and shield, and take great 
delight in decorating themsdves with the dorsal 
fcaUiers of the heron. 

Continual dilutes arise among the people respecting 
village boundaries and the oom-se of streams ; these 
often lead to bloodshed. The 2^mindars inhabiting 
the regions contiguous to the foimtain head are in the 
habit of turning the water over their own lands, while 
those dwelling further down on the plains arc debarred 
from its freshening and fertilizing influence. Other 
sources of contention exist between the Sikhs and the 
Mohammedans; the deadliest animosity is fostered, and 
pushed to such an extreme tlmt they will refuse to 
fight in the same ranks and will not intermany. 

This leads us to the subject of betrothments, which 
in the Punjaub take place at a very early age, and 
these engagements are sddom l»roken through, though, 
should such a contingency occur, the piesente made at 
the commencement are returned by the parente unless 

(I) A» an intUnce of crediilily «nd igaor a nce, ft may be mcntloiwd 
that in 1838 a fakir aoqoired great odebiitjr bjr jweceBdiiig to bury 
bioMelf for months beneath the earth, and to rise again at wilL 
He was called the burying fakir, and even delnded tome Europeans, 
who put his ingenuity to a aevere, and, as they ttiouf ht, satisfactory 
test. 
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they can find a substitute for the girl. The ceremony 
of marriage in the Punjaub bears a resemblance to 
that observed among most unciTilized tribes. Early in 
the morning, the bridegroom, arraying himself in all the 
pomp which his circumstances may permit, mounts a 
horse, and, attended by a crowd of friends and relatives, 
proceeds to the house of the bride, where the ceremony 
is performed in the presence of a numerous party. On 
the return the lady is escorted, to the sound of drums 
and cymbals, to her future home. Gaily caparisoned 
horsemen attend her train, and a man follows her 
steed, beanng a huge chattah or umbreUa, covered, 
among the common people, with coloured pi^r only, 
but with the rich formed of a more elegant raateriaL 
Long pendants descend around it, and beneath its shade 
the dark maiden is conducted to her husband's dwelling. 
Crowds assemble from all parts of the village or town 
to witness the procession, and follow it wit^h admiring 
eyes until it is lost to view. The people are fond of 
amusement and show of any kind. Their civilization is 
adapted to holiday-making and festivals, which are of 
frequent occurrence. Fireworks, dancers, processions, 
and gay gardens, enter largely into their idea of 
enjoyment. They take great pleasure in the display 
of magnificent dresses, arms, and finely C£^)arisoned 
horses. 

Some instances of Suttee still occur among the Sikh 
population, though it is now a rare circumstance. They, 
however, bum their dead upon a pyre. When the 
young of either sex are to be conveyed to their last 
home, they wrap the body in a piece of orange coloured 
cloth, and placing it on a sort of litter, bear it on their 
shoulders from the house of sorrow. A few men 
follow as mourners, and after them women robed in 
wliite walk two by two, chanting a solemn dirge in 
that low whining tone which all orientals know so 
well how to assume. If a river be near, they advance 
slowly to its brink, and logs being heaped one upon 
another, the body is softly laid upon them, more wood 
is then piled up, and at last the fire b conmiunicated, 
amidst the shrieks and ^mentations of the mourners, 
who beat themselves and each other at intervals till 
the corpse is entirely consumed. They then depart to 
their respective homes. 

Robbery is of frequent occurrence here, as in all 
other portions of India. Instances of the most 
astonishing dexterity are related, which go far to prove 
that an organized system exists all over the province. 
The poor scarcely ever obtain redress, for justice is 
administered with an uneven and often bribe-directed 
hand. The robbers arc often clever enough to escape 
detection. When, however, criminals are caught, they 
are punished by the loss of a nose, an ear, one hand, or 
both, according to the aggravated or trifling nature of 
their guilt. A rich offender generally contrives to 
evade these little inconveniences by the payment of 
a reasonable sum of money. 

No dereliction from the path of duty is punished 
more severely than any iiiifringcment of the tenets 
laid down by their religion. To eat the flesh of an 
ox or to kill a cow is a capital offence, and the Sikh 



who ventures to commit the crime is punished with 
death. Any attempt to practise forbidden arts or 
make profession of witchcraft is visited with severe re- 
prehension. In a particular spot among the monntains 
exist two poob, beneath whose waters many such 
offenders sleep. They are brought, accompanied by 
the holy men, to the spot, and with a milbtone round 
their necks are plunged in, in order to convince the 
credulous that they had no power to resist the ju3t 
vengeance of man. 

The religion of the Sikhs b full of superstition and 
gross errors. It may, in fact, be termed a species of 
debm, blended with the absurdities of the Hindoo 
faith, and the fabulous inventions of the Mohammedan, 
creed. The number of idob, it b true, has conaideniUj 
decreased, for it was the constant endeavour of Nannc 
Shah, the great founder of the sect, to upset the worBhip 
of images. Many observances, trifling and puerile in 
their nature, they long and tenaciously chmg to, as the 
limpet clings to the rock, and only loosed their hold after 
long and violent efforts. Tobacco b forbidden, but with 
the strange inconsbtency which so often characterises 
an imperfect faith, spirituous liquors are drunk, when* 
ever and in as great quantities as they can be procured, 
while the use of the intoxicating opium and bhang is 
universal. The precepts of Nanuc inculcated much 
of peace and good-will towards men ; but many of his 
simple rules were lost sight of by degrees, when per- 
secution and malice aroused the spirit of warfare, and 
compelled the Sikhs to defend, themselves against the 
aggressors. The holy man continually preyed upoa 
his followers, that ho was sent to reconcile jarring 
creeds, to inculcate the practice of good works, and 
to put down disputes and contentions, which were as 
impious as. they were unjust. He taught that the 
good should go to Paradise, and those who were 
neither remarkable for their good deeds, nor dbtin- 
gubhed for their sins, should again rcvbit the earth« 
whibt the souls of the wicked should animate the 
bodies of dogs aud cats. Nanuc composed the first 
part of the Adi Grauth, which, written in verse, b 
constantly read to the people. The subject of the 
poem b the Almighty, the beauty of religion aud 
virtue, as contrasted with the hideousucss of impiety 
and vice. 

The Sikh people owe their origin and faith to this, 
in some respects, extraordinary man. i'rom hb ear- 
liest youth he displayed the deepest attachment to 
virtue, and was remarkable for lib piety. He was 
bom in 1469, at Salbunder, in the lidiore province, 
and being educated as a merchant, left hb home with 
a considerable sum of money, to trade in salt. On 
hb way he encountered a party of travelling fakirs, 
in a state of great destitution, aud could not refrain 
from dbtributing hb store among them ; after which, 
he was compelled to return to hb family, and explain 
v/hat he had done. He was subsequenUy plaood with 
hb uncle, a merchant, with the view of inclining him 
more strongly to business, but all hb attention wis 
directed to charity and ctmvcrsation with the devout. 
Prom hb earliest youth he had evidently conceived 
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the plan of instituting a new religion among the in- 
habitants of the Punjaub. He perceived the dis- 
tracting elements, and irreconcileable superstitions 
which then disfigured their worship, and the evib to 
which thej gave birth, and all his studies and habits 
of reflection, inspired him with the idea of a purer 
religion. 

"VVlien arrived at the proper age, he set out on his 
travels, for the purpose of enlarging the range of his 
knowledge, and acquiring a more perfect acqiiaintance 
with men. After visiting the tomb of Mohammed, 
the shrine of Mecca, he returned tlirough Persia and 
I Cabul to his native province, where he gradually 
surrounded himself with followers. The fame of his 
genius and learning spread, and many converts flocked 
around bim, eager to be instructed in the principles 
of the new faith. The character of the man inspired 
them with respect. He possessed great penetration 
and remarkable fortitude and perseverance, wliile, for 
an oriental, he displayed much tolerance and modera- 
tion. Nanuc Shah was followed by many successors, 
by no means remarkable for their talents and virtue, 
until Ram Das, famed for his pious works and the 
building of the sacred reservoir of Amritsar. Aijun- 
rade, his son, who succeeded him, was put to death 
by the Mohammedan governor of Lahore, at the in- 
stigation of a rival. His son summoned the Sikhs 
to arm ; the call was obeyed, and a flame of war was 
kindled which the lapse of many years saw raging 
with undiminished fury. Until Gavind Goor possessed 
power, the Sikh religion maintained its character 
unaltered, but this holy man introduced new features, 
and considerably improved its tenefcs. From this time 
forth, the history of the Sikhs is intricate and obscure. 
To follow it through a series of battles and conflicts 
with reigning powers, would be utterly impossible in 
the space of an article such as ours. Por years they 
disappear almost entirely from the annals of the 
Punjaub^ and when they emerge from this gloom, 
it is as plunderers and oppressors of all who were 
opposed to them in religious belief. 

They» however, gathered strength and importance 
by gradual degrees, and at length, in 1740, after the 
invasion of the Affghans, took possession of the 
Doab of JuUendar, and became a strong people, and 
ultimately subjugated the whole country. Prom the 
time of Maha Singh, father of Ranjit Singh, until the 
death of that [prince, the history of the Punjaub is, 
doubtless, well known to most of our readers ; and 
were it otherwise, our limits forbid us to detail it. 
Many works relative to that period have been pub- 
lished, explanatory of events, and descriptive of the 
social aspect of the times. Throughout his life, 
Ranjit had, whether from policy or inclination, dis- 
played a friendly disposition towards the English, — 
a feeling which was not shared by his ministers. 
Upon his death, these hostile feelings became apparent, 
and the Sikh axpital, in which Ranjit had maintained 
comparative order and repose, became the theatre of 
intrigue, murder, and assassination, lliere existed 
In Lahore a set of ambitious and jealous men, eager 



to establish themselves on the Guddce to the preju- 
dice of young Dhuleep, the son of their late ruler, 
whom they desired to destroy. The Maharanee, 
eager to secure the ultimate succession of his son, 
gave the preference of prime minister to his own 
private favourites, and was continually engaged in 
intrigues and machinations, calculated utterly to 
subvert order and destroy peace. A series of murders 
commenced, which speedily plunged the capital into a 
state of irremediable confusion. One traitor after 
another paid the penalty of his transgressions ; — for 
no sooner had he apparently paved the way to his own 
aggrandizement, than the hand of a rival struck him 
down from the pinnacle on which his ambition had 
placed him. The treaty which Ranjit had concluded 
with the British Government was. infringed in every 
possible way; and this, with the disorganized and 
pitiable state of the Lahore population, rendered the 
interference of the English necessary in 184:6. Lito 
all these events Captain Cunningham has entered at 
considerable length. He has given a correct.view of 
the state of tilings subsequent and previous to the 
death of Ranjit Singh, and has taken infinite pains to 
detail every interesting event to his readers. He was 
pre-eminently calculated to speak of the Sikhs from 
his long residence in the province, where he lived for 
eight years during an important period of its history 
With patient laborionsness, and indefatigable perse- 
verance, the author has amassed the materials of his 
work, and has presented us with a valuable and instruc- 
tive volume upon a much desired subject. The history 
of the Sikhs has long been wanted,— at least, such 
a history as that before us. There is some confusion 
in the earlier portion, owing to the immense mass of 
facts which are crowded into the pages; but this, 
with some little additional trouble, might have been 
remedied. 

Into the author's views respecting the future policy 
to be pursued with regard to the Punjaub, this is not 
the place to enter. We refrain from discussing the 
politics of the question, because our columns are not 
habitually devoted to such subjects ; and we abstain 
from endeavouring to shadow forth the future, because 
experience has shown how dangerous it is to reckon 
on the wisdom of statesmen. We merely desire our 
readers to institute in their ovm minds a comparison be- 
tween the independent populations of India and those 
under English rule ; to weigh the chance of civiliza- 
tion in the native states and in the British provinces, 
— to contrast the degradation, misery, poverty, and 
tyranny, which are the normal condition of those 
districts now languishing under the influence of ex- 
piring native power, with the peace, prosperity, and 
gradual enlightenment of those Indian races who now 
travel on the road to civilization, happiness, and 
freedom, under the shadow of British rule, and to ask 
themselves the question, — ^What course will be most 
beneficial to humanity ? 

And if the objection arises in the reader's mind-*- 
Is annexation just ?— have we a right to extend our 
fostering arms over the Punjaub P— then we request 
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them to glance back over the late history of the 
province. The invasion, twice repeated, of the terri- 
tories of an ally, the violation of ail engagements, the 
treacherous assassinations and conspiracies, of which 
the clearest evidence has proved its native rulers 
guilty, — these are the justifications of conquest. 
The battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, gave us a title to the possession of the 
province. Why, therefore, was all that blood shed at 
Mooltan, Chillianwallah, and BamnuggurP Clearly 
because we neglected to do then what we shall ulti- 
mately be compelled to do, — because we sought to 
inspire vitality into a corpse. It is like cutting down 
a noxious pluit ; unless you root it up, it will grow 
again with more rankness than before. The simile is 
exactly applicable to the case : what has happened, 
may and will happen again. The policy of annexation 
will spread plenty, peace, and freedom over the 
Punjaub, whilst its contrary principle, if acted upon, 
will sow the seeds of fresh battles, ft^h disasters, 
fresh conquests, and, in a word, give birth to other 
dear-bought victories, like that of ChiUian wallah, to 
drench the land with blood, and to scatter sorrow and 
mourning through thousands cf English and Ladian 
homes. 



A RABBINICAL LEGEND.» 

BT ntiniRIOK LAWBKKei. 

Ths shades of evening fell upon the land. 
And Abraham knelt within his tent, and called. 
As was hit wont, upon the Holy Qod. 

There came a stranger to the patriarch's tent, 

A solitary, wcanr wayfarer, 

Tears^tricken, hunger^mitten, travel-soiled, 

And pray'd and said, *' Have pity on the poor. 

And give me leave to rest my limbs awhile, 

And cool my parch'd lips from the stranger's jSask." 

And Abraham heard, and in the name of Him 
Who in one likeness fiishioa'd all mankind, 
Went forth and took the stranger by the hand. 
And brought him in, and gave him bread to eat, 
And fumish'd him with water from his flask. 

And Abraham ask*d him not from whence he came, 
Whither he journey 'd, or what name he bore ; 
But for that he was weary, and distress'd 
By toil and travail, hungry and athlrst, 
Besought him, saying : ** Sqjoum thou with me. 
And in my tent with me and mine abide. 
And share my morning and my mid-day meal. 
That when thou art refreshed and satisfied, 
Thott mayst proceed itjolcing on thy way." 

Then Abraham tumM him about awhile, 
And fell upon his &ce, and pray'd again. 
And call'd aloud upon the living Qod. 

And lo t the stranger rose, and went aside, 

Nor bent his knee, nor utter'd prayer nor praise. 

But fix'd his eyes upon the setting sun, 

And murmur*d something, which as Abraham heard. 

His wrath was kindled, and he spake and said : 



(I) This Apdogne it qootad bj Bkhop Jerainj Tajrlor in bU 
" Liberty of Prophefying.'* In the present version a sUght altera- 
tion has boon made in the story. 



*' There is One Qod, who made the heavens and earth, 

To whom alone all homage should be paid ; 

Him shouldst thou worship, Him shouldst thou adore; 

The stars of night, the sun, the firmament, 

Are his, and form'd and fashion'd by his hand. 

Why call'st thou not upon his name with me I " 



The stranger answer*d : '* Worship thou thy Qod, 
Nor in thy tent will I blaspheme his name^ 
But I have never learnt to prav to him : 
I worship not with thee^ nor thou with ma." 

Then Abraham took the stranger by the arm. 
And thrust him forth, and drove him fh)m the tent. 
And so with foroe eonstrain'd him to depart 

And Abraham fell upon his face again. 

And caird once more aloud upon his Qod: 

And lo ! a voice addressed him as he pray'd. 

** Oh, Abraham, Abraham I " Abraham knew the voice, 

And spake and anawer'd, ^ Yea, Lord, here am L" 

Then said the Lord : " Where is the man that sought 
For food and shelter at my servant's hands — 
The stranger that I sent to thee to nigktt" 

And Abraham answered, " He refused to call 
Upon thy name, and own thee for his Qod, 
And I was wroth, aad sent him on his way." 

Then spake the Lord .* " Is he not old and poor- 
Have / not borne with him these hundred years. 
And couidst not thou, the servant of my ehoiee. 
Bear with his presenee for a single night 1 " 

And Abraham rose, and knew that he had ainn*d. 
And smote his breast, and groan'd within himself. 
And cried and said : *'Tiie Lord my Qod is good. 
Now therefore I will turn aad seek the maa, 
And bring him in unto n^ tent again s 
For sorely he shall rest with me to-night.** 

So Abraham paasM forth, and sought the maa ; 
And wandering o'er the waste with heavy hearty 
Wliat time the shadows dartien'd all the land. 
Found him at length, as through the wildemesa 
He jonmey'd on with toilsome step and slow. 

And Abraham ealM after him, and said : 
" Oh, stranger, I have done a grie? ous wrongs 
And sinn'd against my Qod exceedingly; 
Now, therefore, I beseech thee, turn agahi. 
And rest thine aged limbs this night with me, 
And en the morrow take wfaate'er then wilt ; 
For so the Lord my Qod oommandeth me." 

So Abraham caused the stranffer to return. 
And brought him back with him unto his tent. 
And on the morrow Abraham praj*d the hoHL 
To bless the man with further length of days 
And heart and mind to learn and do His iiiiL 



THE mSTOEY OF A HOtJSEHOLD.' 

BT niRAH lUUA MVLOCK. 



CUAPTEB in.^TfiB FUtST DeATH IK THE FaJOLT. 

Afteb Margaret's wedding, oar house was nerv 
quite 80 cheerful as before. Miles went away to a 
distant school, and Dcnra became Kate's p«]^ for mj 
mother would never consent to send her dtrnghtefs from 



(I) Continued from p. 153. 
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the saered precincts of home, the only place where a 
joiin^ gill's mind and heart can be alike nurtured. I 
fdloved m J profession of medidne. Hiring still in my 
father's boose. 

Herbert, helpless as he was doomed to be through 
life, acd sad as that life had now become through 
the seyeranoe of the sweet tie which had subsisted 
from his birtb, — ^jet endured patiently his mono- 
tonous existence. Kate became to him as she always 
had been to me, the kindest sister that ever man had; 
yet he nerer loved her like Margaret. 

It was early autumn when Margaret went away ; 
winter came and found Herbert still i»ning for his 
twin-sister. His continual ill-health had given him 
almost ike clinging tenderness of a girl ; indeed, at 
nineteen, Herbert was in many things a mere child. 
In a thousand ways Margaret had become essential to 
him ; she it was who soothed his waywardness, who 
found for bim all kinds of amusement, and prevented his 
devoting himself to any undue study. In intellect 
Herbert had the strength of manhood; in every 
thing dse he was a boy stilL IfTow that Margaret was 
gone, he dung solely to his books for pleasure, and 
no persuasions could allure him from them. He 
grew more reserved, less simple and child-like, and 
though his health was scarcely worse than usual, still 
there darkened more and more over his face that 
strange shadow, half-solemn, half -mournful, which we 
nnoonsdously associate with the idea of future sorrow, 
or regard as the omen of eariy death. 

Christmas came, and we all met together once 
more — all but one ! Yet we knew that she was happy 
saJHng over the blue waters with him who, as she 
had nid with the enthusiasm of a young wife, "made 
every place home to her." Still tiiere was one gone 
from among us ; and when we gathered round the 
dinner-table there was one vacant seat, by Herbert's 
side. My mother glanced towards it, and burst into 
tears. Kate silenUy glided thither, but Herbert, with 
the waywardness in which he now indulged at times, 
signed her to return to her own place. Not another 
word was said about Margaret ; but that Christmas 
dinner was the first sad and silent one we had ever 
had. 

AH evening we were very quiet ; Margaret's piano 
remained unopened, and the unfaiUng jests of Miles 
could elicit a smile from none but Dora. Herbert sat 
reading in his arm-chair. Once or twice during the 
evening I watched his countenance change, whue he 
pressed his hand suddenly to his heart. But when 
I spoke to him, he only answered that it was a slight 
pain which was quite usual to him — ^nothing worth 
"Doctor Bernard's'* notice. That night my father 
gave us his simple and heart-felt " God bless you all, 
my children !" with more solemnity than usual ; and 
for the first time we separated without the accustomed 
mirthful chorus, to which every one used to add his 
or her voice, whether musical or not. It was the 
last Christmas-day we ever spent together. 

I returned to my professional duties, and was but 
httle at home. It was a bitter winter, and we were 



not surprised that Herbert suffered much in con- 
sequence. We had been so long accustomed to his 
illness, that we never thought his health was failing. 
Letters from Margaret cheered and brightened him ; 
her absence, she said, was likely to last only five 
years instead of ten, and then Edmund was determined 
never to leave Enghmd more. Kate told me how 
much this good news had affected our invalid, — at 
first abnost dangerously so, for the throbbing pain at 
his heart had alarmed her by its frequency. But 
Herbert now looked so well, and seemed so cheerful, 
that his kind sister soon lost all fear. 

One evening I returned home, having been absent 
from the dull dawn of a winter's morning until late 
at night. I rode through the court-yard— fastened 
my horse, and, without seeing any person, walked 
through the dark fir-tree alley, to the hall-door. 
No light came from the windows on the snow-covered 
grass; but I was scarcely surprised, for it was a 
night in which every one would shut out the cold 
with double barricades. My usual light knock 
sounded hollow and strange, I thought; but in a 
moment the door was opened by my sister. 

" It is a late hour for you, Kate," I said. 

She did not speak, but her looks terrified me. 

" Has any thing hi^[^)ened P" I hastily asked. 

Kate threw her arms round my neck, and sobbed as 
though her heart were breaking. j 

Death had entered our house for the first time ; 
the gentle, long stricken Herbert was no more 1 He 
had died suddenly a few hours before, of that fearful 
heart-disease which calls away its victims in a moment. 
Kate was leaning over his easy-chair in cheerful talk, 
when the dread summons came. One affectionate 
look— one pressure of her hand— one word, " Mar- 
gareiP* and the soul had departed. Oar brother 
was now numbered with the dead. 

I do not see why we should pray to be delivered 
from "sudden death." To those who walk with 
their eyes turned heavenward, not shrinking from the 
dread Angel, but looking calmly on his face, until all 
its horror is changed into a solemn beauty, there is no 
fear, whether he come with a slow warning, or with a 
lightning summons. Equally peaceful are the arms 
of the great Deliverer, whether they creep around us 
with the stealthiness of wasting sickness, or snatch 
us away in the embrace of a moment. And to those 
who survive, is it not almost always better that the 
wrendi should be sudden than that they should watch 
the lingering agonies of slow disease, until love itself 
grows feebler, and even learns to pray that the sufferer 
may be freed ? 

Thus thought I, as in the stiUness of that solemn 
midnight I stood with Kate beside me, and looked on 
the marble features of our dead brother. We did not 
murmur— we fblt that it was best it should be so. 
For Herbert we could not grieve. Life to him 
had been a weary road, save for the continual 
sunshine of love that had surrounded him. If a 
change should come, he could not have borne it. I 
knew, more than Kate did, that there was a dond 
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^tliering over us, and I felt almost thankful that poor 
Herbert had been taken away from the sorrow to 
come, though it was then only as a faint shadow in 
the distance. 

I have not yet spoken of my father and mother in 
their affliction. Perhaps in a large family, the com- 
panionship between parents and children is not so 
close as when there are few to divide that parental 
love. My father and mother were so united to each 
other that they had no favourites among the children. 
Their joys and sorrows were shared together through 
many long years of wedded life; and when this 
greatest blow came, the husband and wife chmg to 
one another, and not even we dared intermingle our 
sorrows with a grief so sacred as theirs. They re- 
mained together, secluded in their own chamber, 
rarely joining the rest of the family, during the whole 
of that gloomy week of death. 

The first death in a household carries with it a 
strange solemnity. Never before had we experienced 
the tokens of the presence of death, — ^the closed 
shutters, the noiseless footsteps, the whispered tones, 
and all those dread formalities which sorrow assumes. 
I do not think this altogether right. Why should we 
close the light of day from us, if we indeed believe as 
we say, that the dead— the righteous dead — are 
blessed, and their spirits are rejoicing in that heaven 
to which we dare not or will not look ? Why should 
we shrink from mentioning the beloved name of 
one departed, or utter it with mournful and pitying 
epithets, when each doctrine of our religion, each 
effort of our reason, teaches us that the great change 
from life to immortality is one joyful, and not 
sorrowfidP I did not then think thus, but I do 
now; and the more so as, from my profession, I 
have been often and often within the shadow of the 
dread Visitant, until I have learned to look upon him 
thus, without fear or undue sorrow. Would that 
I could teach all others to do the same ! 

My father, my brother, and I, laid poor Herbert 
in his solitary grave, the first of our own that we 
had ever stood by. We heard the words of immor- 
tal hope breathed in our Church's sublime burial 
service, and then we returned home. My mother and 
sisters sat in their black robes, calm and serious, but 
without tears. They had subdued their first bitter 
grief, and affection would soon soften it into a tender 
memory of him who was gone. But alas ! for the 
one who had so loved him, and whom he had loved 
best ; who was far away, and knew not that she would 
see his face no more ! From my heart's core I 
grieved at the thought of Margaret. 

Chapter IV. — Ltpe and its Cakes. 
Not long after Herbert's death, I determined to 
quit my father's house, and begin to practise as a 
surgeon in a distant part of the countiy. T did this 
partly because of a few hmts that my father gave of 
his own cares, and the wish he had to see me settled 
and making my way in the world. Ho expressed 



what I thought at the time an undue anxiety for the 
fate of my two sisters, saying then I was their wAa 
stay, that Miles was only a boy, and even then a great 
cause of sorrow, from his thoughtlessness and his 
wild ways. 

I had none of the joy that young men oftea feel at 
leaving the household, for home was to me not a place 
of restraint, but a sweet and pleasant refuge — not a 
dull prison, but a cheerful abode where aU tried to 
mabe a little atmosphere of quiet gaiety. Pe(^>le who 
murmur so constantly at the faults of wild biotheis 
and unruly sons, never think how much the after Ufe 
of both depends on their life at home during the 
interval from childhood to manhood. If it is a wife's 
duty to make for her husband a cheerful and happy 
fireside, surely it is no less that of mother and aistezs 
to do the same for the young men who depend on 
them for so much while they remain at home. True, 
the wife receives the fruit of her care and self-devotian 
in her husband's love and the world's eatimatjna, 
while the mother and sister are rarely requited and 
often forgotten; but the duty remains the same^ 
and the good influence is never wholly lost. 

All this and more had Kate done for me, and my 
greatest trouble in leaving home, was in parting firom 
her. Her good sense, her gentle temper, her strong 
but not too excitable feelings, made her every wi^ 
suited to be my companion and confidant. And so 
she was from childhood ; until the younger ones used 
to laxigh and call us the grave old people— old bachekir 
and old maid in prospective. How far they were 
destined to prove true prophets, my stoiy will tdl in 
good time. However, at present the prediction 
seemed likely to be correct, for Kate had arrived at 
the mature age of twenty-two, without showing any dis- 
position to follow the example of our beautiful Marga- 
ret. I think I have never described Kate; I will do so 
now. She was not beautiful ; her perfectly odourless 
complexion looked faded beside Margaret's lilies and 
roses : yet her delicate features were full of expression; 
she had sweet soft eyes, and beautiful silken hair, of 
that purple bkck which poets call hyadnthine. ^le 
possessed the grace which a refined mind naturally gives 
to a face and form otherwise not lovely ; at first sight 
she seemed an ordinary girl, neither plain nor pretty ; 
but one by one her qualities, personal and mental, 
unfolded themselves, and before you had lived a week 
in the same house with my sister Kate, you would 
have thought her a perfect Venus. 

The day before I left home, Kate and I had a long 
walk and talk together; much good advice did the 
gentle girl bestow, to which her elder brother was 
not too proud to listen, so humbly and unoffendingiy 
was it given. Some men think a woman has no 
capability of judging or of advising ; but I am not 
ashamed to confess that some of Kate's grave speeches 
during that long walk have lingered on my memoij, 
and done me good through life. 

" Bernard," she said, in answer to my vague hopes 
that good fortune might attend me, "you do not k]H)w 
how much a man's fortune in life depends upon him- 
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self. Pate» or rather Proyidenoe, sends the showers 
and sunshine, but all is in yain if man does not sow 
the com. If your steadiness and perseyerance had 
not attracted the notice of good Dr. Cleyeland, he 
would probably neyer have offetcd you this partnership 
which is likely to turn out so well, and which you call 
so fortunate." 

" I am afraid, Kate, you will make me yain, when 
I ought to be pious and thaukful." 

"Not at all," answered my sister; "I will stop 
your mouth with an old adage, dear Bernard — * Pro- 
yidenoe helps those who help themselyes.' And don*t 
be discouraged," she added with a smile, " if you have 
to work from morning till night, or your patients get 
peeyish, and the old doctor cross; go on your way 
steadily, not expecting too much, and you will be a 
great roan yet." 
"Thank you, Kate ; I did not know you thought me 
so deyer." 

Kate's frankness was put to the proof ; she said 
candidly, though affectionately, "I do not consider 
you a man of genius, Bernard, but your talents are 
aboye medioority ; and you will, I trust, desenre thus 
fur the title of a great man, in having made the most 
of your natural powers, and in becoming a useful and 
good member of society in your station, whether it be 
high or low. And depend upon it, no one is or will 
be more proud of you than your sbter Kate." Her 
voice trembled as she ooncludcd. I pressed her arm as 
we walked along, declaring that she was the best and 
truest sister in the world — that I would never give 
her reason to think worse of me than now ; and so 
we went in to prepare for my departure. 

When my father bade me adieu in his study, he 
told me how strong was his confidence that I should 
do well in the world, that as yet he could only add to 
my store a small gift of money which he made me 
take. Things had not gone well in his business lately, 
he said, though he hoped they would amend. 

"But I am getting old, Bernard," ho added, "and 
you may ere long become the head of the family. Two 
of them are gone — ^perhaps it is well for poor Herbert, 
as for Margaret — but there are your mother, your 
sisters, and Miles ; I charge you, act ever towards Uiem 
as I have acted towards you, and towards all my chil- 
dren. Be a good elder brother and guide to them, and if 
I should die before your mother, never forsake her in 
her old age. But I do not doubt you," he continued, 
"you have always been a comfort to me, and, my 
deal Bernard, my best wish for you is that jfour 
eldest son may grow up like mine / " 

Six months after my departure, I was called home 
suddenly— My father was dead, and the family were 
ruined! 



Chapteu v.— Tub Beeakikg-up o? ^he Family. 
Makt and cutting were the observations of our 
neighbours, when it was known that Mr.Oi^ve, 
whom every one thought so well off in his circum- 
stances had died on the verge of insolvency. But the 



world is not half so wicked and cruel as many novel- 
ists — ay, and moralists too, — ^would have us believe, 
making universal the distorted image which exists in 
their own hearts, and walking through life with a pair 
of allegorical green spectacles on their mental eyes. 
There is much goodness and noble kindness in the 
world yet ; and so I thought when many old friends — 
ay, and new ones too— did not turn away from me, 
but gave the hand of fellowship to my ruined father's 
son. Now I saw what a blessing is an unspotted 
name. My father had gone through life blameless ; 
and though by a sudden revulsion in trade he had ex- 
perienced these fatal losses, yet even then he was not 
distrusted. Not one of his creditors obtruded them- 
selves to harass his dying moments, or to add fresh 
agony to the sorrows of the widow and orphans. 

When I shed the tears which even manhood could 
not despise, over ray father's grave, in my heart of 
hearts I blessed him for having left me that best 
of inheritance, a good name — ^and next to that, 
that he had given me the education, mental and 
moral, which is worth all the world's wealth. I had 
never hope(^ for much of his fortune, in which there 
were so many to share,— girls too, whom it is every 
father's duty to consider first ; but still it was a loss 
to me to miss any little help that my father might 
have given me. And then I had my widowed mother, 
whose strength of mind was utterly prostrated, Dor% 
and Miles, all looking to me for support, counsel, and 
comfort. Kate alone, my brave Kate, could think 
and act for herself. 

My sister and I mutually began to arrange our 
father's affairs. Li his last illness he had taken his 
eldest daugliter into his confidence, and therefore 
Kate was a great assistance to me. We found that, 
upon the discharge of some long-standing debts 
owing to him, enough might be collected from the 
wreck of his fortune to dear our father's memory from 
disgrace, and even to leave some trifle over. But we 
must have time ; — and so I went to every one of my 
father's creditors to ask this. It was an undertaking 
that sorely galled my pride, but Kate encouraged me 
in her own gentle way. 

" Sudden misfortune is no shame," she said; " no 
one will think lower of you for what has hi^pened, 
at least no one whose opinion is worth having. You 
were always rather too proud, Bernard," she added 
with a faint smile, " and you think there are no good 
people to be found, when there are many." 

Kate was right; with one or two exceptions, I 
was every where treated with respect instead of 
coolness or insolence. 

" Mr. Bernard Orgrcve," said one old man to me, 
"pay me when you can or when you like ; if never, 
my grand-children will be none the worse for a few 
pounds. I knew your father aU his life; he was an 
honourable man, and it was no fault of his if trouble 
came to him in Ms old age. I don't mind waiting for 
what he owed me, and I shoidd be ashamed of myself 
if I doubted for a moment your father's son." 

Another, whom I had myself known, and whose 
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famUy I liad attended, listened sflently to my* state- 
ment, and ilien said with a brusque manner which I 
should haTe thought unfeeling, had I not seen a strange 
moistness in his eyes, 

"My good sir, I wonder what you think I am made 
oi ! Did you not save the life of my pretty little 
Nelly in that dreadful fcyer, and do you think I 
oould look at her sweet healthy smilmg face, and re- 
member that your father's children were the poorer 
for my taking your money, even though he did legally 
owe it to me ? Mr. Bernard, I won't have a p^nny of 
it ; and to show you that I mean what I say, look 
nere!" 

He took my father's bond, and pushed it between 
the bars of the grate, making several fierce attacks at 
it with the poker until it was quite consumed. Then 
putting his hands in his pockets with a complacent 
smile the worthy man added, 

" Now this matter is ended, so come and see how 
well my Nelly looks, and let my wife give you a cup 
of tea." 

I went home with a full heart. '* You spoke truly, 
dear Kate," said I, when I had told her the result of 
my mission, which brought many bright tears to her 
soft gray eyes, making them softer than ever ; "The 
world is indeed full of goodness." 

•* If we do but strive to deserve it, Bernard. How 
much do we not owe to our exceUent father, whose 
Tirtues have brought a blessing on his children even 
when he is no more !" And Kate repeated in her low 
tones a rhyme from one of the grave, wise old English 
poets that she loved so much : — 

;>' "Only the actions of tlM just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in the dost" 

And now we bad to think of the fature. Our dear 
old home could be ours no longer ; the factory, house, 
and furniture must be sold, and Kate wisely thought 
that the sooner all was over, the better. My poor 
mother clung helplessly and hopelessly to her two 
elder children, suffering us to arrange all as we 
thought best. Her whde life and energies had been 
so wrapped up in my father, she had been so accus- 
tomed to look to him for support in every thing, that 
her mind, never of the highest CHrder, sunk powerless 
under the blow. She moved mechanically about ihe 
house, arranging my father's papers and dothes, as if 
he were alive, and examining her widow's weeds with 
a touching earnestness. She kept Dora, who was my 
father's pet and very like him, constantly by her 
side, sometimes looking wistfully in the child's face 
until a flood of tears came to her relief; but more con- 
stantly her senses were wnq)ped in a dull torpor that 
was more sad than weeping. . When Kate explained to 
her that she was to go and live with Bernard, she at 
first resolutely refused ; but at last we suoceeded in 
persuading her to consent. My kind partner found me 
a small house, and there we agreed should be the 
home of my mother and Dora. Miles would finish 
his school-term in a few months, and then we must 
think of something for him. 



"But you, Kate," I asked, when we had decided 
all these things; "you have said nothing of your- 
self; what are you thinking to doP— I can ncvw part 
with you." 

" It will be painful, Bernard, but there is no other 
chance. It is hard enough upon you to have the 
whole care of my mother and Dora, who are so 
helpless ; I am the onJy one who can do anything; it 
is fitting that I should try." 

" And what will you do, my poor Kate P' 

" I will go out as a governess." 

At first I vehemently opposed this plan, not l^ffoogh 
pride, for, alas ! my pride had been sorely bowed, bat 
because I could not bear to have my favourite sister 
subjected to the caprices of others, without a hoaie 
or a brother to shield her. But Kate succeeded at 
last in persuading mc that she was right. 

" If I do meet with a little unkindness," she said, 
"you know I have a quiet spirit to make the best of 
it. I am not beautiful, and have some little dignity, I 
hope, so that I can take care of myself. And thesiy aot 
being quite so proud as my dder brother, I shall aot 
suffer so mueh if I should meet with a few sligfats. 
But I do truly believe that the treatment the worid 
gives us depends much upon ourselves." 

"And shall we never have a home together agaio, 
Kater 

" Yes, if you get rich, or Dora marries, I will come 
and keep house for you, Bernard ; that is, if you have 
not by that time a better and dearer housekeeper 
than your sister Kate." 

I smiled, and the conversation ceased. Kate^ 
having gained this point, set bravdy to aoca&)]Jisli 
her end, and soon found a proffered home in a family 
to which even [I could not bring an objection. We 
persuaded my mother to take Dora, and see that all 
was going on well in her fature home. Imagining, 
or at least hoping that her absence was but temp<Nrary, 
she departed, thus avoiding the pang of a last fareweU 
to the dear scene of her long and happy wedded life. 
When my mother was gone, Kate and I were left 
alone to prepare for our departure. Three busy days 
allowed us no time to think, for we had to arrange all 
preparatory to the sale. But for this, it would have 
been a mournful thing to witness the havoc In our 
pretty home ;— our dismantled nursery, our i^eeaant 
drawing-room, full of so many silent remembrances, 
my father^s books, Margaret's piano, and Heiberf s { 
easy-chair. All were tokens that death and duuige 
had been busy amongst us, and that we should be no ' 
more as we once had been, until we met— . 

" No wanderer lostr 
A fSunily in heaven !** 

Kate and I sat moumfuHy at our last meal, the 
night before the sale. We were both weary, and an 
hour's rest was very welcome. We sat in my fother's I 
study, the only room in the house that preserved a ! 
semblance of comfort. Yet it was oarpetieis, aad 
the furniture was heaped cardessly together, excq^ 
the two chairs which we occuj^d. Kate's hand 
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trembled as she poured out the tea ; she had been 
very calm all day, like a brave-hearted girl as she was, 
but slic looked ill and worn, and there was a quivering 
on her hps at times, which showed how much she 
stni^led for compolure. 

"I think we have done all that is to be done, 
Bernard," she said; "you have worked very hard, 
and I begin to feel tired myself. I am rather glad 
tliat we accepted Mrs. Woodward's offer for the 
night ; the house looks so desolate." Kate's eyes 
gkmced round the room until they became dim with 
tears, and I will confess that my own were far from 
seebig clearly. 

** Now let us go," said she, as the fire sank to its 
kst embers, and the chilly night began to be felt. 
And yet we lingered, walked through every room, and 
were long in unfastening the liall-door, which closed 
upon usy at last, with a sound which rang mournfully 
through the half-empty dwelling. 

We stood a few moments in the garden. The old 
house rose clearly defined in the frosty moonlight, and 
the fir-trees cast their dark shadows, as in our 
childish days, when we used to steal out to play at 
hide-and-seek on clear nights like this. Where were 
we all now P Two sleeping in the churchyard hard 
by, one far over the waters, the rest scattered ; only 
Kate and I remabed to bid adieu to our dear old 
home. With our hands fast clasped together, my sister 
and I stood long and mournfully, and then, as in that 
other time of deep sorrow, Kate's arm encircled my 
tipck, and she wept in the bitterness of grief. At 
hst we turned away, and quitted for ever the home 
of our cliildhood. 

{TobteonHnued.) 



THE PLANT.* 

SnAKEK by autumn gusts, the seed drops into the 
soil; the yellow leaves fall upon it, cover it, and 
moulder into dust ; the winter ndn washes it deeper 
into the earth's bosom, the mid-winter frost chains it 
in an ice-bound cell, which spring breaks up, and 
under the vitalizmg influence of an opening floral 
year, the plant comes to life, bursts its grave-bonds, 
and enters into the vegetable world a new and perfect 
organism. Buried in one form, it has arisen in 
another; yet this, the true and exact repetition of 
the parent of the seed, and itself to become the 
parent, in course of time, of a multitude of seeds, aU 
intended to run the same career and effectuate the 
same results. Eaith commits the seed to the earth 
with a full and certain expectation of the revivification 
of the now slumbering mass of cells, and we depart 
and leave it ; it grows up we know not how. But 
not altogether so : tnie, we do not know, and in all 
probability never shall know, the number and nature 
of the principles which we are pleased to call the laws 
of vitiJiiy, nor how a little warmth and a little 

(1) "Th«PUnt; aniofraphy." By M. J. 8chleid«i. TnuMlated 
ly A. HtnAvy. London : Bailliere. IMS. 



moisture 'calls them into activity ; but we can watch 
the building up of the wonderful plant-structure from 
the primordial cell up to the perfection of vegetable 
beauty ; and to present in a popular style, and with 
such ornaments as a poetic-minded man of science 
knows best how to employ, a linked exposition of the 
chain of events concerned in this, the life of a plant, 
from its cradle to its maturitjr, is the object of the 
work now before us. 

Is it then possible among the infinite variations of 
vegetable form and structure to find order in disorder, 
a single type in those thousand-fold varieties of habit 
which the narrowest view of the plant-worid brings 
up to the memory P Is it so that the tall palm, the 
delicate moss, the rosy Victoria regina^ the yellow- 
flowered duck-weed, notwithstandmg all the pUy of 
fashioning we behold in them, have a common basis of 
structure, a point where all meet, whence all depart P 
Such has been now shown to be strictly true, and to 
Dr. Schleiden belongs the honour of this, one of the 
most important and astom'shing of ndcroscopical 
discoveries. Let us then listen attentively as the 
author discourses to us the wonders of the vegetable 
biilh, and follow him as he unfolds the wealth of one 
of the most beautiful of the Creator's woHls, the 
kingd()m of plants. In order, however, to give a 
degree of order to the conceptions of the reader on 
these interesting subjects, we shall take the liberty of 
the critical morphologist, and so rearrange the matter 
of this volume as to present within the limits of an 
article a tolerably definite sketch of its most important 
and iiit«restinir sections. 

The basis of the structure of all the so very dis- 
similar vegetables, is a little closed vesicle, composed 
of a membrane usually tmn!«pan»nt and colouriess as 
water; this botanists call the "cell," or "vegetable 
cell." All living vegetating "cells" have this in 
common: their wall consists of a double kyer — a firm 
colouriess one, (the proper cell-membrane,) and a semi- 
fluid, viscid and rather yellowish substance, which 
invests the whole intenial surface of the cell- 
membrane, and thus constitutes one of the coats of 
the cell. The latter coating is called the "primordial 
utricle," and, strange to say, it may be occasionally 
scon flowing with a continuous motion, and often in a 
determinate direction over the in-surfaoe of the tiny 
cell. This fluid or semi-fluid investment is found to 
contain nitrogen, while the membranous exterior or 
cell- wall is composed of cellulose, consisting chemically 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only. If the reader 
would see a separate cell, it is easily effected by 
stripping off the membrane of the snow-berry, and he 
will find in its interior a number of slippery, smaU, 
shining granules, which are vegetable cells. Minute 
though these cells are, and insignificant as in the 
muster-roll of vegetable life they appear, each may be 
regarded as a little independent organism living for 
itself alone. It imbibes fluid nutriment from the 
surrounding parts, out of which, by chemical processes 
which are constantly in action in the interior of the 
cell, it forms new substances, which are partly applied 
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to the nutrition and growth of its walls, partly laid up 
in store for future requirements, partly again expelled 
as useless and to make room for the entrance of new 
matters. Thus this diminutive cell presents us with 
the whole idea of the life of a plant. What wonderful 
chemico-vital laboratories then are these, of which 
thousands may lie at once on the microscopic field of 
vision. 

The origin of i^he cell is not dearly made out ; this 
much is cert^ that a peculiar little body appertain- 
ing to the viscid in-coat of the cell, and called the 
cell-nucleus, plays a very important part in it. The 
cell does not continue stationary; it grows. It 
always remains dosed, shut up as it were, but it in- 
creases in size, pressing itself against surrounding 
cells, and thus assuming a number of different forms 
in consequence of the mutual lateral and perpen- 
dicular pressure. The waUs of the cell also in- 
crease in thickness, new matter being deposited by 
the viscid in-coat upon the inner surface of the cell- 
wall, sometunes in streaks, dots, or spiral Imes, and 
this may go on until the whole cavity of the cell 
is filled up, or it may cease at a particular point. 
Upon these two peculiarities of the laws of cell-life, 
anil upon the varying external circumstances in which 
they came into operation, rests the origin of all the 
various tissues which make up the whole plant. Thus 
the cell becomes the simple element, from which may 
proceed an almost countless number of differences in 
the tissue of plants. These cells in the course of 
their devdopment become crowded dosely together, 
and thus form the whole mass of the plant — the 
cellular tissue— which, however, may be divided into 
three principal dasses of tissue according to the 
different forms of the cells, and more especially 
according to their importance to the life of the plant. 
To use popular terms, these are the bark, the wood, 
and the pith of plants, or in botanical language, 
respectively the epidermoid, vascular, and cellular 
tissues. Their different characters may be readily 
detected by the microscope, and as the woody or 
"bass" fibres enter into the composition of linen 
fabrics, and exhibit a marked difference of structure 
from the flattened filaments of cotton, the microscope 
actually supplies us with the only certain means of 
distinguishing an adulteration of cotton in a pro- 
fessedly linen garment. 

Li the varying nature of the cell-contents mankind 
has the deepest interest. If only so far as they 
relate to the gratification of the senses, they stand 
prominently forward among their fellow tenants of 
the kingdom of nature. Here lies locked up the 
odorous perfume which, insensibly escaping, fills the 
damp evening air with its balmy fragrance ; here too 
every shade of red, blue and yellow, or the pellucid 
droplet which gleams through the waxen structures 
and produces a snowy whiteness. All the tinctorial 
glories, all the delicacies of scent, all the loveliness of 
aspect are here. More than this, here lies the potent 
drug, — here the pain-annulling alkaloid, — here the 
fearful poison ; yet more— here lies the food of man 



and beast. In a word, the ridies and the beauty of 
the vegetable world are alike dependent xn^pan. the 
contents of these minute vesides. Two of the most 
impoi*tant constituents in the vegetable cell, however, 
are the semi-fluid, half-granular mucus, composed of 
a nitrogenous substance ; and starch. In a grain of 
com the nitrogenous matter, or gluten, which con- 
stitutes tlie peculiar nutrient matter of the grain, lies 
prindpally in the cells nearest the outside ; the inner 
cells are principally filled with starch. Now the 
grindstone separating the husk from the grain also 
separates the very cells which contam the pre-eminently 
nutritive part of the wheat, for these lie outside ; hence 
the microscope at once explains to us why bread is 
just so much the less vduable for food, the more 
carefully the bran has been separated &om the meaL 
Will lAis evidence suffice to convince man of the loss 
and injury which caprice entails upon him ? 

We have yet one more important peculiarity of 
the vegetable cell to discuss before we can go furdier. 
If the nutrient matter within the cell increases in 
quantity beyond a certain measure, new cells are 
formed from it within the first, called secondary or 
daughter-cells ; they propagate, and in the usiud course 
the mother-cell then gradually dissolves and disappears, 
while the two, four, eight or more young cdls pro- 
duced by it, occupy its place. The whole of that 
process which we call growth in plants, consists in its 
essential elements of a continuous propagation of cells 
of tliis kind, whence the number of cells becomes 
multiplied beyond calculation, nay almost beyond 
credibility. Prom an approximative calculation, for 
example, in a rapidly growing fungus, the Bovista 
gigantea, 20,000 new cdls are formed in every minnte! 
Now, the newly-formed cells have also this peculiarity, 
that they grow, and arrange themsdves conformably 
to the cell in which they originate. Thus is the 
power given to all plants to devdbpe new phmts out 
of any of their cells, when these come to be placed in 
favourable circumstances. 

Leaving now these first prindples, so necessary to 
be understood in limine, and so intrinsically interesting 
in themselves, let us pass on to the proper plant- 
history ; and in so doing we must commence at the 
natural commencement, the formative processes con- 
cerned in producing the seed. All that splendid fabric 
which rose under Linnsus, and Linnsean hands, under ' 
the title of the sexual system, has been dashed to the 
ground by the unspiritualizing science of modem 
botany, and it was the lot of the author of this 
volume to contribute the most powerful and fatal 
assistance to its destmction. The fables of philosopher- 
poets, and the marvels of poet-botanbts, as to what 
they fancifully termed the Loves of the Plants, have 
vanished away, and it now {4)pears as a distinct fact, 
that we are to look to no hidden mysteries for the 
origin of a seed, but rather to direct cur thoughts to 
the kws affecting the devdopment of the vegetable celL 
Taking this therefore as our stand-point, the following 
phenomena are exhibited before us in a survey of the 
reproduction of plants, and of seed. Eveiy plant 
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produces witliin itself a definite number of single, 
Lee, unconnected ceUs, which at a certain epoch spon- 
taneously separate from the plant. In plants possessing 
I true leaves, these cells are produced only in the 
j interior of the leaves, which at the same time often 
assume a veiy different form, as in the stamens. 
These cells are in every instance -excepting in the very 
I lowest plants, flowering wholly under water — invested 
j with a peculiar yellow and very indestructible sub- 
stance ; and when thus clothed are known to all the 
world as pollen. From every one of tliese propa- 
gative cells, under the proper conditions, a new plant 
I will be developed, and this takes place under one of 
the two following conditions ; either, as in Gryptogamic 
: plants, such as the algse, fungi, lichens, &c. the cells 
are at once scattered on the earth or in the water, 
where the new plants are to grow, and in this case the 
cells are called spares, or germinal grains,— or, in the 
evident-flowered or Phanerogamic plants, they enter 
into a peculiar apparatus in which they develop up to 
a certson point, and there pause for a time. Here the 
cells are cialled pollen ; they are produced by stamens 
or metamorphosed leaves ; extending themselves into 
long filaments, they penetrate the slit/ma, enter the 
cavity of the germen, where meeting a number of 
little knobs called ovules, or properly seed-buds, they 
penetrate into them,, there expand, become filled with 
daughter-cells, and these develop forthwith into a 
perfect, though as yet simple and minute plantide, the 
so-called embryo or germ, "WTiile the pollen-cell is 
thus developed into an embryo, the seed-bud is 
simultaneously perfected into a seed, and the germen 
becomes the fruit. The seed is thus formed ; and 
with its latent powers of vitality only waits for the 
hand of time, accident, or of man to embosom it in 
the soil, to wake into life, and finally to evolve tlie 
perfect plant. The slumber may be for a few months, 
or it may even be for three thousand years, yet let the 
favouring circumstances come, and vegetable life takes 
origm from that hour. 

In spring we commit the barleycorn to its nurse, 
the earth ; the germ begins to move, starts from its 
envelopes, which fall to decay. A tiny leaf springs 
up, and a tiny radicle shoots down. Cell is heaped 
upon cell in both directions and laterally. The young 
plant grows and stands above the soil, and we 
distinguish in it two essential portions^ tlie axis and 
the leaves. To these all other parts may be reduced. 
As we proceed up the stem, the leaves undergo a 
strange and generally a sudden metamorphosis ; they 
lose their eAlorqpAyll, or green colouring matter, 
become fragile and delicate in texture, and assume a 
diflference of form so complete, tliat when we look for 
them in the sepals and petals of the flower we are 
apt to question tne reality of the change. Inside the 
dower is the fruit, but the fruit is only a combination 
of leaves metamorphosed and fused together. Lastly, 
we come to the stamens : are these little structures 
altered leaves ? They are no exception to the rest ; 
the leaf becomes slender and thick; cavities are 
excavated in its interior ; these become filled with a 



quantity of isolated dust-hke cells, which by the 
regular openmg of the cavities are expelled and 
scattered around. Thus are produced stamens, anthers, 
and pollen. The seed is perfected, and during its 
completion constant changes in the plant, from below 
upwards, are in progress. One leaf after another dies 
and withers ; at last, but the naked straw^iaulm stands 
there : bowed down by the burden of the golden gift 
of Ceres, it breaks up and rots upon the earth, while 
within the scattered grain, lightly and snugly covered 
by the protecting snow, a new period of development is 
preparing, which, banning in the following spring, 
continues in the unceasing repetition of theseprooesses. 
An endless becoming and unfolding, and a continual 
death and destruction, are here side by side and inter* 
grafted. Such is the plant. 

Although we differ from the vievra which Dr. 
Schleiden is disposed to take as to the origin of the 
vegetable kingdom, as a whole, we think it right to 
state them. When on old damp walls and palings, 
or in glasses in which we have let soft water stand for 
several days in summer, we find a delicate bright green 
and often almost velvety coat, we meet with the first 
beginning of vegetation, and then we find that the 
vegetable world, like the individual plant, is produced 
and developed from a simple cell. The most suitable 
name for these microscopic cells is Protococcus, 6r 
primary vesicle, " From this simple cell, vegetating 
as an independent plant, the development of the 
vegetable world takes its departure, and ascends by 
continuaUy greater combinations and complications to 
the most complex plants, which we are compelled 
to look upon as the highest states, although the 
uninitiated may think it strange when I name as a 
representative of this highest expression of vegetable 
development, the little, common, and therofore de- 
spised daisy." In this assumed progression of deve- 
lopment the cells arc supposed to undergo various 
alterations of form. They become filamentous, then 
branched, then arrange themselves into lines in 
manifold ways; elegant forms and brilliant colours 
appear. Then they unite to compose flat masses 
known to botanists by the name of Ulvas, frequently 
growing in the sea, sometimes green, sometimes red, 
and often affoi*ding a meagre meal to the poor in- 
habitants of the coast. Now they crowd together into 
solid masses, forming clumps and balls of the greatest 
possible variety of shapes, and hence commences an 
unfoldmg of richer and moro varied forms. That Dr. 
Schleiden is disposed to refer the origin of this fair 
part of God's creation to the developments of a 
simple cell, is sufficiently evident from another por- 
tion of the work, the history of the vegetable world, 
when he writes that " the germ of organic life came 
forth upon the earth once out of the strife of the 
inorganic elements;" and again, ^'that the whole 
fulness of the vegetable world has been gradually 
developed out of a sin^e cell and its descendants." 
Then the ancient myth of the mundane egg has lived 
to the present day, and we must patiently listen to 
a philosopher who can crush genera and species, all 
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tlie yarleties of form, colour, and object, with their 
interdependence and natural harmonies so exquisitely 
arranged, into his "primary netieU" 

To turn to a portion of the work more worthy the 
contemplation of sober science. Li having to select 
a family of pbnts which should furnish an Slustration 
of the usefulness and value of plants to man. Dr. 
Schleiden has given us a most interesting account of 
the plants yielding milk-sap. As is well known, all 
^lilky plant-juice contains caoutchouc. Engbmd con- 
sumes this product in immense quantities : in 1833 
duty was paid on eighty -nine tons, and in one 
manufactory at Greenwich alone, eight owts. are 
daily submitted to dry distillation in iron vessels. 
The residue of this process is used for steeping the 
cordage of our navy in, to render it more durable. 
The families which principally yield milky juice are 
the Spurges, the Jpocyttacecei and the Nettle plants. 
Like animal milk, this juice consists of a colourless 
fluid and small globules. The caoutchouc occurs in 
the form of little globules, which are prevented from 
coalescing by an albuminous substance in tlie same 
way as are the butter globules in milk. Exactly like 
the cream in milk, the caoutchouc globules rise to the 
surface of the nulk-sap of plants, when left to stand. 
Here they form a cream and coalesce, and caimot, any 
more than butter, be separated again into their 
distinct globules. Running over the varied properties 
of the milky juices in plants, we find them yielding the 
swift-intoxicating Mandioc drink, the blistering drops 
of the maddening Manchineal, the bright phosphoric 
streams which in dark summer ni^ts run down the 
stems of trees in the forests of Brazil, and give the 
semblance of an enchanter's hall.to those noble shades. 
They yield too the terrible Woorari, and anointed on 
the arrow-tip bring death-stricken to the earth in 
a few seconds the mightiest of the brute creation. 
They run in the sting-tube of the wayside nettle, and 
deep in the primeval forests of Java they flow through 
the cells of the beautiful but deadly Tjetiek of the 
natives^ horn the roots of which the dreadful Upa^ 
radia or '' sovereign poison ** is concocted. A slight 
wound from a weapon poisoned with this makes the 
tig^ tremble, stand motionless a minute, then fall as 
though seized with vertigo, and die in brief but 
violent convulsions. They also yield the refreshmg 
milk of the cow-tree of Ceylon, and run in such 
abundance in the tissues of the Hya Hya of British 
Guiana, that a moderate sised stem which Amott and 
his companions felled on the bank of a large forest- 
brook, in the course of an hour coloured the rivulet 
quite white and milky. In addition to these the 
milk-plants yield some of the most powerful medicinal 
agoits, among which Strychnitte, Brucine and Morphine 
stand conspicuous. 

Li illustrating the peculiarities which divide plants 
into families, the Cactus family is selected as most 
remarkably opposed in its general features to the 
aspect of other phmts, and thus as furmshing a good 
example of a definite and distinct family or tribe. 
Everything about these plants is wonderful Only 



one of the genera possess leaves. Li form they 
simulate the oddest objects. Here the arid roek-aoii is 
horrent with prickly balls, there rises tjie aeriona> 
mournful, " old man " cactus, with its yenenUe- 
looking long grey hair. On the plains of Mexioo 
the great torch-thistles rise twenty or thirty feet into 
the air, in angled and fantastic columns, while louul 
about appear the strangest, ugliest forms, in the groups 
of the Echinoeaoti and little O/vt, between whidi 
creeps snake-like, or as some poisonous rq>tile, tho 
long dry stem of the great-flowered cactus. In aU our 
wanderings the cactus family accompanies us^ seeming 
by its wondrous forms to withdraw itself entire^ 
from tl» piinmple of beanty, and yet at the aame time 
it presses forward so strUungly, so deteramiatdljr 
marking the peculiar character of the landscape, thiit 
we are oompelled to turn our attention to it. 
Delighting in the driest habitats, exposed to soorchiag 
heats, and abounding in watery juioes, they have hosa, 
well called by St. Pierre the " springs of the desert.'* 
In the dry season, when all animal life flies from the 
glowing Pampas, when the cayman and boa smk into 
a death-like sleep in the dried-up mud, the wild ass 
alone, traversing the steppe, knows how to guard 
against thirst ; cautiously stripping off the dangerovs 
spines of the Melocaeius with his hoof, and then in 
safety sucking the cooling vegetable juice. In ad- 
dition to the beauty and singularity of their fonns, 
and the refreshing coolness of their juice, this family 
has important economical relati<ms. They supply a re- 
freshing fruit, the dead stems of the tall torch-thistloa 
form a valuable fuel where other combustibles cannot 
be obtained ; hence their name. They also form hedges, 
and have been planted in a triple row to mark the 
boundary line between the English and French in the 
isknd c^ St. Christopher; they supply also useful 
medicines. 

The geography of pknts, that interesting science 
first founded by tlie illustrious Humbohit, next 
occupies attention. The facts collected on this head 
are very striking, and some of them present us with a 
problem at present insoluble by botanical soienee. 
The subject is introduced in a lively manner by 
transporting the reader to the dub-room of the Tra- 
vellers' Club in London, and listening to the tales of 
three travellers to different regions of the woiid. That 
pknts are seriously affected by purdy physical causes 
in die kws of their distribution over the surCaoe of 
the earth, such as climatic differences, &c., is a feature 
of plant-geography which will be readily apprehended. 
But the curious fact is, that there exists npon the 
globe a mode of allotm^t or distribution of plants, 
which is not produced by the conditions of vegetation 
at present understood, nor can be ex}dained by them. 
Take for example the following phenomena. From 
the southern part of Africa to the North Gape in 
Mageroe, the heatlis extend throughout the dd 
world, merely leaping over the proper tropical r^gtons. 
With the same latitudes, the same dimate, and simikr 
conditions of soil, we find not a single spedes of tne 
heath in all America. . They are rephMced by allied 
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plants^ the Bricacea. Again, in Australia we shall not 
find one Ericaceous plant, but in their place a most 
pecnliar family, the EpacrU tribe. Li a little comer 
of Asia g;rows the tea^shrub, and it is certainly not the 
absence of corresponding dimatical influences in all 
the rest of the world that confines the tea to China. Li 
a small girdle on the Andes of the northern half of 
South America, grows the race of Peruvian bark trees ; 
is there no spot on all the earth in which the like 
conditions of temperature and soil coincide? An 
aggregate of incoherent facts of a similar kind has 
been collected to a large amount, but their arrange- 
ment into order and the exposition of their guide-laws 
is for posterity. 

We regret that we cannot follow the authcM: into 
the two concluding portions of his work, the histoiy 
and the oosthetics of the yegetable world. The 
phenomena of which they treat well deserve atten- 
tive study, but not so the brain-spun speculations 
which'are woven out of them. From the perusal of 
the purely scientific portions of this book we have 
derived much intellectual enjoyment, as much from the 
matter as from the poetic charm which has clothed it 
in a most attractive form. But unfortunately, the curse 
of the German philosophy — a love of abstractions, 
accompanied with an irresistible inclination to wild 
and daring speculation — ^mars the rest; and against 
these it is our duty to warn the reader. We take also 
the strongest exception to the use of several ex- 
pressions with reference to a large portion of Scrip- 
ture: "a poetic tradition*' is surely not the phrase 
which the Christian philosopher ought to recognise as 
24)plicable to any portion of Holy Writ. With these 
exceptions, (and they are not small,) we recognise in 
the work a most interesting production on the beau- 
tiful science of which it treats. The popularity of the 
style, the abundance of the illustrations, and the ele- 
gance of the garb of this work, will probably give it 
a wide circulation; we feel therefore the more im- 
peratively the duty of laying our finger on its faulty 
and unsound portions. 



RENDER TO EVERY MAN HIS DUE. 

▲ TAl£. 

"RoBBBT Mendham," Said a little man, with a 
sharp voice aiid an equally sharp expression of ooun- 
tenanoe, pausing at the ^reshold of a small grocer's 
shop in , " I have called again for my money." 

The shopkeeper issued from a room behind at the 
sound of the voice, and exhibited a countenance 
indicative of much honesty and good-nature, but on 
whose lineaments care was branded in such unmis- 
takeable oharaotem that he might run who read them. 

"Indeed, Mr. Simpson, I hoped to have sent you 
your money yesterday, for Squire Osgood owes me 
more than that, and promised to pay me ; biit he has 
put me off again till this morning. I will come down 
to you the moment he settles, indeed." 

*' I eannot go on like this, you know, Mendham. 



I have my own way to pay ; and we cannot look for 
money except where it is due." 

" I know that, Mr. Simpson ; but what can I do ? 
I have twenty accounts in the same state as Mr. 
Osgood's. Those who do not pay their tradesmen in 
proper time little think what misery they cause." 

"That is true enough; but it does not pay me, 
and I cannot wait. If your money is to come this 
morning, why not send for it at once, while I stay P" 

" I wUl do that very cheerfully. Charles Robin- 
son, step up and tell Mr. Osgood he will do me a 
great service if he will settle with you. You can say 
I have a gentlema^Lwaiting for his account." 

Charles Robinson was a young derk in the neigh- 
bourhood, who would much rather have oontinued hit 
occupation of whispering sundry matters into the un- 
reluctant ear of Fhoebe, the grocer's pretty daughter. 
However, as his worldly possessions li^ more in 
hopes than sovereigns, he was tactician enough to 
know that disobliging the owner of his coveted 
treasure was not the readiest way to obtain it He 
was, moreover, a warm-hearted, good-natured lad; 
and though he saw at once that in undertdung the 
office the remaining minutes of his early dinner-hour 
would be sacrificed without hope of redemption, ht 
did not hesitate a moment in obeying the summons. 

Mr. Osgood waa a gentleman of handsome fortune 
and good natural dispositions, but no way remarkable 
for punctuality in his engagements, or indeed for 
his attachment to business in any form ; though he 
would have been much surprised at hearing either the 
one or the other imputed to him. On the present 
morning he was a little put out of his way. It was 
his custom to con the parliamentary debates over his 
breakfast ; enriching his chocolate with Brougham's 
cream of perfect bve, and flavouring his ham with 
D'Israeli mustard, or his fish with sauce a la Roe- 
buck. A protracted debate had delayed the arrival 
of the papers: his breakfast had lost its wonted 
stimulant, and been, in oonsequence, a bad one ; and 
the cloth had scarcely been removed when he received 
a business call from tiie lawyer. A moment after, 
the " Times" arrived. He heard it come, but was 
still forced to listen, or pretend to listen, to a length- 
ened exposition of the clauses of a lease. At last the 
man of business rose. Mr. Osgood's delighted eye 
watched his coat-tail disappear behind the closing 
door, and he had already turned to ring for his long- 
delayed gratification, when his daughter entered from 
an inner room with the paper in her hand. 

" That is my good girl," said he, eagerly seiidng it. 
"I long to see if they divided last night. Ah, here 
it is. Pshaw ! there is that fool of a Robert luiook- 
ing again. Come in. What pests these servants 
are!" 

"A young man from Mendham's, sir," said the 
footman, " to know if you would please to aettle hit 
little account." 

" Oh, tell him I am busy : he must call again." 

" You told him to call this morning, papa»" said 
the young lady. 
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« Did I, child ? Well, perhaps I did. But, at all 
events, he must come again. I have not had time 
to look through his bill." 

"Shall I pay it, papa? No doubt it is correct; 
and it has been standing some time. Perhaps they 
want the money." 

" Pay a bill without examining it ! It is well for 
you that I am a man of business, or you would not 
have a house over your head long. And as to his 
wanting it, that is sheer nonsense. Why, it is not 
thirty pounds, I know." 

" That seems very little to you, papa ; but 

" There, there — say no more ab^t it ; I shall liave 
some one else coming before I have even looked at 
the paper. I do not want to keep the man out of his 
money, but I cannot pay accounts before I liave had 
time to check them. I am a man of business. Let 
him call about this time to-morrow ; and find me his 
bill in the mean time. 8hut the door, Eobert ; and 
if any one call, I am engaged, mind. House of Com- 
mons — adjourned debate ; — ^now for it." 

Charles retraced his steps with a heavy heart, for 
he knew he was about to inflict pain on those most 
dear to him ; and as he pursued his returning way at 
about a third of the pace which had borne him on his 
mission, full of hope for its success and of eagerness 
that his friends should be gbddened by it, he could 
not avoid wondering how it was that gentlemen could 
be thus reckless of the wants and feelmgs of those 
below them in the social ranks. It seemed to him 
that if he had been endowed with wealth, it would 
only have made him more thoughtful of those who 
lacked it ; that his best enjoyment would be found 
in lightening their burthens ; that the disposition he 
was sure he should have to bestow freely would 
naturally lead him to be doubly careful in rendering 
to every man what was merely his due. He knew 
not that the connexion between these feelings is often 
far more loose than might be supposed — ^that many 
can be generous without being just — that the man 
from whose door he had just been turned would have 
cheerfully contributed a hundred gmneas to a sub- 
scription for the Poles, or the endowment of a church 
or an hospital — ^that he had actually, the day before, 
given a liberal portion of it to relieve a private dis- 
tress that affected his sympathies, while he refused 
to part with a third of the sum where it was justly 
due, and where its retention would perhaps occasion 
a greater amount of misery than that which his 
charity had just relieved. 

Charles at length reached the house, the sight of 
which had been hitherto always so welcome, but 
which he would now have gladly had a dozen streets 
further distant. He crossed the threshold, wondering 
at his own reluctance, for he had been accustomed 
rather to obey feelings than to analyze them. The 
storm of anger with which Mr. Simpson heard of this 
failure moved him but lightly, for he had looked for it 
as for the thunder-peal when the flash had gone forth ; 
but when the latter had departed with the positive 
threat of an arrest if the money was not sent him the 



following day, he could not so easily endure the oaist 
of grief to which Phoebe gave way at the prospect 
of such a termination to their struggles, while her 
father feebly endeavoured to cheer her wiih hopes 
whieh he evidently did not feel himself. Charles, as 
he looked from one to the other with a gloomy eye 
and a tongue that refused all utterance, experienced 
the full bitterness of the trial of poverty. Had a 
kingdom been at his command, he would have givea 
it without hesitation to stop the flowing of those 
tears : but he must behold them stream on, without 
the ability to afford them tiie slightest relief! And 
yet, not so. True, he had neither purse nor credit to 
devote to them, nor influence with Mr. Simpson to 
moUify him ; but he could write to Mr. Osgood, tdHog 
him the facts, and appealing to his sense of justice. 
He would do it respectfully, he would do it feelin^y, 
and he must do it successfully. As he came to this 
determination, the striking of a neighbouring ch>ck 
warned him that his time had ceased to be his own; 
and finding his tongue loosed by the honey-drop 
which hope had let fall upon it, he hastily poiffed 
forth a few words of encouragement, and harried to 
his daily occupation. 

The first moments which he was at liberty to 
devote to his own pursuits were dedicated to this 
effort in his friend's favour ; and having, with beating 
heart and trembling hand — ^for he was but an un- 
practised letter-writer, and knew how much depended 
on his success — ^indited one of those simple and 
touching appeals which, as coming from the heart, 
often find their way more directly to it than more 
elaborate efforts, he hurried with it to Mr. Osgood's 
house, and having urged on the footman to deliver it 
without fail when his master returned to dinner, pro- 
ceeded with a lighter heart to the more humUe 
domicile which yet, to him, held richer treasures than 
the mines of Golconda. 

Mendham had not been idle in the interval, bat 
had devoted the whole of it to calling on such of his 
debtors as he was entitled to expect would dischatge 
his daim. But one was out; another busy; a third 
indisposed ; a fourth had not had time to examine the 
account ; a fifth, had lost so much at play that he 
would be quite a poor man for a month at least; 
while a sixth thought him excessively troublesome : — 
the goods had not been furnished above eight or nine 
months, and all tradesmen realized such enormoos 
profits, that they could well afford to give a twehe- 
month's credit, if not longer. Wearied, dispirited, 
and almost heart-broken, Mendham at last turned his 
steps homeward. His daughter received him as she 
always did— with all the kindness of deep affection ; 
and he patted her head as he was wont; but his 
usual smile beamed not on his face, and the accos- 
tomed words of endearment stuck in his throat. His 
tea was waiting, as she knew he would be tired; and 
she had added a mufi^ — a much-prized, though rarely- 
indulged luxury — ^that if the world without had been 
harsh and undieering, his heart might at least be 
I solaced by the little comforts of his home. But that , 
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heart was bejond the itach of snch a solaoe. He 
thanked her, indeed, and m a tone which showed that 
he felt her kindness ; but he turned from the food 
with a gesture of repugnance ; and throwing himself 
into a chair, buried his face in his hands, and neither 
spoke nor moved till Charles's entrance. 

What passed in the depths of his spirit during 
these moments of bitter communing, none can ever 
know; and none can ever guess but those who have 
had some experience of the nature of those trials 
which beset the man of straitened means; which 
poison his joys, which cramp his energies, which 
wither his spirit ; which too often drive him beyond 
the pale of ordinary sympathy, and tempt him to 
deeds which brand him as the outcast of society, and 
sometimes write his name on the roll of infamy in 
characters of blood. One of the brightest stars in 
our literary hemisphere has lately given us his view 
of " the battle of life." It is full of those touches 
which mark the master hand ; but it is not the battle 
of life, but at best a slight, though spirited, skirmish 
at the outposts. The real battle of life is fought over 
the poor man's hearthstone; and the elements of the 
conflict are found in his struggles to make his slender 
means supply the necessaries of life to his dependent 
family — in the self-denial which abridges even some 
of these, in order that a trifle may be saved to give 
the minds of his little ones such culture as may bring 
them up in the fear of God and man — ^in the patience 
with which he submits to still further privations, as 
the wants of those cherished ones grow more nu- 
merous, while no exertion that he can make will 
enlarge his scanty means ; but, on the contrary, the 
sinews that are beginning to feel the approach of age, 
or, it may be, are enfeebled by sickness, require a 
double effort to perform their usual labour, and hint 
significantly of tiie time when its recompense wiU be 
diminished — ^in his strenuous exertions to ward off 
the approach of that dreaded period which, never- 
theless, comes on, slowly but unerringly, like the tide 
to its mark — ^in the alternate faintings of spirit and 
renewals of hope; now giving up all for lost, now 
taking courage and bracmg every energy for the con- 
flict ; and often wrestling at once with poverty, with 
sickness, with bereavement, with the ruin of his best 
prospects, with the oppressor's wrong and the proud 
man's contumely, and, worse than them all, were 
their strength multiplied ten-fold, with the dark 
temptations to free himself from the crushing burthen 
by unhallowed means : to cast off his integrity ; to 
forfeit his good name among men ; to avenge himself, 
no matter at what cost, on that society which seems 
to have cast him from its bosom as a viper, and 
would therefore be but fitly repaid by the viper's 
sting. It is in these circumstances, and such as 
these, that man really and truly fights the battle of 
life : frequently contending for existence in its most 
literal sense, and often against fearful odds, till the 
last and most terrific struggle of aU, even that with 
death, closes the mighty contest. And if it has 
been fought in the spirit which beseems a good 
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soldier of the cross, there beams on his dying eyelids 
a vision of bright-winged messengers sent to greet 
the faithful warrior with the wreath of triumph and 
the palm of victory. 

That some portion of this battle had been fought 
by Mendham during his interval of gloomy medita- 
tion, one glance at his face, as he raised it on 
Charl^'s entrance, was sufficient to render evident. 
There is something in the expression which intense 
mental agony imparts to the human countenance, that 
at once awes and impresses ; that excites our deepest 
sympathies for the sufferer, and at the same time 
makes us feel as if their utterance would be a sort of 
sacrilege. Under the influence of these feelings, 
Charles approached with noiseless footsteps; his 
words of greeting, though kind as heart could dictate, 
were few, and uttered in a tone scarce above a 
whisper; he made no inquiries, for he had none to 
make : one glance at the old man's face told him 
enough. He sat down, and for some time gently 
endeavoured to lure Mendham's mind from its 
brooding by a few occasional words of comfort of a 
general nature. By degrees he ventured on the 
subject nearest to all their hearts ; and found, as he 
had expected, that the very bitterness with which 
Mendham inveighed against the authors of his dis- 
appointment, tended in some measure to soothe his 
exacerbated spirit. He related what he had done 
himself, and dwelt in such growing terms on the 
certain result on the morrow, that the contracted 
brow began to relax, and the nightly farewell was 
accompanied by the usual quiet smile ; while Phoebe's 
grateful look sent the comforter home with more 
schemes for future happiness in his head than ten 
sober existences could have reduced to practice. 

His anxiety kept him awake during great part of 
the night. Not that he doubted the success of his 
appeal, for he had only asked as a favour what every 
rule of law and equity entitled him to demand as a 
right : but he had heard that, despite his carelessness 
in business matters, Mr. Osgood was such an excellent- 
hearted man, that he c«uld not get rid of a vague 
presentiment that matters would not stop there. 
True, they had no claim on his kindliness ; but he 
had drawn such a picture of their trials, and their 
patience under them, as he felt ought to excite interest 
in a right-minded man ; and if such should be the 
event, there was no saying how far a person of warm 
feelings might be carried. The truth of the last re- 
flection was demonstrated by the fact, that Charles 
awoke the next morning in the midst of an unfinished 
speech of thanks to Mr. Osgood for an appointment as 
land steward, while Phoebe was standing at his side, 
still blushing at some jocose remark which that gen- 
tleman had been making on the excellence of early 
marriages. 

If he did not actually count the minutes on that 
day, he at least looked much oftener than usual at the 
dial in his office, and several times could not persuade 
himself that it had not stopped. At last, when he 
had given up the idea as an impossible thing, the hand 
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({id point to Kia houi of liberty^ and he found himself 
lapidlj threading his way towards the spot where so 
mai]^ hopes aikd wishes oentred, and elbowing the 
people that impeded his progress without any parti- 
oolar ceremony. 

As he harried along, a debtor of his employer's, 
who saw him pass, delayed him a short time in order 
to settle his aoconnt. He said, he observed it was 
nearly doe, and he would rather be too early than too 
late. The speaker was but a tradesman, and far from 
moving among the highest of his class ; but Charles 
could not help regarding the carriages that roUed by 
him fts he emerged from the shop, and thinking that 
many of their oceupaats might hare found there a 
model for imitation. Li his own oase> he held the 
incident as a fayourable omen ; and full of hope that 
he should find paying debts to be the order of the day, 
he pushed on for Mr. Osgood's. 

In proportion to the height to which his expecta* 
tions had be^ raised was the depth of their fall, 
when, OH entering the hall, the first object that met 
his eye was the letter that was to have wrought such 
wonders, reclining, unopened, on the chimney-piece, 
just where it had been placed the night before. He 
oould not speak ; but if the footman had not recog- 
nised his face, the glanee of utter despair which was 
riveted on the unfortunate letter would have sufficed 
to announce his business; and the man, without 
waiting to be questioned, proceeded to inform him 
that his master had not been home since, having gone 
into the eountry for a day's shooting, but would 
return on the morrow. 

Charles still did not utter a word, nor give the 
slightest sign of having even heard, much less com- 
prehended the explanation, but his regards were still 
riveted on his letter, with such a look as Sisyphus 
might have cast at the stone, when, at the moment of 
success, he saw it escape from his hands, and roll 
hopelessly back down the declivity. When the voice 
ceased to sound in his ears, he seemed to have an in- 
stinctive sense that his business there was ended, and 
turned mechanically from th^ door. The first feeling 
of which he became conscious, was the rising of a 
substance in his throat, that seemed ready to choke 
him, and which compelled his leaning for an instant 
against the railings, in order to gather strength to 
proceed. The crowd swept heedlessly by : there was 
the loud laugh, the careless whistle, the tune lightly 
hummed from the veiy overflowing of the joyous 
spirit — there was all that marked ease, and gaiety, 
and thoiightlessness, and happiness ; and none noted 
the young heart which was all but bursting with its 
pent-up agony, save a little ragged urchin, who, 
ceasing for an instant his occupation of stopping the 
legitimate course of the kennel with wet mud, in 
order that its waters might overflow the pavement, 
called to a companion who was bringing supplies from 
a neighbouring puddle — " I say. Jack, twig that 'ere 
cove agen the palings ; — ^blest if he aint drunk !" 

It was not the words, nor the laugh that accom- 
panied them, that recalled Charles to himself — ^he had 



not heard eiiher ; but his physical and mental eneigies 
were in the fulness of early vigour, and though they 
had given way for a moment under the crushing weight 
of a blow so severe and so unexpected, thej aoon 
began to gather up their strength for a renewal of the 
conflict. With all the heart-sophistry so natural at 
his age, he had reasoned himself into the belief that 
his effort must rescue the Mendhams from their peril 
The disappointment had been bitter, but the past 
must be forgotten ; the peril remained— was growing 
more imminent ; and what should be his next attempt P 
On whichever side he looked, the horizon seemed 
wrapped in pitchy darkness, when it suddenly flashed 
across his mind that he had not tried his persuasive 
powers on Simpson himself. He was not the actual 
debtor, and his words might therefore have more 
weight ; and he could tell faim how certain he was of 
the money in a day or two ; that he would become 
security for it, if that would be any inducement ; and 
that harsh measures would certainly break the hearts 
of both parent and child, which no man of common 
humanity could think of. He wondered he had not 
thought of this before ; and, with an energy of which 
he had seemed incapable, bounded along on the new 
track of Hope's kbyrinth, morally certain of having 
now obtained the due that led to the temple, and 
physically certain — ^though unconscious of the fact — 
of having, by his timely movement, escaped a shower 
of mud which the juvenile watchers of his meditar 
tions had just directed at him from behind a post. 

Mendham's house lay but a short distance out of 
his new course ; and as he piussed the turning that led 
down to it, he could not resist the desire of pausing 
there for a moment, to see how they had borne up, to 
say a few encouraging words, and to receive a glance 
from Phcebe's grateful eye, that should give tenfold 
fervour to his pleading. He hurried down the street, 
and as he reached the door, thought he distinguished 
some unusual sounds : he paused a moment, when a 
shriek from a well-known voice caused him to dash 
open the door, with a force that nearly swung it from 
its hinges. A single bound cleared the distance that 
lay between him and the little parlour; ho caught a 
glimpse of Mendham struggling with some unknown 
antagonist, and the next instant he was standing be- 
tween them, with the stranger lying at his feet. 

The whole of this had passed so rapidly, and indeed 
had been so entirely a mechanical process, that it was 
only at this stage of the business that his mind began 
to take part in it, and to suggest the somewhat tardy 
but still necessary inquiry — what was the matter? 
while at the same moment, a strong voice behind 
quickened his meditations by saluting him with— 
•* Come, I say, my spicy cove ! draw it mild, wiU you ? 
or I shall just have to let a little daylight into that 
small sconce of yours. Do you see thb V* 

Charles had wheeled round to confront the speaker 
at the sound of the voice, and the first object upon 
which his eye rested was a constable's staff, round the 
end of which a formidable set of knuckles hinted the 
contiguity of an arm that would find little difficulty in 
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making a skylight for the occiput of any party re- 
quiring such a convenience. Thb impression was no 
way belied, when the whole of its owner*s person 
came within the sweep of Charles's glance ; on the 
contrary, the stalwart frame and well-knit and sinewy 
limbs spoke so convincingly of the possession of great 
physical strength, that it was a kind of relief to per- 
ceive that the face had rather a good-natured expres- 
sion than otherwise, and indicated no wish to awaken 
Samson unless the Philistines were upon him. 

There was decidedly no fear of such an extremity 
at present, for Charles was by no means a young man 
to fly deliberately in the face of constituted authority. 
He clearly felt that he had done wrong, and hastened 
to declare it, offering to assist his late antagonist to 
rise, and professing his sorrow for hb precipitancy. 
His excuses were not received with a very good grace 
by the constable, who no sooner found his feet than 
he began to threaten him with magisterial punishments 
enough to have formed an abridgement of Burn's 
" Justice." His companion, however, who seemed to 
be the principal, and whose wrath, moreover, had not 
been stimulated like the complainant's, by having his 
shin scraped by the sharp edge of a stool in his de- 
scent, told him to " shut up ; the light-weight had 
been a little too glib with his mauleys, to be sure ; but 
he was sorry for it, and what was the good of chaffing P 
He liked to see youngsters a little plucky ;" and then 
concluded his eloquent harangue by asking Charles 
what he wanted there, and what he had got to say for 
himself. 

This inquiry produced mutual explanations; and 
Charles learnt— what indeed his fears had already 
divined, that Mendham was arrested for Simpson's 
debt, and being without the means of discharging it, 
had no alternative but a prison. 

The low groan which, in spite of his efforts, escaped 
from the old man at the mention of the word, went to 
Charles's heart, and yet moved him less than the silent 
despair of Phoebe. Pale to the very hue of death, 
with her eyes fixed intently on the ground, and 
without even the movement of a muscle offering the 
least indication of life, she seemed neither to see nor 
hear what was passing before her, till the officer con- 
cluded by intimating to Mendham that it was time 
to depart, when she sprang up as if arrow-stricken, 
and clasping her hands together with convulsive 
energy, burst forth — " Oh, sir, you cannot be so cruel 
as to take him from me ! " 

" Why, you see, young woman," said the constable, 
''I don't want to do nothing as is unpleasant -, but as 
you haven't got the tin, I aint got no option. So if 
you've any duds, old fellow, as you wants to pack 
up, just bear a hand about it, will you ?" 

Phoebe raised her clasped hands towards heaven 
without uttering another word, and then sank upon 
the seat from which she had just risen, in a hysteric 
burst of sobbing. Agitated by a variety of emotions, 
Charles besought the officer's delay till he could run 
to Simpson, and strive to obtain his forbearance. 

" Not a bit of it," replied that functionary ; " it 



would be no go, and a precious waste of time for 
nothing. You might as well whistle a jig to a mile- 
stone as go to him, unless you'd got the possibles in 
your pocket." 

The thought that he had the means of redemption 
in his pocket darted across Charles's mind IDce a 
lightning flash ; but he flung the temptation from him 
with a shudder, and replied, "But it can only be for 
a day or two, at the latest." 

" Then what a pity it is you can't raise the wind till 
then!" 

Again the tempter rose in Charles's heart; and 
again, by a powerful effort, he thrust him down. 

"Wdl, my friends," said Mendham, "I will not 
detain you. It is hard to be dragged to a prison 
because others vrill not pay me their just debts ; but 

if it is the will of Providence You will comfort my 

poor child when I am gone^ Charles. I cannot speak 
to her — let us go." 

He made a step towards the door as he spoke ; but 
Phoebe again sprang up at the movement, and, throw- 
ing herself into his arms, buried her head on his breast, 
and clasped him with a strength of which no one could 
have thought her capable. Her convulsive sobs were 
heard distinctly for several seconds, then they became 
less audible, the tenacity of her clasp rehaed, her 
form grew heavier on her father's bosom, and it 
became evident that she had fainted. Mendham did 
not utter a word, (perhaps he could not,) but he placed 
her on the chair with the greatest tenderness, printed 
one fervent kiss upon her clammy forehead, and made 
signs to Charles to approach and support her, that 
he might seize the moment to depart. 

The latter, however, did not obey the signal. The 
working of his features, and the alternate flushing 
and pallor of his face, gave evidence of a de^ in- 
ternal struggle. After some moments of incertitude, 
a glance at the still senseless form of Phoebe seemed 
to decide him. Hastily, and as if fearing to trust 
himself with another thought, he approached the 
officer, said a few words to him in an under tone, and 
they left the room together. Mendham gazed after 
them in surprise ; but his daughter, at that moment, 
exhibited some signs of returning consciousness, and 
drew all his thoughts towards her. He hastily made 
use of such restorative means as were within his 
reach ; absorbed in which, he did not even notice the 
figure of the constable re-appear at the door and 
beckon his companion from the room. A slight colour 
had just begun to revisit her cheek, when he felt a 
hand laid upon his shoulder. He turned, and saw 
Charles standing by his side, alone, who said in a low 
tone, not free from agitation, "liiey are gone, and 
you are free." 

" Pree !" echoed Mendham, in amazement ; "what 
do you mean?" 

Phoebe had heard the words, low as they were 
uttered, and she needed no other restorative. The 
"Thank Heaven !" that burst from her lips had that 
clear, ringing sound which the voice never produces 
save under the influence of peculiarly deep feeling; 
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and the look of blended love and gratitude which 
she cast on the bringer of the welcome tidings 
made him feel that it would have been a light thing, 
at that moment, to have laid down his life for her 
sake. He was aroused firom the sweet dream by the 
repetition of Mendham's question. A slight shudder 
passed through his frame as he hurriedly replied that 
he would tell him all another time ; that his hour for 
leaving them had arrived; and, bidding them keep 
up their spirits and be happy, he hastened from the 
house. 

His thoughts as he walked along were naturally 
with those he had left; and he busied himself in 
dressing up little pictures of their happiness, now that 
the cloud which had hung over it was removed ; how 
they would look round with unusual delight upon 
their little home now there was no longer any fear of 
their losing it ; and how they would again and again 
revert to him as the author of their happiness ; and 
he felt a high gratification as he conjured up these 
images. By degrees, however, he began to be sensible 
that this gratification had something forced and un- 
natural in it. It seemed as if all was not told ; and 
as if that which was behind viras less pleasurable than 
the objects which flitted over the foreground. Then 
the images themselves would glide unconsciously from 
his mind, giving place to other thoughts ; it required 
an effort to bring them back ; and when they came, 
their impressions were fainter. He did not seem so 
glad as he ought to be— -as he told himself he ought 
to be ; and this very conviction made him less glad 
than before. The heart will not rejoice or be sorrowful 
by the rule and compass. His occupations at the 
office during the evening seemed heavy and wearisome, 
though he had been wont to discharge them con amore^ 
for they were suited to his taste. Mr. Sparks, too, 
his employer, though what is usually called a sharp 
man, had treated him with unvarying kindness ; and 
Charles had loved to work at his side. But this 
evening he found his presence irksome ; he fancied he 
was not so kind as usual ; that his eye dwelt on him 
oftener and longer than ordinary ; and that its wonted 
urbane expression was wanting. He convinced him- 
self several times that this was mere fancy ; but still 
it was a sensible relief that Mr. Sparks left the office 
early, and did not return. 

Charles had intended to embrace the first moment 
of freedom to hurry to Mendham's. It was natural that 
he should be anxious about Phcebe. But when the 
time arrived, he could not bring himself to go ; he 
fancied they might like to enjoy the first hours of 
their recovered happiness alone— even his presence 
might be some restraint upon them. He had never 
thought so before. He went home, and in the 
solitude of his chamber first dared to examine his new 
feelings, and to ask himself why he felt so oppressed. 
His conscience acquitted him of the most distant in- 
tention of wronging his employer, who would not be 
at aU inconvenienced by his appropriation, for a day 
or two, of the sum received; he would not even 
know of its abstraction; and what an amount of 



suffering had been averted by its temporary ubc 
Surely it was fastidious to be uneasy ; in a few di^s, 
at ftdkhest, it would be rephu^ and there woold 
be an end of it. With these reflections he reasoned 
himself into a more comfortable frame of mind ; bat 
it had been his custom never to lay his head on tiie 
pillow without bringing the events of the day into 
review, and submitting their motives and feelings to 
the scrutiny of the Searcher of hearts. In attempting 
to do so now, the film at once fell bom his eyes ; the 
hollow sophistries which had hitherto sufficed to lull 
conscience to rest, dared not pass the threshold of the 
sanctuary. He felt that he could not make either 
them or the act which had called them forth the subject 
of prayer. 

That night was to Charles a sleepless one. In its 
still watches he held faithful communion with his 
heart; and, stripping his new position of all its 
specious disguises, fdt that he had, for the first time, 
sullied his integrity ; that no hollow reasoning, nor even 
the absence of fraudulent intention, could absolve him 
from the guilt of a breach of the moral law. As this con- 
viction was fully forced upon him, he gave way to the 
wretchedness of bitter and imavailing remorse ; the 
agony of which grew at last so insupportable, that he 
resolved, at all hazards, to disclose the whole to Mr. 
Sparks, and throw himself upon his mercy. Somewhat 
easier under the influence of this determination, he left 
the pillow which the loss of innocence had, for the first 
time, made one of thorns, and sat down to write his 
confession ; for he felt that to make it with his lips 
would be impossible. Nor did he find the difficulty 
so much lessened by the present mode as he had 
anticipated. It is no easy or pleasant task, even on 
paper, to t«ll one who has confided in us, that his con- 
fidence has been abused — ^that we have been touted 
beyond our deserts, and can no longer lay daim to his 
good opinion. Repeatedly was Charles's half-finished 
explanation torn in pieces, and commenced anew ; till 
at last he succeeded in completing a document which, 
though far from doing justice to the feelings with 
which he wrote, gave at least a plain, unvarnished 
statement of the circumstances under which his 
virtue had been tested, and had failed ; and sealing it 
with a beating heart, he placed it in his pocket with 
a sigh, and took the road which led to his employer's 
residence. 

He had not proceeded far, when a rough voice from 
behind accosted him with, " I say, young shaver, not 
so fast. Plant your stumps, will you P'* and at the 
same moment a heavy hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned, and found himself in the 
presence of two constables, who apprehended him for 
a breach of the peace the day before, in assaulting an 
officer in the execution of his duty. 

His consternation at this detention was extreme ; 
not so much at the thing itself, though he had thought 
his apology accepted, and the matter set at rest ; but the 
only thing which had given some degree of peace to 
his perturbed spirit, had been his resolution to confess 
all to Mr. Sparks ; and to be deprived of liberty at 
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this critical moment was not a little galling. He 

besought the officers at least to take Street in 

their way, and allow him to leave the letter as he 
passed ; it lay, however, in an opposite direction, and 
he spoke to ike deaf. Remonstrance was unavailing, 
and with a heavy heart and reluctant step he accom- 
panied them to the prison, where he was locked up to 
await the sitting of the magistrates. 

A British court of justice is in the abstract a thing 
of much moral sublimity, and it is but fair to add, that 
the theory is often well carried out in practice ; but it 
sometimes happens, that the performers of this portion 
of the dance of life, being accustomed to tread a dif- 
ferent measure on more ordinary occasions, are some- 
what deficient in the proper dignity of the steps ; and 
there being but one itep from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, find a niche among the worthies which 
adorn the pages of Punch, instead of those which 
dignify the House of Lords. The present state of 
things, too, differs in some respects (rom. that which 
prevailed when the laws of sublimity were first settled, 
and the skilful mistaker of meum for tuum, who if ho 
had flourished in the days of Lycurgus would have 
gone down to posterity with Herodotus, now goes down 
to Brixton with the turnkey. Moreover, justice has 
grown older since then, and it Lb no disparagement to 
her to hint that, though sufficiently dear-sighted in 
the main, her eyes will occasionally wax a little dim ; 
and surrounded as she is by a host of lynx-eyed 
satellites, ever on the watch to seize the favourable 
moment of her doze, to play some of those fantastic 
tricks which make angels weep, it is not altogether 
matter of surprise that the scene exhibited, though 
I still an imposing one, should be so in a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense from that which its original projectors 
intended. 

On the present occasion, the presiding magistrate 
was Sir Archibald Peatherstone, who, fortunately for 
all culprits, meant to stand for the borough at the 
next dection, and meanwhile did the amiable very 
assiduously, in order to acquire the character of a 
merciful judge, while at the same time he embraced 
such opportunities as so limited an arena presented of 
fledging the eloquence wldch was one day to entrance 
a senate. His worship was assbted by a dapper little 
man who officiated as clerk, and seemed to have an 
irresistible propensity for folding papers in an oblong 
form, writing on the top, pressing between two sheets 
of blotting paper, carefully examining if the impression 
was perfectly dry, and then nicely adjusting them to 
each other, and oonfimng them exactly in the centre 
with a piece of red tape. This operation he kept 
performing with an attention and care that quite 
abstracted his attention from everything and eveiy- 
body besides : and he evidently fdt that much of the 
reputation of justice in that locality depended upon 
the manner in which his arrangements were carried 
out. He was flanked on dther side by the several 
officers of the court, who did their best to uphold its 
dignity by maintaining their own, (which they naturally 
regarded as mixed up with it,) through tlie media of an 



erect carriage where the absence of obesity and corns 
pennitted it, an elevation of elbow to that degree of 
angular incidence which some geometricians call a- 
kimbo, and a loud and authoritative tone of voice 
which made by-standers cast looks of admiration at the 
intrepid men who dared to speak so loudly and so 
fearlessly in the very presence of the great Justice 
Peatherstone. 

Before this august tribunal Charles was duly 
arraigned for a violent and felonious assault on the 
person of Robert Clutchingham, who in his evidence 
described it as being of so aggravated a character, 
that his escape without loss of life or limb was little 
less than a mirade. Charles, on being called on for 
his defence, modestly stated the facts; frankly ad- 
mitting that he knew his conduct had not been legally 
defensible, though, he trusted, not wholly without 
excuse. 

"Um — why, we must see about that," said Sir 
Archibald ; " it is all very proper for you to make the 
point, and if it should i^pear that you are entitled to 
claim it, the court will grant you the favour. At the 
same time, you see, the assault is proved — and the 
dignity of the law must be uphdd. I do not wish to 
press a case against a young man, I am sure; at the 
same time it appears to me that, being taken nolens 
volens, as we say— that is, in point of fact, you see the 
delicate position in which I stand, and though I 
would wish to say every thing, yet, under the circum- 
stances, you understand, I am afraid I can say nothing 
in it." 

" Please your worship, I seed the whde of that 'ere 
business," said the officer who had acted as peacemaker, 
rising from a small bench in the corner, and smoothing 
his front hair down upon his eyes as he spoke. "I 
don't bear Bob no malice ; but it was half his own 
fault ; for if he had not come it quite so strong with 
the old one, and put his blood up, there wouldn't have 
been no shindy at all. And I don't think as the 
young chap meant——" 

" Ah— yes— I know all you are going to say," inter- 
rupted Sir Archibald ; " but we cannot go into motives 
here — it is too metaphysical. I do not wish to be 
hard, but the assault is proved, as I said before ; and 
for that reason — cum muUUaliis — ^I am afraid I must 
commit. Mr.Ti^rose," turning to the derk, "perhaps 
you will be kind enough to make out the mittimus." 

"With pleasure, sir," replied that functionary, 
looking up from his occupation of re-tying one of the 
red-tape parcels, the knot of which was not exactly in 
the centre. 

" Well, no offence, your worship," said the officer, 
" you knows best. Only I don't think as Bob should 
be quite so tight on the light-weight, after taking his 
tip ; it aint Jonnick." 

" Do you mean to say," inquired the magistrate, — 
" really I get so accus^med to your dialect — ^Am I to 
understand that this young man gave Clutchingham 
money after the assault P " 

" Oh, yes ; he tipped him, your worship. I seed 
him do it." 
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'^ Ah ! that altenthe case. Young man, this evidence 
shows the value of the old role, Audi alteram partem. 
By taking your money, complainant forfeits his claim 
to compensation, inasmuch as he has set a price on 
his injuries, and received it. I am therefore glad to 
be spared the ungrateful task of committing you ; and 
I trust this escape will make you more cautious how 
you apply the argumentum ealculinum, in future. You 
may go now." 

Charles bowed respectfully; but as he turned to 
avail himself of his recovered freedom, he started 
back, with an exclamation of horror and astonishment, 
for he beheld the eye of Mr. Sparks fixed upon him 
with a meaning sternness of expression not to be mis- 
understood. The discovery of his delinquency, its 
probable consequences, the loss of his employment, 
of his reputation, of Phoebe, the trial, the sentence, 
the punishment of the felon — ^all seemed to start up 
at once before him, and compress an age of torment 
into a moment of time. He stood rooted to the spot, 
and but for the working of the muscles that betrayed 
the atrong internal emotion, might have seemed un- 
conscious of what was passing before him ; only his 
eye sunk before the piercing glance of his employer, 
and a slight shiver passed through his frame as that 
gentleman grasped his arm somewhat roughly, and 
exclaimed, " You and I must have a word together 
before you go, young man. Come this way ; * and 
Charles mechanically followed him into a small ante- 
room, Mr. Clutchingham scraping his foot to the 
attorney as he passed, and observing, with a chuckle, 
" I thought he wouldn't cut his stick just directly ; 
and he won't slip his neck quite so easy out of this 
ooUar, I expect. The last cove as laid his mauleys on 
roe went over the herring-pond, I mind." 

The object of this benevolent anticipation still stood 
trembling under the withering frown of his master, 
who at length said, " I see it is unnecessary to tell 
you my business, — ^your conscience has informed you." 

Charles could not speak. What a loosener of the 
tongue is innocence ! 

"My client, Edmonds," pursued Mr. Sparks, 
" called on me this morning, to point out an error in 
the amount he paid you, which produced the disco- 
very. I have sent to your lodgings, and find you 
left them much earlier than usual — meaning to ab- 
scond, of course." 

'* No, sir!" cried Charles, finding voice at such an 
accusation; " indeed I did not." 

" Then why were you not at the office as usual ?" 

<< I have been confined," faltered Charles. 

*' Oh ! some drunken brawl, I suppose, incurred in 
spending some of the first-firuits of your honesty." 

" No, sir!" said Charles, with more firmness, and, 
for the first time, looking his employer steadily in the 
face. " I have erred, and am deeply sensible of it* 
but I am not so degraded as* you think me. This 
letter will explain the unfortunate circumstances of — 
of my guilt ; and, but for my detention here, it would 
have rwushed you twelve hours since." 

"I came here for a warrant for you," said Mr. 



Sparks, "and I do not see that I ought to wwie 
my time in usdess details. But I have no wish to 
be harsh," — and slo^y breaking the seal, he rather 
glanced at thaiv read the letter, while Charie8*8 
eye was fastened on his face with an eagemefls thai 
seemed to devour every turn of his countenance. 

" Just what I expected," he observed, in concluding; 
" ingeniously drawn up, but not at all invalidating the 
facts ; you need not have shown me this. Yoa had 
better give it to your counsel ; he will make the most 
of it with the jury ; and I have no objeotion to joia 
in recommending you to mercy." 

"And must it come to that P" exclaimed Charles, 
bitterly. 

" You should have thought of these things csrlier," 
replied Mr. Sparks; "I can do nothing with this 
letter; even its statements may be true, or they maj 
not. I have only your ipse dixit for them, and wh^ 
we find want of principle in one thing, we nattttaUy 
suspect it in others." 

There was a mutual pause : the one evidently oott^ 
sidering that nothing remained to be said, a^ tht 
othfer that it would be a useless degradation to porsa* 
the subject where his motives and feelings were so 
little understood. 

" I shall now procure the warrant," resumed Mr« 
Sparks, after a short interval; "you will leave this 
room at your peril !" 

" I beg your pardon," said a gentleman opening the 
door as he advanced towards it; "they told me I 
should find you here. My name is Osgood." 

Charles, as he heard a name so dosely assoeisted 
with aU his anxious thoughts during the last thre^ 
days, could not help raising his eyes to the speaker; 
but he lowered them the next moment, with tiie 
feeling that his presence came too late, and that events 
must now take their course. Yet, aS his eye wand«^ 
from time to time to the part of the room to which 
they had withdrawn, and still saw them engaged in 
animated conversation, he could not but give Mr. 
Osgood credit for at least doing his best^ even ill a 
hopeless case. 

At last they drew towards him ; and his very ears 
tingled with the flush that shot over his face, as he heard 
Mr. Sparks say, " Well, sir, I will consent to give 
up the prosecution. I cannot, however, receive the 
young man back into my service. I have o^ier deiks ; 
and it would be a dangerous precedent." 

"Perhaps so," replied Mr. Osgood; " I must do 
something for him. There is a young lady in the case 
too, I find, and there will be several things to think of. 
I am very glad I have prevailed on you to pardon my 
young friend here ; for, ^m aU that I hear, I am 
satisBed that he never meant to wrong yon. It is 
a near escape for him though, and shows that it is 
danprerous to play with edged tods." 

" It does," replied Mr. Sparks, " and the lesson is 
an important one. There is also another arising out 
of the case, which you have probably overlooked ; if 
you had paid your bill in proper time, none of these | 
things would have taken place." I 
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THE PANOBAMA. OF POMFEH. 

Bt inoreasing onr knowledge, miiltiplying our 
sympathies, and constantly exemsing our mental 
^dties, in going over old ground and breaking up 
new, — ^in this way alone, as applied to both thought 
and action, can we attain to a fuller and higher life 
here, and thus best prepare ourselves for that far 
larger and higher life which is to come hereafter. 
ThM is a somewhat grave b^inning to a few observa- 
tions upon a new Panorama; bat, as Jeremy Taylor 
says, '* everytiiiBg hath two handles ; or, at least, we 
have two hands wherewith to apj^rehend it ; " — and 
sometimes it will happen, that in taking up a trifling 
thing the serious handle comes flrst to hand, as on 
the present occasion. However, we beg you, good 
reader, not to be alarmed by this serious handle to 
our subject; we do not intend to make it very 
prominent just now, but merely indicate that by that 
kaneUe you may, if you please, hang it up on a peg in 
the grntt Temple of Moral and Intellectual Culture, 
in whidi you and we are vrilling worshippers. 

The second day of this present year 1S49 was, as 
most people doubtless remember, intensely cold ; but 
the sky, at least here, in the modem Babylon, was 
dear and doudless, and had, as if in merry mockery 
of the frost below, a 

" Summer sky's delicious blue." 

The sun shone out brightly, and had we been minut 
the senae of feeling, we could have supposed it was 
really the middle of the " leafy month of June," far 
away from this brick-and-mortar wilderness, out 
where the grass is green, and the leaves unfold them- 
selves to the light and air, and where the wind is 
audible elsewhere than in the chimney, — where, to 
use the words of a remarkable Poet, we may 
" Htar Ju>w the breezes 
BUnoB among the treesta ! ** 

Well, on this very bright second day of the year, 
all the world of London walked abroad in the streets, 
looking, for the most part, cheerful, but very cold. 
Among the rest walked Mr. Willoughby and his son 
and d^ighter. Dr. Johnson once requested Obterva- 
tion (in the imperative mood, by the way,) to 
" Survey mankind from China to Pern." 
Some wicked wag, an enemy to the leonine Doctor, 
h*s pronoimoed this celebrated passage to be a pieoe 
of absurd tautology ; asserting that, in fact, the sense 
is this, ** Ld; observation with extensive observation 
observe mankind." We leave all sudi criticism to 
those who have a taste for it ; but let them remember, 
that in criticism, as in other things, it is possible to 
be more nice than wise. If the allegorical dame, 
inv(4ed by the great philosopher of Fleet Street, 
had been employed according to his wish on this 
particular 2d of January, she would have paused in 
her survey of mankind, to watch Mr. Willoughby and 
Mary and Cfaaries as they came out of the door of 
their house into Bedford Square. Not that Mr. 
Willoughby was anything wonderful to look at, or 



indeed Mary, (though she was a good, pretty girl 
enough,) or Charles, though he wore an astoun(£ng 
outer garment of a novel fashion, but whether yclept 
Chesterfield, Paletot, Taglioni, Register, Patent, 
Workus, Pilot or Wrap-Rascal, this deponent sayeth 
not. No ; it was not exactly the external phenomena 
of the three, that would have attracted the attention 
of the spectator aforesaid; it was the genial, affection- 
ate and intelligent brightness and vigour that seemed 
to possess them all. Mary took her father's arm, and 
Charles walked on the other side of his sister. 

" Where are you going to take us^ Chariey, my 
boy ? " inquired Mr. Willoughby. 

" Into another country," said Charles, looking 
mysterious. 

*• Indeed ! " exclaimed Mary, *' I hope it is a warm 
one ; I could bear a tropical climate very well just 
now. The very thought of Central Africa thaws the 
ground at my feet. Suppose we talk of the Simoom, 
— it might take the edge off this east wind. I never 
felt anything so sharp." 

** Why, Mary, my child," said the father, jocosely, 
"you must take care, or you will certainly cut your 
shins against your own wit, some of these days." 

'* Thank you, papa ; did such a thing ever happen 
to you ? Awkwardness of that kind may be heredi- 
tary in our family. But what foreign dime is he 
going to carry us to, do you think P Iceland, at the 
Serpentine ! " 

" No, no ; the ice does not bear yet. Where are 
we going, Charley ? " 

"Towards the south," replied Charies with becoming 
gravity, as he turned down Wardour Street, out of 
Oxford Street. 

•* So I perceive ; but how far south. Sir Oracle ? " 

** As far as Leicester Square," replied the son. 
" The truth is, I want you to sec a new Panorama of 
Burford's. I will not tell you what it is ; I have seen 
the real place, and can vouch for its fidelity to nature. 
You also have seen the place ; but it was some years 
ago, and it is slightly changed since ; but I am sure 
you will remember it directly. Mary too will, I think, 
find out vrhat place it is without being told. At all 
events she must try, as we will not help her, till she 
gives up in despair." 

" Well, you have taken an effectual method of 
rousing our curiosity," said his father. ** A place I 
know! humph! Brighton? Boulogne? Paris P Cologne? 
—No?— Rome? Venice?— No P—Wdl, I will ask 
no more. Why do you not guess, Mary P " 

" Oh ! I would rather see if I can find out, when 
we are on the spot. I am ghid it is a Panorama. 
Seeing a good Panorama is the next best thing to 
seemg a beautiful place itself. I suppose the place is 
beautiful, Charies?" 

** Yes, dear, very beautiful, I thmk ; and what you 
will be glad to hear is, that this new Panorama is 
pronounced by some of the very best judges of art a 
very fine performance in its kind. It is very carefully 
finished, and is perhaps the best Panorama that 
Burford has ever exhibited. It is small, but on that 
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very account, the painting is necessarily more like that 
of a picture, and will bear inspection. It is really 
not mechanical, dauby scene-painting for the stage 
and gas-light, but a well-conceived and well-executed 
work of art. I went in out of the rain the other 
day, and was transported in a moment to a far off 
land, by the magical effect of the Panorama." 

" In what country did you say it was ? " asked 
Mary in a quiet, cunning voice. 

Her brother laughed, shook his head, and said* 
" No go, Mary." Then he whispered to her — 

" Kennst du daa La/nd wo die Citronen UiiKn T* 

" No ! I know nothing about it but its name," she 
replied. " So your fine Panorama is in Italy, is it ? " 

"No, just round the comer here, in Leicester 
Square." 

" Well, I wDl not condescend to interrogate farther," 
repUed Mary, smiling; " and I will certainly not look 
at the placards at the door, for I really should like to 
see whether I could find out what a place is, that I 
have never seen. I suppose you think me well up in 
pictures and engravings of Italian scenery." 

They turned into the unobtrusive, retreating door- 
way of the old house in Leicester Square. Mr. 
WiUoughby and Mary were half-way down the long, 
dusky, mysterious-looking passage, leading from the 
entrance to the money-taker's desk, when they per- 
ceived that Charles was not with them. Turning 
round, they saw him standing at the door in conversa- 
tion with a little Italian boy, who was resting his 
organ on the 'pavement, while he pointed with his 
brown fore-finger to something in the inscription on 
the door-post. They did not hear all that was said, 
but presently they saw the animated little face light 
up with a smile, and they heard the eager reply, 
"iS**, SignorsoHo; NapoUtano, to." 

" Why, Maiy, I do believe he is going to bring the 
child in here!" 

And so it was. Charles WiUoughby had observed 
the little fellow looking wistfully at the announcement 
on the door-post, " Fanoramas of Vienna^ Paris, and 
Pompeii,** Something in the boy's face made Charles 
stop and speak to him in Italian. The sound of his 
native tongue seemed to awaken new life within the 
half-frozen child, and he answered with rapid words 
and expressive gestures. He was born at Sorrento, 
and, of course, had often been to Pompeii. This 
name had attracted his attention, for he could read. 
When Charles offered to show him a picture of the 
place, little Carlo seemed beside himself with joy, and 
shivered no longer. Charles made him bring his 
organ into the house, and requested one of the 
servants to take charge of it, while the boy went to 
see his native place. In the mean time, Mr. WiUoughby 
and Maiy had descended the stairs, and were standing 
in the midst of a beautiful Panorama. One rapid 
glance sufficed for the former to recognise a place 
which, when he was a young traveller, had possessed 
singular attractions for hun. There was the old 
vineyard, covering half the City of the Dead, through 



which he had so often wandered in vain speculatiozL 
as to the temples and streets lying beneath his feet^ 
awaiting the time when they should be laid bare, 
and the length and breadth of the ancient Pompeii 
should no longer be a matter of conjecture. Yes. 
Charles was right ; the place was slightly altered ; more 
excavations had been made ; several streets and one 
or two temples have been added to the former 
discoveries; but that does not affect the g^ieral 
appearance of the scenery. And Mr. Willoughby's 
gazemoved delightedly over the sun-lighted Vesuvius, 
and away to the beautiful receding Apeimines, follow- 
ing their line along the horizon, lingering on the site 
of the ancient Stabia^ made immortal as the dwelling- 
place of the elder Pliny, who lost his life on the fatal 
night of the eruption, in crossing irom the spot 
where the spectator stands, to his home there among 
yonder hills. There is the fine Mount Lactarius, and 
there is that lovely, gay Castd a Mare, where he had 
spent so many pleasant days. And that soft scumj 
blue sea! how true to nature 1 " Why, Mary," he 
exclaimed at length, " this is almost beyond art ; it is 
the very place itself ! " 

*' I think I have found out what place it is, ps^a. 
TMs ruined city, with the bright frescos on the walls, 
aud the regular streets and roofless houses, must be 
Pompeii or Herculaneum. And now I r&Killect, it 
cannot be Herculaneum, because there the streets are 
only excavated, not uncovered. There the workmen 
had to dig through the solid lava; but in Pompeii they 
had only ashes and the vegetable mould of that wild 
looking vineyard to remove. Oh! papa, I am sure 
this is Pompeii ; for there is Mount Lactarius ! and 
Sorrento and Capri ! Surely I cannot be mistaken in 
that lovely headland, and that curve of the bay. All 
these ought to be on this side of Vesuvius, I think; 
and Naples and the bay, and Herculaneum, are over 
on the other side of the mountain. Do tell me, papa, 
am I right ? " 

"Ask Charles. Here he comes with his new 
friend." 

"Charles! Charles!" cried his sister, "I have 
found out. It is very easy to tell. This is — ** 

" Pompeeia ! Pompaia ! ^ qui la mia pairia ! Eceo 
il carissimo Sorrento, Oh! oh! buon buommmo 
Signor! Oh Bio! La Montagna! La delliuima 
Aequa! Oh! Signor! Troppo felice ! '* and the 
excited child burst into tears of uncontrollable joy, 
and then danced about, pointmg out every fiamiliar 
object with vehement gesticulations and the most 
touching accent of affection. Presently he made a 
dart forward, as if to run down the elevation in the 
ancient Porum from which the Panorama is taken, 
and striking himself against the raUing, he seemed 
suddenly to recollect that what he saw was not reaL 
Mary watched the darkening of the kindled eye, and 
the mournful tones of the boy's voice pierced her 
heart, as he sank down on a seat, straining his eyes 
in the direction of Sorrento, and murmuring, " No, 
no, carissima madre ! Non posso vederti. So addeuo, 
80 iroppo hen che soguo. Non e qua il vero Sorrento, 
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Kon t U mio Mare unapUiura ! Solamenie unapUtura ! 
Povero Carlo/'* and be remained still for many 
minates taming his tearful eyes from one well known 
p<Hnt to another. Mary and Charles thought it best 
to leave him to his own reflections for a time, and 
they joined their father in a careful examination of 
the scene. 

" What is that high pointed island yonder ?" asked 
Mary. 

''Ischia. It is an extinct volcano, and is very 
fertile. Yonder too is Prodda, and there the Bay of 
Naples begins. Kunning up twelve miles from the 
entrance, it reaches the town." 

" How I wish we could set off from this point, and 
go over the side of the mountain, and look down upon 
all that. It seems a very little way off,** said Mary. 
'* There is the carriage road, you see, winding past 
Torre dell' Annimziata. That leads directly to Naples. 
But they have a railroad now which runs right along 
the shore, dose to the sea, in that direction. There 
is a station just here, where visitors for Pompeii are 
set down.'* 

*' A railway station and Pompeii ! " exclaimed 
Mary ; '* I do not much like the idea. But now that 
we are at Pompeii, you must tell me aU you know 
about it, both of you." 

** A moderate request ! However, let me ask you 
a few questions. Do you know how the buried city 
first came to be discovered, and when P " 

" Let me see. How : yes, of course I know how, 
but when, not exactly ; somewhere in the middle of 
last century.** 

" Just a hundred years ago, in the year 17^. Do 
you know when it was destroyed P ** 

'* Oh, yes. Girls at school always learn thai date. 
In the year 79, in the reign of Titus." 

" Well, then, in, what state would you expect to 
find a third-rate Roman city at that time P Rich or 
poor, savage or refined ? " 

" Why, papa," said Mary, laughing, " I really 
believe you think I know nothing of history. How- 
ever, setting histories aside, I have read the ' Last 
Days of Pompeii,* and I have picked up a fact or 
two from that, concerning the city and its inhabitants 
at the time of the destruction. I have a tolerable 
idea of the luxury and extravagance, the immorality 
and general corruption of manners, and the false 
taste in art, which prevailed throughout Italy in those 
dajs, and nowhere more than in Pompeii, except 
I perhaps in Rome itself." 

I "Very well! Are you prepared to find the 
\ people little behind ourselves in the arts of domestic 
' life?" 

" Oh, yes, I am quite prepared to find what we, at 
the present day, would think a strange mixture of 
; high civilization and half barbarism." 
j " Do you see any evidence of this as you look 
' down on these ruins ? ** 

" Yes, I see streets regularly built and paved, with 
a iroUoir for pedestrians and stepping stones for 
crossing, and yet these streets are too narrow for 



more than one chariot to pass at a time, and the 
houses are very small, and scarcely any have a story 
over the ground floor. No doubt, the inhabitants did 
not really inhabit them in our sense of the word. 
But still the women, and the sick, and the old, could 
not be always running about in the Forum, and the 
theatres, and temples, and they must have foimd 
their homes dull enough, unless they happened to be 
rich. And then those terrible little suffocating 
cubicula must have made some prophetic Pompeiau 
dream of a coming age of ventilation and window tax, 
I should fancy." 

"Perhaps you do not know that some of the 
Pompeians really had glass windows and shutters to 
their houses ? '* 

*' Shutters, yes ; but gbiss windows I never heard 
of. I thought they used talc or horn, and did not 
know how to make glass windows." 

" Recent discovery here teUs a different tale. 
Look there, beyond that ruin of a fountain, where the 
two streets meet ; that is a baker's shop where loaves 
were found. That street is called the Street of Shops, 
because it seems to have been composed of open 
shops. Most of the dwellings are built of lava, tufa, 
or brick covered with stucco ; the walls were almost 
all painted in fresco, and the colours are as fresh and 
vivid as if painted yesterday. Just look at that 
painting on the wall of the temple of Bacchus, (or, as 
some say, Venus,) — did you ever see colours 
brighter?" 

"Oh, Mary, I wish you had been with me 
when I used to go so often from Castel a Mare to 
these ruins !** exclaimed her brother; " it is one of 
the most interesting places on the earth. One is 
sometimes quite startled how nearly these pagan 
people, so long dead, living under quite other laws 
and institutions, approach to our own habits and 
thoughts upon all important matters. Man in all 
ages and climes is essentially the same, and is moved 
to love, or hate, or anger, or contempt, by the same 
things. 

' We have all of us one human heart* 

Here we see, as elsewhere, vast labour and expense 
bestowed on the temples of the gods, showing the 
human tendency to worship a higher power and 
goodness. All the remains of handsome buildings 
here are, or were, temples and offices of state, which 
last are second only to the religious edifices. The 
love of the beautiful among this people is evinced in 
the fashioning of every domestic article ; the sacred 
rights of the stranger and the guest are recognised in 
the word ' Salve* inscribed on the threshold of some 
of the houses. A thousand trifles show an identity 
of feeling between us and them." 

" Solomon's doctrine about sparing the rod and 
spoiling the child was believed to be sound, here,*' 
said his father ; " for, if I remember rightly, the sign 
of a school-house was a boy, hoisted on the back of 
another, being whipped in a thoroughly modem 
fashion." 
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**Had tbe PompeianA signs to tlteir bouses f" 
asked Mary. 

" Tes, almost every trade or profession bad a sign. 
The bouses, besides, were inscribed witb the names of 
their owners, and they were all nombered, as witb us. 
Since you know Bulwer's novel so well, I need not tell 
you about the houses of Sallust, and Diomed, and 
Pansa, and the curiosities, jewels, and articles of 
virtu found therein." 

"No, dear papa, nor about the skeletons and 
pulverized bones dP human beings found in the houses 
and streets. It was a wonderful instance of the 
interposition of Providence that nearly all the in- 
habitants of the city were assembled over yonder in 
the great theatre when the eruption b^^. How 
calm and beautiful the mountain looks now ! how 
gracefully the smoke ascends from the crater ! " 

" It was by an eruption from the now extinct 
crater of that other pe^k that Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum were destroyed," said Mr. Willoughby, " Now 
look round and tell me if you ever saw a softer or 
lovcUer scene." 

" Never, papa. How I should like to see the real 
place ! How beautifully Capri dips into the sea ! 
Sorrento! ah! it is wwthy to have been the birth- 
place of Tasso." 

*^ Sorrento! La mia patria/'* said little Carlo, 
advancing ; " Ok non i bellimmay Signora^** 

Mary was pleased to see him recovered, and praised 
his native place to his heart's content. He knew a 
litde about the present unhappy state of Naples, and 
said with vehemence that " il Re ** was " traditore " 
and **emdele** which Mary and her brother assented 
to heartily. They endeavoured to comfort the little 
patriot by the assurance that before long matters 
mnH be better arranged, and that by the time 
he bad earned money enough to go back and live 
with his mother at Sorrento, his country would be in 
peace once more. Carlo seemed much consoled by 
their words, and was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude for this unexpected sight of his native 
place. "It make me glad and sorry," said he, "but 
more glad dan sorry." He seemed to think that 
the person who had painted the Panorama was a 
great magician, and expressed a fearful desire of 
seeing him. When the Willoughbys were going 
away, he gave one more earnest glance around with 
his bright black eyes, and then followed them to the 
hall. Mr. Willoughby spoke a few words in a low 
tone to the money-tiier, and then calling forward 
Cario, who had already taken his organ on his back 
again, he said, "This is the cbild. Now, Carlo, I 
have been asking this gentleman to let you come in 
' and look at the Panorama, whenever you are passing 
by, as long as you behave well." Poor boy ! he was 
quite overwhelmed with joy at this news. Mary then 
called him to her, and told him to go home with 
them, and he should have a good dinner and half-a- 
crown as a new-year's gift. He thought he had 
attracted the especial favour of his patron saint that 
day. Since then Carlo has played his prettiest tunes 



every day beneath the windows of a certain house ia 
Bedford Square, receiving always a considervbb , 
largesse from Miss Mary ; and every time he sees her 
at the window, his expressive face lights up with a 
southern smile, and he cries out, " Orazia Signorima ! 
oggi io veduto la mia Patriay* — which means, in 
unadorned English, " I have been to-day to sec the 
Panorama of Pompeii." 



BERTRAND DE BORN. 

BT KBS. BOAKB. 

[Henky the Second, harassed by the continued re- 
bellion of his eldest son Henry, at length went over 
with an army to France, in order to put down an 
insurrection which the young prince had raised among 
his vassals in Guienne. Bertrand de Bom, Lord di 
Hautefort, was a noble equally celebrated for his 
poetic talent as a troubadour, and his valour as a 
warrior. He warmly espoused the cause of young 
Henry, and accompanied him to the castle of Martel, 
whither he had retired on hearing of his father's 
approach. The king encamped at Turenne, and 
h(^ilities had already commenced, when a messenger 
arrived at the English camp, bearing tidings that 
Prince Henry was dangerously ill, and longed to see 
his father, and receive his forgiveness before he died. 
Henry, however, had so often been deceived by his 
rebellious son, that he believed this to be a stratagem, 
and refused to visit the castle of Martel . In a day or 
two the prince died, and Bertrand de Bom, dreading 
the king's vengeance, fled to his castle of Hautefort» 
and prepared to hold it out against the EnglisL 
After an obstinate siege, it was at length reduced, and 
Bertrand was taken and led boimd into the presence 
of Henry. The king was about to pass sentence of 
death on him, when Bertrand in a few touching words 
spoke of the love which the dead prince had ever borne 
him, and the monarch, bursting into tears, pardoned 
the Lord of Hautefort, and, for the sake of his 
son, restored to him all his honours and possessions.] 

Why do the islaad banners gleam, the island knigkte 

advance, 
Mid strains of warlike minstrelsy, across the plains gf 

France] 
The island host lies camp'd within the walls of old 

Turenne, 
And forth they sally to the fight^ who never fight in 

vain. 
The hall was draped with bannecB^ and there a Uirone 

was set 
For the haughtiest king of England's line, Heniy 

Plantagenet 
He sate him down in silence, his nobles standing by ; 
And they that knew him well might mark atcaage 

trouble in his eye. 

His cold stem lip was quivering, his furrowed cheek 

was pale. 
His brow was dark with the shade it wore when he 

listed the fearful tale. 
How Tenireaace muttered, half oonoeived, was fully 

wreak'd the while, 
And proud A*Becket weltering lay in Canterbury*s 

aisle. 
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An Btiglish knight oame nrarring fturt, he nuh'd into 

the hall: 
" Good newi I " he cried, ** my liege, I bring from 

Hantefort's niin'd wall. 
The airong-barr'd gates are batter'd down, the citadel 

is ta'en ; 
Oar soldiers forced their bloody way o'er pyramids of 

slain. 

" And there within the Do^jon^ at bay, and fighting 

still. 
We seized the traitor Bertrand, and bound him at onr 

will. 
Without he waits thy sentence — will it please my liege 

to see 
The rebel lord in life, or shall we bear his head to 

theeV 
'' Bring him in hither,** said the king, ^ I fain would see 

him near, 
Who dared to raise his arm in fight, spuming onr 

kindly fear.*' 
Th^ led the sword-reft prisoner in, his stalwart limbs 

bound tight ; 
The dust tliey scattered on his head had dimm*d its 

golden light. 
His f^riess eye look*d np, and atill an nntamed firs 

was there. 
His proud lips mored, yet sent they forth no utterance 

of prayer ; 
He bent no knee in tererence, therft stood that prlson'd 

knight, 
As proud as when his cuirass gleam'd and falchion 

waved in fight 
Finn and few the words he spake, and yet they touch'd 

a string 
That thriird the parentnitri^en heart of England's 

mighty king ; 
A chord whose plaintive tones brake forth erewhile hj 

Jiidah's sea : 
" Would God I had died for thee, my son, would I had 

died for thee I** 

" Thou art the monarch, fiire," he said, " of fiiir and wide 

domains; 
Thy hosts hare scaled the ertggy hills, and ploughed 

the level plains ; 
Thy voice that summon'd to the fight made many a 

dwelling lone; 
Then hast U'en away the peasant's chiM— canst then 

bring back thine own ) 
Thy son whom once thou loved'st so well, thy first-bom 

Son lies low ; 
No brother watched beside his conch, no fiiUier smooth^d 

his brow. 
I only held him in my amis till death's dark fight was 

won; 
I only heard his last faint words—' Father, forgive thy 

son 1* " 

A strange thing is a parent's heart^the words that 

Bertiand spake 
Were strong to move the old man's soul, as breezes stir 

a lake. 
The steel-clad bosom stemly heaved, the cold dear eye 

was wet. 
Of him who never quailM In fight— Henry Plantagenet. 
And soft sad memories awoke of the blessed &r-off time 
When his boy was in his infancy, and he was in his 

5 rime, 
the bold rebel that had tum'd to gall his cup of 
joy. 
Have been indeed the gladsome diild, the darling fair- 

hair*d bov. 
That rode his squire-led war-horse, that waved the 

mimic brand. 
And kiss'd his fathers bearded lip, and clasp'd his 
mailed handl 



Now, now the loving lips vn nlosedy never to s^Mak 

again, 
Never to say, " Forgive me^ &ther-HduJl thy child plead 

in vain 1 
And pardon him who serv'd me, better than words can 

tell; 
He sinn'd 'gainst thee, my graoions sire, loving thy son 

too well ! " 
Such thoughts pass'd through the monarch's breast, and 

gently then he spake :— 
" Bertrand de Bora, 1 pardon thee, for my dead Henry's 

sake. 
Take back thy castle— take thy sword^ but wield it not 

in strife 
Against thy king, who gives thee now thy liberty and 

life." 

He said, and low the Norman lord bent down his 

haughty brow : 
That heart the death-stroke might not break was sway'd 

by kindness now. 
They cut the bonds that held his arms, and as he 

grasp'd his sword, 
" Oh I would," he cried, ** that my dead lord conld hear 

the bles^ word ! 
He was a falcon, soaring high on proud but erring 

wing; 
He did not know his father's heart, I did not know my 

king. 
Would he oould Stand before thee now, and bend a 

suppliant knee. 
And say, ' Kind sire, I render here my life and love to 

theef 
^ut he is gone, and I can nought but offer thee my 

part, 
Ky sword, my vassals, and withal trae fealty of heart. 
As I have served thy princely son, I lain would serve 

thee now : 
God grant that merrie Bngland's crown may long rsst 

on thy brow I " 

♦ 

THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 

AJTBEWARDS MIBTKESS HILTON.^ 

Ju^. 21. Saturday.— Oh heaven ! can it be pos- 
sible ? am I agayn at Forest Hill ? How strange, 
how joyfulle an event, the' brought about with 
teares ! — Can it be, that it is oulie a month since I 
stoode at this toilette as a bride ? and lay awake on 
that bed, thinking of London ? How long a month ! 
and oh ! this present one will be alle too short. - 

It seemeth that Ralph Hewlett, shocked at my 
teares and y* alteration in my looks, broughte back a 
dismall report of me to deare father and mother, pro- 
nouncing me either ill or unhappie. Thereupon, 
Richard, with his usuall impetuositie, prevayled on 
father to let him and Ralph fetch me home for a while, 
at leaste till after Michaelmasse. 

How surprised was I to see Dick enter ! My arms 
were soe fast about his neck, and ray face prest soe 
close to his shoulder, that I did not for a while 
perceive y* grave looke he had put on. At y* last, 
I was avised to ask what broughte him soe unexpect- 
edlie to London ; and then he hemmed and looked at 
Ralph, and Ralph looked at Dick, and then Dick sayd 
bluntly, he hoped Mr. Milton woulde spare me to go 

(l) Coatiaued ttma p. 171. 
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liome till after Michaelmassc, and father had sent him 
on purpose to say soe. Mr. Milton lookt surprised 
and hurte, and sajd, how could he be expected to 
part soe soone with me, a month's bride ? it must be 
some other time : he had intended to take me himselfe 
to Eorest Hill y* following spring, but coulde not 
spare time now, nor liked me to goe without him, nor 
thought I should like it myself. But my eyes said / 
shoulde, and then he gazed eamestUe at me and lookt 
liurt; and there was a dead silence. Then Dick, 
hesitating a little, sayd he was sorrie to tell us my 
father was ill; on which I clasped my hands and 
bcganne to weepe ; and Mr. Milton, changing counte- 
nance, askt sundrie questions, which Dick answered 
well enough ; and then said he woulde not be soe 
cruel as to keepe me from a father I soe dearlie loved, 
if he were sick, though he liked not my travelling in 
such unsettled times with so young a convoy. Halph 
sayd they had brought Diggory with them, who was 
olde and steddy enough, and had ridden my mother's 
mare for my use; and Dick was for our getting 
forward a stage on our journey the same evening, but 
Mr. Milton insisted on our abiding till the following 
mom, and woulde not be overruled. And gave me 
leave to stay a month, and gave me money, and many 
kind words, which I coulde mark little, being soe 
overtaken with concern about dear father, whose^ 
illness I feared to be worse than Dick sayd, seeing 
he seemed soe close and dealt in dark spc^sches and 
parables. After dinner, they went forth, they sayd, to 
look after y" horses, but I think to see London, and 
returned not till supper. 

We got them beds in a house hard by, and started 
at earlie dawn. 

Mr. Milton kissed me most tenderlie agayn and 
agayn at parting, as though he feared to lose me ; but 
it had seemed to me soe hard to brook j* delay of 
even a few hours when father, in his sicknesse, was 
wanting me, that I took leave of my husband with 
less affection than I mighte have shewn, and onlie 
began to find my spiritts lighten when we were fairly 
quit of London with its vile sewers and drains, and to 
breathe y« sweete, pure morning ayre, as we rode 
swiftlie along. Dick called London a vile place, and 
spake to Ralph concerning what they had scene of it 
ovemighte, whence it appeared to me, that he had 
beene pleasure-seeking more than, in father's state, he 
ought to have beene. But Dick was always a reckless 
lad ;— and oh, what joy, on reaching this deare place, 
to find father had onlie beene suffering under one of 
his usual stomach attacks, which have no danger in 
them, and which Dick had exaggerated, fearing Mr. 
Milton woulde not otherwise part with me ; — ^I was a 
little shocked, and coulde not help scolding him, though 
I was y gainer; but he boldlie defended what he 
called his " stratagem of war," saying it was quite 
allowable in dealing with a Puritan. 

As for Robin, he was wild with joy when I arrived ; 
and hath never ceased to hang about me. The other 
children are riotous in their mirth. Ijittlo Joscelyn 
hath returned from his foster-mother's farm, and is 



noe longer a puny child — 'tis thought he will thrive. 
I have him constantly in my arms or riding on mj 
shoulder ; and with delight have revisited alle my dde 
haunts, patted Clover, &c. Deare mother is most 
kind. The maids as oft call me Mrs. Molly as Mis. 
Milton, and then smile and beg pardon. Rose and 
Agnew have have been here, and have made me pro- 
mise to visit Sheepsoote before I return to London. 
The whole house seams full of glee. 



Monday, — It seemes quite strange to heare Dick 
and Harry singing loyal songs and drinking y* king's 
health after soe recentlie hearing liis M. soe con- 
tinuallie spoken agaynst. Also, to see a lad of Robin's 
age, coming in aiid out at his will, doing aniething or 
nothing ; instead of being ever at his taskes, and kx^ing 
at meal-times as if he were repeating them to him- 
selfe. I know which I like best. 

A most kind letter from Mr. Milton, hoping father 
is better, and praying for news of him. How can I 
write to him without betraying Dick ? Robin and I 
rode, this morning, to Sheepscote. l^oughte Mr. 
Agnew received me with unwonted gravitie. He 
tolde me he had received a letter from my husband, 
praying news of my father, seeing I had sent him 
none, and that he had writ to him that father was 
quite well, never had been better. Then he sayd to 
me he feared Mr. Milton was hibonring under some 
false impression. I tolde him trulie, that Dick, to get 
me home, had exaggerated a trifling illness of Other's, 
but that I was guiltlesse of it. He sayd Dick was 
inexcus2d)le, and that noe good end coulde justifie a 
man of honour in overchargiog y* truth ; and that, 
since I was innocent, I shouide write to my husband 
to clear myself. I said briefly, I woulde ; and I mean 
to do soe, onlie not to-daye. Oh, sweet countrie life ! 
I was made for you and none other. This riding and 
walking at one's owne free will, in y* fresh pure ayre, 
coming in to earlie, heartie, wholesome meals, 
seasoned with harmlesse jestSj-^seeing fresh faces 
everie daye come to y* house, knowing everie &ce one 
meets out of doores, — supping in the garden, and re- 
maining in the ayre long after the moon has risoi, 
talking, laughing, or perhaps dancing,-'if this be not 
joyfullnesse, what is ? 

For certain, I woulde that Mr. Milton were here ; 
but he woulde call our sports mistimed, and throw a 
damp upon our mirth by not joining in it Soe I 
will enjoy my holiday while it lasts, for it may be long 
ere I get another — especiallie if his and father's 
opinions get wider asunder, as I think they are 
doing akeadie. My promised spring holiday may 
come to nothing. 

Monday. — My husband hath writ to me strangelie, 
chiding me most unkindlie for what was noe fault of 
mine, to wit, Dick's falsitie ; and wondering I can 
derive anie pleasure from a holiday so obtayne^ which 
he will not curtayl, but wOl on noe pretence extend. 
Nay ! but mothinks Mr. Milton presometh somewhat 
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too mncli on his marital autboritie, writing in tbis 
strayn. I am no mere cbild neither, nor a ninaway 
wife, nor in such bad companie, in mine own father's 
house, where he firste saw me ; and, was it anie fanlt 
of mine, indeed, that father was not ill ? or can I wish 
he had beene P No, truly ! 

This letter hath sorelie vexed me. Dear father, 
seeing me soe dulle, askt me if I had had bad news. I 

i sayd I had, for that Mr. Milton wanted me back at y* 
month's end. He sayd, lightlie. Oh, that must not 
be, I must at all erents stay over his birthdaye, he 

I could not spare me sooner; he woulde settle all that. 

; Let it be soe then — I am content enonghe. 

To cbange y* current of my thoughts, he hath re- 
newed y scheme for our visit to Lady Falkland, 
which, weather permitting, is to take pkce to-morrow. 
'Tis long since I have seen her, soe I am willing to 
goe ; but she is dearer to Hose than to me, though I 
respect her much. 



Vednesday.'^lhe whole of yesterday occupyde with 
our visitt. I love Lady Falkland well, yet her 
religious mellanchollie and presages of evil have left 
a weif[ht upon my spiritts. To^iaye, we have a 
family dinner. The Agnews come not, but the 
Merediths doe, we shall have more mirthe if less wit. 
My time now draweth soe short, I must crowd into it 
alle y* pleasure I can ; and in this, everie one conspires 
to help [me, saying, "Poor Moll must soon return 
to London." Never was creature soe petted or spoylt. 
How was it there was none of this before I married, 
when they might have me alwaies P ah, therein lies 
the secret Now, we have mutuallie tasted our losse. 

Ealph Hewlett, going agayn to town, was avised 
to ask whether I had anie commission wherewith 
to charge him. I bade him tell Mr. Milton that 
since we should meet soe soone, I need not write, but 
would keep alle my news for our fire-side. Robin 
added, " Say, we cannot spare her yet," and father 
echoed the same. 

But I begin to feel now, that I must not prolong 
my stay. At the leaste, not beyond father's birth- 
day. My month is hasting to a close. 



Sept. 21.— BattleatNcwbury— LordFalklandslayn. 
Ob, fatal loss ! Father and mother going off to my 
Lady : but 1 think she will not see them. Aunt and 
uncle Hewlett, who brought y* news, can talk of 
nothing else. 

22. — All6 saduessc and consternation. 1 am wearie 
of bad news, public and private, and feel less and 
less love for y* puritans, yet am forced to seem more 
loyal than I really am, soe high runs party feeling just 
now at home. 

My month has passed 1 



Sept. 28.— A most displeased letter from my 
husband, minding me that my leave of absence hath 
expired, and that he likes not the messages he received 



through Ralph, nor y« unreasonable and hurtfuUe 
pastimes which he finds have beene making my quiet 
home distastefulle. Asking, are they suitable, under 
circumstances of notionall consternation to my owne 
party, or seemlie in soe young a wife, apart from her 
husband P To conclude, insisting, with more autho- 
ritie than kindnesse, on my immediate return. 

With tears in my eyes, I have beene to my father. 
I have tolde him I must goe. He sayth. Oh no, not 
yet. I persisted, I must, my husband was soe very 
angry. He rejoined. What, angry with my sweet 
MoUP and for spending a few days with her old 
father? Can it be? hath it come to this ahreadieP 
I sayd, my month had expired. He sayd. Nonsense, he 
had always askt me to stay over Michaehnasse, till his 
birthday ; he knew Dick had named it to Mr. Milton. 
I sayd, Mr. Milton had taken no notice thereof, but 
had onlie granted me a montli. He grew peevish, 
and said " Pooh, pooh !" Thereat, after a silence of a 
minute or two, I sayd yet agayn, I must goe. He 
took me by y« two wrists and sayd, Doe you wish to 
go P I burst into teares, but made uoe answer. He 
sayd. That is answer enough,— how doth this puritan 
carry it with you, my child P and snatched his letter. 
I sayd. Oh, don't read that, and would have drawn it 
back; but father, when heated, is impossible to 
controwl ; therefore, quite deaf to entreaty, he would 
read y« letter, which was unfit for him in his chafed 
mood ; then, holding it at arm's length, and smiting 
it with his fist,— Ha 1 and is it thus he dares address 
a daughter of mine P (with words added, I dare not 
write)— but be quiet, Moll, be at peace, my child, for 
he shall not have you back for awhile, even though he 
come to fetch you himself. The maddest thing 1 ever 
did was to give you to this roundhead. He and Roger 
Agnew talked me over in soe many fine words. — 
What possessed me, I know not. Your mother always 
said evil woulde come of it. But as long as thy 
father has a roof over his head, child, thou hast a 
home. 

As soone as he woulde hear me, I begged him not to 
take on soe, for that I was not an unhappy wife ; but 
my tears, he sayd, belied me; and indeed, with fear 
and agitation, they flowed fast enough. But I sayd, 
I must goe home, and wished I had gone sooner, and 
woulde he let Diggory take me ! No, he sayd, not a 
man Jack on his land shoulde saddle a horse for me, 
nor would he lend me one, to carry me back to Mr. 
Milton ; at the leaste not for a while, till he had come 
to reason, and protested he was sorry for haviog writ 
to me soe harshly. 

" Soe be content, Moll, and make not two enemies 
instead of one. Goe, help thy mother with her clear 
starching. Be happy whilst thou art here." 

But ah ! more easily said than done. " Alle joy is 
darkened ; the mirthe of the land is gone !" 



Mickaelnmie 2)fly.— At Squire Pace's grand dinner 
we have been counting on soe many days ; but it gave 
me not y* pleasure expected. 
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Ooi. 13. — ^The weather is soe foul that I am sure 
Mr. Milton woolde not like me to be on y* road, e?en 
would my fi&ther let me goe. 

—While writing y« above, heard Y«ry angrie Toicea 
in -f court-yard, my father's especialUe, louder than 
oommon; and distinguished the words 'knave' and 
'yarlet,' and 'begone.' Lookt from my window and 
beheld a man, booted and cloaked, with two horses, at 
y» gate, parleying with my father, who stood in an 
offensive attitude, and would not let him in. I could 
catch such fragments as, ' But, sir !' ' What ! in such 
weather as this ?' ' Nay, it had not overcast when I 
started.' "Tis foul enough now, then.* 'Let me 
but have speech of my mistress.' ' You crosae not my 
threshold.' ' Nay, sir, if but to give her this letter 2' — 
and turning his head, I was avised of its being Hubert, 
old Mr. Milton's man ; doubtless sent by my husband 
to fetch me. Seeing my father raise his hand in angrie 
action (his riding whip being in it), I hasted down as 
ftttt as I ooulde, to prevent mischiefe, as well as to 
get my letter ; but, unhappilie, not soe fleetlie as to 
see more than Hubert's flying skirts as he gallopped 
from y* gate, with the led horse by the bridle ; while 
my father flinging downe y* tome letter, walked 
paasionatehe away. I clasped my hands, and stood 
mazed for a while, — was then avised to piece y* letter, 
but eouid not ; onlie making out such words as ' Sweet 
MoU,' in my husband's writing. 



Oct. 14. — ^Rose came this morning, through rain and 
mire, at some risk as well as much inconvenience, to 
intreat of me, even with teares, not to vex Mr. Milton 
by anie farther delays, but to return to him as soon 
as possible. Kind soule, her affection toucht me, and 
I assured her the more readilie I intended to return 
home as soone as I coulde, which was not yet, my 
father having taking y* matter into his own hands, 
and permitting me noe escort ; but that I questioned 
not, Mr. Milton was onlie awaiting the weather to 
settle, to fetch me himself. That he will doe so, is 
my firm persuasion. Meanwhile, I make it my duty 
to joyn with some attempt at cherfuUenesse in y* 
amusements of others, to make my father's confine- 
ment to y* house less irksome ; and have in some 
measure succeeded. 



Oct, 23.— Noe sighte nor tidings of Mr. Milton. — 
I am uueasie, friglited at myself, and wish I had never 
left him, yet hurte at j* neglect. Hubert, being a 
crabbed temper, made mischief on his return, I fancy. 
Father is vexed, methinks, at his owne passion, and 
hath never, directlie, spoken, in my hearinge, of what 
passed; but rayleth oontinualle agajnst rebels and 
roundheads. As to mother,— ah me. 



Oct. 24. — ^Thro' dank and miry lanes and bye-roads 
with Robin, to Sheepscote. 

Waiting for Rose in Mr. Agnew's small studdy, 
where she niostlie sitteth with him, oft acting as his 
amanuensis, was avised to take up a printed sheet of 



paper that lay on y* table ; but finding it to be of 
Latin versing, was about to laye it downe agayn, whtn 
Rose came in. She changed colour, and in a faltoiiig 
voice sayd, " Ah, cousin, do you know what that is ? 
One of your husband's proofe sheets. I woulde that 
it coulde interest you in like manner as it hath me." 
Made her noe answer, laying it aside enconcranedlie, 
but seoretlie felt, as I have oft done before, howstupid it 
is not to know Iiatin, and resolved to get Robbi to 
teach me. He is noe greate scholar himself, soe will 
not shame ma.— I am wearie of hearing of war and 
politicks ; soe will try studdy for a while, and soe if 
'twill cure this dull payn at my heart 



Oct. 28. — Robin and I have shut ourselves up for 
three hours dailie, in y* small book-room, and have 
made f^yre progresse. He liketh his office of tutor 
mightilie. 

31. — ^My lessons are more crabbed, or I am more 
dull and inattentive, for J cannot fix my minde on my 
book, and am seoretlie wearie. Robin wearies too. 
But I will not give up as yet ; the more soe aa in 
this quiete studdy I am out of sighte and hearinge of 
sundrie young officers Dick is continuallie bringing 
over from Oxford, who spend manic hours with him 
in countrie sports, and then come into y* house, 
hungry, thirstie, noisie, and idle. I know Mr. Milton 
woulde not like them. 

— Snrelie he will oome soone? — ^I sayd to latker 
last night, I wanted to hear from home. He sayd, 
" Home ! Dost call yon taylor's shop your home f " 
soe ironicalle that I was shamed to say more. 

Woulde that I had never married !---then oonlde I 
enjoy my childhoode's home. Yet I knew not its value 
before I quitted it, and had even a stupid pleasure in 
anticipating another. Ah me, had 1 loved Mr. 
Milton more, perhaps I might better have endured y' 
taylor's shop. 

{To be eontlnutd.) 



A JOURNEY FROM LIEGE TO AULA^ 

CHAPELLE, 

In a Bilijfmoe hehttging to tk$ Pru$8U» Meuagimes. 

1 AEiavED at the coach-office just as they were 
putting the horses to, procured my ticket, and was 
putting it in my pocket, when a by-stander rather 
signitlcautly said, " You had better read it, sir," I 
took liis advice. These tickets, for the convenience 
of travellers, were printed in German and French. 
I found 1 was to occupy the fourth seat in the vehicle, 
and was strictly forbidden to change places with my 
fellow-travellers, even if such an arrangement shontkl 
prove agreeable to all parties. This despotic military 
discipline was a sufficient indication of our nearing 
the territories of his Prussian Majesty, Frederic 
William. However, when once snugly ensconced in 
my comer, the tyranny of his Majesty gave me but 
little concern; — 1 fell fast asleep, and enjoyed as 
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sound a nap as could fall to the lot of any man in a 
land of perfeot liberty. It was about three o'clock in 
the morning— that is to say, daybreak, when I awoke ; 
the rooking of the carnage — so soothing to the drowsy 
— had ceased, and my lumbers broken. At first, I 
anticipated some evi^— -the loss of a wheel, a horse 
faUen down, or some unfortunate accident. I ad- 
Taneed my head to the carriage window ; all was right ; 
there we were, alone, brought to a stand on one of 
the most beautiful roads I ever saw. I took my 
ticket from my pocket, to see if I could gain informa- 
tion as to this rather unusual method of travelling.-* 
Not a word ; but as there was no prohibition to my 
holding conversation during the journey, why, I turned 
to my neighbour, and asked him if we had been thus 
stationary for any length of time P 

" About twenty minutes," was the reply. 

** Twenty minutes!" I exclaimed. ** Pray, sir, 
may I, without indiscretion, ask what we are doing 
here?" 

" We are waiting." 

"Oh! we are waiting. And pray what are we 
waiting for?" 

" The hour." 

"What hour?" 

" The hour when, by right, we enter the town." 

" Is there, then, a fixed hour?" 

" Every thing is fixed in Prussia." 

" But, supposing we happened to arrive before the 
hourP" 

" The conductor would be punished." 

"And if after?" 

" Punished the same." 

"That's well looked to, at any rate," was my 
observation. 

" Every thing is well looked to in Prussia," re- 
sponded my neighbour. 

I bowed my head in token of assent. Not for 
worlds would I have differed from a gentleman who 
was so thoroughly impressed with the superiority of 
the laws and ordinances of lus country ; independent 
of which, he had been too complaisant in answering 
my Humy questions to admit of my woundmg his 
amour froprt, I saw that my silent acquiescence to 
his opinion had gratified him ; so I ventured to resume 
the conversation, by inquiring the precise hour at 
which alone we had the privilege of entering Aix-la- 
Ch^>eUe. 

" Thirty-five minutes past four in the morning." 

" But if the watches and doeks don't agree ?" 

" Watches and clocks always agree in Prussia." 

There must be something more than meets the eye, 
thought I, in this said kingdom of Prussia, when 
even time seems regulated by dictatorial edict. 
Really puzzled, I begged an explanatiofi. 

"The conductors," continued my companion, "have 
a timepiece placed before them in the cabriolet, 
which is secured by a padlock, to prevent all 
touching of the works to suit their convenience. 
These are regulated by the clocks of the Messageries, 
and by them the moment of arrival at each town and 



village is asoertained, to our final eiUr^ at Aix-la- 
Chapelle." 

" With all these precautions, how hi4>pens it," 
I continued, " that we are obliged to be waiting here 
on this bowling-green of a road ?" 

" I suppose the conductor, like yourself, sir, fbU 
asleep, and during the time the postilions pushed on 
at too great a speed, and now they have to pay for 
time optrspeni." 

" Oh ! if that 's the case, I will profit by the halt, 
get out of the carriage, and look about me a little." 

" You cannot get out of a diligence in Prussia till 
the end of your Journey." 

I was nearly tempteid to utter a deep and bitter 
imprecation against Prussia and all who belonged to 
it. I, however, suppressed my anger, and begged to 
know what were those ruins I saw at a little distanee. 

" It is the CasUe of Emmaburgh." 

" And what is the Castle of Smmaburgh ?" 

" It was there that the adventure of Eginhard and 
Emma took place." 

" Indeed I Do, pray, have the kindness to change 
pUces with me for a few minutes, so that, at least, I 
may view it from the window." 

" With great pleasure would I comply with your 
request, but we are forbidden to change places in a 
public carriage in Prussia." 

" Confound Prussia!" I exclaimed, my patience 
completely worn out. Instantly I reoolleeted myself, 
and apologized for my indiscretion. 

" Oh 1 dose Frenchmen always chatter, ehatter,—* 
dere tongue neber still," growled forth a fat German, 
without unclosing his eyes ; and these were the first 
words he had uttered sinee we started. 

" What is that you say, sir?" asked I, not half 
pleased at his observation. 

" I did say Oh ! noiinff, notin^r 

" You had much better go to sleep again, sfar," I 
said to him ; " and if it is your habit to dream aloud, 
I recommend its being in your mother tongue." 

The German began to snore. 

" Postilions! vorwarts— vorwarts!" cried the 
conductor* 

Crack went the whips, at full gallq> the hones ; — 
I tried to catch a peep of the poeti(»l ruiis, but a 
sudden turn of the road cut off dl view. 

At thirty-five minutes past four, to a second, we 
drove into the court of the Messageries at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

' ♦ '■ 

JUVENILE DEPRAVITY.' 
Soke years back we were standing on the deck of a 
packet from the United States as it entered the port 
of Liverpool. By our side ^'as an American gentle- 
man, wliose eye roved with all the excitement of 
curiosity over the docks and piers, and other 



(1) <* Juvenile Depravity." 100/. PriaeEttay, by thfl Rev. Henry 
Worsley, M.A., late Michel Scholar of Queen'* Coll«g«, Oxfardi 
Rector of Ea«ton, Suffolk. **An Inquiry into the Extent and 
Cauaea of Juvenile Depravity.** By Thomas Beggt.— 
Gilpin, Bishopegate-ttreet Without. 
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splendid evidenoss of power and wealth, and his ad- 
miration of them was freely expressed, bnt as we 
neared the quay, where was congregated together a 
mass of ill-dad, poverty-stricken, depraved looking 
beings, collected by idle curiosity or the hope of earn- 
ing a sixpence, his countenance suddenly fell. With 
an irrepressible fervour that came from the heart, he 
exdaimeii, "Thank God, we have nothing like this to 
show in our country !" It was impossible to answer a 
word ; for although, the race being the same, the dif- 
ference must lie entirely in the circumstances, yet the 
absence of this degraded dass was the first thing that 
had struck us in America, and infinitely outweighed a 
whole catalogue of "TroUopian" deficiencies and an- 
noyances. Nor was the exclamation prompted by 
national prejudice; he was from theNewEnglandStates, 
where among cultivated men still exists a warm filial 
love for the mother country; but independently of 
this circumstance, we believe that the progress 
of England is regarded with more of admiration 
than jealousy by her transatlantic children generally. 
" She is marching with giant strides towards im- 
mortal renown," says an American writer. The glo- 
rious distinction is adjudged to her of having taken 
the lead in philanthropy. " England," says Channing, 
" is a privileged nation : on one part of her history she 
can look with unmixed self-respect. With the excep- 
tion of the promulgation of Cliristianity, I know not 
a moral effort so glorious as the long, painful, victo- 
rious struggle of her philanthropists against that 
concentration of all horrors, cruelties, and crimes, the 
slave trade. Next to this, her recent Emancipation 
Act is the most signal expression, afforded by our 
times, of the progress of dvilization and a purer 
Christianity. Loaded with an unprecedented debt and 
with a grinding taxation, she contracted a new debt 
of a hundred million dollars, to give freedom, not to 
Englishmen, but to the degraded African. This was 
not an act of policy, not a work of statesmen. Par- 
liament but registered the edict of the people. The 
English nation, with one heart and voice, under a 
strong Christian impulse, and without distinction of 
rank, sex, party, or religious names, decreed freedom 
to the slave. I know not that histoiy records a national 
act so disinterested, so sublime." 

Why are we forced to admit that this picture has 
a terrible reverse. The southern planter taunts us 
with the misery of our labouring dass — with the de- 
gradation of our Irish paupers — ^and asks, if such are 
the boasted fruits of our institutions, wherein they 
differ from the very worst results of slavery? The 
common reply is, that our poor are at least free, and 
that they may better their condition by industry and 
good conduct. We fear that tliis docs not altogetlier 
meet the question. The presence of such a vast 
mass of pauperism and vice argues something hollow 
at the root of our civilization — ^that there are classes 
to whom it has hitherto proved a curse rather 
than a blessing. The mighty revolution of the social 
machine that has enriched the country at large, has 
thrust these unfortunates lower and lower in the 



scale, till they are bound down by an almost iron 
necessity to ignorance, suffering, and crime. They 
constitute a vast and discontented body in the midst 
of us, — the pariahs of modern dvilization, the 
wide-spreading ulcer of our sodal state, whom it is 
as dangerous as it is crud to leave any longer in neg- 
lect. The upper and middle classes of our daborate 
social system have, in their haste to become rich, or 
in their struggles for subsistence, too long forgotten 
this, the lowest of all ; and thus they have been lefl 
to themselves under the most crushing and hopdeas 
circumstances. It is time that the latent causes of 
this state of things should be laid bare, that a timely 
remedy should be applied ; or, to use the words of 
Lord Ashley, "we may antidpate in twenty years a 
general convulsion and displacement of society. There 
can be neither comfort nor peace but in a virtuous 
and religious people." WhiWb Longfellow forebodes 
of slavery in America, may no less be predicted of our 
own n^lected classes :— 

** There is a poor blind Samson in this land. 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel. 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand. 
And shake the pillars of this commonweal. 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 

* A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.* 

But of the pauper crowd that thronged us on the 
Liverpool quay, the greater number were little more 
than children ; and this points to one most menacing 
symptom in the moral condition of our lowest daas : 
vice is becoming precodous; the spring is polluted 
nearer to its source than of old. The root of the evil 
has struck deeper, and the result is a rank and poison- 
ous overgrowth of crime. This has not escaped the 
notice of the noble band of phihmthropists who are 
studying the cause and endeavouring to stay the pro- 
gress of the evil. With a view to ensure the dosest 
consideration of the subject, a prize of 100/. was 
offered for the best Essay upon it, and three Dissent- 
ing ministers, themsdvcs of distinguished abilities, 
were appointed the adjudicators. After carefolly 
perusing no less than fifty-five pfqpers, the prize was 
adjudged to a dergyman of the Church of EngUnd. 
We confess that we rejoice in this circumstance, not 
in a spirit of party, but because it is an earnest of 
what may be looked for from the influence of that 
body, directed, as we believe and trust it has been 
and will be, towards the amelioration of our social 
evils. We wish that Mr. Worsley's book were in 
everybody's hands throughout the kingdom, to awaken 
the slumbering sympathy of all other classes towards 
the most suffering of all, and to stimulate every one, 
according to his ability, to co-operate in the work of 
its regeneration. 

The work of Mr. Beggs, a gentleman well known 
for his writings on the subject bf " The Moral Eleva- 
tion of the People," was also reconmiended by the 
adjudicators to a second prize, to which its high merits 
undoubtedly entitle it. 

The publication of both Essays is ccrtwnly well 
timed. Public attention is now fully awakened to the 
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enonnitj of our social erilB, and a vast impulse has 
been ^ven to philanthropic exertion. Yarioos forms 
of edacation are devised, to embrace even the most 
abject classes. Charity is going forth into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compelling the forsaken to come 
in. The legislature, influenced by the nniyersal feel- 
ing, is taming its attention to plans for an improved 
penal economy, to sanitary reform, and other important 
social improvements. The literature of the day is 
rendering noble service to the good cause. The 
writings of Dickens have shed a lustre over the vir- 
tues of the humbler classes, and portrayed in vivid 
colours their trials and their sufieriogs, and their 
heroic endurance ; and the Manchester operatives have 
recently found a sympathizing and powerful advocate 
in the talented author of " Maiy Barton." 

Of all the forms of human miseiy, there is none that 
challenges our sympathy so much as the premature 
debasement of childhood. Look, on one hand, at the 
joyous infant, the pet of the family, " fed," as Lamb 
says, ** with milk and praise," and seeing nothing but 
love in the eyes of all around, growing up into the 
child, fostered with a not unwise indulgence, carefully 
excluded firom evil influences, and trained, as its facul- 
ties expand, in the paths of virtue and the precepts of 
religion— looking up to its parents as to God's vice- 
gerents, with nungled reverence and bve — associating 
from its earliest years every sweet and sacred emotion 
with the idea of " home;" and then, at the children of 
the very poor, who, as the same writer says, " have 
no home," or one, from the misery of which they in- 
stinctivdy seek to escape. Who is there among us 
that cannot testify to the painful truth of the following 
picture placed before us by Mr. Beggs P 

''ThooBands gf youth are growing up to manhood, it 
cannot be sud without edacation, for no negative term 
will express the truth,— they are literally trained to 
fraad and theft as a profession. The sceptic may gather 
sufficient evidence of this by merely perambulating the 
streets of the metropolis or the bve lanes and alleys of 
any cf our large towns. He will be at no loss to detect 
the young recraits of the dangerous class. He may 
espy a group of children engaged in some boisterous 
game, or apparently lounging listlessly about They 
appear in every variety of ragged costume. The un- 
ireshed faco, the uncombed hair, the head without a hat, 
and tiie feet without shoes, bespeak a condition of abject 
poverty and neglect. If they are observed for a time, 
all the traits of character wUl appear. Obscenity and 
blasphemy shock the ear; their skill in artifice is made 
api>arent in the tricks practised upon each other. Some qf 
their faculties are particularly acute, and all the pro- 
peneitiea precocwueljf developed. They are gathered at 
BireetKM>merB, watchmg with keen and esger eye all that 
is passing within the range of observation. They look 
out most greedily for an opportunity of obtaining a 
penny by begging, purloining, or by any petty drudgery. 
If the observer pass firom the streets into the police-office, 
he will see members of this class brought before the 
presiding magistrate at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
and many of even a more tender age, probably for the 
second or third offence. On inquiry it will be found 
that the boy has already learnt to smoke, drink, and 
practise nameless debaucheries. It may be that he is 
the child of honest, but ignorant and negligent parents, 
and, from being aJlowed to wander abroad, has been 
seduced, by older associates. It may be that he is an 
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orphan or deserted child,-Hlestltute, friendless, and 
homeless, and has to pick up a precarious subsistence by 
the chances of the street. It as often happens Uiat he is 
tiie ofi&prlng of profligate parents, and sent out to bring 
'isomething bacV—- the 'something' being converted 
into money, and the money spent upon intoxicating 
liquor. It would be a severe and toilsome investigation, 
to show in what proportion these different causes fumish 
the outcasts and petty depredators of our streets. JbTo 
doubt many of these wretched beings, to the disgrace of 
a Christian age, are without home, and abandoned by 
one parent, or both, seeking their odghtly shelter in the 
low lodging-houses when the proceeds of the day will 
allow such a luxury, or sleeping under bridges and 
gateways when they will not. Is it not a cruelty and 
iigustioe to bring these wretched beings before the 
felons' bar t It is a solenm mockery to go through the 
fonns of law ; and yet nearly twenty thousand children, 
under seventeen years of age, pass through our gaols every 
year, besides the cases summarilyj disposed of. Here, 
(he continues,) we find childhood withimt its joys, and 
yotUh without its hopes. Every hind and generous 
feelinq islrft to periA without nurture, or is warped 
into the most revolting d^ormity. Shadows hang over 
the cradle, guiU and want track the early footsteps. 
Among earth's saddest scenes, there is none more 
painfai than to look upon the frice of in&ncy, and find, 
instead of innocence and mirth, the tnoes of bitter grief 
and passion." 

Looking to the statistical statements as to the 
amount of juvenile delinquency, some doubt may, how- 
ever, be entertained whether Mr. Worsley is correct 
in estimating it as largely on the increase relatively to 
adult crime. " We are to take into account," says 
Mr. Beggs, " that much of the apparent increase in the 
number of prisoners in general arises from other 
causes than those connected with the advance of 
crime. The error of passing laws with a viewto 
suppress crime, the leffislandi eacoethes, if it has not 
multiplied crimes, has made them more conspicuous, 
without having done anything towards their sup- 
pression; and this holds peculiarly of juvenile delin- 
quencies, which have fallen more especially within the 
province of this minute legislation." The number of 
juvenile offences, too, must be checked by their com- 
parative lightness. According to the elaborate tables 
of Mr. Neison, '* while three-fourths of all the crime of 
the country is confined to offences against property, 
without violence, among the population of sixteen 
years and younger, more than nine-tenths of all the 
crime are due to this class of offences ;" and he goes 
on to make the important remark, '* that the nature of 
these offences places them within the reach 'of such 
remedial measures as would certainly to a great extent 
remove them from the criminal calendar, and thus go 
far towards the prevention of three-fourths of the crime 
of the country." But though it is consoling to hope 
that there may be no large proportional increase of 
juvenile depravity, yet, looking to its actual amount 
and to its being in a great measure the prolific seed of 
adult crime, it is evident that we cannot overrate the 
importance of checking it in the bud. 

Another result of statistical inquiries as given by 
Mr. Beggs is highly encouraging. Crime, after all, 
appears to have reached its maximum, and to be gra- 
dually on the decline ; since even where there is a 
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temporary increase of commitments, there is a sensible 
diminution in the intensity of the crime. And both 
our essayists agree in their statbtioal results as to the 
value of education, eren of the most elementary kind, 
in cheeking the progress of vice. Everywhere the 
statistics prove that ignorance and depravity walk hand 
in hand, and thus stimulate to increased acti?ity the 
pramotero^ of education and enlightenment in every 
shape, by showing the happy effects that have unde- 
niably resulted from their labours. 

To consider first the state of crime among the agri- 
cultural dass. Mr. Worsley attributes its prevalent 
demoralization primarily to a disturbance of the (dd 
social relations of master and servant : — 

"If we look back upon sooieiy," he says, "as it sub- 
sisted about the middle of the hist century, and compare 
with that the present state of things, we find that a 
oomplete revolution, an entire change in the general 
charaeter of Ideas, in the distribution of property, and 
division of employment^ has passed over us. Towards 
the close of the last eentury, previous to 1770, our 
nunnfootures were domestio — they were hand manu- 
faetores; and those who conducted them, generally 
united tiie farmer with the manufkoturer. The ikrms 
then cultivated were not generally of very large extent, 
except perhaps in the North of England, and in general 
less profit was derived from agriculture than from the 
spinniuff-wheel and hand-loom. Besides the oommunity 
of small fitrmers collected tocether here and there 
among the cultivated lands, there was the labourer, 
occupying a position, in many instances, not much in- 
ferior to that of his employer, helping out veiy frequent] v 
a comfortable subsistenee by the same recourse to hand- 
manufactures ; and there was, also, the country gen- 
tleman or squire, superior to both the preceding classes, 
distinguished for the most part by good-breeding and 
sndent blood, possessed of htUe learning, and desiring 
little, but not without a considerable stock, in many 
cases, of traditional lore and mother-wit Such in brief 
description was the triple association of squire, yeoman, 
and labourer. 

^It will be interesting to consider the relation in 
whieh the fkrmer of those days stood towards his 
labourer. The superintendence which he exercised 
over his workmen wss mors patriarchal than at the 
present date ; fiirmer and labourers might be said with 
some truth to have formed, rather more than fifty yean 
ago, one united family. Labour was shared in common 
very frequently by master and man ; the single men 
lodged under the roof of their employer— there was no 
separation of the two classes — ^but one kitchen, with its 
bnck floor, received all on their return from labour; 
and the conversation, such as it was, hingoished under 
few restrictions of ceremony or exclusiveness. At meals, 
the master of the house sat at the htod of his own table, 
and carved for his domestics and the labourers who 
lodged in the &rm-house, fix)m the same viands on 
which he and his fiunlly dined and supped. The means 
of passsge to and fro were slow and uncertain ; the squire 
was resident on his own estate in the manor house; 
there he received the parson of the parish to his con- 
vivial board, to talk over the day's chase, or ask his 
opinion on a knotty point for magisterial decision ; there 
he entertained his tenantry, and, on the great festivals, 
assembled all classes without distinction of rank, to join 
in the hospitable repast, and amusements of the time. 

"The consequence which the squire conciliated to 
himself by a proper regard to the traditional duties of 
his station, was considerable : his authority inten>08ed 
to settle village disputes; he dealt with many offences 
summarily by recourse to the stocks, or in the case of a 
juvenile delinquent to flagellation; there was a halo of 



dignity round an AUworthy or a Sir Boger de Covericy 
in the baronial residence of his ancestors. In one par- 
ticular, the example of the squire was eminently useful : 
to omit attendance at the parish church would have been 
an ofienoe noted by all; and this custom on his part, 
imitated by all classes, though it may have had more to 
do with ceremonial than vital religion, according to the 
error of the times, had an inherent tendency to produce 
subordination, respectability of appearance andbehaviour, 
and therefore to unprove the condition of the poor.* 
'Sunday was a dav for the display of sanctity and 
parade, the Lord of the Manor repairing to church ia 
great state, through a lane of uncovered and bowing 
peasantry, who took this opportunity of craving Indal- 
genoes and showing respect, rsceiviiag favours or kind 
inquiries in return : after which the squire entered the 
hereditary pew of the manor house, whence he carefully 
looked round to see which of his dependants were absent, 
as well by that, as by the loudness of his responses 
during the service, to impress thoee present with 
respect. ' > The Old English Qentleman wu the growth 
of that period, a more noble character (I am quoting the 
sentiments of Dr. Arnold, expressed in one of his letters) 
than ever flashed across the imagination of a Siamondl 
or a Guisot. 

" Iff when a fair balanee U coat, we can have mo 
reasonable wish to recur to the state nfeodety and mode 
qf life whieh prevailed a century c^o, it is at the same 
time indisputable, thai the relatian between squire, 
yeoman, and labourer, was at that period far more 
friendly, and that such a drcwn^anee must ham ope- 
rated very advantageously upon the dass, the lowest tn 
the scale." 

" One bad effect at once observable, consequent on the 
low rate of agricultural wages universal at the present 
day, is the out-door employment of women and children 
in pulling up turnips, or other field labour. The mixture 
of males and females, in any work, has been proved 
universally to be prejudicial to morals ; but berides, 
home duties must necessarily be neglected, — an ntn»Hffi^ 
involving the worst effects. 

" Another important consideration is, the alteration for 
the worse in the dwelling-houses of the poor. . . During 
the present century, we have been bni£iing dwellings 
for the poor, as if we were running up sties for pigs. 

" It is only the introduction of the allotment system 
which has rendered the poor man*s condition, in ihms 
altered times, even bearable ; but this improvement, 
introduced of late years, is only a substitution for the 
garden, or garden and orchard, which, in happier days^ 
were generally annexed to the cottage. 

" The changed oircomstances of the labourer in regard 
to his relation in the present day to the other parts of 
society, and the pecuniary compensation fbr his servicee, 
which has gradually diminished, as well as the other 
alterations in village life for the worse, must be supposed 
to exert an injurious influence upon his character, and 
yet more so upon the pliable disposition of hisehildrai." 

The changes that have taken pUce in our social 
condition are minutely developed by Mr. Worsley. We 
can give only a brief outline of them. The nascent 
germ was Hargrave's invention of the spinning jenny 
in 1767. Many small fanners' sons relinquished agri- 
culture for this more lucrative pursuit. Hence origi- 
nated a new order of tenants on a new understanding 
with the hmdlord, and improved farming was the 
result. But this rivalry drove the olden yeomen 
also to embark in spiuning, who were soon ruined by I 
the establishment of mills, with which domestic I 
manufactures could not compete. The weavers, too, 
who up to this time had remained prosperous, were 
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exposed to the same unequal competition, and the ap- 
plication of steam to machiuerj involved both classes 
in one common fate. The effects of this revolution 
brought about by machinery upon country life were 
very great ; large manufacturing towns sprung up — 
foreign commerce was enlarged — luxuries became 
necessaries, and thus a large home market also had 
been opened to manufacturing skill — population 
rapidly increased; the die had bwn cast, and Enghmd 
haid become the workshop of the world. London had 
become the great centre — the squire was attracted 
thither by the magnetic influences of the age — the old 
manor house first vacated, then let to a tenant or 
pulled down. Centralization, the prominent feature 
of the altered system, by removing the gentry from 
their ancient hatints, was injurious to the character of 
the new farming class, who, introducing machinery 
into agriculture, and owtMff to tie consolidation qf 
mall farms, ceased to board and lodge his now 
numeroua servants, and, while rising himself into a 
higher station, looked down upon the class above 
whom be was formerly but a degree removed. The 
obvious consequence was the depression of the labour- 
ing population. The rise of manufactures indeed gave 
an impetus to agriculture ; rents were raised, the price 
of wheat rose and the labourer's wages ; in 1811 the 
former was 96*. per quarter, the latter 14*. Cd, per 
week ; since which period wages have graduaUy de> 
dined — " the labourer," Mr. Wade writes, " has been 
mutely sinking** 

"It cannot be supposed," says our author, in a 
beautifol passage, '*that such startling changes in 
village life were accomplished without some notice and 
allusions to passing events and shilling manners in the 
pages of poetry. Shall the country squire, the ancient 
priding guardian of the village, leave his ancestral 
halls, desert the scene consecrated to memoiy by ofb- 
recurring merriment and Christmas festivities; and 
shall the woodland pipe of poetry — ' agrestis arena'— 
Bound no lament for his departure, no requiem over 
the buried usages of former times 1 I must ask the 
reader's pardon for intruding on him some rather lengthy 
quotations from cotemporarv poets. It is the Muse's 
province to survev the variea scene of human action, to 
notice the rise of customs and manners, commend or 
satirize ; she is privile^ ; it is her proper task : and I 
therefore refer .to our English poets for the description 
of a former period, and the contrast offered to it by our 
own, as I should to Aristophanes, to trace the broidery 
of colours flung upon the scene of Athenian life, or to 
Horace to compare Rome in his dsprs with ^ome as it 
was once. The features of the time are charactenxl 
upon the cotemporary page — 'Yotivi veluti patent 
descripta tabellft.' 

" Cowper*s Tosh was composed in 1783-4 ; in it the 
rush to the metropolis and desertion of rural seats by 
their owners are mourned, and the change of manners 
in the fanning class is depicted with graphic accuracy. 

^ ' The town has tinged the country; and the stain 
Appears a spot upon a vestal's robe. 
The worse for what it soils. • • • 



** ' The rich, and th^ that have an arm to ched: 
The license of the loweet in degree. 
Desert their oMee ; and, themselves intent 
On pleasure, haunt the capital, and thus 



To all the violence of lawless hands 
Besign the scenes, their presence znight protect' 

winter Evening. 

*' The change in manners, ideas of station, &e., is thus 
described by the same poet : — 

*" No : we are polished now. The rural lass, 
VThom once her virgin modesty and grace. 
Her artless manners and her neat attire, 
So dignified, that she was hardly less 
Tlian the fair shepherdess of old romance. 

Is seen no more. The diaracter is lost! ' " 

• »•••• 

Mr. Worsley also quotes' Bums and Bloomfield in 
support of the same views. 

The author next proceeds to "the statistical proof 
of the influence of a body of resident gentry upon the 
morab and respectability of the labouring class," and 
dearly proves that "wherever the proportion of 
resident gentry is great, there orime is less frequent ; 
in other words, the amount of crime can be proved to 
be in inverse ratio to the number of residents of 
independent means." 

The ignorance and narrow views of the fanning 
class are justly attributed by Mr. Worsley to the ab- 
sence of a proper controlling and directing influence. 
The farmer may be said to be under all the disad- 
vantages of a period of transition from an old state of 
things which is passing away, to a modem one which 
has not yet been brought to bear favourably upon 
him — " he is left to the guidance of a half-instmcted 
mind." We quite agree in the opinion that the 
parish clcpgyman is in general the only person of 
more humanized mind whose influence can atone for 
the absence of the squire, and that were he removed 
as well as his old associate, the evil would yet be 
aggravated. He is the only model of what Words- 
worth calls a " refined rusticity ;" and often, in the 
rural districts, the only link between the wide extremes 
of landlord and tenant, or of fanner and labourer, 
while the progress of education is of neoessity prin- 
cipally committed to his hands. The novels of Meld- 
ing and the history of Macaulay depict the de^ 
of the last century as degraded in poeiUon, and, too 
often, in character; but a happy change has since 
taken place, and none, we believe, are found to be more 
active than the parochial dergymaa in promoting the 
improvement of the poor. " Still," as Mr. Worsley 
well remarks, " from his position and widely different 
occupation, he cannot possess the same amount of 
authority which would be at once allowed to a land- 
lord resident among his tenantry." 

" The Consolidation of property,** he continues, "is a 
badge of the present times. It is stated that about the 
year 1770 the lands of England were dirided among no 
fewer than 250,000 fitmilies; but at the dose of the 
revoluticmary war in 1815 they were found to be con- 
centrated in the bauds of only 82,000 Not only, 

therefore, is the small farmer extinct, but the small 
landed proprietor bdongs to an order which is rapidly 
vanishing, and has in a g^reat degree already disappeared. 
The tradesman, moreover, who has little capita, is now 
contending at a ruinous disadvantage with outbidding 
rirals. The trade which prospers most in villages and 
small towns in these times, is, it mi^ well be feaired, the 
publican's. All classes are merglnii; in one of two, the 
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indigent and the opulent ; the chasm between rich and 
poor has widened, and is widening. England's greatest 
splendour, and England's most abject poverty, are ad- 
mirably adapted as subjects for the dlspby of the artist's 
skill in painting contrasts ; and two such pictures well 
executed, would present a powerful practical illustration 
of the poet's 

" * First and last— the immensely distant two/ " 
Contrasting the opposite results of the division of 
land into large and small farms, and appealing to 
Belgium, where the latter system prevails, in proof of 
the superior comfort and morality of the peasantry it 
produces, Mr. Worsley thus sums up : — 

"The cottier poj^ulation of that day, if I may be 
allowed to use the simile, nestled like birds beneath the 
manorial eaves. Their sympathies were drawn out in 
respect, obedience, and affection to those in a higher 
station ; they were more cared for, and they cared for 
others more. .The removal of the'squire from the village, 
the substitution of a new order of farmers, different in 
their habits and feelings towards the working-class, in 
place of the old, have acted unfavourably upon the cha- 
racter of the peasantry — have loosened the previous 
system of subordination in their households, after the 
pattern of all they saw around them — ^have conspired, 
with other circumstances, to drive fiithers, and even 
mothers: of fiunilies, to the ale-house; and, thus the old 
checks removed as well as the motives to good, have 
served to introduce general depraved habits, which have 
exhibited themselves in acts of crime, and more parti- 
cularly in juvenile crime." ' 

After exposing the moral sources of the degeneracy 
of the peasantry, Mr. Worsley proceeds to state what 
are their immediate incentives to crime, namely — ^beer- 
shops, the game laws, the tramp system, and the ar- 
rangements of cottages and lod^g houses. 

" Beershops,** he remarks, " very frequently do not 
exist in those villages which are under the immediate 
eye of some presiding tutelaxr guardian, or in other 
words, of a rendent gentleman landowner : but wherever 
such influence is removed, they have sprung up with 
astonishing rapidity and in dense numbers. It is im- 
possible to consider their effects on our rural population, 
except in connexion with the demoralizing habit of 
poaching. Intemperance and poaching act and re-act, 
the one vile habit on the other. .... 

" I) have classed the arrangements of cottages and 
lodging-houses under one h^, as a cause of rural 
juvenile crime, because the moral influence of both is 
much of the same nature, the lodging-Jumse being a 
more malignatUform of the over-crowded labourer s cot- 
tage. The moral ^ect (^ both is the destruction <if all 
modesty in either sex ; and the almost universal absence 
of chastity and purity among the labouring class, in our 
country "rillages at the present day, is notorious to every 
one at all acquainted with them. Between the lodging* 
house system, and vagrani^ or tramping, there is as 
close an union as between the carouse at the beer-shop 
and the daring feats of the poacher. .... 

"The lodg^-house is described in the Constabulary 
Police Beport as the flash-house of the rural district, 
the most extensively established school of juvenile 
delinquency, and for the most part the most infamous 
brothel to be met with. .... 

"It will be observed that of these ten, in which the 
increase of vagrancy is most remarkable, eight are 
decidedly agricultural counties. 

" Nor is the mischief, which the vagrant does, confined 
to the act of crime ; but we must reflect, that he is 
thrown into a county prison, and there associates with 
niral offenders, among whom he at once obtains a rank 
by his superiority under that very category, which for a 



time unites them together, and to whom he imparts the 
niceties of the thieving art The demonJixing influence 
of all those prisons in which the separate system is not 
pursued, must not escape our remark in an Essay on 
Juvenile Depravity.** 

Having examined the condition of our agricultural 
population, the author turns next to the manufac- 
turing districts, with a view to consider '* the peculiar 
circumstances which have given to these parts,'' as 
he may well observe, " their distressing pre-eminence 
in crime." 

" A large portion of the population of Lancashire is 
grouped here and there in immense knota in and round 
towns. Many evils naturally arise from this aoenmu- 
lation of so many human beings, each of whom is 
possessed of large powers and prop^isities to evil ; and 
these in such a concourse are stimulated into exerdae, 
and have every scope for their ftdl development. The 
moral checks ought tobeona gigantic scale, tobealaU 
adequate to the need; and sliould increase with the 
same rapidity ajs the population ilsdf. These two 
conditions are indispensable to anything like order, 
respectability, and morality, in such a vait assemblage 
of men, such a shifting and heterogeneous mass. Bui 
the absence of any such system at all proportionate to 
the powers of evU which must be encountered, ia aa 
notorious as it is lamentable ; and hence the unhappy 
proportion and rapid increase of juvenile depravity in 
these districts,and in our times." 

After noticing the bad moral effect of the fluctu- 
ating rate of wages in producing carelessness and 
improvidence, he proceeds to dwell upon what is 
undoubtedly one of the most fruitful sources of in- 
temperance — the protracted and exhausting labours 
of the operatives. 

" It appears from the Beport of Commissioners' that 
labour used to be continued in the mills during as many 
as fifteen and even sixteen hours, and that it has been 
known to have been occasionally protracted as long as 
eighteen, and in some instances yet longer. If we con- 
sider what the degree of temperature must of neoessity 
be in the mills or rooms where the manufiictnros or 
trades are carried on, particularly wherever little atten- 
tion is paid to ventilation, we shall be able to form some 
estimate of the jaded condition of the wretched beings 
who were thus immured in worse than servitude. The 
state of bodily exhaustion in which they must have 
returned from their work, could have left no inclination 
or power for the due discharge of the duties of domestic 
life, much less for their own improvement by insti-uotive 
or religious reading. They returned pale and emaciated, 
their bodily vigour quite spent ; lassitude, and fre-* 
quently disease, brought on by the over-tasking the 
physi(^ powers, urged them to have recourse to stimu- 
lants ; and to the unremitted toil of the day, Uiere 
succeeded too often a night of intoxication and 
debauchery. 

"It was not possible that labour," continues Mr. 
Worsley, "persisted in during so long a time, could be 
pursued regularly day after day. The physical neces- 
sities of the operatives, and the taste for excitement and 
dram-drinking which their unnatural toil promoted, 
pressed to seek a temporary relief in holidays of very 
freouent recurrence. These intervals of short rest, as 
well as Sunday, were, and in many instances it may be 
feared, still are, devoted to drinking, gambling, dissipa- 
tion in its various shapes, (and it was ever acquiring new 
shapes,) a licentious idleness, or daring vice. The 
amusements, the low shows, the penny theatres of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, wnere tne feats of Dick Tnrpin 



(1) Tr»det and Maaaftctnres. 1S4S. 
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or Jaek Sheppard are exhibited to yonilifid admiration ; 
the beer^bope, compriaing, in some streets, every bouse ; 
the gin-palaces after the London model ; all the means 
of excitemon^ and all the attractions of vice wbich 
wait upon ibe intervals of labour afforded to the operative, 
most be regarded as in some sort the natural and neceasanr 
growth of a pineal frame, worn, and its vigour wasted, 
by an application to work continued beyond cUl reason- 
die limiU of time. 

"But it must be remembered, that those employed in 
manufiM^ure are not only men, but women, chUdren, 

and even ir\fanU 

"Female children thus employed from their earliest 
years in labour so long continued, could learn nothing 
but the trade, or the particular part of some manufacture, 
by which they earned their week's pay : they were not 
taught to sew, dam, or perform needle-work of any kind ; 
their mothers, brought up themselves on the same system, 
were unable, not merely from other occupation, but 
incapacitated by ignorance, and I believe, in the great 
minority of cases still are so, to discharge the most 
common duties of a housewife. The result is, a house 
in (he aroeeest disorder, and a home without comfort. 
Thus discomfort at home is another inducement to seek 
refuge in the exciting pleasures of the theatre, the beer- 
shop, or gin-palace. Home is Imt a scene of untidiness 
and filth ; no plaee so comfortless as home, from which 
hudiind and children are glad to escape. The condition 
of the mining districts is identical in this respect." ^ 

Here we would remark, that notwithstanding the 
benevolent enactment by the legislature of the Ten 
Hoars Bill, not a few of oar manufacturers are already 
endeavouring to evade its provisions by a system of 
"relays" of labourers. We are happy to see that thb 
plan is likely to be defeated by the vigilant agitation 
of the first promoters of the Ten Hours Bill, and espe- 
cially that the clergy of the manufacturing districts 
are coming forward with a petition to the legislature 
against a manoeuvre that must, if it be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, nullify the moral results that may be hoped 
from the bill. 

« The social evils are aggravated by the independence 
of the young of both sexes. The parents receive the 
wages for the child, as long as he is incapable, from 
very tender years, to make provision with the week's 
pay for himself. At the first dawning of discretion the 
child receives his own wages on his own account. In 
some cases, he will even remove from the parental roof; 
but if he still remains an inmate of the family dwelling, 
he occupies henceforth the position of a lodger, finds Ms 
own mcids, and pays so much per week for house-room. 
The occasion of this disastrous innovation on the arrange- 
ment of nature, is said to have been the cxtravgance and 
dissipation of some parents, who thus forced the children 
to consult their own interests. The custom once set on 
foot soon became almost universaL 

'* The school of the affections is the sweetest and at 
the same time the most effective school of virtue. YThere 
the restraints arising from deference and love to a parent 
are wanting, what means can be invented to supply a 
deficiency so deplorable 1 Wherever the parents divest 
themselves of their natural authority and claim to obe- 
dience and regard, b^ dissipation and indulgence in vice, 
the children, on their part, will not be slow to overlook 
the duties which nature has imposed on them. Amid 
Buch a state of things, we learn without surprise, that 
crime is precocious in no ordinary degree. 

" Let us now turn to the condition of the dwellings of 
the operatives. Alas ! human nature appears to be more 
sunk in depravity and miseiy by an appeal to facts, tlian 



(1) Commiision on Employment of Childron in Mines, 1842— 
p. as. 



all the powers of a vigorous imagination are able to con- 
ceive. It will be universally allowed, that the general 
state of dwelling-houses and domestic comfort is closely 
linked with moral habits ; that discomfort at home is both 
cause and effect of immoralitv and vice. The houses of 
the poor working-class are described to be in general 
wretched in the extreme, imperfectly drained, or not 
drained at all, without conveniences for the comfort, or 
even the decencies of life, unwholesome hovels, in which 
the very air is pestilential, and breathes the miasma of 
moral disease. To such a home, although here a term is 
misplaced, .which brings with it to the mind a trans- 
porting association of peace and joy, and happiness, 
tbe jaded operative, his wife and children, are to retire 
from the scene of their day's employment : here they 
are to seek the refreshment of the night's repose in an 
atmosphere which, from imperfect ventilation and the 
total absence of draining, is impregnated with malig- 
nant vapours ; and to these the fumes of intoxication 
are unhappily too often added ; for in his state of dis- 
comfort, entrenched by a twelve-month's gathering 
of filUi, what wonder is it, if the exhausted workman 
finds his only solace in the delirium consequent upon 
dram-drinking ! The rent of one of these miserable 
and disordered cabins is Is, 6d. or 2s,, perhaps more, 
a-week ; if the rent be duly paid, the Umdloid or his 
steward is satisfied — the condition of the inmates 
occasions him no trouble or concern — ^the expenditure of 
a small sumon his part might suffice to render these 
habitations of the poorer class decent and comfortable, 
but he cares not to improve them : perhaps the rent 
could not thereby be proportionately raised; at any rate, 
he is unwilling to make the outlay. In one of such 
dwellings then, if yon can picture to the mind its 
comfortless condition, much oevond 'the worst inn's 
worst room,' the operative's fkmify, consiBting it may be 
of a wife and children of various ages, all engaged in 
factory-bibour, pass a horrible night; and before day- 
break, or as soon, they rise, little refreshed by their 
broken, perhaps intoxicated slumber, to resume their 
usual occupation at the milL" 

Let us now turn to Mr. Beggs, who fully corrobo- 
rates these statements, but who draws his illustrations 
more particularly from the condition of low districts 
in the metropolis. For pictures of the pestilential 
cellars and hovels of Manchester we may refer the 
reader to the powerful delineations of tbe author of 
"Mary Barton." But here, as usual, fiction must 
yield to fact, and horrors are disclosed of a nature 
which the novelist dare not portray, and which we 
equaUy shrink frwn revealing : — 

** The Reports of the Health of Towns Commission 
have exhibited some fearful facta. The overcrowding, 
and the consequent absence of all decent observances, 
is not confined to our town populations, but extends to 
our suburban districta, and our agricultural villages. 
In small incommodious and wretchedly-ventilated apart- 
ments, whole fSunilies are stowed in : fathers and grown- 
up daughters, brothers and sisters, and very often 
strangers, are brought together in such a way as to shock 
every humane and decent feeling. Some of the fieicts 
already given wUl intimate the defective arrangements 
as to lodging and dwelling. It is necessary to give a 
more minute description of the resorts of the dangerous 
cUsses, and the homes of those who are picking up a 
precarious subsistence, or practising mendicancv for a 
living. Many of the young criminals frequent the low 
lodging-houses. Lord Ashley quotes the description 
of one by a City Missionary :— *The City Missionary, 
speaking of a lodging-house, and referring to the 
'* parlour*' — for there are many euphonious terms em- 
ployed — said : 

«<<The parlour measures 18 feet by 10. Beds are 
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amogod on each side of It, oomposed of straw, ngs, and 
sbaviiigB. Here are 27 male and female adults, and 81 
children, with seyeral dogs ; in all, 58 human beings in 
a contracted den, frtum which light and ur are systemat- 
icallj excluded. It Is impossible (he sajs) to conyej 
a jost idea of their state. The quantities of yermin are 
amazing. I have entered a room, and in a few minutes 
I haye felt them dropping on my hat from the ceiling 
like peas. ** They may be gathered by handfuls," ob- 
seryed one of the mmates. " I ooiUd fill a nail in a few 
minutes. I haye been so tormented with tne itch, tiiat 
on two occasions I filled my pockets with stones, and 
waited till a policeman came up, and then broke a lamp, 
that I might be sent to prison, and there be cleansed, as 
is required before new-comers are admitted." " Ah 1 " 
said another, standing by, "you can get a comfortable 
snooze and scrub there." ' 

"No fruit could be expected from such a soil but 
disorder and yioe. Whether we look to the drinking 
hdbiti at the oaute or the egecl, toe find them almost 
invariably oModaJted with a bad sanitary condiUon. 
In the yery worst neighbourhoods, and amongst the most 
degraded population, the greatest number of houses for 
the sale of drink will be found. These inquiries are 
important, but they would be greatly increased in yalue 
if an effort were made to ascertain the extent of drink- 
ing among such a population, with a yiew of tracing the 
oonnexion between intemperanoe and the undoubted 
misery that prsyails. .... 

" The children reared up in these crowded and neglected 
neighbourhoods constitute a class as distinct in form 
and foature as in habits from the better-conditioned 
children of tiie middle classes : they appear almost to 
belong to a separate race. There may be considerable 
scepticism on this pointy but when the effects of a 
vicious parentage are earrfuUy examined, very qften ex- 
tending over two or three generationst moral and physical 
deterioration can only be expected. Let the children who 
constitute the predatory hordes of the street be contrasted 
with those who gather round the circle of a well- 
conducted home, and the inferiority of the former is 
palpable at once. It could not be otherwise : want, 
earb and daily acauaintance with misery, exposure to 
oolo, harshness, ana ill-usage, must haye an effect upon 
the body as well as upon the mind. These children are 
thus described by Dr. Aldis : 

"'They are emaciated, pale, and thin, and in a low 
condition. They complain of sinking, depression of 
strength, loss of spirits, loss of appetite, acoompanied by 
pains in different parts of the body, with disturbed 
sleep.' — ' The depressed and low condition of health 
in which these people are always found, induces habits 
of intemperanoe, unfortunately so common among 
them.' — ^'The children (says another) are diminutiye, 
pale, squalid, sickly, irritable; I rarely saw a child in a 
really healthy state.' .... 

" There is now brought together a mass of eyidence, 
gleaned from many sources, of a most conclusiye kind, 
as to the condition, moral and physical, of the classes 
from whence spring the hosts of juyenlle yagrants and 
criminals. Tae state of that young population is 
truthfully delineated ; they are destitute of counsel, care, 
teaching— except that which is pernicious— and tliey 
are without any ostensible means of procuring a liyeli- 
hood. When we regard the thousands who gather round 
the i^n-shops, and crawl from them in a desperate state 
of self-abandonment into holes and comers and filthy 
hoyels, a painful hopelessness comes oyer the mind — an 
impression that they are beyond any human instru- 
mentality, and that unless Ood in his mercy breathes 
upon them, and dispels the thick darkness, they must 
perish as they haye liyed. But the young generation 
springing up, are capable of better things : they might, 
under &yourable auspices, be trained to a life of industry 
and sobriety with the same ease that they are now 
trained to one of yagabondry, idleness, or wickedness.** 



Mr. Worsley next pzooeeda to quote a pasngB ooi- 
roboratiye of his yiews in the rqxnrt made to Goreni- 
ment by Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Inspector ol Britidi 
and Foreign Schools, from which we extract a £ew 
yery striking remarks. 

"'A. silent but extensiye r6H>rganimkioa of a eo&- 
siderable part of society has taken place during the laat 
half century in the deyelopment of its mechaaieal skill, 
and tiie elaboration of economical truths. This re-ocgim- 
lation was made almost as early and as rapidly among the 
agricultural as among the artizan population : tJbe 
manniactaring system, indeed, was introdnoed periiapa 
as early in the fields as in the towns, for it eoaaists 
simply in an employment of meefaanical agency, and of 
the subdiyision of labour in the production of tke eoin- 
modities of lifis to a greater extent than had long been 
customary ; a progress upon which we shall hava aveiy 
reason to congratulate ourselyes, if we do not too Umg 
oomparaiively negUet every other element qf progrf si. 
Uneasinesses haye naturally arisen out of an^n a alale 
of things ; but happily, we haye, I hope, too madi of 
truth, humanity, justice and practioal good sense amongst 
us, to rsfhkin ftom seeking some great and efifoetiye 
remedy for this one-sidedness of progress; a reoke4y 
which shall bring the moral condition of soetetgto fA 
agreement with its industrial organimtMn, This ii 
yery plainly seen where the workmen are in connftxiea 
with the property and near to the homes of their 
employers, in the efforts made by the more poblie- 
spirited proprieton and manufscturers, possessed <^ large 
meaiks and Christian hearts. It is less observable wtoe 
the producers are on a smaller scale, struggling between 
the old system and the new. It is wholly nnc^aenrabU 
where the labourer is entirely unconnected with any 
mentionable amount of the capital, and remoyed fhnn 
all neighbourhood to the home of his onployer; aa in 
the case of the great mass of the stoekingers, hand-loon 
weayers, lace-makers. . . . &c ; while a still lower t4>iia of 
morals, manners, ana dispositions, is found wherey«r the 
women and children are extensiyely employed in the 
trade of the place. But a term appears to be rapidly 
approaching to the thoughtlessness which acospts ike 
weaUh procured by the more economical organisation q/* 
society, toithout attempting to secure its foundations 
anew, by more united egoris to fit the labourer to dis- 
charge the duties ofaood citizenship which are expected 
from him, unguided by superiors, in his present posi- 
tion:" 

The pernicious influence of low theatrioal exhibi- 
tions, and of the enonnous increase of cheap da- 
moralizing publications— the statistics of which are 
positiydy frightful, being 28,862,000, more by 
4,4^,380 copies than all the religious sodeties pat 
together exposed, is also to be taken into aooooni. 

" It cannot be doubted that the liberty, poUtieal and 
social, which characterises and defines the present 
period, the liberty of the press, liberty of all kinds, 
haye remoyed the restrictions of a preyions age upon 
the extensiye and rapid diflfi&sion of the means, both of 
good and e^: unhappily %he giant powera of Eril 
entered the race first, and were foremost to run their 
course ; the antagonist principle of Qood lost the start ; 
but is now arousing all its energies for the mortal 
contest*' 

Mr. Worsley points out that— 

" The extent and increase of deprayity aaaoag the 
female sex, which has undergone not only a very ooa> 
siderable, but an unyarying and progressiye angmenta- 
Uon for many years— this enormous proporiioa and 
progressiye and rapid increase of female crime in 
trading and manofiscturing districts, is the exact resali 
which might haye been expected firom the geaenl 
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coodition, both pati tnd present, of oar large indastrUl 
oeotres. If we duly ocmsider the Tut inflaenoe of the 
£niude chanoter upon the other lex for good and otII, 
the eircamfftanoe of its laigdy increasing depraylty is 
confessedly one of the bla^^tt spots upon the yision 
of the fatore ; sach as ofien in itself some explanation 
of tiie great augmentation of Juvenile crime in the 
other sex ; or rather is an accompanying and highly 
aggravating effect of a common cause. 

" Such, and of such a particuUr complexion as regards 
age and sex, is the unhappy pre-eminence in crime which 
distinguishes the manufacturing districts, and especially 
the neighbourhoods of the large towns situate intbem. 

" The statistics of crime cannot develope in half or in a 
quarter of its fearful extent, the general state of depra- 
vity among the lower class in the great metropolis, or 
one of our manu&cturing towns ; can never trace the 
monster roots of vice, now widely they spread and 
diverge tiiemselves, or how deep they penetrate in the 
congenial soil. Even the imagination is overtasked 
when called upon to exert her powers, so as to produce 
a picture of demoralized humanity that shall be ade- 
quate to the truth. The real condition of many parts 
of 9uth loealities is not merely barbarism and heathen- 
ism, but can only be fitly designated by some teirm 
tohUh includes those, and yet more qf degradation ; — it 
is—whalis worse— 'Cimlizalion uncivilized; humanity 
with its eoBtemal opportunities of action enlarged to be 
the more imbruUd; a scene in which a knowledge qf 
religion is only proved by blasphemy, and the resources 
of an enlightened and emancipated age are perverted 
to sin" 

It is time we should turn to intemperance, and its 
effects upon crime. Although these cannot well be 
overrated, yet, perhaps, the terms of the ** Prize 
Essay," which required that they should be made the 
chief subject of inquiry, may have tended to give an 
undue prominence to this pait of the subject. Intem- 
perance has always been the vice of northern climates, 
and but a century since was as much the habit of the 
higher, as it is now of the lower classes. The pro- 
gress of refinement, and the greater diffusion of rational 
and elegant amusements, has caused it to go more 
and more out of fashion even among the middle classes. 
Among the lower, it is not difficult to discern the 
special provocatives to intemperate habits. The crush- 
ing misery of their condition, physical exhaustion, the 
absence of domestic comforts, of mental cultivation, 
and of cheap and wholesome enjoyments, all tend to 
throw them upon the gin-shop as a resource. A 
frightful facility is given to thb habit ; the path of 
destruction is smoothed for their descent. We cannot 
but regard intemperance as being, in the main, rather 
the result than the cause of juvenile and adult depra- 
vity, but as reacting in its turn with fearful aggra- 
vation upon those evils which gave it birth. It is 
intemperance that puts the climax to a host of de- 
moralizing causes — that prevents the counter agencies 
of religion and education from taking due effect. It 
is drink that stifles the last lingering feeling of shame, 
that causes the hardened parents to drive forth their 
children into the streets, to seek for them, by theft or 
prostitution, fresh aliment for their accursed vice. 
The manifest enormity of the evil, it is said, demands 
an instant remedy, and the formation of total abstinence 
societies is earnestly enforced upon the public at large 
by the authors of both the essays. It is to be feared, 



howeyer, that snoh measoreSf though they may pro- 
duce a temporary palliation of the e^ will not suMce 
to cure it ; we must look 4eeper to the caosea of this 
wide-spread sooial evil, and lay stress upon the pre- 
ventative, rather than the cure. 

It is evident that improvement can be bat gradual* 
that many things must worii together to this end, 
that much depends on political measures, into the dis- 
cussion of wMch it is not our province to enter. The 
duty of the legislature, howeyeri is in some points 
manifest, and it is a happiness to know that the moral 
and intellectual progress of the community, no less 
than its wealth, is becoming more and more an object 
of study. To sanitary improvement, and a penal 
economy which shall study the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, and the formation of industrial habits, allu- 
sion has been already made. How far education is to 
be the work of the Government, and how far it is to 
depend upon voluntary effort, is a vexed question we 
shall not attempt to settle here. It is, however, 
deplorable to thmk, that while the people are perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge, religious differences should 
neutralize eveiy measure that is suooessively proposed. 
Although firmly believing that religious principle 
should be the basis of popular education, we would 
almost rather accept a broad and impartial system of 
secular teaching, and trust to private agencies for 
religious improvement, than see the work any longer 
delayed. ^ Other duties are suggested by Mr. Beggs 
as being within the province of the legislature—* pro- 
vision and training for destitute or orphan offenders, 
and the arrest of all other children found begging; 
and the devisal of some system whereby they may be 
rescued horn the selfish cruelty of abandoned parents. 
In oonnexion with this subject, we refer to Ids pages 
for an account of the successful operations of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society for the Keformation of Juvenile 
Offenders in London. The establishment of places of 
agreeable relaxation, public walks, lectures, &o, on 
the one hand, and on the other, some wholesome 
restrictions upon drinking-houses and places of low 
and demoralizing amusement, are clearly both within 
the power and duty of legislation. 

In a community like our own, however, we must 
look rather to the result of private and local efforts. 
The preceding exposure of the evils peculiar to the 
different classes, will suggest the duties of those 
who severally preside over tiiem. Noble instances 
there are of what may be done by landed proprietors 
or heads of manufacturing establishments with whom 
the physical and moral improvement of those who de- 
pend upon them outweighs the consideration of selfish 
aggrandizement. Consult, for example, Mr. Worsley's 
pages for the state of the Earl of EUesmere's collieries ; 
and Mr. Beggs', for an aooount of the Owm Avon Inm 
Works, near Neath ; and of the factory of Mr. Morris 
of Manchester, who, " having risen himself from the 
condition of a factory operative, has felt in his own 
person the disadvantages under which the workmen 
labour," and has thus established at his works a 
library, coffee-room, class-room, weekly lectures, and 
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a system of industrial traming, and Temperance So- 
ciety; thus lessening at the same time the inducement 
and the facilities to drink. 

But our space is more than exhausted. Again 
referring the reader most cordially to these important 
and well-timed essays, of which we have here pre- 
sented to him an imperfect outline, we conclude with 
an eloquent passage from Mr. Beggs' work i-^ 

'* This is a time fayonrable for effort. Unless we are 
unmindful of the admonition giyen bv the conYulslona 
of 1848, we shall seek to improve the opportunities 
afforded to us. Safety can only rest on the morality of 
the people, and the wisdom of their rulers. England 
has remained safe amid the shock, and this may be 
attributed in some deg^e to the interest which has been 
recently awakened to the condition of the poorer 
classes, and the practical measures which hare followed. 
Amongst the auspicious peculiarities of the age, it is 
gratifying to notice that we lire under the rule of a 
&male Sovereign who has established a claim to the 
esteem of her subjects, by exhibiting the high virtues 
of the English wife and mother. That illustrious lady 
sways an empire on which the sun never sets, and yet 
the sympathy manifested for the lowliest of her people 
will give a higher digni^ and reflect a brighter lustre 
on her reign than would the conquest of new worlds. 
What will posterity say to this day of activity and 
change 1 It may be that the sun under which this 
nation warmed into lilb, and has risen to glory, has 
attained its meridian, and is now hastening to its set- 
ting,— that her power will ere long pass away, and 
the trident she had so tenaciously held be wrested 
from her grasp. Could we look through the vista of 
coming time, we might see from one of the distant 

Srovinoes which Great Britain la now peopling with 
er children, and where she is planting her language, 
her institutions, and her religion, some powerful empire 
spring up to lead the world in commerce and arts, when 
she, toe mother of nations, has performed her mission, 
falfilled her destiny, and sunk down into age and 
decrepitude. Perchance in some hall of learning, or in 
some lonely or secluded study in that new state, the 
pale and thoughtful student may exhaust the midnight 
oil in contemplating the deeds of the nation that has 
played so conspicuous a part in the world's business. 
His award cannot be a matter of indifference to us. We 
may entertain the assurance that after he has followed 
the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon race through 
eight centuries of existence, and traced the annals which 
record its triumphs, its glory, and its shame, he will be 
at no difficulty to point out the age of Victoria as dis- 
tinguished from, and having a prouder title to admira- 
tion and gratitude than all that preceded it-. He will 
date from it the inauguration of a new era in the history 
of civilization. It was then, he will say, that those in 
power began to stoop down to study social wants, and to 
legislate for social necessities. It was then that the 
people began to manifest a new spirit— to turn from the 
pomp and glitter of military glory, to conquests of a 
more peaceful and substantial kind. It was then that 
Philanthropy, animated by the genius of Christianity, 
went out to explore the wretched homes of poverty, and 
to attack the ignorance, vice, and disease which, like a 
thick midnight, hung over them. This is a solemn 
consideration. Posterity will be affected by the uses 
we may make of our high trust, and has to weigh and 
judge us. If patriotism is not a mere name, that con- 
sideration will form one element in the motive to 
exertion. But there is a stronger — ^the sense of duty. 
Thousands are perishing 'around us, that it is in our 
power to save. No arm is too feeble — no influence too 
smalU Every man is the centre of a circle, and operates 
for good or evil among his fellows. Let all then in the 
spirit of hope and of truthfulness embark their energies 



in the cause of the dark and beclouded. All may labour 
in such a cause— and it comes home to every man's 
interest. All men may do something towards nahftring 
in the day when the deserts shall be glad, and the 
barren wilderness of humanity made to blossom like 
the rose. It is in the power of all to hasten tlie 
realization of that time when all nations and languages 
shall be able to join in the prophetic song of the angdi, 
' Glory to Qod in the highest, peace on earth, good will 
toward men.' * 



THE CBUEL SISTER. 

Op tliis very ancient ballad there are several 
versions imder various names. Our oopy is taken 
from the '* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border," wiuch 
differs essentially from that which has been published 
in many collections under the title of "Bimnorie.'' 
It is ''composed " by Sir Walter Scott, from a oopy 
in Mrs. Brown's MSS., intermixed with a beaotifai 
fr^igment of fourteen verses, transmitted to the 
Editor by J. C. Walker, Esq., the ingenious historian 
of the Irish Bards. Mr. Walker, at the same time, 
favoured the Editor with the following note : — ** I am 
indebted to my departed friend. Miss Brooke, for the 
foregoing pathetic fragment. Her account of it was 
as follows : — ^This song was transcribed, several jears 
ago, from the memory of an old woman, who had no 
recollection of the concluding verses: probablj the 
beginning may also be lost, as it seems to commenoe 
abruptly." 

There can be little doubt that the ballad may be 
classed among compositions which are founded upon 
actual occurrences. It is very beauUful and yecj 
touching; and the incident of the harp ** playing 
alone," although belonging to things impossible, is ^ 
related so simply as to seem perfectly natural and 
true. Not so the means by which the harp is ob- 
tamed. 

" Theri were two sisters sat In a hour ; 

Binnorie, Binnorie ; 
There came a knight to be their wooer ; 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie. 
He courted the eldest with glove and ring. 
But he lo'ed the youngest abone a' thing ; 

He courted the eldest with broach and knife. 
But he lo'ed the youngest abune his life ; 
The eldest she was vexed sair. 
And sore envied her sister fair; 

The eldest said to the youngest ane, 

' Will ye go and see our father's ships eome in ?'— 

She's ta'en her by the lily hand. 

And led her down to the river strand; 

The youngest stude upon a stane. 
The eldest came and push'd her in ; 

She took her by the middle sma*. 
And dash'd her bonny back to the jaw ; 

'0 sister, sister, reach your hand. 
And ye shall be heir of half my land.' — 
' sister, 111 not reach my hand. 
And I'll be heir of all your land ; 
Shame fa' the hand that I should take. 
It's twln'd me, and my world's make.' — 
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'0 Bister, reach me but joar glore, 
And gweet William shall be your love.' — 
' Sink on, nor hope for hand or ^ove ! 
And Bweet William shall better be my love; 

* Your cheny cheeki and your yellow hair, 
Qair'd me gang maiden ereimair.'— 

Sometimes she sunk, and sometimes she swam. 
Until she cam to the miller's dam ; 

'0 father, ikther, draw ^our dam. 

There's either a mermaid or a milk-white swan.'- 

The miller hasted and drew his dam. 

And there he found a drown'd woman ; 

Ton could not see her yellow hair. 
For gowd and pearls that were so rare ; 

Ton conld not see her middle sma'. 
Her gowden girdle was sae bra' ; 

A fionons harper passing by. 

The sweet pale &ce he chanced to spy ; 

And when he look'd that lady on, 
He sigh'd and made a heavy moon ; 

He made a harp of her breast-bone, 
Whoae sonnds would melt a heart of stone ; 

The strings he fram'd of her yellow luur, 
Whoae notes made sad the list'ning ear ; 

He brought it to her fitther's hall. 
And there was the court aasembleid all ; 

He laid his harp upon a stone, 
And straight it begui to play alone ; 

' Oh, yonder sits my &ther, the king. 
And yonder sits my mother, the queen ; 

'And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 
And by him my William, sweet and true.'« 

But the last tune that the harp play'd then, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 

Was—' Woe to my sister, ialse Helen !' 
By the bonny xnill-dams of Binnorie." 



STRAY NOTES ON THE BRITISfl MUSEUM 
AND ITS LITEEAJRY CUMOSITIES. 



* BT FBEDBBICK LilWBENCB. 

No. I. 
We hope that our readers will not consider an 
apology necessary for the selection of the British 
Museum as the subject of two or three papers. 
Since the dingy waUs of Montague House have 
gradually disappeared, and since appropriate reposi- 
tories have heem provided for its various collections, 
this noble establishment has occupied a considerable 
share of public attention. Liberally supported and 
carefully superintended, there is every reason why it 
should stand high in popular estimation. It is the 
magnificent model of a class of establishments on 
the atOity and humanizing influences of which it is 
unnecessary to expatiate. A naiional institution, in 
the strictest sense of the term, it opens its doors and 
offers attractions to the pale-faced student whose 
taste or daily occupation, leads him to explore its 
literary treasures, and to the mechanic who spends his 
Easter or Whitsuntide holidi^— the piedons leisure of 



a year of toil— in passing through its crowded rooms, 
and catching a glimpse at the wonders of art and 
nature exposed to his view. In the present day, 
among intelligent people, there are not» happily, two 
opinions respecting the propriety and expediency of 
bringing within the reach of all classes the means of 
inteUectural culture and rational enjoyment. Ex- 
perience has proved that there is no in^position. on. 
the part of the people to avail themselves of every 
additional boon that has been granted ; and to those 
who are iqpt to libel their countrymen by affirming 
that the privilege of indiscriminate admission is com- 
monly abused by acts of wanton mischief and im- 
propriety, it is satisfactory to be able to reply, that, with 
the single exception of the deslanction of the Portland 
Vase,' — ^the capricious act of a madman,— no instance 
of grave misconduct can be imputed to the many 
thousands who with pleasure and profit to themselves 
haye annually visited this noble institution. 

In advertmg to the history of the Museum, we 
need not perhaps premise, that its establishment is of 
comparatively recent date, and that it derives no 
interest from its antiquity. It is, indeed, scarcely 
a century old, the coll^on having been first opened 
to the public on the I5th of January, 1759. The 
nation may be said to have been indebted to Sir 
Hans Sloane, the celebrated physician, for the 
establishment of a British Museum. This dis- 
tinguished -man had devoted himself during a long 
life to the acquisition of scientific knowledge, and 
in addition to a large library of books and manu- 
scripts, had collected many interesting specimens in 
Natural History— rare and curious indeed at the 
period in which he lived. A short residence in^e 
West Indian islands, then a new field for the na- 
turalist, had afforded him peculiar advantages, which 
he had not Med to turn to good account. He 
afterwards practised in London as a physician with 
great success, acquired considerable property, and 
died at the advanced age of ninety, at his house in 
Chelsea; where his name, it will be observed, has 
since become the familiar designation of one of the 
leading thoroughfares. 

In order that his collection might not be separated 
after his death. Sir Hans Sloane directed in his will 
that it should be offered to the nation for S0,000/. 
( although he estimated that it had cost him a sum 
of npwds of 50,000/.) It was further provided 
that if within six months after the overture was 
made it was not accepted, the coUeotion was to be 
offered on the same teams to the fellows of the Boyal 
Society in London, then to the University of Oxford, 
and afterwards to the College of Physicians at 
Edinburgh ; and in case each and all of these learned 
bodies declined to purchase, then the like offer was 
to be made to certain foreign universities. 

The first draught of the will bears the date of 

(I) It is grttuying to state that this prtdovt rsUo of antiquity lias 
bsen restored to its pristine condition ; the numeroos pieces into 
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which it was shattered havlnc been pnc together ^ 

miraculoQs skQl, by Ux* James Doubleday, too Medallist of the 
British I 
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1789, being twelve jeun before the death of the tes- 
tator, and eommenoes with this oharaoteristic pre- 
amble: "Whereas from my youth I haye been a 
great obserrer and admirer of the wonderful power, 
wisdom, and contrivance of the Almighty God, 
i^pearing in the works of his creation, and have 
gathered together many things in my own travels or 
voyages, or had them from others, especially my 
ever honoured late friend William Courtcn, Esq ; . . . 
now, desiring very much that these things, tending 
many ways to the manifestation of the glory of Qod, 
the confutation of atheism and its consequences, the 
use and improvement of physic, and other arts and 

sciences, may remain together, and not be 

separated, and that chiefly in and about the city of 
London, where I have acquired most of my estates, 
and where they may by the great confluence of people 
be of most use, .... I therefore give and devise,'* &c. 
and he then proceeds to direct and provide for their 
disposal as above stated. Upon the death of 8ir 
Hans Sloane in 1763, the Government gladly oompLed 
irith the stipulations of his will, and the Act of 
Parliament which directed the purchase, at the same 
time enacted that the library of manuscripts princi- 
pally cdleeted by Sir Bobert Cotton, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., (and given to the Government, 
by Act of Parliament, for public uses,) should be 
added to the collection, which was at the same time 
to be rendered more complete by the purchase of the 
Harleian manuscripts from the Countess of Oxford, 
relict of William Earl of Oxford, and their daughter 
the Duchess of Portland. The title of the Act of 
Pariiament, under which the national collection was 
first formed, is that of ** An Act for the purchase of 
the museum or collection of Sir Hans Sloane, and of 
the Harleian collection of manuscripts; and for 
providing one general repository for the better 
reception and more convenient use of the same col- 
lections ; and of the Cottonian Library, and of the 
additions thereto." 

The building selected by the Government as a 
receptacle for these collections, and purchased at a 
cost of 10,000/., was certainly an oddity in its way. 

Montague House — the old British Museum — ^had 
been built, or rather rebuilt, in 1686, (the former 
edifice having been destroyed by fire, ) completely in 
the French style and taste of the age of Louis 
Quatorte, The first Duke of Montague, by whom it 
was erected, had been twice ambassador to Paris, and 
he imported on the occasion a French architect, a 
French decorator, and French painters, who did their 
best to produce an imitation of the spacious but 
somewhat gloomy hotels of the Parisian noblesse. The 
scandal-mongers of the day did not hesitate to affirm 
that the Duke of Montague's house had been paid 
for by the Grand Monarque himself — a rumour which 
easily obtained credence at a time when it was more 
than suspected that French money had been pocketed 
by the highest personages in the realm. This strange 
building, however, having been in the course of time 
found inadequate to contain the constant accessions 



made to the national oollecticMis, has now all but 
disappeared; and though we are well aware that 
there are many individuals who from old asaoctations 
regarded it with a species of lingering affection, we 
are not a little rejoiced to find it replaced by the 
present elegant and imposing structure. 

Before we proceed to give a particular account of 
any of the literary treasures contained in the Museum 
Library, it will be as well to give a slight sketch of 
the mode in which it has been gradually collected and 
augmented. In 1757, George II. transferred to it the 
books and manuscripts which had formed the pri- 
vate libraries of successive English sovereigns from 
Henry VII. to William III. In this collection WMe 
included the libraries of Archbishop Cranmer, and of 
the learned Isaac Casaubon, the son-in-law of Hemy 
Stephens the printer, and one of the most illustrious 
scholars of his age. Casaubon had resided in England 
for some years before his death, under the patronage 
of James I., who appreciated his profound sdiolanhip, 
and by whom he was appointed Prebendary of 
Canterbury and Westminster. He was tiie father of 
twenty children, of whom one named Meric acquired 
some distinction in the country of his adoption, as a 
High Church diviue, and published a variety of works 
on theological subjects. Many of Casaubon's books 
are valuable from the copious manuscript notes, 
written in a small neat hand, with which they are 
enriched. Among the manuscripts in the same col- 
lection was the celebrated "Codex Alexandrinus," 
supposed to be the most ancient manuscript kA the 
Greek Bible extant, and written, it is said, between 
the fourth and sixth centuries. It was a present from 
Cyril, the Patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles L 
There vras also the celebrated Basilicon Doron, by 
James I., in his own hand-writing. A valuable 
collection of pamphlets and periodical piq)ers re- 
ferring to those most eventful periods in English 
history, the civil wars and the Commonwealth, was 
presented by George HI. We shall not, we fear, be 
able to particularise in chronological order each 
subsequent addition. The Rev. Thomas Birch, some 
time President of the Royal Society, and one of the 
most active and indefatigable scholars of the last 
century, bequeathed his boc^ and manuscripts to the 
public ; and on his death, which occurred through a 
fatal accident in 1766, they were placed in the Britiah 
Museum. The library was subsequently augmented 
and enriched by a choice oolleotion of books, including 
many early editions of the classics, and other rarities^ 
from the Rev. Mordaunt ClayUm Cracherode;. a 
variety of works on musical science from Sir John 
Hawldns and Dr. Bumey; Garrick's celebrated 
collection of old plays ; a number of works on Italian 
history and topography from Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
and the valuable luographical collections of Sir 
William Musgrave. The library of Francis Haigrave, 
a black-letter lawyer of no mean repute, and of whose 
profound legal learning it is unnecessary to speak, 
also found its way to the Museum after his death, 
having been purchased of his r^[iresentatives, by tiie 
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Gofenment. Moit of his books were eniiohed with 
maniioript notes, which, we need not saj, consider- 
ably enhnoe their valae. 

In recent years, one of the most considerable bene- 
factors to the Mosenm was the late Sir Josepb Banks. 
The life of this distinguished man had been marked 
by many acts of personal heroism, and by an nnin- 
temipted coarse of dignified and laborions exertion. 
By no indiyidual in modem times has a purer or 
more disinterested lore of science been evinced. He 
deroted his ample means to the furtheranoe of 
scientifio investigation; and he shrank from no 
danger, toil, or hardship in the pursuit of his favourite 
study. . His botanical researches in the South Seas, 
in New Zealand, and in New South Wales, were of 
signal service to the cause of science; and we may, 
periiape, remind our readers that our principal penal 
colony received the name of Botany Bay from the visit 
of Sir Joseph and his friend Dr. Solander, a Swedish 
naturalist, who accompanied him on the expedition. 
Sir Joseph Banks bequeathed to his librarian, Robert 
Brown, Esq., the use and enjoyment of his library and 
coUeotions during his lifetime, on condition that they 
were afterwards to be deposited in the British 
Musemn. On the death of Sir Joseph, in 1820, an 
arrangement was made with Mr. Brown, by which he 
was transferred, tc^ether with the collections, to the 
Museum. 

The noblest addition, however, to the national 
library was made in 1838, when George IV. presented 
to the nation the library of his father George 111. 
Many exquisite specimens of eariy typography are 
contained in this collection, some of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the press of Caxton, and a plentiful 
supply of the fine " large paper " copies which delight 
the eyes of bibliomaniacs and virtuosos. In order 
that these works might be kept separate and distinct 
from the other collections, a suitable apartmeut was 
erected for their reception, three hundred feet in 
length, and remarkable for the elegance and beauty 
of its proportions.^ Passing over minor additions in 
intervening years, the most recent and most valuable 
accession remaining for us to speak of is the library 
of the late Bight Honourable Thomas Grenville, 
which having been generously bequeathed to the 
British Museum, was deposited there in 1847. In 
an admirable article on " Libraries and Catalogues," 
in the " Quarterly Review" for May 1843, this col- 
lection is spoken of as being, in its way, unique, 
"formed regardless of cost, elegant In taste and 
objects, choice in editions, with just so much of 
rarity as makes us esteem a picture of a master whose 
works are numbered by tens, more than a picture of 
equal merit by a painter whose canvass may be esti- 
mated by acres." Amongst other rarities, it contains 



(1) Thii apartment la known aa the " Klng^i LibraTy." It may 
not be aitofetbcr trrelevant to noUoe, aroongat other matten of 
public notoriety, that an old and etteemed attendant (Mr John 
Williams), vbo was tranif)(rred to the Muaeam with thU library, 
has, '' man and boy," superintended for upwards of fifty years the 
placing and replacing of the books, and may be fairly re^tfded aa 
one of the raxitiea of the collectioa. I 



iht Jlrtt edUioH of " Don Quixote," printed in 1605, 
and three others published in the same year, of which 
one bears the imprint of Lisbon, a circumstance 
which proves the wonderful popularity of the work 
on its first appearance. There is also a fine oollecti(»L 
of the early editions of Ariosto ; whilst for the illus- 
tration of £nglish history there are many rare and 
curious tracts on the Spanish Armada» and on that 
fruitful topic of controversy, the divorce of Henry 
VIII. The progressive increase of the library of the 
British Museum will be best illustrated ' by stating, 
that in 17b7 it comprised about 40,000 volumes ( in 
1800, about 65,000; in 1833, 125,000; in 1836, 
840,000 ] and in 1848, 435,000. A more vivid idea 
of its extttit will perhaps be formed from a statement 
copied into the number of the " Quarterly " before 
citisd, that the printed books alone at that time occu- 
pied tm miles of ihelf. No amount of labour or 
expense has of late years been spared to render 
this department of the Museum as complete as poa- 
sible ; and very recently an immense hoard of Babbi- 
nical hooka, forming the Hebrew library of the late 
Dr. Michael, of Hamburgh, and enriched with his 
notes, were added to the other collections. Nor 
should we omit to speak of the Chinese books on all 
conceivable topics, which were presented by the 
Government at the close of the war with the Celestial 
Nation, and whose cabalistic characters may in time 
reveal a fund of knowledge entirely new to the 
western world. 

Having extended this paper to some length, it is 
not our intention to detain the reader with any de- 
tailed account of the other collections in the Museum, 
and which are better known to the public In the 
department of Antiquities, it may be said to be 
especially rich. Not to speak of the Elgin and 
Phigaleian marbles, the. most precious relics of Grecian 
art which time in its *' all-devastating flight" has 
spared, and the grand and gloomy sculptures which 
adorn the Egyptian Saloon, the collection has been 
lately enriched with the Ljcian marbles brought by 
Sir Charles Eellowes horn Asia Minor, and still more 
recently with the far-famed sculptures from Nimroud, 
the site of ancient Nineveh, for the discovery of 
which the nation will long hold itself indebted to the 
seal and enterprise of Mr. Austin Henry Layard. Li 
the Print Room, we may by the way observe, there 
are many of the choicest productions of Albert Durer 
and Rembrandt, some of which are of the extremest 
rarity. 

Connected with the department of Antiquities, 
there is an extensive collection of coins and medals, 
for the public exhibition of which there is at present, 
unhappily, no facility. As an example of the singular 
circumstances which sometimes confer an interest 
upon an object and render it historically valuable, 
we may, in conclusion, just refer to the story of the 
famous Pulteney Guinea in this collection. 

William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, was 
remarkable alike for his oratorical talents and his long 
and consistent opposition to the measures of Sir 
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Robert Walpole, the great Whig minister. On the 
11th of February, 1741, a time when party feeling 
was at its height, Walpole received an intimation in 
the House of Commons that it wto the intention of 
the opposition to impeach him. To this menace he 
replied with his usnal composure and self-complacence, 
merely requesting a fair and candid hearing, and 
winding up his speech with the quotation : 

** Nil conscire sibi, nulH^paUescere calpce.*' 

With his usual tact, Pulteney immediately rose, and 
observed, ''that the right honourable gentleman's 
logic and Latin were alike inaccurate, and that 
Horace, whom he had just misquoted, had written 
' nulla pallescere culpa.' " Walpole maintained that 
his quotation was correct, and a bet was offered. The 
matter was thereupon referred to Nicholas Hardinge, 
Clerk of the House, an excellent classical scholar, who 
decided against Walpole. The minister accordingly 
took a guinea from his pocket, and flung it across the 
House to Pulteney. lie hitter caught it, and, hold- 
ing it up, exclaimed, "It's the only money I have 
received from the treasury for many years, and it 
shall be the last." ^ This guinea, having been care- 
fully preserved, finaQy came into the hands of Sir 
Jolm Murray, by whom it was presented in 1828 to 
the British Museum. The following memorandum, 
in the handwriting of Pulteney, is attached to it : — 
"This guinea I desire may be kept as an heir-loom. 
It was won of Sir Eobert Walpole in the House of 
Commons, he asserting the verse in Horace to be 
nulU palleseere culpa, whereas I laid the wager of a 
guinea that it was nuUd pallescere culpd. He sent 
for the book, and being convinced that he had lost, 
gave me this guinea. I told him I could take the 
money without any blush on my side, but believed it 
was the only money ho ever gave in the House where 
the giver and the receiver ought not equally to 
blusL This guinea, I hope, will prove to my pos- 
terity the use of knowing Latin, and encourage 
them in their learning." 



SCIENCE ON THE GLACIERS. 

The celebrated Swiss naturalist, Agassiz, has for 
many years been accustomed to mdce excursions into 
the Alpine regions of his native country for the pur- 
pose of scientific investigation. Sometimes the tour 
is "a pilgrimage in which, with one or two compa- 
nions only, he goes to discover new subjects for 
meditation and study." At other times he is accom- 
panied by a party of philosophers, both native and 
foreign, setting out with a specific object in view, 
each one undertaking a different portion of the subject 
under inquiry, and thus an exploring expedition is 
formed, whose united knowledge and perseverance 
make the journey contribute in no sm^ degree to 
the interests of science. 

Interesting accounts of these expeditions have 

(1) History of Party, by O.Wingrore Cooke, ToLS. 



been preserved in the pages of a periodical published 
at Geneva, from which we gather various particalarB of 
the journey in the summer of 1841 . On this oocaakm, 
the grand object was to determine the temperature of 
glaciers, the effects produced upon them by the fluc- 
tuations of the atmosphere, and to note the process 
by which snow increases their bulk. Besides tiiese 
questions, many others connected witii the animal and 
vegetable phenomena of icy r^ons remained to be 
settled, and their relations traced to similar pheno- 
mena in other regions. Numerous philosophical in- 
struments and mechanical tools were prepared befoze 
hand ; the hospice of the Grimsel was selected as bead 
quarters, from its vidnity to several interesting locali- 
ties, including the glacier of the Aar, on whidi the 
experiments were to be made, and in the month of 
August the satans started for the scoie of action. 

At the Grimsel they were fortunate enough to meet 
with the two best guides in the oountry; one the 
brother of Papa ZyUch, superior of the convent, the 
other a mason noted for his fertile resources in the 
construction of impromptu cabins for the shelter of 
benighted travellers. Here the party learned that 
the ghiciers were practicable, and that red snow, osie 
of the objects to which their researches were to be 
directed, was abundant in many places. They set 
out for the glacier, situated on the heights between 
Bernese Oberland and the YaUis, at a height of 
nearly 6,000 feet above the sea level. The icy mass 
was extremely difficult of access, its steep doping 
base being covered by a stratum of largo blocks of 
stone, which slip fsom under the traveller's feet, and 
gi?e him half an hour's hard climbing before the pure 
ice is reached. It is a remarkable fact that a glacier 
never retains foreign substances within its body; 
these, consisting chiefly of stones, are extruded from 
the sides and top of the huge mass. When in the 
latter position, an enormous block may sometimes be 
seen on the top of an icy pedestal several feet in 
height. The explanation given of this singular ap- 
pearance is, that the stone shelters the ice beneath it 
from the action of the sun's rays, and is by this cause 
gradually elevated above the surrounding surface, 
which melts away in the warm season. Sometimes, 
however, a single day suffices to dissolve the column 
of ice, when the stone is left lying on the surface of 
the glacier. 

A place for a temporary dwelling was found under 
the projecting angle of an enormous block of mica 
schist ; a perpendicular wall was built up to meet thb 
angle, inclosing a space about three feet hig^, where 
six persons could lie down. A thick layer of dry 
grass was spread on the floor, and covered with oil- 
skin to prevent the rising of damp; above this a second 
layer of grass formed the beds. Places were found 
under another portion of the block to serve as kitchen, 
dining-room, and cellar. This rude residence was 
called "Hotel des Neuchatelois," which name, to- 
gether with the distance from one extremity of the 
glacier, was inscribed in large characters on the side 
of the rock, as an index for the verification of future 
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observations. Since the preceding year the glacier of 
the Aar had increased its length by 200 feet. 

The duties oi each individual were duly prescribed. 
Agassiz made all the barometric, thermometric, hygro- 
metric, and similar observations; Yogt was to examine 
the red snow and its organic elements ; to Nicollet 
was assigned the study of the flora of the glacier and 
surrounding rocks ; to Dcsor the phenomena of the 
ioe, its structure and appearance under different con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. To Agassiz, as chief of 
the expedition, all the observed facts were statedly 
communicated; his was the task of putting them 
together as a complete system. The effect of this 
social organization was to expedite and perfect the 
Tarioua operations. 

The party were rarely together except at night 
and during meals ; at four in the morning the guides 
arrived from their own hut, about half a mile distant. 
Their first business was to light a fire and prepare 
breakfast ; then the daily conversation began, inqui- 
ries issued from the sleepiog place as to the weather, 
the height of the barometer, promise of a fine day, &o. 
The chocolate was soon ready, when Jacob, approach- 
ing the dormitory, said, " Now, gentlemen, you must 
come out if you wish to take your chocolate while it 
is hot.'* The philosophers, some of them imwillingly, 
then crept from beneath their coverings ; it was, how- 
ever, remarked that the morning wash in the icy cold 
water of the glacier never failed to put them all into 
good humour. Provision^ were sent to them daily 
from the Grimsel, a precaution rendered necessary by 
the extreme dryness of the air on the glacier render- 
ing food unpabtable if kept more than a day ; such, 
however, were the i^petites of the party that they ate 
double their usual quantity. 

''Isolated as we were," writes M. Desor, "in our 
little colony in the midst of the sea of ice, and oc- 
cupied exdosively with our scientific observations, 
we rarely thought of the ordinary subjects of social 
life ; in fact, the most extraordinary political events in- 
terested the most of us but very indurectly and remotely. 
I remember, when the news r^uihed us of Prince Louis 
Buonaparte's landing at Boulogne, we could hardly be- 
lieve that'people in their senses would go so far astray. 
Although our manner of living was nearly the same 
every day, I do not recollect that we had a single 
moment of weariness. Even the most monotonous 
occupations, such as the barometrical and hygrometri- 
cal observations, possessed a certain interest. The 
smallest facts were submitted to discussion, and when- 
ever one or the other of us returned from an excur- 
sion on. the glacier, it was rarely without some new 
and instructive observation. The microscopes, besides, 
offered a charm always new in the varied forms of the 
novel fauna which we were enabled to study on the 
spot ; every day, in fact, passed in good humour and 
pleasure." 

The {^roach of evening produces a striking effect 
in Alpine regions. At sunset the explorers retired to 
rest: the temperature at that time generally falls be- 
low Zero, the little streams which the sun's warmth 



sets in motion on the surface of the gkder cease to 
flow, the noise of cascades insensibly ceases, and a 
most profound stillness prevails over the whole icy 
solitude. The animal heat of the party sufficed to 
keep their little Qabin warm^ but one night they were 
awiJcened by an unusual [cold ; on looking up, an 
opening of several inches was seen* where the wall 
finished against the projecting rock. Daylight was 
anxiously waited for, and showed them a crevice 
across the whole mass of the glacier, dose to their 
sleeping place, which had opened during the night, 
and thus displaced the masonry. From observations 
based upon this and similar facts the oondusion was 
come to, that the formation of crevices is due to the 
imequal tension produced by differences of tempera- 
ture in the internal and external layers of the icy 
mass. The glacier, it is said, is never more beautiful 
than in rainy weather ; then the numerous fissures 
and little cavities which everywhere intersect the sur- 
fade become filled with water, and give a bluish tint 
to the huge mass, which has an extremely pleasing 
effect. Should the rain be followed by a night's frost, 
all this water congeals in the superficial cracks, and 
stands up in relief like a network of blue veins, while 
the surroimding ice resumes its usual white hue, pre- 
senting the appearance of veins of azure quartz in 
calcareous scoria. 

One of the objects of the expedition was to ascer- 
taia the interior temperature of gladers ; this could 
only be effected by piercing holes in the ice. The 
guides were set to work with iron instruments con- 
structed for the purpose; but after several hours' 
labour they succeeded only in penetrating to a depth 
of six inches. The tools were the especial contrivance 
of Agassiz, and his companions with sly humour joked 
him on the non-compUmanee of the glacier. The next 
day, however, the philosophers were confined to their 
cabin by fog and rain, where they smoked their pipes 
and passed the time in microscopic observations on 
the colouring matter of red snow and some extraor- 
dinary insects that inhabit the ice. As soon as the 
weather deared up, the boring was resumed, and the 
glader, before so refractory, was now ea^y pene- 
trated, and by the following day two holes, one twenty 
and the other eight feet deep, were dug side by side. 
Every evening a thermometer was suspended in each 
of these cavities, which were dosely covered to prevent 
the admission of external air, and the results showed, 
when compared with observations made outside, 
that at a depth of eight or nine feet the temperature 
of a glacier is constant a little below Zero, while 
the surface is generally at Zero. The spot on 
which the party were assembled was surrounded 
by an accumulation of snow and ice, covering a sur- 
face of eight leagues. "What beautiful pastures 
these would be," said one of the guides, with a sigh, 
"were it not for that horrid ice ! " Ghwiiers, however, 
if of no use to the shepherd, have rendered important 
services to the meteorologist and geologist, who other- 
wise would have been at a loss to explain many 
apparently inexplicable phenomena Geologists show 
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that the quantitj of ice on the sorfaoe was at one time 
mnch greater than at present. The traoes of glacieis 
have been found in varions parts of Enghind, L^and, 
and Scotland. M. Agassis considers that their melt- 
ing is not caused bj terrestrial heat^ and has proTcd 
that their mass, instead of being, as was supposed, 
exceedingly dose and compact, is, on the contrary, 
full of innumerable veins. On making experiments 
by infiltration with coloured fluids, they were found 
to run through a blodc of ice twenty feet thick in two 
hours and a half. 

Red snow appears to hare been first noticed by De 
8aussure in 1760 ; he found it lying in hollow patches, 
generally of a deep red in the centre and pale on the 
edges, and attributed the colour to the presence of a 
TCgetable pollen. Red snow was afterwards seen by 
Ross in 1818, during his arctic royage ; a range of 
cMs eight miles in length, covered with it, were 
named the Crimson Cliffs. Some of the snow was 
preserved and submitted to analysis, which gave* a 
species of fungus, uredo mivalii, as the colouring agent. 
Smce that period the attenti(m of the most distin- 
guished naturalists has been directed to this pheno- 
menon, with a view to determine its real nature. In 
1839 it was ascertained that the red matter of snow 
consisted of living animals, intermingled with al^a. 
Some of the animals were of a gray colour, but the 
greater number of a deep crimson ; their motion was so 
swift as scarcely to be followed by the eye. Some 
were pear shaped, and spun round like a top with 
incredible velocity; others had two red transparent 
stomachs, with which a singular apparatus was con- 
nected. These little animals frolic and disport them- 
selves In a temperature below the freezing point, 
exhibiting all the activity of the insects that flit about 
in the more genial sunshine. A degree of warmth 
barely sufficient to melt the snow invariably kills 
them. 

The party whose labours we are describing ascer- 
tained these minute creatures to be infiuoria ; they 
had taken care to provide themsdves with Ehren- 
berg's great work on the subject, and were thus 
enabled to compare and classify them. The most 
interesting, as above specified, is one of the roiifera, 
named by the German naturalists PkUodina nmola. 
It was found in abundance at the foot of the glacier 
of the Aar ; the animal's head consists of a trunk 
opening with a ciliary orifice, behind which are two 
rotatory organs like the wheels of a mill, which are 
often seen in rapid motion, the means apparently of 
conveymg nutriment to the stomach. At the base of 
the trunk the eyes are placed obliquely; it is in the 
stomach and its appendages that the peculiar red 
colour is seen, varying in intensity according to the 
nature of the organ, some portions of the intestines 
being of a pale and others of a deep crimson. The 
tail is made to lengthen and contract after the man- 
ner of a telescope, and consists of seven joints or 
rings, the last bdng furnished with two feet similar 
to those of the eaterpillar. This singular animal has 
other peculiarities of which it is scarcely poseiUe to 



give a familiar description. The question of red mow 
is no longer a puzsle ; that which was supposed to be 
devoid of all life is now found to be the abode of 
millions of living creatures, in whose stomaefas tbe 
substance of the snow is converted into a red fluid. 

Not less extraordinary, perhaps, is the fact that 
fleas live and breed upon glaciers. These insects bad 
been seen by some of the party on a fomm occaniim, 
but Agasaia had refused to consider them as tenaots 
of the ice. "Judge then," writes M. Desor, "what 
was my pleasure when I saw them again; not that 
they are pretty, for they are very ugly, but beeanae 
it gave me the opportunity of convincing Agaant 
that these animals radly lived in the glacier, and were 
not thrown there by chance. On turning over aone 
stones, we found an incredible number, sometimes thou- 
sands within the space of a foot, and carried away 
many specimens to be examined with the mioraeoope. 
We afterwards met with them all over the ghuier, 
but they seem to prefer the shelter of stones, and tbe 
edges of pools and crevices. But what surprised ns 
most was to see these little animals introduee them- 
selves with extraordinary agility into the most appa- 
rently compact ice, to such an extent that whenever 
we bn^e off a fragment we saw them eirculatiBg like 
globules of Uood through their canab. This is a fiu^ 
which deserves to be taken into oonaideratioB, a» it 
confirms the truth demonstrated by Agassis, that 
glacier ice, whatever may be its eompaotness and 
transparence, is always traveled by tplinu of minute 
fissures which e8cq)e an ordinaiy eye, and foniabes 
besides a manifest proof that glaciers are by no means 
incompatiUe with the development of oii^aaie tife 
eith^ on their surface ox in their interior." 

" These little insects are about the sise of the oon- 
mon flea, and leap in the same way when dLstnrbed 
It wks for this reason that we gave them tbe name of 
glacier fleas, although, zoologically speaking* tiie re- 
laticmship is veiy folse, for, when examined wi& tbe 
microscope, it is soon seen that their argani»tkm has 
nothing in common with that of the parasite so inooa- 
venient to the human race." They belong to tbe 
family of the Podur§lUiy and have been naiaed, fram 
their discoverer, Letmu $aUan$, Their bodiea are of 
a deep bhick cokmr, thickly covered with fine diort 
hairs; their food consists of solid matter, which is 
ground between their jaws before descending to their 
stomachs. A remarkable hd has been obsmed with 
regard to their dreulatory system : tbe motion of tbe 
blood is intermittent, or ratha, ceases at the ssimaPs 
will. It may be seen for hours without a sign of bfe, 
when all at once a movement takes place, attended by 
regular pulsations, beating 140 times in a minute. 

M. Topffer, the author of "Voyages en Zigzag;" 
gives an amusing account of a meeting which he bad 
with some members of the party at the hospice of tbe 
GrimseL " Complaisant and well informed," he tdls 
us, " they gave us a fsmiliar account of the sort of 
life they lead upon the gkoier of tbe Aar, for what 
reasons they are sinking a well, how gbieien have 
fleas just the same as cooks and poodle dogs, and that 
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red snow owes its colour to an insect with a crimsou 
stomacL Quick we sent to fetch some red-snow 
water, mounted a microscope, and there we were 
taking our turn to look at roiifera as many as we 
pleased. What a curious animal ! Figure to your- 
self a creature which keeps two mill wheels in per- 
petual activity at the two comers of its mouth, for 
no other purpose than to make the water constantly 
renewed enter in greater abundance. This wat^ 
rushes into the gulf, sweepmg along all sorts of 
matters, and at last reaches the red stomach, where 
two mill-stones, placed at the entrance, bruise, crush, 
and reduce to a jelly every thing that comes. Truly, 
we are only animalcules of cotton by the side of tins 
grinding animal, and our gastric juice is nothing but 
lukewarm water in comparison with this redoubtable 
mechanism, which pulverises all it lays hold of. As 
for the fleas, they are about the same size as our own, 
and velveted, apparently to keep them warm. But 
what in the name of mischief do they find to bite on 
the glaciers — those mighty lymphatics? And is it 
not, after all, a melancholy fate for fleas to have to 
bite something which feels nothing at all of their 
sting?" 

After a week's residence on the glacier 'some of 
the party determined on attempting the pass of the 
Strahleck, by way of the mer de glace between the 
Finsberaar and Qrindelwald, a feat which had only 
twice before been accomplished. The whole of their 
collections and apparatus, excepting a few of the ob- 
serving instruments, were packed up and sent to await 
their r^um by the ordinary route to the Orimsel. 
They started early in the morning, and arriving at 
the foot of the Strahleck, found it less formidaUe in 
appearance than had been anticipated ; but distances 
and heights are very deceptive in mountainous dis- 
tricts. *• We ranged ourselves in file," says M. 
Desor, " to make the ascent. Jacob and Wahren, the 
guides, marched in advance, sounding the granulated 
snow, or nhS^ to find out the crevices. Gradually 
the slope became steeper, and the snow so loose that 
we sank in it to our knees at every step. Fearful 
of accidents, our guides now thought proper to attach 
us together at convenient distances by a long cord, 
which we carried for the purpose, and passed round 
our bodies. Our two guides leh themselves at liberty, 
the better to observe our route. It was interesting 
to observe with what circumspection, and confidence 
at the same time, these two intelligent and robust 
mountaineers beat the path before us, sometimes 
stamping on the snow to prevent our sinking into it, 
at others chopping steps in the hardened surface with 
an axe, and encouraging us by voice and gestures not 
to change our footing, to remain always at an equal 
distance from one another, and not to look behind ; 
for the slope was such as to create a giddiness even 
in those not subject to it. It is impossible to travel 
up such an inclination in a direct line, and we only 
accomplished it by deviations from right to left. 
It was with inexpressible pleasure that I pressed 
Agassiz's bmd when we at length reached the sum- 



mit of the pass, from whence we suddenly beheld the 
chains of the lower Alps, and the magnificent pyramid 
of the Niesen bathed by the waters <^ the Lake of 
Thun," 

The instruments were unpacked and the required 
observations made; the dryness of the air was ex 
treme, and, notwithstanding the bright sunshine, the 
thermometer remained below the freezing point. The 
party were in such high spirits that, after their repast, 
they began to dance and sing like schoolboys on a 
holiday. At the end of an hour and a half, however, 
it was time to cease (rolics and eommence the de- 
scent. It was judged best to slide down the slope of 
frozen snow; the adventurers again attached them- 
selves to the cord, as a measure of safety, and had 
scarcely started when one of them sunk up to his 
breast into the snow ; one of the fearful crevices was 
beneath him, but by the rapid motion of the others 
he was drawn out in safety. Sometimes where the 
route became rougher or steeper than usual, one of 
the number fell and dragged two or three others down 
with him. After various mischances <^ this nature, 
they separated, and each slid down in a sitting pos- 
ture. Agassiz found himself suddenly at the edge of 
a yawning chasm, from which he saved himself bv a 
rapid spring to the opposite side. Here his footmg 
failed, and before he could recover himself he was 
carried some distance down the rugged surface of the 
snow, and his hands lacerated by vain endeavours to 
stop himself. At length the whole party reached a 
restmg place, where the guides were waiting with 
outstretched arms to break the shock of their descent. 
Before going further it was found necessary to set 
one of the guides to sew up the rents in their 
trowsers cauwd by the rough passage. " Notwith- 
standing the trouble and fatigue," says M. Desor, 
'* we never shrank from the trouble of going out of 
our way, or getting over a crevice, to pluck a little 
stunted plant, or to examine a stone or lichen of an 
uncommon appearance. It is the privilege of science 
to furnish to the naturalist at each step new subjects 
of recreation and meditation, when even the greater 
scenes of nature begin to lose something of their 
interest." 

The last portion of the descent, which occupied 
five hours, was the most dangerous and fatiguing, 
and only effected by following the bed of a small 
watercourse, which one of the guides discovered after 
much difficulty. " All at once," pursues the narrator, 
*'a spont-aneous exclamation of joy broke from our 
little troop, when, on turning the projecting angle of 
a rock, we saw the church and village of Qrindelwald. 
Never had a valley appeared more beautiful than that 
now presented to us. We felt our eye-balls, con- 
tracted by the dazzling reflection from the ice and 
snow, dilate with pleasure upon the green turf 
watered by the sparkling current of Lutchine. The 
first thing we did on our arrival was to rub our legs 
with brandy, in order to be able to continue our wJk 
on the following day." The two subsequent days 
were passed in returning by the ordinary mountain- 
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road to the hospice of the Grimsel, where the whole of 
the party again met, and having exchanged notes and 
made up the sun of their observationBy each one 
descended to resume his customary ayocations in the 
bwer r^ons of the earth« 



^tbltto%. 



THE CHUECH IN THE COLONIES.* 

The history of England's colonial empire is a 
subject of profound interest. Colonization, under 
any circumstances, inyolves questions of vital import- 
ance, not only to particular states, but to the common 
rights of hxmianity. Even the earliest English colonies 
were founded at a period when the science of civili- 
zation was beginning to be studied with new and 
extraordinary aids. Both the rulers and the Church- 
men of this country were, therefore, called ui)on to 
consider the planting of a colony as a matter of far 
higher import than that of merely relieving the parent- 
land of a superabundant population. As social and 
religious rights become better understood and more 
highly valued, so the system of colonization must be 
founded on principles of a nobler character. 

Slowly as' this important truth has diffused itself 
among men of influence in this country, it has been 
more or less understood from a veiy early period. 
The first experiments in colonization made by English- 
men had a germ of English freedom in them. Good 
sense and Christianity modified the turbulent feelings 
ever attending novel schemes and adventures. Many 
benevolent and enlightened minds were engaged in 
watching the course of the emigrants. A new dass 
of sympathies were created in the nation; and every 
colony that was planted helped to enlarge and quicken 
the heart of England with fresh generosity. It is a 
strikmg fact, that the only foreign possession belong- 
iog to tliis country, at the dawn of the Reformation, 
was the town of Calais. The temper likely to be 
shown, when larger and more legitimate acquisitions 
should reward English enterprise, is forcibly intimated 
by the conduct pursued .towards that little territory. 
'Dius Cranmer, in a letter to secretary Cromwell, 
writes : — •* Whereas, among other of the King's 
dominions within this his realm, there is no part, in 
my opmion, that more needcth good instruction of 
the word of Ood, or aid of learned curates to be 
resident, than doth the town and marches of Calais ; 
considering specially, not only the great ignorance 
and blindness, as well of the beads now resident there, 
as of the common and vulgar people, in the doctrine 
and knowledge of Scripture, but abo having respect 
imto the universal concourse of aliens and strangers, 
which daily diverteth and resorteth thither; I think. 



(1) " The HUtoiy of the Church of EoffUtnd in the Coloniei and 
Foreign Dependencies of the Britiih JSmpire." By the Rer. 
Jamei 8. M. Anderson, M. A. frc. &c Two Volumes. London : 
RlTingtons. 



that it will no less be a charitaUe and godly deed 
than a singular commodity for this reahn, to have in 
those parties, at the least, two learned persons planted- 
and settled there by the King's anthority in acme 
honest living, whose sincerity in oonversatioa of 
living and teaching shall shortly, no doubt, deariy 
extinct and extirpate all manner of hypocrisy, false 
faith, and blindness of God and his word, wbenin 
now the inhabitants there be altogether wrapt, to the 
no little slander, I fear me, of this reahn, tmd prcja- 
dice of the good and laudable acts lately conceived 
by the King's grace and his high court of parliamenL" 

In the reign of Edward YI. England began to fed 
the impulse which had already, in Spain and Portuga], 
compelled the genius of diividiy and romance to yield 
to that of enterprise. But a genuine feehng of |nety 
dictated the rules by which, it was governed. When 
Sir Hugh Willoughby was despatched on a voyage to 
Cathay, the youthfd monardi furnished him with 
letters to the princes whose territories he was ex- 
pected to visit. These royal epistles abound in noUe 
sentiments. They state, that, ^'as the great and 
Almighty God hath given unto mankind, above all 
other living creatures, such an heart and desire, that 
every man desireth to join friendship with other, to 
love and be loved, also to give and receive mntoal 
benefits,~it is therefore the duty of all men, accord- 
ing to their power, to maintain and increase this 
desire in every man, with well-deserving to all men, 
and especially to show this good affection to such as, 
being moved with this desire, come unto them from 
far countries." Again : *' The God of heaven and 
earth, greatly providing for mankind, would not that 
all things should be found in one region, to the end 
that one should have need of another, that by thu 
means friendship might be established among all men, 
and every one seek to gratify alL" 

The feeling which prevailed when these enterprises 
were undertaken, reappears in the provision made for 
the religious wants of the infant colony of Yiiginia. 
Hakluyt, the venerable historian of early maritime 
discovery, lived in the reign of James L, and was a 
prebendary of Westminster. He uiged with great 
force the value of foreign settlements to a utikm 
capable of understanding the highest interests of the 
human race. In the spirit of these represe n tati on s, it . 
was observed, in the letters patent, that '* so noble a 
work may, by the providence of Almighty God, here- 
after tend to the glory of his divine majesty, in pro- 
pagating of Christian religion to such people as yet 
live in darkness and miserable ignorance of the true 
knowledge and worship of God, and may in time 
bring the infidels and savages, living in those parts, 
to human dvility, and to a settled and quiet govern- 
ment." 

In the artides drawn up for the guidance of the 
colonists in the Bermudas, we find the original 
settlers " faithfully promising," and ** sdemnly bmding 
themsdves," "evermore to worship the only true and 
ever-living God, according to the rules prescribed in 
his most holy word, and ever to continue in that faith 
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into which they were baptized in the Church of 
England." The holy observance of the Sabbath, and 
the strict performance of all the duties belonging to a 
Christian life, are next particularly enjoined ; and it 
only needed discreet and faithful ministers to keep 
the people obedient to the maxims which they had 
thus readily and affectionately adopted. 

Unhappily, a set of men were now beginning to 
intrude themselves into the foreign stations of the 
Church, who had neither the mental nor the spiritual 
endowments proper for such positions. Incalculable 
evils were the consequence. Lord Bacon seems to 
have foreseen the danger which would attend the ap- 
pointment of clergymen to distant colonies, without 
making them definitely responsible to some head of 
their own Church. Thus he says especially, "The 
discipline of the Church in the colonies should agree 
with that which is settled in England," and should 
" be subordinate under some bishop, or bishopric of 
this realm." 

Few narratives can be more interesting than that 
in which our author traces the progress of English 
colonization, and its connexion with the enlargement 
of the Church of Christ. Li most of the accounts 
which he gives, we meet with stirring examples of the 
indomitable force of the national character; of the 
natural disposition of Englishmen to dare peril, to 
contend unflinchingly against the most discouraging 
difficulties, and to regard difference of place and 
clime as unworthy the consideration of men devoted 
to the accomplishment of any great object, or the per- 
formance of even the most ordinary duties. Hence, 
in the establishment of our colonies, we find aspirations 
after good, which, if not checked by untoward cir- 
cumstajioes, or the accidental mixture of vulgar 
avarice and ambition, could not fail of the noblest 
results. The history of what has been done for 
religion, in these respects exliibits all the lights and 
shadows of this most important subject. 

We have no fault to find with Mr. Anderson's book 
but that it contains more than it ought to do. It is 
not in the way of compliment, or with disguised 
praise, that we say this. An author commits no slight 
error, when he obliges his readers to wade through 
some hundreds of pages not immediately belonging 
to the subject in question. We wanted a history of 
the Colonial Church. Mr. Anderson has given us, in 
more than one instance, a history of England. This 
mode of writing is all very well for readers who look 
for general instruction, or amusement, in every book 
which they take up, but it is an intolerable annoyance 
to those who read a book with one aim, confidently 
trusting in the discretion of the author, and hoping 
that he will always keep that one aim in view. For 
the sake of our sons and daughters, we pardon Mr. 
Anderson. He has written a very charming, as well 
as a very useful book ; and the pleasant style in which 
he describes events, not necessarily detailed at length, 
ought to render liim popular among those who have 
time to follow his desultory narrative. There are 
many who know little or nothing of the general 

VOL. IX. 



topics whicli we think ought to have been left to the 
general historian; Mr. Anderson has performed a 
kind service for such persons. Abridgements are 
usually made for the young and unskilled ; in the 
present case, we should like to see the reverse. Let 
Mr. Anderson keep his work in the form in which it 
now appears, for the general reader; but let him 
abridge it ; let him compress the main portion of tlie 
nari-ative into a single volume of 400 or 500 pages, 
for those who know all about Charles I., Lord Bacon, 
William and Mary, and other such personages, but 
who confess that they know less than they ought to 
do about the Colonial Church, and who, we are sure, 
would gladly study the subject by the aid of so able 
and enlightened a writer as the preacher of Iiincoln's 
Inn. 



TRAVELS OF PRINCE ADALBERT OF 
PRUSSIA.* 

A LEARNED and witty physician, when asked in a case 
" De lunatico," whether he considered the patient, a 
noble lord, of dull intellect, made reply, to the no little 
detriment_of his practice, "No; not for a lard!"-- 
Is this a dull work P No ; not for a prince ! will 
doubtless be the answer of many an ill-natured critic 
in these democratic days, when it is pleasanter to say a 
goodthingthan to render even-handed justice, especially 
if an author happen to have the taint of royal blood. 
Because he is a man of some weighty it is presumed 
without examination or trial that he must, ** nolens 
volens,"produce a heavy work; a style of criticism easier 
to a Zoilus than fair to the author and to the public. 
For, a prince though he be, he is not at all obnoxious 
to "the iojt impeachment." A love of truth, and 
of fairness and magnanimity even towards princes, 
obliges us to observe that the writer of these travels 
is decidedly a man of no common talents and attain- 
ments, and has produced an extremely intei-esting and 
well-written book. Far from being imbued with the 
prejudices of an exclusive education and of birth, it 
appears to us wholly free from any royal or aris- 
tocratic traits, enough to satbfy the most scrupulous^ 
and fastidious reader. His regard for the health and 
safety of his companions, hb sympathy for sufferers 
wherever found, and his declared abhorrence of the 
infamous traffic in man, with his suggestioiis for 
opening new communications and means of commerce, 
entitle him to approbation and respect. 

The fact, moreover, of the author's previous travels, 
especially in the East, the advantages and facilities for 
observation within his reach, — all enabled him to 
render the present work more complete, more correct 
and truthful in its details, as well as more rich in point 
of anecdote and illustration. The power of judging, 
and of forming comparisons with regard both to 



( 1) " TraveU of H. R. H. Prince Adalbert of Prussia, in the South 
of Europe and in BraxU; with a Voyage up the Amaxon and 
the Zingu." Translated by Sir Robert H. Schomburgh, and 
John Edward Taylor. 2 vola. 8vo. London. D. Dogue. 
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character and scenery, which a wider field of experience 
ever confers, has a great charm for the general reader. 
Comhined too with that of graphic delineation, of 
a glowing 8tjle> and richer imagery, this enlarged 
sphere of obsenration gives varietj and animation to 
the narrative, with a vivacity and picturesqneness 
of description beyond the reach of a solitary tourist 
who for the first time beholds the world. 

Often the companion of the great Humboldt, and 
intimately acquainted with his sound works, the author 
possessed many advantages in undertaking such an 
expedition. It is a proof of that enthusiasm and 
thirst of knowledge, which can alone throw light upon 
distant regions, penetrate the most remote rivers and 
primeval forests, and confer the benefits of science and 
Christian freedom and civilization, as far as man's power 
of observation and resistless tendency to communicate 
the Jknown and to ascei*tain the vnknoum can by 
possibility extend. 

Truth is great and will prevail, although few critics 
have impartiality and self-respect enough at all times to 
proclaim it. We ought to speak of the author of 
these travels as we should of the simplest ])edcstrian 
traveller; to recollect moreover that he wrote for 
Germans, and not for ourselves. That which is 
familiar to us, may be thought novel by them ; the dull, 
lively ; tedious detail, curious and interesting ; wljile 
German critics may glory in the innumerable books of 
travel, under which the less patient and fastidious 
English lament and groan. In short, without some 
degree of liberal feeling, some comprehensive spirit of 
criticism prevail, we fall into all kinds of errors and 
absurdities in treating of foreign works. 

It is not the information furnished, but the mode 
of treating it, which constitutes a dull book, and it 
would be as absurd as unjust to pronounce the author's 
admirable descriptions of European scenery, tedious 
and " de trop," because we happen to have travelled 
over or to have read accounts of those spots before. 

When a work upon lands of so vast a surface, and 
on rivers and forests with all their products of such 
colossal proportions, enters into anything like details 
of a minute kind, it must necessarily be esteemed 
heavy, in the estimation, at least, of ordinary readers. 
But that is not the case here, though a lover of 
sketches might think these volumes judiciously con- 
densed within half their present bulk. His appetite 
mj^ be far too fastidious, and his power of digesting 
bulky volumes much less developed than a German 
reader^s. As with the boys and the frogs, what is 
pleasure to one party is death to the other ; luid the 
old adage alone — " What is one man*s meat is 
another's poison," is enough to set all critical one- 
sidedness at defiance. 

It is no fault of the author's, then, that he is a 
prince — ^a brother of the late Piince Waldemar, who 
was present in the former campaign against the Sikhs, 
^-or that he enjoyed opportunities for locomotion not 
usually offered to the general run of travellers j that 
the King of Sardinia, moreover, placed a beautiful 
frigate at his disposal, to visit whatever countries he 



pleased, and retain until his return; that at Bio 
de Janeiro the Empcaror of Branl should " take up 
the wondrous tale," supply the exploring party with 
boats and provisions, and treat the Prince to a belli 
nay, still more insufferable, that he dioald have 
counts, and consuls, and men of science, to attend 
him ; Indian chiefs, and tribes far beyond tJie AflM- 
zon, to hail his advent ; a noble young mi ss ioi ifi r to 
introduce him ; guides, mules, and hammocks^ to be- 
guile the tediousness of the way ; and, to crown all, 
the celebrated Humboldt proud and happy to write a 
preface to his travels upon his return. 

We can tolerate even this, and speak of a prince in 
no spirit of disparagement if he have sense to make 
his position useful, and to respect himself. Had he 
not possessed talent and judgment, he would only the 
more have compromised himself, and exposed his 
vanity ani folly, by entering his name upon the list of 
distinguished travellers; he would be sure to hare 
become the butt of party, and to expiate the sin of 
royal authorship by running the gauntlet through the 
whole literary press. As it is, it will be argued thai 
the author was greatly in fault for not exactly con- 
sulting English tastes and feelings, and his transkto9 
still more for not metamorphosing, or cuUing down 
his fair proportions to a small readable volume — that 
delight of an idk critic's, as of a desultory reader's 
heart 

To pronounce these volumes cumbrous or dull, 
therefore, is with such merely to assert that they are 
the work of a foreigner and a German* and writtea 
in a style and spirit the opposite of skimming over 
eveiything and speaking of nothing. The few ex> 
amples we have it in our power to give will fully bear 
oul^ we feel assured, the generally high character we 
have fearlessly given of its merits and oharact^ istics, 
as distinguished from the more condensed fonn and 
sketching chiu*acter of a purely English book of 
travels. 

The joint translation is very ably executed. The 
pai-ties seem to have entered fully into the tone and 
spirit of the writer ; the style is clear and flowing, 
and, with a perfect command of the language, and 
i4)preciation of the author's views and meaning, it 
reads much with the air of an original produotioa. 

As the narrative was first printed in German for 
private circulation only, the translators were, coa^ 
sequcntly, indebted for a copy of the work to the 
Prince's sanction of their labours. To Sir R. H. 
Schomburgb, the author of " Travels in Guiana and on 
the Orinoco," Humboldt, in his introduction, pays a 
just tribute, showing that his labours have materially 
enlarged our knowledge of the geography and natural 
history of the eastern part of South America, and the 
great net of rivers between the sea-coast of Guiana and 
the basin of the Amazon. If human civilization, which 
is making such giant strides in North America, should 
ever penetrate into these fastnesses, (a hope whidi 
St. Basil calls " di^-dreams of man,") the structure 
of this great net of rivers from north to south may 
open channels of communication such as are unknown 
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in any other part of the world. An inrignificant 
canal in the yioini^ of the Brazilian Villa Bella, con- 
necting the basin of the Gunpore (a tribatarj of the 
Bio de Madeira) with the basin of the Paraguay, 
would effect the possibility of an unbroken navigation 
j throughout the whole continent, from Buenos Ayres 
! to the mouth of the Orinoco, opposite the Island of 
I Trinidad. 

The opinion of so enlightened a traveller upon the 
wo^ before us is the more interesting from being ex- 
pressed with perfect frankness and freedom. 

" It oondocta us through Brazil to the mouth of the 
Amazon river, and through this into one of its import- 
ant tributaries, the Xingu, the course of which is now 
explored for the first time. . . The author had previously 
I viaited the Crimea, Constantinople, and Greece. A 
I youthful passion for the sea early awakened in him, and 
a noble thirst for knowled^, the desire to enrich lUe by 
the acquisition of new and enlaiged ideas, subsequently 
led him to travel through Sicily, along the Spanish coast 
to Tenerifie, and Rio de Janeiro. The Journal of his 
i Travels enriched with sketdies made ftom nature by 
the author himself, is not in the strict sense of the word 
a scientific book ; nevertheless^ it contains observations, 
and views of nature and customs, which reflect a vivid 
I picture of the scenes which the Prince witnessed and 
I passed through. Instruction is imparted in the most 
pleasing manner when an unaffected simplicity and an 
absence of all pretension pervade a work like this.** 

I The period filled by these travels, is from May 7th, 

1842, to March 27th, 1843; tliey open in Sicily, 

with the ascent of Mount Etna, and close with the 

Prince's return voyage, at Lisbon. He was accompanied 

in some of his European excursions by his bi'other 

Waldemar and Baron Waltershausen, the boldest 

I nodem explorer and able describer of Mount Etna, 

1 and throu^out the whole expedition by tlie Count 

^ OrioUa, and Bismark of the Prussian service, besides 

I others who joined him in the western hemisphere, 

I especially a young father missioner, whose active 

zeal enabled him to penetrate the forest regions far 

up the river Xingu. 

We shall give but a hasty glance at his progress to 
those mighty solitudes of a new and more prolific world, 
whose grander forms and richer colouring almost 
dazzle the imagination as we contemplate their future 
grandeur and importance, when absorbed, as they 
may one day be, into the vast confederation of the 
Anglo-American race. It is thither we accompany 
the author ; description of European scenery smI of 
Etna itself, however graphic and powerful, having 
been multiplied "ad nauseam," and it being our 
iBTariable object to interest and instruct our readers. 
The advcDtures in Sicily, Spain, and the Alhambra, 
Gibraltar, coast batteries, storms, naval battles, 
Moorish coast and cities, Cadiz, the Discrtas and 
Madeira, we pass over, till we readi the giant of the 
ocean, pointing to anotlier and a brighter hemisphere, 
the soaring peak of Teneriffe. But we should not 
omit to mention that at Madeira he visited the 
ho^[>itable mansion of Mr. Gordon, where he was 
introdooed to the late Mr. Andrew Picken, whose 
cariy artistic productions gave rich promise of future 
celebrity. The young artist accompanied the Prince, 



himself an excellent dranghtsman^ to Tariona pic- 
toresque spots, and Mra. Gordcm showed him the 
beautiful work upon Madeira — ** a rich treat," which 
Mr. Picken had published in England. 

The following notice of the Peak is very truthful 
and characteristic : — 

"Above this fearful scene of volcanic action, this 
gigantic wall which once rose out of the depths of the 
ocean, high above all these scenes and obiects, the g^iant 
peak, like a colossal pyramid purpled by the setting 
sun, flung his shadow over the mists which covered the 
ocean. This wonderful line of shadow had not yet 
reached the glorious mountain, whose base was lost in 
the mists. The noble Alpine chain of the Gran Canaria, 
that island which once braved for eighty years the 
Spanish dominion of the world, lay spiiad out before 
me in the most beautiful distinctness. The further I 
ascended, the higher my spectral guide rose out of the 
sea of mists, until it entirely concealed Canaria. It 
was now night; the fires of the Estancia were the 
beaeon which lighted me along my steep descent, and 
led me back to my companions.**— Vol. i. p. 195. 

It was then discovered that Count Oriolla waa 



"Sharing the general attraction ofifthe fearful and 
majestic scenes around us, the Count had left the 
Estancia at the same time with myself, but, whilst sketch- 
ing upon the acclivity, I had soon lost sight of him. 
With his usual boldness and perseverance he climbed up 

the cone, to explore the secrets of the mountain 

Shortly after sunset he reached the edge of the crater ; 
but to return was not so easy, and he wandered nearly 
the whole night in the dark, among boulders and sharp 
masses of rock, where a false step might at any moment 
have proved fatal. His joy may readily be imagined, 
when he at length felt a^n the first trace of vegetation 
under his hand,— a little tuft of moss, which, as the har- 
binger of hope, he took with him, to keep in remem- 
brance of this fearful night." — Vol. i. p. 190. 

He had given up all hope, when fortunately he 
beheld the watch-fire of his companions above his 
head. On his reaching it, he sunk down exhausted 
at their side. Their cries had proved ineffectual, and 
whoever has ascended the Peak will easily imagine 
the impossibility of searching for his companion in the 
dark, over those fields of lava and obsidian. Here the 
stars shone with the same brilliancy as on the night 
when they had ascended Etna. The bold adventurers 
scaled the giant mountain, whose fires have now 
nearly half a century been quendied, but " who can 
foretell when he may again awake ? " 

They passed AltaVista, at 9,753 feet above the sea, 
at the edge of the mighty Malpays del Teyde, and 
reached a yet more elevated part of the cone. 

*' The stars were still shiniug in the clear blue sky, 
when we saw, high above the colossal circus, the streaks 
of the glimmering dawn. Just over this rosy-coloured 
border, one star particularly attracted my attention. 
Instead of falling perpendicularly, like a sbooting star, 
it had a quick, fitful, horizontal motion. I pointed this 
phenomenon out to my companions, who saw it as dis- 
tincUy as myself. When looked at through a telescope, 
the star appeared to form two, united by a winding tail, 
the motion of which was the same as seen by the naked 
eye."— Vol. L p. 198. 

The view from the crater is described as a glorious 
panorama. They stood upon the central volcano : — 
'^ At its foot the scene of desolation out of which it 
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arose, Bkirted by the Bmiling fields of Tenerifie, and 
all around the Yolcanic islands rising out of the oceanj 
looking up to the Teyde as their common head ; he is 
their fixed star, they the moons ; their fires, their erup- 
tions are all his work." 

On the 5th of September, "the San Michele" 
arrived off Rio de Janeiro. 

" All gazed with astonishment at the strange forms of 
the mountainous coast which lay stretched out before us 
from west to east On the extreme left rose a small 
cone out of the sea, like an island, with which was con- 
nected on the right several small islands that looked 
like points. Then followed the wonderful mountain- 
chain, the outlines of which resemble a giant lying on 
his back, — ^a sure land-mark to sailors at the entrance to 
the harbour of Rio, that king of harbours I The head 
of the 'giant,' with an immense aquiline nose and 
wide open mouth, is formed by the steep jrock called 
the Gavin, (topsail,) to which the British sailors have 
given the more significant name of ' Lord Hood's nose.' 
.... Stretched out before us lay those wonders of tropi- 
cal vegetation, which seen in books and drawings oflen 
appear to border on the fabulous. Wherever the eye 
ranged, the mountains were clothed with forests, above 
the outline of which rose single slender palms, with 
various trees of forms which a European has never seen, 
overtopping the'plants and shrubs that covered the hill 
sides. . . . Even Constantinople did not transport me so 
much as the first view of Rio de Janeiro. Neither 
Naples nor Stamboul, nor any other spot I have seen on 
earth, not even the Alhambra, can compare with the 
strange and magic charm of the entrance to this bay. 
Wonders revealed themselves to our sight, the existence 
of which we had never imagined, and it was now clear 
why the first discoverers of this land gave to it the name 
of 'the New World.' 

Rio and its environs are described with the same 
enthusiasm, but with the pen of a practised traveller. 
His delineations are as picturesque as faithful; for 
he appears to have the eye of a true artist. The 
aboriginal tribes, the early settlements, the Jesuits, 
the successive dominions and cessions, with thedeckra- 
tion of Brazilian independence, are all, like a group of 
figures, brought under his rapid view. 

His excursion through the province and to the 
Parahyba, with its lising colonies and various wondcre, 
is full of novelty and interest for an Euglisli reader. 
A " Night in the Forest," anecdotes of the people, and 
accidents in the dark, give zest to the progress of the 
narrative. He observes that "wherever plantain- 
trees are found in Brazil, it is a sure sign that human 
habitations arc near at hand; but such a number of 
these trees I had never before seen." Alluding to the 
longevity of the Indians, he was assured tliat in one 
tribe they were believed to survive from a hundred 
and forty to a hundred and sixty years. 

Having finished his excursions, and been feted by 
the emperor and the resident British officers, he set 
forth in the " Growler," and at length reached the 
mighty Rio das Amazonas. "This king of rivers 
flows here majestically along in an undivided course, 
and free of islands, and its bed hollowed to a depth 
which has never yet been sounded. The tide extends 

up the Marafion, a distance of 360 English miles 

the water rising to a height of 451 feet above the 
level of the sea. . . . By taking twice the length of 
the Rliine from the Rheinwald glaciers to the lock 



at Katwyk-op Tee, we have the course of the great 
Zingu, which flows through a territory of neariy 
1,200 English miles, but it is little visited. At 
about 200 miles below the former river, near Porto 
de Moz, its clear waters join the Amazon ; its sources 
lie in the Serra dos Vertentes, south-east of the 
Campos de Parcels, between 14° and 15** south 
latitude. . . . The course of the Zingu from its 
sources to its junction with the Amazon in 1® 41' 
south latitude, is generally from south to north, but 
in its lower part it makes a great bend to the south- 
east, which terminates just above Souzd, near the 
last place inhabited by whit^, and opposite the 
junction of the Tucui-ui. 

Even west of the^ junction with the Zingu, the 
Amazon appeared to Yon Martins as wide'as the Lake 
of Ck)nstance. Its branches arc then described ; the 
phenomenon of the Pororoca, or prolonged ebbing of 
the out-flowing mass; of water, which meeting the 
flood, raises tlic tidal wave in a few minutes to its 
greatest height. "This destructive tidal wave some- 
times occupies the whole width of the river; on 
coming to a shallow place, it rises to a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet ; but in deep water the wave 
almost disappears. Those who navigate the river 
call such deep parts 'Espcras,' places of refuge, 
where even small vessels lie secure from the mfpng 
Pororoca." The ebb and flood of the Amazon appears 
to be little less extraordinary, and below the Rio 
Negro it docs not reach its greatest height before 
the end of March, or beginning of April. Another 
fact which shows the superabundant generation, even 
of the fountains of waters, in some impenetrable 
and mystic recesses of the south, is, that the 
northern tributaries have less influence on the Amazon 
than the gigantic ones which flow from the south and 
commence rising suddenly in November, in conse- 
quence of the swelling of the mountain streams. The 
Madeira, however, produces the greatest effect on 
the Amazon. This river has a copious supply of 
water, the highest and lowest state of which coincides 
with that of the main stream. 

" In the river Solemones, and further to the east, the 
water rises forty feet : Von Martins even found some 
trees covered with the mud of the river, up to a height 
of fifty feet above the lowest level. At these periods of 
high tide, the land on the banks of the Marafion, lined 
with forests through which the flood rushes, appears as 
if drowned in the boundless rolling mass of waters. The 
tallest trees tremble with the shock, while numerous 
trunks are torn up and swept along by the flood. The 
wild beasts fly to the higher parts of the country, and 
fishes and alligators swim where the jaguar and tapir 
lately roamed through the woods. A few species of birds 
only which build on the highest trees, (among others, the 
macaw,) remain unscared by the uproar of the elements, 
that breaks the usual stillness of the forest This 
inundation annually causes new islands to arise : the 
banks take new forms, as the stream washes them away 
in some parts, and deposits the soil in others. Fre- 
quently a large island is thus divided into several 
smaller ones, or numerous islets are united into a huge 
one ; nor is it improbable, that the many lakes which 
are found along the course of the Marafion and the 
Madeira, connected with the river, may have been 
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oTiginallj ctnaed by these innndationB." — Yol. il. 
pp. 137, 188. 

The disastrous expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro across 
the Andes, in quest of a Peruvian Califomia^ is thus 
spoken of : — 

" The story of the * gilded king ' and his manrellons 
City of Manao, where three thousand goldsmiths were 
constantly employed, of its febulous gold land, its 
three mountains of gold, of silver, and of salt, all 
prompted Gonzalo, misled by the accounts given by the 
iDdians, to go in quest of these marvels towards 
eastern Peru. No wonder that his curiosity and 
cupidity were excited by such tales of a monarch, who 
every morning was anointed with fragrant oils and 
gams, and then bade his attendants blow upon him 
gold dust through long tubes, while every night, lest 
this vestment should prevent sleep, the prince had the 
gold washed off, and his miyesty was re-gilded in the 
morning." — Vol. il p. 141. 

Respecting the fair and far-famed rulers of this 
royal river and its tribularies, we have just space 
enough — for it would be endless to multiply examples 
from a work that teems with interest — to insert the 
following happily turned remarks : — 

" ' The bold adventurers had for some time heard 
reports of a nation of 'Amazons* who were said to 
inhabit the interior. On the 22d of June 1542, after 
they had proceeded down the river a distance computed 
at 1400 leagues, they for the first time saw ten or 
twelve of these heroines, who at the head of their 
subjects fought valiantly with the Spaniards. The 
obstinate resistance of this tribe was explained by the 
circumstance that their fair tyrants put to death every 
one in their army who attempted to run away.' " — 
Vol. ii. p. 143. 

This amusing and instructive work is supplied 
with three maps, and a handsome frontispiece with a 
vignette, the productions of the Prince's own pencil. 



RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS.* 
Mr. Wauburton*s design in writing thb work 
seems to be two-fold ; viz. to raise the reputation of 
Prince Rupert to what he believes to be its proper 
height, and to give the world another book on the 
Great Rebellion which shall unite the dignity of 
learning and historic authority with the lighter graces 
of a purely literary composition. Without any desire 
to detract from the peculiar merit of the work (which 
we shall refer to presently), we must begin by cx~ 
pressing our belief that Mr. Warburton has failed in 
his strenuous efforts to make Prmce Rupert a ffreat 
man, and that he has also failed to produce an exact 
and accurate book which may be relied on as a stand- 
ard authority. Moreover, by the profuse display of 
information that can in any way be made to have a 
connexion with his subject, he has swamped half of 
his text in an ocean of loose, inaccurate, though 
agreeable notes. Whenever any of these notes are 
solid and really valuable, the reader is puzzled to 
find out why they do not form part of the text, which 

(1 ) " Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavaliers.'* By EUot Warburton, 
author of the *' Crescent and the Cross." 3 toU. 8vo. Bentley. 



is occasionally quite meagre for want of the matter 
which they contain. 

Our author has entered warmly into his work ; he 
has read and sought out much, and has spared no 
pains to elucidate every portion of his work, but he 
is not always successful in the effects produced, and 
is often tedious instead of accurate. All persons who 
have read the " Crescent and the Cross" will expect 
to find "Rupert and the Cavaliers" graceful and 
eloquent in style ; nor will they be ■■• disappointed 
wherever the author writes for himself, or, in that 
expressive phrase, "out of his own head." He 
introduces his hero effectively thus : — 

"There is a loud fame of Prince Rupert in our civil 
wars, yet singularly little of his private history is known. 
He seems to start into existence when the Royal Standard 
of England is set up ; he advances that fatal banner 
through its terrible career, with supernatural but 
ill-starred bravery ; and when it is finally struck down 
at Naseby, he vanishes at the eame time from our view. 
Yet even during that memorable strife, there is a 
rumour rather than a knowledge of him : mothers hush 
their infants with the terror of his name, leaguering 
armies retire at the first challenge of his trumpets, the 
stem energy of the Puritan gives way before his resist- 
less charge, Roundhead hatred and Royalist recrimi- 
nation accuse him as the evil genius of the war ; yet 
whence he came or whither he went, few have inquired 
or can tell. 

* The few glimpses by which he is afterwards 
viewed are equaJly singular and varied. We find him 
a veteran in arms and renown while yet a boy ; a prisoner 
for years before he attains to manhood ; leader of the 
Cavaliers from the firat hour that he meets them ; 
conqueror in every battle, though defeated ; maintaining 
tlie war upon the sea when it has been crushed upon the 
land; buccaneering in the iiamo of loyalty on the 
Spanish main ; honest amid corruption, philosophic 
among triflers in the court of the Restoration ; lading 
aside his impetuosity, but not his gallantry, as Admiral 
of our fleets; returning thence to the chemist's laboratory 
and the painter's study ; and finally dying in reaco and 
honour here in Old England, ' beloved by all the ccntle- 
men of Uie county,' and 'generally lamented, having 
maintained such good-temper and such happy neutrality 
in the present unhappy divisions, that he was honoured 
and respected by men of the most varying interests.' 

"Can this be the person whom wo have hitherto 
known only to neglect or to condemn ] Surely there must 
have been some heroic nature in this man, which pre- 
judice alone has darkened or denied.— some prejudice 
more fatal to his fame than the hatred or the obloquy of 
his contemporaries. Let the generous and candid reader 
but take the facets of Prince Rupert's life as they are 
here imperfectly arranged ; let him grant to them such 
credence as their authorities may seem to deserve, and 
such interest as their romantic character may claim ; 
and surely he will admit that the chief of the Cavaliers 
deserves a higher place in story than he has hitherto 
obtained." 

We are quite of Mr. Warburton's way of thmking 
as far as regards the fact that Rupert has been under- 
rated; but "reverse of wrong is not always right." 
Eclipsed as he has been hitherto by being ranked 
too low, as he stands before us in Mr. Warburton's 
estimation he reminds us forcibly of the Trench 
proverb— 
"Tel brille au second rang qui s'^lipse an premier." 

It is quite natural that a biographer should love 
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and admire bis hero; indeed, biographieB in wbicb 
this is not the case are worth little. We do not, 
therefore, wish to quarrel with Mr.Warbnrton; on the 
oontraij, we sympathize, in a gpreat measure, with his 
liking for the brave, impetuous, honest-hearted young 
soldier, who was in mature life, if not a great philo- 
sopher and a great artist, yet philosophic and arUstio 
enough to make himself rationally happy amid the 
folly and depravity of an ignorant court. Clarendon 
was too much of a statesman to value the rough 
headlong youth who often frustrated his plans; and as 
to Master Samuel Pepys— to use his own words, " it 
do amaze me mightily" that any one should attach 
any importance to his evident dislike of Prince Rupert. 
When did cunning, servile, cowardly, lying, time- 
serving gossips ever pay respect to honesty, bravery, 
and simplicity when out of fashion in the times and 
coteries they served ? No, no. It was not possible 
for Pepys to give Prince Rupert a good word, even in 
his private journal, as long as he saw that when his 
Highness came to court, he was " welcome to nobody." 
It is quite true that Rupert was "counted always 
unlucky," and Pepys was not a man to forget that ; 
especially when his Highness found fault with the 
management of affairs at the Admiralty. 

These "Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavaliers" 
contain many letters, and extracts from letters and 
other documents, relating to the great dvil war, 
never before printed. This original matter was col- 
lected by Colonel Benett, secretary to Prince Rupert, 
from whom it has descended to Mr. Benett of Pyt 
House in Wiltshire. Mr. Bentley, the publisher, 
(whether mstigated by Mr. Warburton we know not,) 
has purchased this collection, and intrusted it to our 
author to use as he should find desirable in the 
composition of the present work. This collection has 
not been printed entire. The selections from it given 
by the author of "Rupert and the Cavaliers" will 
doubtless attract considerable attention among seven- 
teenth-century scholars. They do not bring to light 
much that is absolutely new, but they serve to render 
distinct many transactions among the Cavalier parQr 
which were not very clear before. The usual public 
sources of information, such as the Lansdowne, Har- 
Ician, Ashmolean, Bodleian collections, &c. together 
with private papers contributed by individuals, have 
been used by Mr. Warburton, who, of course, quotes 
much from Clarendon and other standard authorities 
conoeming this period. But this is generally done 
in the objectionable notes, which invade two-thirds of 
most of his pages. We quote the following from the 
sensible and modest preface ;— 

''The Benett collection consists of the following 
documents: — First.— Upwards of 1,000 original letters 
from the leading cavaliers. Of these I have only been 
able to use a comparatively tmall proportion, but an 
alphabetical index and abstract of them all will be 
found at the end of the first volume, which I trust will 
prove of some importance to the historian and to the 
student of history. Among them are numerous letters 
from kings Charles I. and XL, the Dukes of York, 
Bichmona,and Buckingham ; Lords Worcester, Hertford, 



Newcastle, Clarendoii, €k>ri]if, DIgby, LaacdaW^^Ovl- 
pepper, Hopton; from Will Legge, Ashbunihain, 
Berkeley and many other persons. 

" Secondly.— AM8. relating to Prince Rupert's eariy 
life. This is imperfect and fngmentaiy, I have thcra- 
fore only quoted from it. 

".Thirdly.— A Ma of some length recording Prince 
Rupert's adventures as Admiral of the Royal Pieet, and 
his coreair expedition among the Western Islands and 
on the Spanish main. With this is a sort of ' log* or 
journal of the cruise from September 1651 to March 
1668, which will be found in the Appendix to the third 
volume. „ , , ^ 

" Fourthly.— Another MS. which I have called in th« 
references to it * Prince Rupert's Diary.* It is not an 
autograph of his, however, but a somewhat vague 
chronological collection of anecdotes relating to the 
Prince; it appears to have been written atdiflferent 
times, on the authority of diflferent eye-witnesses of the 
actions or other circumstances that it relates." 

The value of this collection of papers as regards the 
biography of the Prince is thus estimated by Mr. 
Warburton in a subsequent portion of his book, 
where he first begins to insert the original letters. 

" I have a few observations to make concerning the 
following correspondence. First, it proves Prince 
Rupert to have been the director of the whole war, and 
the sole referee of the King upon every point connected 
with their military affairs. This, at first, considering: 
the issue of the war, may appear to be an unfortunate 
admission for the Prince ; but it is to be recollected, 
that at the first, the sUte of the King's affidrs was well 
nigh desperate, that nothing but the most able and 
vehement exertions could have raised un his depressed 
and destitute army to a state of strength and service ; 
and that through all the widely scattered quarters of 
this army, wherever there was a courtier, there was a 
wayward and Jealous opponent of the young generaL 
At head quarters, especially, every obstacle was thrown 
in his way, that the King's partiality would allow, and all 
the responsibility being thrown upon the Prince, all the 
many failures were visited upon him also. It is remark- 
able that all those who were under his orders express 
themselves with devotedness and affection towards his 
service, and tiat every brave man only seems to desire 
to servo under the eyes of the most daring leader of 
that brave time." 

It may not be superfluous labour, on our part, to 
set down here the leading facts of Prince Rupert's 
eventful life. He was the third son of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. of England, and Frederick V. 
Elector Palatine of the Rhiue. He was bom on the 
18th December, 1619. His mother was every inch 
a Stuart, and the portrait of Rupert, prefixed to this 
first volume, resembles the members of that family. 
Nearly all our readers are probably acquainted with 
the nature of the Palatinate war, in the midst of 
which Rupert was reared. He gave early indications 
of a love of arms, and he seems to have been his 
mother's favourite child. At the age of seventeen, 
he visited his uncle Charles I. in company with his 
elder brother, the detestable Elector Charles Louis. 
Soon after their return to Germany, Rupert was taken 
prisoner in a skirmish with the Austrians, and con- 
fined in the Castle of Lintz. Elizabeth of Bohemia 
and her children were the great Protestant leaders in 
Germany, and Rupert's principles were sorely tried 
during his imprisonment. Let us quote Mr. Warbur- 
ton's account. 
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I " Tiie Qertnior of Uati wm a hrvft old fioldiflr of tho 
I Snpin; ht hftd o»ee proioaMd tho reformed faith, bnl 
^ adopted thai of the Emperor on entering his Benriee. 
For thii, and It ia to be hoped, for other eerrioei, 
Coiint Knffibtein ttood high in the fiiToar of the Court. 
To him was eonfided the desire of the Emperor to obtain 
the serrioes of the yonng Palatine, and the Count 
attempted, ai a preliminary, to convert his captive. 
Oar Prince vas what his brother would have termed 
obstinate, in his flection of new doctrines. The Count 
offered io let him have the society of two priests, 
Jesuits, who were much interested in his spiritual weW- 
being ; the Prince replied, that ' he would be happy to 
see the Count's friends provided he might also see his 
own,** this was refused, so he remained in solitude. 
His firmness was soon put to a far more tiying test. In 
the same manner as the sunshine was more successful 
than the rude storm against the fabled traveller's cloak. 
" Among the few recreations permitted to the Prince, 
was an occasional dinner with the Governor, and free 
acceoB to his gardens. It was destined that his im- 
prisonment, as well as his chivalric career, should lack 
nothing of the requirements of romance. Strange as 
it may read in these matter<of-fibct pages. Count Kuflf- 
stein had a daughter, an only cherished child, who lived 
in his stem old castle, like the delicate Dryad of some 
gnarled tree. She ' was one of the brightest beauties of 
her age,' and rarely gifted, ' no Icsse excelling in the 
charms of her minde than of her fair© bodye. ' — The 
imagination of tho reader will easily supply what the 
faithful historian is not permitted to record. How the 
heroism, the misfortunes, and the noble person of her 
royal captive, touched her imagination; how the im- 
petuous young Prince, whose thoughts had ever ffed on 
tales of love and glory passed his time in that grim castle, 
hitherto without an object, save to watch time and the 
old Danube rolling by; how this fair girl dawned upon his 
gloomy life, charged bv her father to cheer her royal 
prisoner, and, if it might be, to win his soul over to the 
anoient <hith. Does the reader pity him or even her 1 
Though soon to be forsaken, she neVer was forgotten in 
all the wild vicissitudes of his dangerous and reckless 
career ; and to woman's foolish heart, even this is some- 
thing. And for him— how often when wearied with the 
doomed yet charmed life he bore, must his thoughts 
have flown back to that £sir girl : — back from the 
hushed ambush or raging battle-neld, or stormy seas, to 
those quiet and innocent days, when ho listened to her 
loving controversy as they stood by the antique battle- 
menta, with the old Danube rolling by I 

*' We are not writing romance, but actual biography, 
glOaned painfully out from crabbed old manuscripts, 
through which her character still shines fair and purely. 
For, those quaint old letters tell me that thenceforward 
' he never named her, without admiraSon and expressinge 
a devotion to serve her with his lyfe ;' and it requires 
nothing more to tell me tliat her honour had been 
g^uarded by his own. 

" Nevertheless, with war resounding al) around him, 
with so many prises to be fought for, and so much glory 
to bo won. Mile, de Kuffstein must have sometimes 
found it a hard task to cheer her captive in his cage. 
How his young spirit must have chafed as he saw 
glimpses of the war roll by and vanish far away. And 
to loose himself from this captivity, this living grave, 
ho had but one word to utter ; he had but to follow the 
example of the chivalrous Henry of Navarre, to profess 
himself a proselyte and be free. His ro^-al uncle, his 
imperial enemy, his lady-love, his worldly interest, were 
all in favour of the change ; his own conviction, his 
own brave and manly heart, alone against it Be this 
remembered when his many errors are recounted." 

After about three years' imprisonment he is released 
by the emperor, Ferdinand III., at the intercession 
of the empress, who was (by the way) that very 



Inftmta of Spain whom Ghariet I. rejeoted in ordw 
to marry Henrietta Maria. It seems not ai all 
improbahle, aa Mr. Warbaiton anggeats, that the f^lt 
a peonliar intereat in Ghariea'a favourite nephew, and 
was not xinwiUing to forward the wishes of her former 
suitor, by obtarniiig Rupert's freedom. 

During this time, matters were growing despe* 
rate between Charles and his parliament. Straff^ 
had been beheaded. The vain, misduef-makiDg queen 
had fled to the continent to proeore money and troops 
for the approaching war, and in 1642, on Aogoat 22d 
(according to Mr. Warburton's authoritiea), Charlea 
raised the royal standard at Nottingham. Rupert 
had just arrived at his uncle's court, and under the 
title of Greneral of the Royal Horse, (there being, ai 
yet, no royal horse to command,) he accompanied the 
king to take part in that nnluoky ceremony. Probahlj 
the disheartened king found pleasure in the fresh, 
buoyant spirit of his young nephew. Dauntless, bold, 
and full of hope even in the midst of the moat unpra> 
misiug circumstances, there is a sort of reckless 
chivalry about the Prince Palatine, which must have 
been very fascinating to the young Cavaliers ; and, 
accordingly, we find him ever at their head. His 
personal appearance may as well be noted now. Mr. 
Warburton says : — 

"The best portraits of the Prince that I am ac- 
quainted with are in the possession of Lord Einnaird 
at Rossie Priory, Lord Craven at Coombe Abbey, and 
Sir Robert Bromley at Stoke Park. The first, by 
Vandyke, was taken apparently at the Hague, when he 
was about eleven years of age; the second, also by 
Vandyke, about the period of his first visit to England, 
and the last was painted by Sir Peter Lely, after the 
Restoration." 

At the time of the setting up of the standard he is 
thus described by our author, with apparently very 
fair ground for doing so. Such a person is a proper 
hero of romance : — 

" Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty-three. Hia 
portraits present to us the ideal of a gallant Cavalier. 
His figure, tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, would have 
been somewhat stately, but for its graoefbl bearing and 
noble ease. A vehement yet firm character predomi« 
nates in the countenance, combined with a oertain 
gentleness, apparent only in the thoughtful but not 
pensive eyes. Large, dark, and well formed eyebrows 
overareh a high-bred Norman nose: the upper lip is 
finely cut, but somewhat supercilious in expression ; the 
lower part of the mouth and chin have a very different 
meaning, and impart a tone of iron resolution to the 
whole countenance. Long flowing hair (through whieh, 
doubtless, curled the romantic * love-lock') flowed over 
the wide embroider^ collar, or the scarlet cloak : he 
wore neither beard nor moustaches, then almost 
universal ; and his cheek, though bronzed hj exposure, 
was marked by a womanly dimple.* 

But " love looks" and *' dimples" must be forgotten 
amid the bloodshed and misery which desolated this 
unhappy country during the succeeding years. In 
proof of the general good understanding and affection 
that prevailed between Charles and his nephew, we 
quote the following interesting letters. 

While Rupert b in Bristol, holding out against 
Fairfax, the king forms a determination of going to 
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Sootlaiid^ which his nephew thinks minous to the 
royal cause. 

" Ab uBual, every body about his miy'esty who ought 
not to know his intentions easily learned them ; and so 
the report reached Rupert, who thereupon writes this 
manly remonstrance to the Duke of Richmond : — 

" ' My Lobp, — It is now in everybody's mouth that the 
king is going for Scotland. I must confess it to be a 
strange resolution, considering not only in what condi- 
tion he will leave all behind him, but what probability 
there is for him to get thither. If I were desired to 
deliver my opinion what other ways the king should 
take, this should be my opinion, which your lordship 
Inay declare to the king. His majesty now hath no 
way left to preserve his posterity, kingdom, and nobility, 
but by a treaty. I believe it a more prudent way to 
retain something than to lose all. If the king resolve 
to abandon Ireland, which now he may with honour. 
Since they desire unreasonably, and it is apparent they 
will cheat the king, having not five thousand men in 
their power. When this h^ been told him, and that 
many of his officers and soldiers go from him to them, 
if he have no more consideration of such as stay, I 
must extremely lament their condition, being exposed 
to all ruin and slavery. One comfort will be left— we 
shall all fall together. When this is, remember I have 
done my duty. Your faithful friend, 

" * Bristol, July 28<A, 1 645. Rupbrt.' 

"On the third of August the Duke of Richmond 
writes to the prince in answer, from Cardiff, in a cypher 
letter, almost unintelligible ; its purport is as follows : 
' That his grace shewed the king Prince Rupert's letter, 
with as much care for the interest of the latter as was 
possible ; that the former read it graciously and seemed 
to think that the difficulty lay not in consenting to a 
treaty but in asking for one ;' that 'anywise it is a bitter 
draught, the worse for having been previously tasted ;* 
that * dear Rupert' was right to use perfect freedom, 
and that he had expressed 'himself with the same 
generosity that appears in all his actions,' &c 

" Almost at the same time the king writes to Rupert 
a long letter in further reply to the prince's commu- 
nication through the Duke of Richmond. In this his 
majesty says, 'Speaking rather as a mere soldier or 
statesman, I confess there is no probability of my ruin. 
If I had any other quarrel but the defence of my reli- 
gion, crown, and friends, you had full reason for your 
advice. As a Christian, however, I must tell you that 
God will not suffer rebels to prosper, or this cause to be 
overthrown; and whatsoever personal punishment He 
shall please to inflict upon me, must not make me 
repine, much less give over this quarrel. As for the 
Irish, I assure you they shall not cheat me ; but it is 
possible they may cozen themselves. I am sending to 
Ormond such a despatch as I am sure will please you 
and all honest men, &c. — 0. R." 

About the same time Charles addresses the follow- 
ing affectionate letter to Rupert : — 

" ' Nephkw, — If I had as much time as I have matter, 
this should be a very long letter; but what I want I have 
commanded others to supply, for I have commanded Jack 
Ashbumham to give you a full account both of our 
proceedings and resolutions here, with all the reasons 
of them, as likewise, Colepepper being newly come from 
my son, I have commanded him to acquaint you with 
those affairs concerning which, to deal freely with vou, 
I find that you might do so great good there, that if it 
were not for the danger of the passage and that I know 
not how Bristol can be yet without you, I would wish 
you were with my son ; but, as it is, I think only fit to 
name it, and no more ; bo leaving it only to you. As 
for the oaths you have proposed to-be taken, I not only 
approve them but thank you for the motion; only that 



clause which concerns the public meeUngs may be left 
out, because it will needlessly exasperate the clubmen ; 
all the rest I do very much like. And now, becanae it 
is possible that it will be a long time before I see yoo, 
I earnestly desire you to have an implicit faiUi in my 
friendship and affection to you, for I aaeure yon I hold 
myself interested equally to protect you as one of my 
own children ; so that you shall share laigely with me, 
if ever it shall please God to send happy £ys unto 
" 'Tour loving uncle and most fiuthful Mend, 

'**CnAW»R.*- 

Very soon after this, Charles listens to the accusa- 
tions of Lord Digby against Prince Rupert in the 
matter of the surrender of Bristol, and deprives him 
of all his offices, and sends him a pass to leave the 
kingdom. Even Clarendon intimates his sense of the 
injustice of this punishment. But thus was it ever 
with Charles, whom wc may pity sincerely, but can 
scarcely ever commend. He was, as Milton has said, 
"a man neither by nature nor by nurture wise." 

After the final defeat of the king at Naseby, Rupert 
and his younger brother retire from the kingdom. 
Rupert is soon after made Admiral of the Royal Navy, 
such as it is. Por several years he leads a wild, 
buccaneering life, capturing all tlic vessels of the 
Commonwealth he can get at, and supplying the needy 
Charles II/s purse. In a storm in the West Indies his 
younger brother. Prince Maurice, is drowned. Rupert 
returns to Europe richer than he went ; and a short time 
before the Restoration, Mr. Warburton gives his readers 
a glimpse of his Highness in the midst of the beauty 
and fashion of Paris, but he does not favour them 
with any of the love-letters which, he intimates, are to 
be met with in abundance at this date in the B^iett 
collection. There seems to have been no thought of 
marrying his Highness at any period since liis uncle's 
treaty for the hand of Mile, de Rohan, during his first 
visit to England, which failed. 

Tlie Prince was too poor and too Protestant to be 
considered a good match by the European courts. 
After the Restoration, we find him domesticated in 
England, studying philosophy, drawing in mezxo- 
tinto, (an art he is said to have invented,) etching, 
and making improvements in mechanics. His modier 
also, by the good offices of her romantic lover and 
noble friend. Lord Craven, is made easy during her 
last years. If ever there was a true, disinterested, 
lofty-minded hero, — a faithful, generous, self-sacrificing 
lover, — it was this Earl of Craven, who devoted his 
whole life, his fortune, and his ambitious hopes at 
home, to the service of Elizabeth of Bohemia and her 
children. " All^ fur Got und iAr" — every thing for 
God and her, — was the motto which expressed at once 
the strength and the purity of his affection. 

There must have been something very extraordinary 
about Rupert's mother, to have attached to her in 
this way (and without any hope of love on her side) 
such men as Lord Craven, Counts Mansfeldt and 
Thurm, and the Duke of Brunswick, who were all 
ready to ky down their lives in her cause. Some of 
them did die for her. Lord Craven's respectful 
devotion lasted till her death, when she was sixty-six 
years old. If wc mistake not, Pepys says that it was i 
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commonly beliered that they were married. She died 
in his house in London, we belieye, which stood 
where the Olympic Theatre now stands. Coombe 
Abbey, the property of the present Lord Craven, was 
bought by his cluyahio ancestor, because it was the 
place in which his ** Queen of Hearts" (as Elizabeth 
was called) had passed her childhood, and he could 
thus give her the pleasure of dwelling in old age amid 
the well-remembered scenes to which through all the 
storms of life she ever reverted with delight. Yes, 
there must have been something uncommon in this 
woman, but there must have been something much 
more uncommon, we suspect, in Lord Craven. There 
are facts concerning the Queen of Bohemia which are 
scarcely accordant with an ideal of female perfection. 

These volumes are enriched vrith portraits of the 
principal Cavaliers, Lord Falkland, Goring, Mont- 
rose, Worcester, Lunsford, &c. Not unworthy to be 
ranked with the Cavaliers, in spite of their unworthy 
gender, are the Countesses of Derby and Arundel, 
who defended their houses so bravely in the absence 
of their lords, and whose^ portraits are in these 
volumes. 

Enough has been said to prove that " Rupert and 
the Cavaliers" is full of interesting and instructive 
matter. One word we would say in addition. Mr. 
"Warburton has been careful never to embroider a 
fact. This is a great merit in a work like the present, 
and we give the author full credit for abstaining from 
any exercise of fancy in completing or rounding off 
facts which his authority leaves imperfect. In a man 
of eloquence and imaginative power, this is a rare 
quality. 



EXPEDITION INTO CENTRAL AUSTRALIA.' 

Thebe are some portions of the world's surface 
which appear to retreat as the discoverer advances. 
Tlie sources of the White Nile, the fountain head of 
the Niger, the remote interior of Africa, and the 
centre of Australia form a few among the difficult and 
long disputed of those geographical problems. Each 
discovery seems to bring to light other regions to be 
discovered, as the traveller over an undulating country 
mounts one ridge only to see another in his way. The 
causes which prevented Captain Sturt from bringing 
his enterprise to a successful accomplishment are not 
to be traced to himself or his companions, but to 
natural sources. The character of the vast region 
'Which he traversed was such as to present every 
difficulty, every obstacle which can be imagined, and 
when at length he turned his back upon the point 
towards which he had been journeying, it was with 
regret amounting to sorrow. But he had duties to 
perform ; he was responsible-for the lives of those who 
had shared his fatigues and dangers, and had he 
allowed the enthusiasm which had carried him thus 
far, to overcome his reason, and lead him still further 

(1) "NwnUiveofan Expedition into CantnlAustnlU. performed 
under the Authority of Her Majesty's Oovernment in 1844, 5, 0." 
By CapUin Charles Start. Two Tob. T. ft W. Boone. 1849. 



into the heart of that inhospitable wilderness, he 
would have incurred the danger of death at every step. 
No addition to our geographical knowledge would 
have been sufficient compensation, had Ms companions 
in that perilous expedition bequeathed their dust to 
the desert through his intemperate zeal. As it was, 
one life was lost ; one of the travellers died, and his 
remains were buried under a pyramidal heap of stones 
on the summit of Mount Poole, which takes its name 
from him. Much new information, however, has been 
obtained, and for this reason, if for no other, Captain 
Sturt's volumes are interesting and valuable. 

On the 10th of August, 1844, Captain Sturt, with 
a number of companions, accompanied by several 
attendants and provided with the necessary accom- 
paniments of such an expedition, started from Gawler 
Town in the province of South Australia. Towards 
the end of the month they encamped on the banks of 
the Darling, having passed the great bend of the 
Murray, and traced the course of the river to a con- 
siderable distance- From thence the journey lay over 
a country diversified by hills, valleys, streams, and 
spots of picturesque beauty. Everywhere some object 
of interest presented itself, everywhere the travellers 
were made sensible that they were proceeding through 
a wild and curious region, and everywhere the districts 
traversed afforded material for a description, whether 
of Australian life or scenery. But our limits will not 
allow us to do more than point out some of the more 
remarkable features of the region which was explored 
by the expedition of 1844. The natives whom they 
encountered from time to time appeared astonished and 
often alarmed at the apparition of the party, as in some- 
what cumbrous procession it wended its way towards 
the unknown interior. The dwellings of these prim- 
itive people, whose life is no less strange than the land 
they inhabit is wild, are composed of mere bowers, like 
the ranchieras of California, constructed of the branches 
of trees woven together and coated with a stiff plaster 
of clay, alike impervious to heat and rain. They are 
situated invariably with their openings towards the 
north, and each hut has a smaller one at its side. 
They vary much in size, shape, and constmction in the 
various districts, according to the character of the 
tribes which inhabit them, sometimes being bmlt with 
upright poles resting against the branches of a tree, 
and sometimes of boughs stuck into the ground in a 
semicircle, and thatched with grass and leaves. But 
in one respect the different native tribes appeared to 
agree in manners and usages ; they do not make these 
hovels the place of their permanent abode, but resort 
to them at certain seasons of the year, when cold and 
rain, or the fierce heat of the sun, renders it im- 
perative to seek another roof than that of heaven. The 
scarcity of vegetation in most parts of the country 
conduces also to render a lengthened residence in any 
particular locality a matter of difficulty, since the 
savage community frequently find it necessary to 
desert its dwellings in one spot to wander thence and 
erect them on anotlier, where the unexhausted herbage 
promises sustenance to those who possess no notion of 
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ealling it oat of tlM grmind by tbe labour of their 
bands. In the ooorto of time the groand lying about 
the forsaken loeaHtiet beooming again olothcd with the 
aoanty yegetation of interior Australia, they are again 
peopled by some wandering tribe. In this manner 
the tide of population is in constant motion, sometimes 
trayeiling from one plaoe to another in search of a 
oonyenient site for the erection of huts, but more 
frequently merely shifting tiieir encamping ground, a 
drcumstanee attested by the countless remains of fire 
which attracted Captain Sturt's attention as he 
traversed the wild region of the interior. 

Encamping one night on a broad grassy flat near the 
northernmost part of the Murray, our trayellers were 
visited by a large number of natives, whose manner 
was friendly and respectful, and characterised by little 
whieh spoke of the savage. When it was pitch dark 
the men painted themselves and prepared to perform 
a oorrobar, a species of entertainment between a dance 
and a drama. A large and umbrageous tree stood 
near. Close to this the women prepared the ground, 
ft^ftyl>g it of all obstructions, and kindling numerous 
fires. The dancers arranged themselves each with a 
large bundle of leaves in his hand, so as to be veiled 
by the gloom. A movement then commenced. Now 
they emerged into the light of the fires, now retreated 
into darkness, each time flinging a handful of the dry 
leaves among the flames,which blazed up simultaneously, 
and revealed the line of dusky figures, painted and 
grotesquely ornamented, with the most admirable effect. 
The scene was striking. The glare of the fires reflected 
on a sheet of water close at hand, on the figure of the 
danoers, and on the green turf, the moving groups, 
the tall tree, the clear sky, the knot of white men, and 
the little encampment near them; all these formed 
accessories to a picture as wild and curious as it was 
simple and destitute of imposing features. Gradually 
the fires burned low, the dancers wearied, and all at 
length, desisting from their efforts, relapsed into that 
slumber sweet though light which is so often enjoyed 
by the savage. 

Keeping along the banks of the Barling, whose 
current was here sluggish and broad, the party con- 
tinued to advance over a somewhat monotonous 
country, occasionally meeting with parties of the 
natives. Captain Sturt relates in this portion of his 
narrative a pleasing anecdote : — 

" We had a great many natives at our encampment on 
the 8th, but they did not approach the tents. Their 
families generally were on the opposite side of the river, 
but our man had his lubra and two children on one side 
of it. My attention was drawn to him, from his per- 
severance in cutting a bark canoe, at which he laboured 
for more Uian an hour without success. Mr. Beams 
walked with me to tbe tree at which he was working, 
and I found that his only tool was a stone tomahawk, 
and that with such an implement he would hardly finish 
his work before dark. I therefore sent for an iron 
tomahawk, which I gave to him, and with which he soon 
had the bark cut and detached. He then prepared it 
for launching by puddling up its ends, ana putting it 
into the water, placed hisTubra and an infant child in It, 
and giving her a rude spear as a paddle, pushed her away 
from the bank. Bhe was immediately followed by a 



Utile urchin who was sitting on the bnk, the ( 
being too fragile to receive him; but he evidently 
doubted his ability to gain the opposite bank of the 
river, and it was most interesting to mark the anxiety 
of both parents as the little feuow struck aerosa the 
foaming current. The mother kept close beside kim in 
the canoe, and the father stood on the bank encouraging 
his son. At length they all landed in safety, when the 
native came to return the tomahawk, which he under- 
stood to have been only lent him. However, I was too 
much pleased with the scene I had witnessed to deprive 
him of it, nor did I ever see a man more delighted than 
he was when he found that the tomahawk, the value and 
superiority of which he had so lately proved, was indeed 
his own. He thanked me for it, he eyed it with infinite 
satisf^tion, and then turning round, plunged into the 
stream, and joined his family on the opposite bank.** 

Incidents such as these were not of unfreqaent 
occurrence, and allowed Captain Sturt to observe much 
that was amiable in the native character. One of the 
black men who aocompanied the expediticm heard, 
on arriving at an encampment, where some of his 
friends had lit their bivouac fires, of the death of a 
relative, and C{q>tain Sturt describes his grief as 
piteous to see. But emotions with the savage are 
frequently but the emotions of the moment, and this 
wild native, now in tears, was soon again busying him- 
self with his ordinary concerns, as though nothing bad 
occurred to check even for an instant the smooth 
current of his life. 

It will readily be imagined tliat in the compass of a 
brief notice like the present we must content ouradvea 
with indicating a few points of interest in the worii 
before us. To describe it would occupy far more apace 
than we can allow. And here we cannot avoid 
observing, that Captain Sturt would not in our opinion 
have diminished the value or interest of his work, had 
he omitted some of the details which are introduced. 
These may be possessed of importance in the eyes of 
some readers, but this does not compensate for the 
disadvantage of cumbrous size. With this exception 
there is scarcely anything to be objected to in the book, 
save that its author occasionally appears to us too dog- 
matic, too decisive and peremptory in the expression of 
an idea, and somewhat inclined to found a rule on the 
experience of a single example — as where he speaks of 
the fidelity of the horse. These, however, are at most 
but matters of taste, and do not call for harsh criticism, 
especially as the narrative has those two qualities, value 
and interest, which are all wc look for in such woiks ; 
and when we state that the whole is neatly and carefully 
written, we have said enough, we think, to recommend 
it t^ our readers* notice. The expedition, though it 
did not succeed in its ultimate object, — that of 
penetrating to the centre of Australia, has nevertheless 
contributed largely to our knowledge of the interior of 
Australia. The nature of the country, barren, difficult, 
and cheerless, save where a water-pool or spring 
afforded nourishment to the thirsty earth and clothed 
it with verdure, tended to render the progress of the 
party wearbome and hazardous. Interminable ridgy 
expanses, dense forests of the gloomy pine, and hard 
stony deserts alternated, whilst here and there a few 
green spots cheered the face of the wilderness. The 
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fiirlhest poht readied l^^ the eiqyeditkm was flni^^ 
bj a tract of land whose appeanmoe afforded little 
inntatMHi to a further adranoe. Dreary and barren it 
stretdied away in all directions^ whilst lofly sand-ridgea, 
tending towards the centre Hke the spokes of a wheel, 
composed almost the only features to be deserted. 
Nomerons adfentnres were met with in the course of 
the journey For many months the trayeUers were 
chftmed, as it were, in a little g^en, the only spot which 
afforded water. The land all around was parched, and 
they were compelled to wait for showers. These at 
length came, refreshed the earth, and set the trayellers 
free. They inspected the salt shores of Lake Taveus, 
determined the position of numerous localities, and 
encountered many adfenturea which relieyed the 
monotmiy of the way. But the expedition, especially 
as it wended its way homeward, was melancholy and 
dispirited ; one life, as we have said, was lost, — 
one among those who had started with the adventurers 
from Adelaide was left behind in a graye in tfie 
wilderness, under the shelter of a solitary tree. The 
climate was opposed to the English constitution, the 
country was unsuited for a journey, and eyery thing 
in a word combined to render the undertaking difficult, 
dangerous, and impossible of complete accomplishment. 
This, howeyer, if it prevented the traveller from 
revealing, through the pages of his journal, the 
unknown centre of Australia to the gase of the civilized 
world, has not prevented him from writing an in- 
teresting and important work, to which we may refer 
our readers for the details of the journey, since, as 
we have said, within our limits it is impossible to 
compress anything approaching to the necessary 
information. 



SEVEN TALES, BY SEVEN AUTHOKS.* 

It will be sufficient to inform our readers that the 
Editor of this volume is their old acquaintance Mr. 
Erank Eairlegh, in order to predispose them in its 
favour. Some of our young lady readers, indeed, may 
cry out at once, on becoming aware of that fact, — 
" Oh ! I do not care what the book is about, I shall 
be sure to like it." 

This conclusion may be quite satis^Miory to them- 
selves, and it would scarcely be in the nature of so 
gallant a gentleman as Mr. Fairlegh to find fault with 
it on his own account, or with them on any accoun'; ; 
yet we think it would not be amiss to say what the 
book consists of, so that people who are apt to ask, 
'* What's in a name ?" may be certified that it has 
other merits besides the aUe editorship of Mr. Frank 
Fairlegh. 

The " Seven Tales " are in title and order following : 
" Norfolk and Hereford," by G. P. R. James, Esq.— 
"The Will," by Miss Pardoe,—" King Verio," by 
Martin F. Tupper, Esq.— "The Last in the Lease," 



( 1) '« 8«T«n Tales, br ^•m Autbon." EdU«d by tbe Author of 
" Frank Fairlegh." George Hoby, 123, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Sqnara. 



by Mra. 8. 0. HaD,--" A Very Woman,'* by 8. M.— 
"The Trust," by B. J. B^ and « The Mysteries d 
Redgr»yeCoart,"by the author of "FrankFairiegh."— 
Each of these Seven authors will be recognised as an 
old acquaintance by onr readers, and a oeremcmious 
introduction, or a critical dissertation on the peculiar 
style of each would be superfluous. A few observa- 
tions hkdicative of the nature of the particular tale 
contributed by each to the present volume, will be all 
that can be desired at our hands. Before we set down 
our own remarks, however, we deem it necessary to 
quote the Editor's own account of the object he had 
in view in publishing the volume :— 

" First, we conceive we owe it to our readers to explain 
how we Seven Authors have met in such strange com- 
panionship, and to tell how it happens that names 
recognisahle at sight as appertaining to great realities, 
jostle with mere initial skeletons of appellations, and 
fraternise with such unreal mockeries as ' The Maiden 
Aunt* and ' Frank Fairlegh.* Be it known then to all 
men, that we are a band of ' seven champions,* ( aU the 
better fitted for our intended attack on public sympathy, 
from the CMt that the minority of our forces consists of 
recruits from the gentler sex,) and the good cause for 
which we are working, the cause of charity, is the bond 
that unites us. The outline of our enterprise is as 
follows : — 

** A lady, herself an authoress, of whose literary merits 
we need say the legs, as onr readers will have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with them in the talo 
entitled ' The Trust/ was some months ago introdneed 
as a contributor to Sbarpi*s Maqaeirb, at that time 
conducted by the Editor of the present volume. Owin<p 
to circumstances into which it is unnecessary to enter, 
the precarious income of a Magazine writer was the 
chief resource on which this lady had to rely for the 
support of herself and her young family, although there 
was a good reason to hope, that if the effects of the 
immediate pressure could be averted, a brighter prospect 
lay before her. 

" The fact of this lady possessing the advantage of 
Mr. James's friendship suggested to the Editor the 
possibility of raising a sum of money for her by the 
sale of some such work as the present ; and the kindncBs 
with which that gentleman entered into his views, and 
afforded the scheme the benefit of his advice and assist- 
tance, has mainly contributed to its success. Mrs. S. 0. 
Hall, Miss Pardoe, and Mr. Tupper have also lent the 
valuable aid of their pens, solely on the merits of the 
esse, (as, previously to their kindly acceding to his 
request, the Editor was personally unknown to them,) 
the list of Subscribers increased rapidly, and the project 
has already succeeded beyond the expectations of its 
originator. The ' Seven Tales' were written expressly 
for this volume, with the exception of ' The Last in the 
Lease,' by Mrs. Hall, which appeared some years ago.** 

A great German philosopher said once in speaking 
of a course of lectures he was delivering gratuitously, 
that '* as it was a pi/t, he should spare no pains with 
it. Every body naturally desired to make his ^s 
the very best things he could produce." It will be 
but fair to suppose our " Seven Authors" animated 
by a like spirit, and to attribute the imperfections we 
may have to notice to any cause rather than to a want 
of will to make their gifts as vrorthy as possible. 

First in order comes Mr. James. His title, or 
rather that of his story, misled us; "Norfolk and 
Hereford" called up immediately the forms of the two 
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" wrath-kindled gentlemen" who make so conspicuous 
a figure in the first act of Eichard 11. 

" High Btomach'd are they both, and full of ir© ; 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire.** 

But instead of Mowbray and Bolingbrokc, we have 
in Mr. James's tale Ralph de Guador, Earl of Norfolk, 
and Roger Fitzosbom, Earl of Hereford, personages 
who flourished in the reign of the Conqueror. 
Listead of a mortal combat between them, the chief 
fact upon which the story is grounded is a marriage 
between one of the bold barons and the sister of the 
other. It would be difficult to select any portion of 
this author's works, of a similar length, that would 
be a better sample of his peculiar characteristics than 
"Norfolk and Hereford." 

"The Will." We have no particular fault to find 
with this story; but we have read many of Miss 
Pardee's that we like much better. 

" King Veric." This is a melange of poetical prose 
and a rhymed lay of ancient Britain, concerning a 
certain Britbh king Veric, who seems to have halted 
between two opinions, when the Romans first invaded 
the island. It was not clear to him whether it was 
best to fight or to negotiate with them. His bar- 
barous subjects, however, are not very sensible of 
the full meaning of S.P.Q.R., but are keenly alive to 
their own savage notions of freedom and honour, and 
declare by the most emphatic words and actions that 
" Britons never shall be skives." Veric is obliged by 
the force of public opinion to fight the strangers ; 
and he and his brave sou Mepati are slain in a 
Macauleyish ballad, which without being first-rate of 
its kind, is full of flow and vigour, and well suited to 
the subject. 

"The Last in the Lease." This is one of the 
prettiest stories in the book, but as it was published 
some time ago, our readers may be well acquainted Aviih 
it, and we will only express our opinion that it is one 
of Mrs. Hall's best illustrations of Irish Peasant Life. 

" A Very Woman." This beautiful little tale is by 
the Authoress of "The Maiden Aunt." It is, we 
think, the best story in the book. It pretends to be 
nothing but a simple domestic tale, and it is what it 
pretends to be. It interests the feelings in a quiet 
way ; while at the same time it raises the moral tone 
of the reader's mind to a level with that of the author, 
who assumes no airs of superiority, and does not 
surfeit people with virtuous sentiments, a la Joseph 
Surface. Such graceful, winning ways of rousing a 
sense of duty, will certainly produce the desired 
effect, l^e story opens thus, with a direct introduc- 
tion of the heroine, without any preliminary remarks 
on her eyes, hair, or figure, — a commendable omission; 
few people have the art of making such things tell in 
a tale, however important they may be in real life. 
An artisf 8 hand is recognised in the omission of all 
things which do not contribute to the general effect 
of his work, just as much as in the introduction and 
arrangement of all those things which do : — 

^'Fertile in expedients!* said .Clara Capel to herself, 
as she stood alone at the breakfast table with a spoon 



filled with tea-leaves carefully poised in her hand on iU 
way from the caddy to the tea-pot. The Life of Sully 
lay open on the table beside her, and was the immediats 
eause of her soliloquy. * Fertile in expedients ! ' thought 
she'; ' it is always the same. All great men are so, 
whether satesmen, or generals, or authors. They don't 
make a handsome, tidy, comfortable, theory in their 
own minds, and then throw away every thing they meet 
with because it does not exactly suit the place they have 
got ready for it ; but they take the world as they nnd it, 
and having got their materials, they improve here and 
correct there, they invent this and beautify that, and 
combine fUl ; till at last they have built up a great odifice 
to the glory of God , and the irregularity and ▼ariety, 
the dreamy lights and doubtful shadows, are in fact the 
beauty of it.* (Clara was pleased with her illustration, 
and so paused to polish it a little ere she proceeded.) 
'To give up labouring, because the persons or the 
systems by whom and nnder which you have to labour 
are not ideally perfect, is very much as if an artist were 
to give up painting because his oil colours did not smell 
of otto of roses, and were apt to soil his fingers. "Make 
the best of it^*' that is the motto of all practical great- 
ness ; and what a best it is sometimes ! How infinitely 
and wonderfnlly the result transcends the means ! — 
Well, and the same sort of mind which, when the pro- 
portions arc large, is fit to rule the world, mast be 
necessary, though with small proportions, for the g^dc- 
ance of a family, or a course of every-day duties. Of 
that I am quite sure. And this is a woman's business, 
not to sit down as I do, and grieve inwardly because she 
cannot do what she would, but to do what she can and 
that cheerfully. Goethe says, "It is well for a woman 
when no work seems too hard for her, or too small, — ^when 
she is able to forget herself, and live entirely in others." 
Why am not I thusi — I can be, and by God's help I 
will be. Unselfishness and energy, these are the great 
secrets, and these are within every body's reach. I may 
be, if I choose, Uie life and centre of this home of mine ; 
the one who helps all, the one to whom all appe^ 
I may bring order, and even elegance out of all this 
confusion, by descending to details and going to work 
heartily. Why should I be ashamed to do sol — The 
heroine of a Swedish novel goes into the kitchen to dress 
beef stesJLs for her husband's dinner, and yet is capable 
of discussing eesthetics in a manner that few Finglish- 
women could equal. One would not be less liked and 
admired (here it must be confessed that a particular 
person was in Clara's thoughts, though she gave mental 
utterance to no name) for such exertions, but rather 
more. Men, especially, never think so highly of a 
woman as when she contributes to the comfort of others ; 
and how can she contribute to the comfort of others, if 
her most active bodily exertion is to dance the Polka 1 
But this must be all real. It must be done, not thought 
about; and the disagreeables and failures which one 
must needs encounter, must be laughed at and over- 
come.' " 

Such is the soliloquy of " a very woman," and, as 
the reader perceives, of a very superior woman. 

" The Trust," by the lady for whose benefit the 
volume is published, is a very painful story. That it 
is one the truth of which has impressed itself on 
the writer's mind, is evident from the strong feeling 
which is displayed in the narrative ; otherwise, we 
should be inclined to say the facts seem to be highly 
coloured. 

" The Mysteries of Redgrave Court." We will 
console all the admhrers of "Frank Fairlegh" and 
" Lewis Arundel" who may not come across this 
book, by the information, that their favourite has not 
written anything, on the present occasion, so good as 
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cither of those lively productions; although it is 
almost sure to be found amusing, it is not a very 
successful effort of our facetious quondam Editor. 
Probably, his stars are more in fault than he, and, to 
use his own words, he may have " better luck next 
time." People who are good for anything, do not 
perform their tasks like machines which always work 
in one way, but like human beings who are subject to 
all sorts of skyey and earthly influences. For our 
own part, we would rather read stories written by a 
man, than by the best patent tale-constructer in the 
world. The jmrtial failures of the one would be far more 
interesting than all the regular successes of the other. 



SIR ELn)OC.> 

" Few of our readers are unacquainted with the 
works of De la Motte Fouqu^, either in their origiual 
or in an English dress ; perhaps everybody has been 
charmed at least once in his life by Undine. Fouqu6*s 
graceful fancy and earnest feeling never clothed them- 
selves in a happier, a worthier form. " Sir Elidoc," 
although abounding in beauties, is far inferior as a 
whole to Undine. Still, its solemn, earnest simplicity, 
its touching grace— above all, its strong religious faith, 
appear to us better calculated to meet the moral 
wants and weaknesses of the age, than nine-tenths of 
the tales which are poured forth yearly on the 
British public. On this account we have selected it 
for brief reviewal, in preference to any of the small 
shoal of three-volumed novels at present encumbering 
our table. 

" Sir Elidoc" is not altogether the production of 
Fouque's inventive genius- In Ellis's " Early English 
Romances" may be found the same beautiful legend, 
under the title of the " Lay of Elidoc." The present 
translator also says in his preface, that " the same tale 
seems to have supplied materials for the * Double 
Marriage ' of Beaumont and Fletcher." Like most 
genuine old Legends, " Sir Elidoc " is not altogether 
free from objections to its structure; but these are 
fortunately trifling in comparison with the general 
tendency of the work, which is purifying and elevating 
in an uncommon degree. The following passage from 
the Translator's preface expresses our opinion on the 
subject of religious tales generally, and on Fouqu6's- 
in particular. 

" Generally speaking, tales are either dull or danger- 
ous vehicloa for religious doctrine, and few writers have 
such instinctive reverence, accuracy and self-denial, as 
to be safely trusted with the portraiture of holy things ; 
for this very reason, it seems a pity to lose a striking 
work of one whose peculiar merit is, that his writings 
arc at once flowing and elaborate, simple in plot, 
tone and language, yet marvellously suggestive, and 
thoroughly subservient to some one religious idea, 
which stands as key-note to the whole. It should seem 
that of this peculiar merit of Fouque the two romances 
' Thiodolph ' and * Elidoc ' are remarkable specimens. 
In fact, 'Elidoc' forms a kind of sequel to ' Thiodolph.' 

(1) " Sir Elidoc." An old Breton Legend, Arom the German of the 
Baron da la Motte Foa^a6. John & Charles Mozley, Paternoster 
Row. 



As Thiodolph is the bold high-spirited heathen, filled 
in virtue as in vice with the ungovernable Berserker 
nature of the natural man ; then, at last, after long 
struggles and much misery, controlled, leavened, 
softened, guided to happiness and peace within the 
bosom of the Church ; so on the other hand we see in 
Elidoc the erring yet noble-hearted Christian, with the 
good seed of Baptism checked, yet not choked, ever 
seeking opportunity to spring up within him, till his 
refuge is found in real deep repentance." 

Sir Elidoc, a noble and powerful knight of Brittany, 
is blessed with all good gifts that a chivalrous heart 
can desire or exercise. Comely, valiant, pious, 
courteous ; honoured by his liege lord, and beloved by 
a fair and noble wife. Sir Elidoc, the second person in 
the kingdom, satu iache ei sans reproche in the eyes 
of the world, is becoming daily the prey of spiritual 
pride and self-reliance. 

In the opening of the tale, we find the hero palled 
with prosperity, and desirous only of showing to him- 
self and others that he is strong and virtuous ; he 
wants humility, tbe great Christian grace, without 
which the loftiest shall be brought low even in his 
own esteem. In his untried strength, he has not 
learned to distrust himself, or to seek support in time 
of temptation from a higher power. The following 
passage is typical of the presumptuous self-reliance 
of youth. 

** Sir Elidoc ordered his slender white hunter to be 
saddled, and rode forth along the sea-shore, partly to refresh 
himself with the pleasant breeze which at this hour blows 
from the sea, partly also because he thought that the 
spring mists rolling over the meadows, or even the foam 
of the solemnly flowing waves, might bring to him some- 
thing marvellous— a magical cloudy phantom with 
which he could have a combat, or a wondrously tender 
and alluring mermaid. But he resolved most firmly to 
withstand the allurements of such a one, no less strongly 
than the weapons of the airy phantom. ' It would be a 
pleasant thing,' said he, smiling to himself, ' to relate 
the adventure to my sweet EUenor at supper ; and the 
wreath of myrtle and evergreens which perchance she 
will weave for me in honour of my victory over tempta- 
tion, shall have the first place among all the armour 
taken in battle. And I wot that I shall have obtained 
the noblest and choicest ornament of my whole life.' " 

What follows is an illustration of the text, " Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall." 
From that day his trials begin, and hb failures. By 
hb haughty disobedience, he offends his royal master, 
is deprived of all of&ces and honours, and is dis- 
missed from court. Soon aft^r this, he receives all 
malcontents at his castle, and, but for the inCuence of 
his noble-minded wife. Sir Elidoc would have headed 
a rebellion against his sovereign. She persuades him 
to use his warlike energy in seeking adventures in a 
foreign land. He sets off with a train of followers, 
and sails to Britain. From among the minor incidents 
we select the following, as a specimen of the spirit of 
the whole ; the circumstance takes place as he is about 
to embark for Britain. He saves the life of a man 
whose horse has run away with him in Arthur's 
Forest. 

" Stunned but almost wholly unhurt^ the rescued man 
stood up in the midst of his preservers, and was about to 
open his month with words of the liveliest gratitude. 
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when he looked on Sir Elidoc's feAtnree, stamred, and 
fell back on the gnuM, stommering forth, 'By life bni 
been twice in yoor hands I Bo with me what yon wilL 
I am the forester Beginald 2* 

"' The forester Reginald r becan the soldierB to mutter 
all around, and they proved oEmot and doser <m him 
whom they had saved, but with gestores and signs which 
betrayed that they had now other and worse intentions 
towards him than the help which they had afforded him 
might seem to promise. *Tbe forester Beginald I He 
who made enmity between our noble knight and the 
jynkn !* was murmured more and more loudly on all 
Bides, as tiieir anger rose higher, almost like the sound 
of the sea before a gathering storm. ' Let him, then, 
taste what he has brewed in the witch's cauldron of 
slander !' cried now some powerful voices. And spears 
and strung cross-bows were pointed on all sides towards 
the denounced man, who lay at filidoc*sfeet like a dumb 
helpless victim. But though he mig^t be dumb in his 
terror, he was not helpless; for, proudly raising his 
head, with its coroneted helmet. Sir Elidoc made a sign 
to them to draw back, and then, bending down to the 
forester and lifting him up, he said with a voice which 
wavered between contempt and mildness, ' How couldst 
thou, then, fancy that I would do thee any harm, 
poor Reginald !— Thou paltry graceless creature, how 
low must Elidoc have sunk, ere he could avenge himself 
for any evil that might befall him through thee I Ride 
peaceably hence, if tiK>u hast courage enough to mount 
anew thy wild hone ; yet 1 almost advise t£ee, luckless 
rider that thou art, to go peaceably hence on foot. But 
only deem not, oh ! never deem, that Sir Elidoc could 
have ever thought of avenging himself on such as 
tbou.* 

*' Then, on a sudden, it seemed as though a strange 
feeling of dignity and power raised up the forester 
Reginald, who until then had been pressed down by 
shame and repentance. ' Thus far and no farther I* said 
he. ' Immeasurably hadst thou the advantage over me 
up to this hour, Sir Elidoc ; and immeasurably more 
wouldst thou have added to the advantage in this present 
moment 1 But thy last speech has made the scales even. 
Ko man may dare speak so overbearingly to another, as 
thou hast spoken to me ; and henceforth I have to for- 
give thee, not thou me )* 

" Thereupon he mounted his horse, and, inthout even 
bending his head in sign of farewell, he rode awav 
slowly and proudly into the thickest shades of the wood. 
Sir Elidoc stood still somewhat astonished, and it seemed 
as though the lofly thouffhts of himself which he so 
lately had cherished, could no longer be put into words. 
But he was soon restored by the exulting shouts of his 
horsemen, who applauded their leader as a pattern of 
generosity, for lotting his audacious foe d^art thence 
unharmed. They also praised him for having made the 
overbold forester feel all the weight of his superiority ; 
in short, they deemed evervthing done by Elidoc this 
morning altogether knightlv and noble, and they 
hastened to prophesy from this beginning a glorious 
result to the whole expedition. How readily does the 
poor heart of man believe such things, even though 
they be not put before him with one united voice of 
triumph and applause, as then before Sir Elidoc T 

In Britain Sir Elidoc gains much honour ; he drives 
out the king's enemies, and restores peace. But 
while he receives honour of men, he knows himself 
to be guilty of the vilest deception. He wins the 
love of the king's fair daughter, having concealed the 
fact of his previous marriage. Suddenly he is recalled 
home by a message from his wife. Brittany is attacked 
by foreign enemies, and now may Sir Elidoc prove 
I his loyalty, and recover his prince's favour by re- 
stoiing peace to his counti;y. Elidoc sets sail for his 
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native hind immediate^, but his heart is vith iiie 
British princess. He feels all the agony of a nobie 
mind couscioui of ignoUe acts, when he meete his 
gentle, loving Ellenor. To complete his degndjUion, 
she teUs him that she has heard how the Bc^uh king 
would have rewarded him with his daughter's hand, 
and that he remained faithful to his alMent wife» in 
the midst of much temptation. To be esteemed 
virtuous in that in whisk we are most gnilty, is one 
of the sharpest punishments that can be inflicted on n 
mind naturally noble and candid. We will not follow 
Sir Elidoc through all the troubles of his life, which 
are brought on by this first haughty trust in hia own 
power to resist temptation. Long does he struggle 
against the higher principle of Christianity; — like a 
brave heathen he will not acknowledge his own 
weakness. The ^i^orid is too much with him. He 
receives sacrifices from others as his due; he is 
praised and flattered, and reaches the summit of 
earthly bliss; but all is not at peace within. At 
length the day of repentance dawns ; and finally Sir 
Elidoc the victorious knight, becomes Brother Salvatus, 
the pious and beneficent monL The two fair women 
in this legend are beautiful ; perfect types of noWe 
womanhood. The only serious fault that can be 
brought against this tale is, that it is decidedly too 
long. The translation is not particulariy easy or 
graceful, but it is literal and careful. 



LAYS OF THE HEABT.t 

Perhaps there is nothing that will more surprise 
our readers than to learn, that the comparative num- 
ber of American poets, male and female, surpasses, in 
certain localities at least, that of our own countiy. 
We remember to have seen, for instance, a little 
volume called the "New York Book," which con- 
tained the contributions of about a hundred different 
writers; and Kew York, be it remembered, is about 
the size of Liverpool. It is not to be supposed that 
these attempts can all be good ; they are rather to be 
viewed as the indications of a widely diffused taste 
for literature among our transatlantic brethren and 
sisters. But few of the works of the female poets 
of America have found an echo on this side of the 
Atlantic. Among the best known, perhaps, are those 
of Mrs. Lydia Sigoumey. Li America she may be 
called a household poet, the whole community may be 
said to regard her as a friend. This, pertiaps the 
most gratifying of all reputations^ is eminently due 
to the exquisite purity mi delicacy of her composi- 
tions, as well as to the nature of her snfc^ecta^ tiie 
interest of which is, for the most part^ domestic and 
familiar. Her tone is strictly /emisuMe, her simple 
pathos such as weUs up from the purest and deepest 
fountains oi a woman's heart A deep sad practioil 
sense of religion, as an animating and sustaining in- 
fluence, pervades all her writings, wliich are in^boed 

(1) *< L«yi of thtt Heart, with Oritlui and other Poenu." J^ 
tin. Lydia H. Sigourney. London : Tegg & Co; Ayloct ft Jtmm. 
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beside with aa exqoisite apprehension of the beauties 
and harmonies of nature. There is thus no volume 
of poems fitter for the perusal of our wives or 
daughters than those of this gifted and amiaUe Ameri- 
can lady, and yet we believe that no perfect colleo- 
tion of them has be^i published in this country. The 
present editicm has many daims ; it is dieap, compact, 
and, at the same time, el^ant, fit for the drawing- 
room table, and easily slipped into the pocket on a 
rural ramble. We earnestly counsel our fair readers 
to procure it. We need not instruct them how to 
appreciate what appeab so directly to their own 
gentle bosoms. 

The poems are of different lengths, the principal 
being Oriiika, an affecting Indian story, and The Scot- 
tish Weaver. In regard to the former we would 
remark, as one who has visited America, that nothing 
strikes the traveller in that country so much as its 
comparative want of association. lu Enghmd, and 
in Europe, every spot is hallowed by some touching 
recollection, but we wander over the lakes and forests 
of America with a feeling that, magnificent as they 
are, a sometkinff is wanting. It is then that imagina- 
tion turns to the few traces of the Indian tribes, 
and to their mournful history, with a painful and roman- 
tic interest. American novelists, such as Cooper, 
have known wdl how to turn this feeling to account ; 
and the poems of Bryant and others are full of 
toudiing allusions to the perished tribes of the leafy 
wilderness. Mrs. Sigoumey has also successfully 
laboured in the same field, as the following lines will 
show :— 

"THB MOHEGAN CHURCH. 

'* AmD those hills, with verdure spread. 
The redbrow'd hunter's arrow sped, 
And on those waters, sheen and blue. 
He freely launched his light canoe. 
While through the forests glanced like light 
The flying wild-deer's antler bright. 
Ask ye for hamlet's people bound, 
^^ ith cone-roofd cabins circled round 1 
For chieftain grave— for warrior proud. 
In nature's miycHty unbow'dl 
You've seen the fleeting shadow fly. 
The foam upon the billows die, 
The floating vapour leave no trace, — 
Such toas uieir path — that fated race^ 

" Say ye that kings, with lofty port, 
Here held their stem and simple court 1 
That here, with gestures redely bold, 
Stem orators the throng controU'd ) 
if ethinks, even now, on tempest wings. 
The thunder of their war-Bhont rings; 
Methinks springs up, with dazzling spire. 
The redness of their council fire. 
No ! no I 'in darkness rest the throng, 
Despair hath check'd the Ude of song. 

Dust dimm'd their glory's ray. 
But can these staunch their bleeding wrong 1 
Or quell remembrance, fierce and strong ! 

Recording angel— say I 
I mark'd where once a fortress frown*d. 
High o'er the blood-cemented ground, 
And many a deed that savage tower 
Might tell to chill the midnight hour. 
But now, its ruins strongly bear 
Fruits that the gentlest hand might share ; 



For there a hallow'd dome imparts 
The lore of Heavan to listening hearti^ 
And forms, like those which lingering stay'd. 
Latest 'neath Calvwy^ awftil shade. 
And eariiesl pierced the gather*d glooB 
To watch a Saviour's lowly tomb, — 
Such forms have soothed the Indian's iro^ 
And bade for him that dome aspire. 

Now, where tradition, ghostly pale. 
With ancient horrora loads the vale. 
And shuddering weaves in crimson loam 
Ambush, and snare, and torturedoonif 
There shall the peaceful prayer arise, 
And tuneful hymns invoke the skies. 
Cnish'd race !— so long oondenm'd io moaa, 
Soom'd— rifled —spiritless— and lone, — 
From pagan rites, from sorrow^ maze. 
Turn to these temple-gates with praise ; 
Yes, turn and bless the usurping band 
That rent awajr your fiatheis land ; 
Forgive the wrong, suppress the blame, 
And view with Faith's fraternal claim 
Your God — your hope — your heaven the same.** 

The most beautiful of Mrs. Sigoumey's poems are 
imdoubtedly those bearing a domestic interest. Of 
these^ let the following serve as an example ; — 
" IT WAS BUT A BABB. 
"I iSK'n them why the verdant turf was riven 
From its young rooting, and with silent lip 
They pointed to a new-made chssm among 
The marble-pillar'd mansions of the dead. 
Who goeth to his rest in yon damp couch t 
The tearless crowd pass'd on— 'Twas but a babe. 
A babe ! — And poise ye in the rigid scales 
Of calculation, the fond bosom's wealth 1 
Rating its priceless idols as ye weigh 
Such merchandise as moth and rust corrupt. 
Or the rude robber st^eaU 1 Ye mete our gntt, 
Perchance, when youth, maturity or age, 
Sink in the thronging tomb, but when the breath 
Grows icy on the lip of innocence 
Repress your measared sympathies, and say 
* 'Twas but a babe.' 

What know ye of her love 
Who patient watcheth till the stars grow dim 
Over the drooping infant, with an eye 
Bright as unchanging Hope if his repose t 
What know yd of her woe who sought no joy 
More exquisite than on his placid brow 
To trace the glow of health, and drink at dawn 
The thrilling lustre of his waking smile 1 

Go ask that musing father why yon grave. 
So narrow and so noteless, might not close 
Without a tear ] 

And though his lip be mute, 
Feeling the poverty of speech to give 
Fit answer to thee, still his pallid brow 
And the deep agonizing prayer that loads 
Midnight's dark wing to him the God of strengtli. 
May satisfy thy question. 

Ye who mourn 
Whene'er yon vacant cradle, or the robes 
That dedL'd the lost one's form, call baok a tkie 
Of alienated joy, can ye not trust 
Your treasure to His arms, whose changeless care 
Passeth a mother's level Can ye not hope. 
When a few hasting years their course have nu^ 
To go to him, thoi^ he no more on earth 
Returns to you 1 

And when glad Faith doth catch 
Some echo of celestial harmonies. 
Archangels' praises, with the high response 
Of cherubim, and seraphim, oh think — 
Think that your babe is there I " 
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To the (sole) correspondent who complains of the 
length of onr reviews, we would observe, that among 
the most interesting literary features of our day is 
the publication of numerous books of travel. Not 
only thosfc lands hallowed by sacred or classical 
associations, but the remotest and hitherto unknown 
regions of the earth, are thus brought before us. In 
aiming to keep pace as much as possible with these 
and other publications of the current month, we have 
been unavoidably compelled to entrench upon the 
space hitherto devoted to original contributions. But 
do not our subscribers rather gain than lose by this 
arrangement— especially those in the country, to whom 
our journal is, perhaps, almost the sole medium of 
intercourse with the world of literature P A " Con- 
stant Reader " justly regrets that the tales are not 
regularly continued every month, and that the thread 
of the discourse is lost. This is not always in a poor 
editor's power to prevent. For instance — we are 
this month charged with the apologies of our friend 
Frank Fairlegb, for the unavoidable postponement of 
the next chapter of " Lewis Arundel." We hardly 
know whether to reply to a certain ungracious *' Men- 
tor," who complains of our noticing fictitiouSy to the 
neglect of real complaints. This were indeed a 
notable device of editorial cunning; only that the 
" cui bono " is rather difficult of discovery. Let our 
friend rest assured that not a single communication, 
save his own, has reached us on the subject of his 
strictures. " Lewis Arundel," and the " Story of a 
Family," will be continued without fail in the next 
number. 

" Cola Monti ; or, the Story of a Genius. " By the 
autlioress of "How to Win Love," &c. — Cola, or 
Niccolo Monti, the hero of the tale before us, is first 
introduced to the reader as he appeared at the inter- 
esting age of twelve years, when making his delntt at 
the academy of Dr. Birch, who, unlike his namesake 
immortalized by Mr. Thackeray, proves a most rare 
and amiable specimen of the genus pedagogue. In 
his well-ordered establishment, the young Italian 
speedily acquires a friend who calls forth the good, and 
an enemy who excites the evil propensities, of his ardent 
nature; and meets with sundry adventures, which 
eventually serve to strengthen the former, and eradi- 
cate the latter qualities. The school-boy necessity of 
caricaturing his master, reveals Cola's talent for draw- 
ing, and the artist-feeling once aroused, rapidly deve- 
lopes into a master passion, which forces its way over 
every obstacle, till it has achieved greatness for its 
possessor. This " Story of a Genius " is told with a 
degree of earnest truthfulness which affords proof of 
a kindred spirit in its authoress. The style is easy 
and thoroughly adapted to youthful readers. The 
characters are well contrasted, cleverly conceived, and 



ably executed; above all, they are faithful to nature; 
and this is a merit we rarely meet with in duldren's 
books, where the good boys are angels in jad^eta and 
turned-down collars, and the naughty otnes ^bad 
spirits," unqualified either by the " least taste in life " 
of the dew of heaven, or the milk of human kindnww. 
Our authoress avoids these absurd mistakes, (whidi, 
by the way, quick children invariably detect,) her 
" model boys " still acknowledge some touch of 
human frailty, while her veiy " shocking examples " 
themselves possess redeeming qualities, which afford 
hope of their eventually improving into respectable 
members of society. In " lUioda's Lesson ; or. How 
to Win Love," the authoress has proved her ability 
to teach the " little women " of England that most 
important branch of their mission ; in " Cola Monti" 
she points out to the young gentlemen of the land, 
how even genius may be nothing worth, unless united 
with industry and perseverance. This little volume 
is got up with much taste, and enndied by four 
spirited illustrations by Franklin. 

"Family Failings." 3 vols, post 8vo. Newby. A 
very pleasant novel, oontaining no moving accidents, 
but the ev^ry>day life of ordinary people in England. 
The authoress has, we think, taken Miss Austen for 
her model. It is no little compliment to say that 
" Family Failings" reminds us of the author of "Pride 
and Prejudice." 

"Eighteen Hundred and Twelve." Translated 
from the German, by Mary Norman. 3 vols, post 
8vo. A long novel, well written and well translated ; 
quite suited to family reading in England, which the 
generality of German novels are not. The main sub- 
ject of this work is the invasion of Russia by Napo- 
leon's army, and its disastrous retreat. Some of the 
historical scenes are painted with great power ; the 
author is full of imaginative and dramatic vigour, and 
is often very eloquent. 

"The Lotteiy of Marriage." A veiy clever novd 
by Mrs. Trollope. It is free from that objectionable 
coarseness of tone and feeling so often observed in 
this lady's books. The female characters in the {re- 
sent work are drawn with delicacy and decision. The 
husband-hunting mother and daughter are in Mrs. 
TroUope's best worldly style. The splendid Cas- 
sandra, with her beauty, her accomplishments, her 
trente trots ans, and her many fascinations, is true to 
the life. Her mother is perhaps a little over-done ; 
but they are a pair worthy to be stereotyped as nine- 
teenth century marauders, hanying society at water- 
ing places, or " wherever men do congregate." We 
cannot express any regret that Cassandra succeeded 
in entrapping the splendid Mr. Augustus Ogflvie ; we 
think most readers will say that he deserved no better 
fate. It is a pity Miss Stockton did not marry Lord 
Wigton, as the reader knows too little of Mr. Bean- { 
mont to be much interested in his happiness. 
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